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LONDON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1908, _ 


THE PAST YEAR. 


N recalling the architectural doings of ihe year that has 
just closed, we are forced to the conclusion thai the 
progress of our art is in inverse ratio to the numbers 

who are continually joining our ranks. Immense activity 
of design is to be seen, both in architecture proper and т 
its accessory arts, but a large proportion of it is either 
wrong in. aim, or without aim altogether, whilst that which 
is inspired bv a definite belief is nearly always wanting in 
any real distinction. Some of the ablest work is over the 
heads of the public, and we cannot see that we are any 
nearer towards making architecture so living an ari that it 
may touch the general public. ‘The great new Government 
buildings in Whitehall must, of course, impress the public 
by their size and costliness, but there is no sense of grandeur 
and dignity to anv large degree in either of them, such as 
is surely felt even by an unlearned public in regard to some 
of the great Venetian palaces. А small building, but 
treated with something of that digmity which most of our 
efforts miss, is the United Service Institution in. Whitehall, 
hy Messrs. Webb and Bell, which indicates clearly enough 
that mere size is not everything т producing effects of fine 
architecture. Another building which may be classed 
amongst the buildings of the year gives this much-necded 
sense of dignity which our Government buildings so often 
lack, and this is Mr. Hare’s United Kingdom Provident 
Institution, which has an air of much distinction in com- 
parison with all its commercial surroundings in the Strand, 
and this is so notwithstanding its rather excessive ornateness 
in parts. In this building, as in his Oxford municipal 
buildings, Mr. Hare has taught us a lesson in the value of 
monochrome, in a stone building with stone roof. Sir Asion 
Webb has made an able excursion bevond the limits of che 
prosaic in his South Kensington Museum, with rs domes, 
campaniles, and great lantern-tower, which will all look 
better when toned down by the kindly influences of time. 
This is a building which has made a strong appeal to the 
man in the street, if we may judge from many ihings we 
have heard. With. all its immensity, lis interest of detail, 
and its flight out of the ordinary, И is undoubtedly. eclipsed 
in dignity of general effect by Sir Aston's fine science school 
opposite the Imperial Institute, which is a building worihy 
of its fine site. We have already congratulated ourselves 
on the possession of Mr. Norman Shaw's ideals in the 
Gaiety block in the Strand, but it is no sooner placed than 
the kevnote of better things is lost by the latitude permitted 
by the county council in other parts of their Strand im- 
provement. We mav also now measure the fine effect of 
Mr. Shaw's work in Regent Street and Piccadilly, and 
though we have lost Regent Street, we have gained some 
good architecture. Тһе Piccadilly front is the least success- 
ful. for the screen of columns is thin for its size, and shields 
a rather poor elevation within, which is wanting in interesi. 
A magnificent opportunity has been lost in the rebuilding 
of Victoria Station. ‘Trafalgar Square, which is a veritable 
graveyard of lost opportunities for both architecture and 
sculpture, will before long show signs of that very admirable 
compromise between the practical and the ideal which Sir 
Aston Webb has evolved in combining a grand entrance to 
the Mall with a big block of Government offices. There are 
quite a large number of good buildings т Pall Mall now, 


and amongst the best is 'Mr. Guy Dawber's insurance offices 
Piccadilly Circus is still a 
lamp-posts, 


hopeless muddle of music-halls, restaurants, 
fountains and urinals, with no sign yet of Mr. Shaw’s pro- 
mised distinction. We are all hoping that the opportunity 
having arrived, the man will arrive also, who can create one 
centre of real distinction in the new London County Hall 
over Westminster Bridge. The environment is terribly bad, 
and already some competitors have proposed to bring mosi 
of the traffic up to the building at a point just at the end 
of the bridge! How can one wonder at this when a great 
governing body can be so ill-advised as to submit such a 
bodly-conceived site for such a purpose? 
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In thinking of the past vear's doings in architecture, our 
thoughts instinctively go first to London, but to estimate the 
progress which has been made, we have to take into account 
many important undertakings in the provinces. Nothing 
in London, or out of it, has been equalled for whole-hearted 
effort, or come more prominently into the very front rank of 
modern architecture, like the Cardiff Town Hall and Law 
Courts. Notwithstanding anything which may be said 
against it, this building has а greater air of distinction 
and simple dignity than any other modern municipal build- 
ing, and we may take it that the whole profession regrets 
not to have seen its able authors Messrs. Lanchester and 
Rickards—in the final fight for the London County Hall. 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas's Belfast Town Hall is at last 
completed, and this, with his Stockport and Woolwich 
buildings, constitutes an able record. One of the besi of 
our big new buildings will be Mr. Hare's North Wales 
University College at Bangor. Amongst excellent buildings 
completed in the country are Mr. W. A. S. Cross's Davies 
Memorial Laboratories, Aberystwyth; Messrs. Milburn and 
Wills and Anderson's Police Courts, Sunderland; — Mr. 
Walter Priestlev's County Buildings, Northallerton; Mr. 
Percy Adams’ Administrative Building at the Newcastle 
Royal Infirmary; Mr, Dick Peddie's Insurance Buildings at 
Priice’s Street, Edinburgh; Messrs. Matear and Simon's 
Cotton Exchange at Liverpool; (Messrs. Niven and Wiggles- 
worth's * Dundee Courier” Offices; Messrs. Russell and 
Coopers Newcastle Grammar School; Mr. P. S. Worth. 
ington's Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester; and Mr. 
Burnet's Forsyth Building, in Edinburgh. 

Domestic buildings are still probably the best evidence we 
have to offer of a living faith in architecture. Our heritage 
in this respect is a splendid one. To enable one to touch 
the fringe of a knowledge of what we own in this country, 
we may turn over the pages of the “English Homes," jusi 
issued by Messrs. George Newnes.* in which some fifty old 
houses are illustrated. When we consider that our countrv- 
side is covered with houses like these, we may form some 
slight conception of the character of а past art, which is 
still near to the English architect, and the inheritanee from 
which must have descended to give him still some pre- 
eminence in this branch of architectural design. We still 
hope great things from English architects in this direction. 
It is surely time that we be content to produce simple and 
expressive houses, without fear of any foolish shibboleth 
which would have us work in narrow grooves. There is in 
much modern work a “fashionable air of austerity about 
porches and chimneys” which a writer т the “Times” 
graphically exposes, and which we may well learn to ignore. 
There is a very unreal and unreasonable plea for simplicity 
which spells baldness. And there is a whole world of 
foolish little quibbles which are supposed to supply interest 
to a design, when the design itself is as povertv-stricken as 
possible. 

The record of competitions during the past vear un- 
questionably lends further support to the view of those in 
favour of the jury system. Counting back far bevond the 
past vear, our experience of competition awards does not 
lead us to place implicit confidence in the judgment even 
of those whose own practice is of the best. "he assessment 
of competitions is so often based upon unfair or actually 
unworkable conditions that we cannot. altogether blame 
assessors. The duty of an assessor is unfortunately not 
always to select the best design, but only that which is best 
in relation to the conditions. Often enough, however, an 
assessor argues that the real object should be to get the 
best design. irrespective of anvthing else, and gives his 
award accordingly. Or he places that design first which is 
obviously the work of the most capable designer. | Here. 
Shall we choose the best design, or 
the most capable architect? [s the object of the competition 
to find the best architect or the best design? What is to be 
said in view of the recent limited competition for the North 
Wales University College at Bangor? Sir Aston Webb was 
here faced with the fact that none of the designs would be 
likely to be built in the form in which thev appeared, and 
that, therefore, the award must go on general grounds, as to 
the design which should give the best general conception 
under the circumstances. There are undoubtedly manv 
cases in which the best design is readily selected by anv 
Vol. IT, "In English Homes," by Charles Latham. — — 
Country Life and Сео. Newnes, Ltd. 


again, is another issue. 
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architect of good ability, but there are also many in which 
two or three different awards might be justified according to 
the varying point of view of different assessors. ‘The most 


| 


unfortunate of all recent comtretemps in competition affairs | 


is that Mr. Norman Shaw should have deliberately taken up 
the Acton Municipal Buildings Award in face of the refusal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to have anything 
to do with it. The action of the Institute was designed to 
protect the profession, yet an architect of the highest rank 
is found willing to subvert this influence. It is difficult to 
explain or understand this. Mr. Shaw has also approved 
of the principle of an assessor sharing in the work on which 
he has sat in judgment more than once, and he has also 
undertaken the design of buildings free of all cost to a 
wealthy public body. No one can question the good faith 
of such an architect, yet here is a course of action which 
must be entirely opposed to the ideals of a responsible 
body like the Royal Institute of British Architects. Is it 
to be wondered, then, that the body of the profession should 
be unwilling to place its interests in the hands of single 
individuals as is so often done in the case of competitions ? 

Whilst we cannot in our retrospect look very favourably 
on the present condition of the art of architecture, neither 
can we view with satisfaction the course of architectural 
politics, so far as we understand them. The chief aim of 
societies nowadays is towards a sorti of trades unionism, in 
which the prospects of the art are obscured by the clouds 
of business interests. There is an urgent need for some 
closer bond of union between those whose enthusiasm for 
the art of architecture leads them to give it the paramount 
view in their thoughts. Meantime, we can only hope that 
the light which shines from individual examples of high and 
disinterested endeavour may clear the wav to a better future. 
We should like to see less of the manufacture of architects, 
and more and better modelling of those who have the born 
instinct for artistic building within them. At present we 
cannot see that we can look to any one body for the prosecu- 
tion of such an ideal. The Academy schools might, we 
think, do more than they do in this wav, but if we see 
aright, the Institute has now taken the lead in the artistic 
encouragement of architectural design, and it wil] probably 
be to that body that we must look for better things. 

Finally it remains for each one of us to hold fast by the 
highest ideals we possess, and not to be discouraged by the 
many persistent forces which are so continually fighting 
against them. With one it is the very success of his work 
which endangers his ideal, with another it is the poverty of 
his chances. The tendency seems to be to concentrate work 
in the hands of few, just as the development of great business 
concerns is driving the small manufacturers out of the field. 
It is all going against the quality of production. But we 
have the highest admiration for those who, in face of all 
obstacles, remain true to a great ideal. To such as these 
alone can we offer the sincerest wishes for their architectural 
success in the coming year. 


ж-- 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE following report from a daily paper is instructive :- — 

On Monday, at the Wandsworth County Court, before 

Mr. Drysdale Woodcock, deputy judge, William 
Knibb, a builder's foreman, of Ranelagh Gardens, Barnes, 
brought an action against Mr. A. W. Green, a civil engineer, 
of Gorst Road, Wandsworth Common, to recover £5, money 
alleged to have been advanced. Plaintiff said he was general 
foreman on building works, of which the defendant was a 
sub-contractor. He lent the defendant £5 to pay the men, 
and received the I O U produced. Defendant denied that 
he ever borrowed a penny of the plaintiff, and explained 
that he gave him the I OU in respect of a promise to pav 
him £5 when he was paid the final instalment of the money 


for his work. The Judge: What was that for? Defendant: 
For services rendered. The Judge: What services? 


Defendant: A builder's foreman can put obstacles in а sub- 
contractors way. The Judge: Then he was to be paid for 
allowing you to do your duty. It is a monstrous state of 
things, if true. Judgment was given for the defendant, with 
costs. | 


ІТ was announced from Calcutta on Wednesday that at a 
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meeting of the trustees of the Victoria Memorial Hall, the 
Earl of Minto expressed his sincere hope that his 
predecessors design would prove feasible. The foundation- 
stone of the hall, as planned by Lord Curzon, was laid by 
the Prince of Wales in January, 1906. Тһе question at 
present occupying the trustees turns upon the site of the 
memorial, as to which Sir William Emerson, the architect 
in charge of the work, differs from the local engineers, The 
trustees hold another meeting a week hence. 


Mr. E. W. 'MoUNTFORD has replied to the critisims which 
have been passed on the system of ventilation installed at the 
Old Bailey. Mr. Justice Grantham, during the Camden 
Town trial, expressed himself strongly on the subject, and 
on a previous occasion ‘Mr. R. D. Muir, speaking on behalf 


of the Bar, said, "Our feet are frozen and our 
heads are boiled.” Mr. Mountford replies as fol- 
lows. He said that if the apparatus were properly 
regulated there would ‘be little cause for complaint. 


“The system adopted," he remarked, “is as near perfection 
as anything I know of. The great advantage of the system 
is the frequency with which the air is changed. Before it 
can get foul it is hustled out by fresh air. This happens 
twelve times every hour. The air which is brought in from 
outside is put through various processes. Entering a room 
in the basement, it passes through a screen made of hemp 
and a brown canvas-like material, upon which jets of water 
are constantly playing. It then passes through a second 
screen composed of glass tubes, which suck up any remaining 
impurities, Next it goes into a second chamber, where it 
is warmed by the agency of hot water pipes, stretching from 
floor to ceiling. Entering a third room, it is caught by six 
big electric fans and circulated all over the building through 
specially constructed flues. Finally it flows into the various 
courts through oval gratings near the ceilings, forcing out the 
impure air through gratings near the floor. In order to 
ensure the proper working of the svstem it is necessary that 
the fans should be kept continuously going. Ас a matter 
of fact, however. the apparatus has lain idle over Sunday. 
The windows should also be kept closed, but they have not 
infrequently been opened." 


UNDER the new Act which came into force on Wednesday, 
local authorities may censor hoardings and advertisements 
which exceed r2ft. in height when they “ affect injuriously 
the amenities of a public park or pleasure promenade, or 
disfigure the national beauties of a landscape.” 


Mr. EDWARD. 5. Prior, F.S.A., writes as follows:—A 


disquieting sentence appears in the account of the works | 


being carried out at Winchester Cathedral. It is stated 
that, in the course of rebuilding, the old stones of the vault- 
ribs “have been refaced т a mechanical manner with the 
drag.” It was the deplorable error of the earliest and most 
mischievous “restorations” that thev refaced the ancient 
stone-surfaces. Our cathedrals and churches are well known 
to have been permanently dishgured by redressings that at 
once destroy the patera of ancient art and the clearest evi- 
dences of date and history. At the time of the ancıent 
building at Winchester the drag as an instrument of surface- 
facing was unknown... Its employment, therefore, upon the 
ancient vault-ribs is as unpardonable as would be the 
rechiselling by machinery of the Parthenon friezes. 


WE should call attention to the students’ dance of the 


Architectural Association, which will be held at Princes 
Galleries, Piccadilly, W., on Friday, the 17th inst., at 9 
o'clock. The price of tickets is—double (to admit one lady 
and one gentleman), r4s.; single (to admit one lady or 
one gentleman), 7s. 6d.,.including buffet supper. Tickets 
can be obtained from any of the committee, the hon. 
secretary (Mr. F. A. Silk, 47, Devonshire Street, W.), and 
the treasurer (Mr. P. J. D. Webster, Pembury, Wickham 
Road, St John’s, S.E.). Any profit that may accrue from 
the dance will be given to the Architectural Association 
Building Fund. 


THE joint secretaries of the Holyrood Restoration Commit- 
tee in a memorial submitted for the consideration of the 
trustees a statement of the circumstances connected with the 
legacy of £40,000 provided under the will of the late Earl 
of Leven and Melville for the repair and restoration of the 
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THE exhibition of the forty designs for the new public 
offices at Acton, which is now being held in the central hall 
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Abbey Church of Holyrood. The memorialists stated thai 
they were most desirous that the paying over of the residue 
of the earl's estate to his residuary legatees should not be 
unnecessarily delayed, and they trusted that, from the 
evidence submitted, that the satisfactory repair and restora- 
tion of the Chapel Royal is perfectly practicable. Sir J 
Stirling Maxwell and Lord Balcarres would feel that the 
difficulty they had as to superintending the work had been 
entirely removed. The following reply has been received : 
---“ The trustees of the late Lord Leven’s will have taken 
into very careful consideration the terms of the memorial 
presented by the committee of which Lord Stair is president, 
and after taking counsel’s opinion as to their legal position, 
regret to have to inform you that the fund of £40,000 in 
question is not applicable for the purposes named in Lord 
Leven's codicil, and must, they are advised, fall into and 
form part of his residuary estate." 


SERVANTS 


CORRIDOR 


— 
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MR. JOHN SALMON QUILTER, who died recently at his resi- 
dence at Streatham Hill, S.W., aged 66, was district 
surveyor for East Streatham and Tulse Mill. He was 
elected a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1890, and, later, a 
member of the Standing Science Committee. 


DEATHS are also announced of Mr. ‘Frank John Brewer, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L,, of Richmond, who died on Christmas 
morning, aged 57; aml Mr. John Murdoch, architect, Avr. 
who died on the зо ult. 


Scare FEET To А? Иен Ж 
Alternative Design for a Iliilside House in Cheshire. 
John Douglas, Architect, Chester. 


of the Priory Schools, Acton, will remain open until. tem 
o'clock to-morrow (Saturday) evening. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“WHITE .GABLES,” EALING. 

A. Sykes, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
This house was built by the architect for his own occupa- 
tion. The walls are faced with purple stocks from Hemel 
Hempstead, with bright red quoins. The woodwork is 
painted white, and the slates are thick green Westmoreland. 
The dining-room is panelled in oak. Messrs. Soole and 


Son, of Richmond, were the builders. 


ALTERNATIVE DESIGN FOR HILLSIDE HOUSE, 
CHESHIRE. 
Јонм DoucLas, Architect. 
In this excellent design, Mr. Douglas has realised something 
of the real charms of old-world grouping and picturesque 


distinction. 


THE model of the equestrian figure of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, on which the sculptor, Mr. Tweed, has now finished 
the work that seemed necessary, has been put in its place 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, and will be open to public view 
for three weeks from December gr. 


Mn. ALFRED S. Jones, M.I.C.E., writes as follows in 
regard to sewage disposal : — The costly experiments which 
have been carried on in so many places by sanitary autho- 
rities have generallv convinced experts and managers of 
sewage works of the importance of attending to the follow- 
ing points, viz.: (1) That the organic suspended and col- 
loidal matters in town sewage constitute its most offensive 
ingredients, and that their elimination from the liquid 
sewage Is an essential preliminary (in artificial treatment) to 
that bacterial mineralisation of the dissolved organic matter 
upon which the attention of so many enthusiasts has been 
concentrated. (2) That the much-vaunted dissolving action 
in septic tanks has been a delusion and a snare to many 
persons, and that desolution or deposition of colloid matter 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 

Design by А. AND М. REID AND Fast, Fr.R.I.B.A. 
This able design was amongst the best of those submitted 
in the first competition, and is well deserving of a record, 
both for its plan design and its general exterior treatment, 
in which latter the great pavilion roofs and the charminglv- 
designed tower are striking features. 

The irregularity of the site outline has led the authors, 
as so many others, to follow it by coming well up to the 
Belvedere Road, but it will probably be found that 
amongst the finally successful designs the irregularity of the 
site will be ignored. It will be seen from the principal 
floor plan, which we publish, that ample areas and good 
lighting have been obtained, as well as a very direct and 
simple lay-out of corridors. Directness of access to the 
several departments from well-defined entrances and by 
means of well-lighted corridors ‘was a prominent aim, 
and mezzanine floors have been avoided. The lighting from 
the courts is chiefly to the corridors. The allocation. of 
space to various departments has been done through two 
floors, where the arrangement on a single floor арреатѕ to 
spread beyond the limit of convenience. | 

The main public and official entrance is in Westminster 
Bridge Road. On entering, the visitor finds an inquire 
office, with lifts at hand to convey him to any floor, whilst, 
if his business is at the further end of the building. a main . 
corridor, 15ft. wide, on an axial line with the entrance, will 
lead him there. Another inquiry office is at the further end 
of the main corridor. There other public and official en. 


Alternative Design for a Hillside House in Cheshire. 
John Douglas, Architect, Chester. 


upon surfaces is the thing to aim at, because that organic 
matter sticks in the nitrifying bed if it be allowed to reach 
it, whether in a suspended condition or in solution. (3) 
That the earth, sea, or fire can alone quickly and effectually 
dispose of sewage sludge. (4) That intelligent, honest 
labour is the great requisite in sewage disposal, and that 
automatic machinery will not be of much use if the former 


be wanting." 
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trances are provided from Belvedere Road, in direct connec- 
tion with the main corridor by branch corridors 10ft. wide. 
From the crescent in Belvedere Road is one entrance to 
the public gallery of the council chamber, and one to the 
Press gallery. 

Members of the council have entrances distinet from those 
of the general public and officials. The main entrance for 
members of the council is in the centre of the crescent in 
Belvedere Road. It is thought this crescent would provide 
for the collection and effective police supervision of а 
crowd, which without such provision would impede the 
trafic of the road. . А second members’ entrance is provided 
from the river esplanade. | 

А waggon entrance is provided for stores to the 
basement on the south side, and here is also a bargeway en- 
trance, so that goods bv barge may be brought into the 
dock, as this may be convenient for coal and other stores 
coming by river. 

dac tower is 45ft. from the building- line, and the authors 
have preferred to isolate it from the main building, both 
as a matter of design and as affording a practical advan- 
tape in reducing the danger of unequal settlement. И is 
on an axial line. from ‘Guildford Street. 

In the general architectural freatment the authors have 
been influenced bv the quieter and more sedate phases of 
Classical architecture that seem to them to so well express 
the purpose of official buildings in the examples that remain 
in this country from the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
design has been approached with the view that it was for a 
working establishment rather than an expression of civic 
grandeur. From the continuous lines and weight of the 
river front а restful and dignified effect was looked for. 
which tbe relief of the projections which are introduced 
would emphasise rather than disturb. 

The two minor towers that appear in the middle of the 
river front, connected by an open colonnade, form the flanks 
of a covered walk, which with the flat roof adjoining. would 
form a promenade for members. 

The members! rooms are so concentrated about the coun- 
cil chamber that this portion of the building may be shut 
off entirely from public апа official trafe. The council 
chamber is placed centrally on the first floor, and its upper 
part merges into the form of а circle, crossed by a dome 
pierced with windows in the drum and an eve in ihe centre. 
A range of clerestory windows is also provided. 

The library, the chairman’s and vice-chairman $ rooms, 
and the dining-room, are all placed on the river front, so 
that they тау have the advantages afforded by so fine а 
site. The sanitary blocks are cut off from the main build- 
ang by ventilated lobbies. 

"The question of warming and ventilating the various sec- 
tions of the building has received the ( careful consideration 
of the authors, with the result that two separate systems 
are proposed. For the council chamber and commitiee- 
rooms, dining-rooms, and large offices the Plenum system 
of combined warming and ventilation is proposed; іп the 
other rooms the heating would be by low-pressure steam 
worked upon the " Novacuumette” system, and employed in 
ventilating radiators. By the " Novacuumette” system the 
steam is kept at а lower temperature than is obtained in 
in ordinary low-pressure system, and consequently the air 
is not scorched, and the unpleasant smell often noticeable 
when steam heating is emploved is avoided. The rooms 
that would be fitted. with these radiators would be provided 
with exhaust-shafts. If it is considered necessary to provide 
mechanical means of extracting air, these would be used 
when the rooms are occupied by their full numbers. 

It was proposed that the building generally would be con- 
structed upon а system of reinforced concrete; this state- 
ment is applicable to floors, staircases, partition walls, and 
roofs, as well as to the main walling. Тһе exterior of the 
building would be faced up to the level of the string course 
at the sills of the first-floor windows with granite, and above 
this level the building would be faced with Portland stone. 


x 


AT a cost of £12,000 Dundee Town Council have pur- 
chased property for the widening of Cowgate, the entrance 
to which is at present very narrow. The last deal was re- 
ported on Monday, and the committee in charge of the 
matter were continued to negotiate for adjoining propertv. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
M ESSRS. WILLIAM WEIR, Walter K. Shirley, and 


Thackeray Turner have made the following report 
on the cathedral to the committee of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings :— 

From our examination we ascert: ined that the exterior walls 
of the retro-choir, Jadv chapel, and two side chapels have 
been underpinned down to a gravel bed at an average depth 
of 20ft. below the ground level: "The ‘nature of the subsoil 
Is composed of about raft. of wi tter-logsed earth, with a bed 
of peat underneath resting on the gravel, and in places a 
laver of silt deposited cn ‘the uneven surface of the gravel. 
When the work was commenced a strong pump was employ ed 
to keep the water down to the level of the gravel bed, in order 
to insert the concrete foundations, but as this resulted in the 
draining of the gravel to a dangerous extent it was discon- 
tinued, and a diver emploved to construct a concrete bed 
about 3ft. бт. in depth over the gravel foundation. When 
this conerete bed had set the water above was pumped out 
and the underpinning continued up with concrete blocks, to 
within a few feet of the old wall, which was pinned up with 
brickwork built in cement mortar. The thickness of the old 
walls averages about oft. and the new foundation 1s carried 
down flush on the inside, with a projection of about 5ft. on 
the outside, making a total width of about тай. The con- 
crete blöcks and the mortar are made in the proportion of 
| part cement to 4 parts of sand and gravel. which we 
consider too strong, and that a better result would be ob- 
tained with a weaker proportion of 1 to 6 or 8, according to 
the coarseness of the sand and gravel. The cracks in the 
walls havo been treated with liquid cement forced in under 
pressure. and benders of stone inserted on the faces of the 
wal. afterwards. 

The stone vaulting in the aisles was supported during the 
work of underpinning by temporary centring. The NOIR: of 
repairing the vaulting is being carried out as follows :--- 
The whole of the groining is being rebuilt, and the stone 
ribs where displace d are being reset to their assumed original 
positions, We found that a great number of new stones 
are being inserted m the ribs and groining, and in the latter, 
where the old stones are re-used, they have bren refaced in a 
mechanical manner, with a “drag.” The who'e of the 
vaulting is being bedded and pointed with cement and sand, 
which produc es a most unsightly black joint, and destroys 
the original texture of the work. We consider that ground 
blue has lime ought to have been used, in place of cement, 
for the pointing in any case, and that the work would have 
been stronger eventually had it been built entirely with blue 
lias lime and sand. We also consider that too much new 
stone is being used and thar the old stone should not be 
destroved by. refacing. А large proportion of the moulded 
base around the outside of the walls is also being renewed, 
which appears unnecessary and a great misfortune. The 
slight movement in the aise walls of the nave appears to 
have been caused by the thrust of the stone vaulting, which 
should be arrested by the insertion of iron tie-rods, fixed 
over the vaulting and secured through the thickness of the 
walls. The spaces which occur between the vaulting and 
the walls should be grouted in with blue lias lime and sand. 

We had not time to examine the west front; but as we 
passed down the south-west turret stair we noticed certain 
works of inside scraping and pointing which, to say the least. 
might well have been postponed till after the urgent structural 
work. Ап enormous work remains to be done in under 
pinning. The tell-tales put on weak points in the north 
transept in August, 1906. have mostly cracked. ‘The north 
wall, which has broken away from the test of the transept, 
is leaning outwards and still seems moving. ‘The south wall 
of south transept overhangs very much (4ft. 6in., they say, at 
the apex of the gable) ; and here, too, movement seems to 
continue, though slowly. The aisle vaults show cracks. and 
there have bcn recent falls of stone at two points. Clearly 
large sums of money are still required; and we are therefore 
all the more sorry not to be able to report favourably in 
some important particulars. 

FY — — — —‏ کے 
EVENWOOD parish church, situated a few miles from Bishop‏ 
Auckland, was destroved on Sundav evening bv fire. The‏ 
damage is estimated at „£ 3,000.‏ 
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THE WALLS OF ROME. 


HE British reader should be оп his 


BRI T ISH 


guard against 


„RCHIT ECT. 


in what Professor Middleton and many distinguished Italian 
б" archeologists have declared to be the most be: autiful and ihe 
most perfect part of that august monument of the history of 
The portion of the walis which bas been pierced is 


exapgerated reports of havoc said to have been worked | Italy. 
| that which hes between the Porta Pinciana and the Porta 


upon the ancient walls of Rome Бу its newly-clected 
It would be more true to sav that the Roman 


Press has been complacent on the subject phan that it has 
published il 


municipality. 
raised any opposition, though. the “ Tribune ` 
protest from Professor Boni, 
has been genera! indifference. 


recently made іп the walls to provide ready access Into the 
city from the streets outside the ancient circuit were not cul 
although it is a question 
whether the necessity could not have bien met by an arched 
pie Fn instead of by pulling down the old brie kavork from 

no means the first breaches 
A large section was leveled near the new 
reasons, and 


without proper official authority. 


top to botiom. These are by 


of the kind. 


General Hospital, hygienic 


ostensibly for 


another shorter section between tlie Tiber and the Flaminian 


Gate. 


cause ef alarm. Indeed. 


stretch for a mile and a half. 
is to became anything more than а ciy 
pleasure resort. for cosmopolitans, students, and archie 


logists. the interests of the permanent population: must te 


some extent override purely antiquarian conside rations. 
of constant residents. and to allow 
of and communication with 


popular interests. 


of national property. As a matter of fact, 


breaches of which complaint is made were arranged before 


the recent crections. — The Tribune.’ 


— 


If it is really found necessary 


at Rome, by far the most splendid of the eld. fortifications 
of the Seven Hills was fortified 


seven times 1n history - y the first King in the dim le ue near 
Urban 


The E mperor Aurelian 
fine pieces remain. dg 


will disappear. The City 
past, by Servius Tullius, Aurelian, Bonne: Leo Il., 


VHL, and the Italian Government. 
built his great wall, cf which some 
the third century, as a protection against barbarian invaders, 
Gibbon speaks of the wall as ^a great bul melancholy 
labour, since the defence of the capit tal be traved the decline 
of the monarchy.” 
had driven back the Goths, who had advanced near 
gates of Rome. The Goths were 


to the 


destroy the wall; and it lasted almost uninjured through the 
Interesting: evidences of the 


storms of the Middle Ages. 
haste with which Aurelians wall was built have been found 
by modern investigators, In 1892 а house of the first 
century was found embedded in the wall. 
denily stood in the line of the wall. and the engineers. 
instead Gf pulling it down, simply filled up the space between 
the walls of the rooms and burt their wall ever the house. 
There were thus preserved for the curiosi of after ages 
the marble stairs, lintels, thresholds, and frescoes of the 
ancient dwelling. Тһе wall was frequently restored, notably 
by Phecdorie and Вейзагіш in the sivih century, and hy 
Popes in the eighth and ninth centuries. The mest ШШ 
реге of it is near the ugh modern suburb which Gceupics 
the site of the gardens of the Villa Ludovisi. near the edze 
ef the Pincian НШ. The wall in reci nt years has bon 
neglected alike by the State and the munie Ipality, and a 
big piece fell in 1893. when the on publie notice takin of 
it Was a warning to passers Бу that another portion was 
likely to fall soon —- Manchester Guardian.” 


Us of the 


and among the publie there 
The several nartow breaches 


For the walls of Rome as a whe'e there is not the slightest 
many think with reason that further 
openings аге desirable-- for example, between the Gates ot 


St. John and St. Sebastian, where they exist in an unbroken 
It is obvious that it Rome 


de luxe. а mere 


When all has been done for the health and convenience 
the easy development 


the much-needed suburbs. 


immense stretches of the old walls will still. remain intact. 
The present municipality came into power pledged to further 
This need involve no wanton destruction 
however. the 


to destroy Aurelian’s wall 


Just before its erection the Emp» ror 


ver able afterwards TE 


The house evi- 


Salaria. ‘Pwo of the openings are but twenty yards apart, 


a circumstanes which, to all who know this part of the city, 
must be conclusive proof that they have not. been made to 
accommodate the existing trate. Three arches were made 


same time ago through the same part of the wall, and this 


number would seem to be amply sutiicient for the convenience 
of the public. They were constructed after consultation with 
eminent Roman archwologists, and the readiness with which 
these jealous guardians of the antique treasures of Rome 
assented to the step shows that thev are not apposed to such 
necessary changes as the growth of the populatio + demands. 
But in making these cats г openings care was taken, by the 
employment of the arc һ. to leave at least. the upper part 
of the old walls st. nding. No such filial tenderness for one 
of the most interesting relies of the old mistress of the world 
has been shown in the present instance. The four passages 
made like so many railway cuttings. They go 
right. through the walls from top to bottom. and leave the 
blocks of m: asonry which still stand in isolated masses, Our 
correspondent hints very plainly that the real objeet with 
been made ds to set a precedent. for the 
barrier Which the walls form. between the 
without and the 7 fashionable 7 
streets within the city. The money value of house property 
іп the former will be raised. and the fortunate owners will 
be the richer for a work of ruin which 1$ utterly irreparable. 


Тһе Tunes. 
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A MAYFAIR PALACE. 


have been 


which they have 
removal of the 


“unfashionable streets 


NE of the finest town houses in London, No. тг, Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square. has just changed hands. 

For many years it was the residence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who sold it to the late Mr. Charles Ansell for 
£45.000. This did not represent a freehold interest, for 


the property, which is en the Fitzhardinge estate, is held 


at а ground rent of 2350 per annum, for а term expiring 
eight three vears hence. Мг. Ansell, who never lived to 
reside in the mansion. set about its internal reconstruction 
and its redecoration in a toorouzh-going manner. He spent 
on it no less а sum than 445.000. making a total outlay 
of £90,000. It became. under his direction, а palace. of 
whieh rare marbles, rich carvings, and ceilings. painted. by 
artists of renown form striking features. We are now in- 
formed that the house has just been sold by Messrs, Collins 
and Collins to Mr. George Coats. As the transaction is a 
private one the figure has not been divulged, but we under- 


stand that it is а large one, 
It was im February, 1906. that No. тг. 
to the hammer. bv direction of Mr. Ansell's executors. The 


property failed to se Jl on that occasion. Not a few people 
took the opportunity which the auction afforded of inspecting 
a mansion unique in many respects. Its red-brick, stone- 
dressed elevation does not. perhaps. particularly single it 
out from its neighbours. It is the interior which is specially 
striking. A two-storied entrance-hall gives access to a mag- 
nificent staircase, dividing right and left, and hung with: 
fine old English tapestries, A vaulted vestibule leads from 
the entrance hall to an inner hall; where is an old carved 
fireplace, with an oil painting in panel over the mantelpiece, 
This picture forms the centre of the vista from the front 
door. Of the dining-room. which communicates with the 
library. the feature is that the whole south side of the room 
opens between couple d. Cippelino marble columns on to a 
marble-paved loggia, approached by marble steps. and with 
a vaulted ceiling by a Florentine artist. Three windows of 
noble proportions and design admit a flood of light unusual 
ina London dining-room. Four large and valuable Italian 


Hill Street, came 


Phe account: whieh our eorrespondent sends 
ire метко upor: oll painting rs form part of the ornamentation of the dinine- 


hives whieh the municipality. of Rome 
ifs vi nerible walls will bee read with the 
by all wh» Inve the Et-rmal City. That tods, 
net vet been in office mans months. has decided. 
to make seven fresh breaches іп th: 


which has 
[oso ms, 


treubled centuries. 


proftoundest srt, room. 


wills which bave j braces drawing-room, 


On the ground floor. there is also a billiard- room, 
hung with tapestry, and a study. 

A charming suite Gf reception-arooms on the first floor em- 
boudoir, and bail-room, the latter 


measuring 54ft. bv 23 The decoration. is in the Louis 


guud 1 Rome fer moro than sixteen 
Leen already cut, and they lie gaping | Seize style, the doors being in carved walnut, with glass 


Four of them have 


“. ++ > . - ^ 
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panels. At one end of the ball-room, which is supported 
by white marble columns, is a musicians'- gallery, ар- 
proached by a separate staircase. "The boudoir, a particu- 
larly attractive room, has a ceiling painted a la Poccetti, 
each of some seventy spaces in the groined cornice dis 
playing a different design. In addition to an Empire suite 
of bed-room, dressing-room, and bath-raom, fitted and 
panelled in mahogany, there is on the third floor a lady's 
suite, of which the principal bed-chamber is exceptional 
in character. This large apartment, with an old chimnev- 
piece of white and Sienna marble, has a specially-designed 
frieze, symbolical of “Sleep,” and there are devices in 
Stained glass in the upper part of the bay window. Opening 
out of the bed-room is a bath-room, with a sunk bath of 
pink and green marble. The floor and dado are of Cippolino 
and pink Norwegian marble. From the bath-room there is 
an access to the dressing-room, panelled with dark satin- 
wood, after the Sheraton manner. In the rear of the house 
is extensive new stabling. 

In connection. with the sale of this mansion to the late 
Mr. Ansell by the Duke of Newcastle, a circumstance of an 
unusual character is recalled. Mr. Ansell paid for the pre- 
perty chiefly, if not wholly, in banknotes. The services of 
the police were shortly after requisitioned in connection with 
au alleged robbery at a well-known London hotel of a bag 
containing notes for a good many thousands of pounds, 
forming part of the purchase monev. As a result of investi- 
gation the theory of robbery was discredited, and the man 
who professed to have been the victim of thieves received 
а term of imprisonment.—^ Telegraph.” 


№ 
WREN'S CITY OF LONDON CHURCHES.* 


HE buildings Т want to discuss this evening are the 
churches built in the Classic manner by Sir 
Christopher Wren in the City of London, and I may 

say at the outset that I propose to look at them entirely 
from the architectural side as opposed to the archaeological. 
An interesting Paper was read here lately by Mr. Oliver, 
in which a great deal of information was given about the 
ancient history of the churches and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of London, and this evening 1 want to consider the 
buildings as matters of design. 

One of the chief considerations 1 had in mind in choosing 
this subject was the fact that these churches which ought 
to be held by all as one of the chief glories of London are 
vear by vear getting fewer in number, and as I take it that 
the best wav to check the destruction is to develop and 
educate a strong body of public opinion, Г feel that every 
architect should do what he can to influence general opinion 
and make the public realise how great and irreparable is 
the loss that 1s taking place. 

Wren built forty-nine churches in the City besides repair- 
ing or adding to others, and, at the present time, eighteen 
have disappeared, three having been destroyed) within the 
past ten years. This vear, the Church of St. Peter le Рост, 
not, it is true, built by Wren, has been sold and demolished ; 
and, although it was not a fine church, its loss is to be 
regretted because № was the only instance in London, as 
far as I know, of a church lighted entirely from the top. 
It was a circular church with a domed ceiling springing off 
a continuous cornice, and having a circular eve at the top 
with a lantern over it. The Jight was beautifully diffused 
and the effect was altogether good, 

May I call attention to the City Churches’ Preservation 
Society, of which my friend Mr. A. E. Moore is the honorary 
secretary, as a useful agency, and one that all architects 
should join? There is no subscription, and meetings are 
held, I believe. only when particular occasion arises. The 
intention is to have a good list of names of people interested 
in the matter, so as to be able to bring influence to bear when 
it is required. The society has been instrumental in saving 
St. Mildred's, All Hallows, Lombard Street, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth, and i ought to have strong support from our 
profession when, f ever, other churches are threatened. 
The secretary’s aduress is 7. Leadenhall Street. 


د س 


*A Paper read before the Architectural Association, by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, F.R.T.B.A., on the 20th ult. 
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Now, it is well known that Wrens churches were built 
mostly оп the sites and often on the actual foundations of 
earlier Gothic churches—such churches, for instance, as St. 
Olaves, Hart Street; St. Helens or St. Gile's, Cripple- 
gate; some of the few that survived the fire—and this fact 
throws into greater prominence the wonderful power of inven- 
tion displayed by the architect. His work was that of a 
pioneer- а new departure entirely. For although the 
Classic manner had become general by his time—as evi- 
denced by such work as the old street fronts at Newington 
Green, dated 1658, treated with brick ‘pilasters and a Classic 
cornice—it must be remembered that the church of St. 
Catherine Cree, built by his immediate predecessor, Inigo 
Jones, was in all essentials a Gothic church, and that even 
such Gothic work as the fan tracery vaulting over the stair- 
case of Christ Church, Oxford, was possible in Chanles I.’s 
reign (1640). | 

The great point that strikes one is that all these churches 
of Wren's, new and original as they were, show no uncer- 
tainty ог hesitation, and the variety of types that they illus- 
trate 1s quite extraordinary, whatever standpoint they are 
regarded from. Wren was a scholarly man and an original 
thinker in all departments of his work and study. He won 
distinction in all branches of science as it was understood 
in those days; so much so that Evelyn spoke of him as “ that 
rare and early prodigy of universal science.” But his 
versatility and imagination are shown even more in the 
variety and originality of his City of London churches. 
Here is a view of an old London Gothic church, All Hallows, 
Barking; here, a plan of another, St. Olaves, Hart Street. 
Here is Inigo Jones's church, which you will see is still a 
Gothic building expressed more or less in Classic language, 
and here is one of Wrens first. efforts—the church of St. 
Marv-le-Bow, 1671 (exterior, detail, and interior). 

Of course, it has to be remembered that Wren went to 
France the vear before the Fire of London, and saw work 
by Bernini and other classic men; but his originality is re- 
markable enough even in face of this. And it may be 
pointed out that the building in Paris that is most like 
Wren's work---the Hotel des Invalides— was not begun until 
five years after Wren's visit, and neither S. Sulpice nor the 
Pantheon was built. 

Now, as to the scheme or general arrangement of the 
churches regarded as interiors rather than exteriors. They 
comprise buildings of all sizes from about 76 ft. by до ft. 
(St. Matthew, Friday Street), up to about 144 ft. by go ft. 
(Christ Church, Newgate), aud many types of plan from the 
simple oblong without a column or recess, up to the full 
three-aisled example like St. Peter's. Cornhill, or the many- 
columned St. Stephens, Walbrook; some with galleries, 
some without, and some with chancels more or less after the 
Gothic fashion, but mostly without. Wren had a fine feeling 
for the difference in scale that exists between Gothic and 
Classic design, and he seems to have felt instinctively that 
the effect of length and comparative narrowness given by a 
Gothic interior was out of harmony with the bigness of 
treatment required by the “ good Roman manner” in which 
he worked, and therefore he generally threw the whole space 
into the general scheme, in preference to treating the chancel 
as an adjunct or a separate feature. Take such a church as 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, to exemplify this. It is only 
53 ft. square inside, but if treated after the Gothic fashion 
it would no doubt have had its nave and aisles and chancel 
with their arcading and chancel arch, clerestory windows, 
buttresses, open timber roof, and other accessories. Instead of 
this it has merely four columns, and two great barrel vaults 
intersecting over a central square, and the result is a fine, 
dignified architectural effect. Even when the building was 
large there was seldom a chancel, or at most a mere square 
or shallow recess as at St. Bride’s or St. James’s Garlick 
Hythe. The various churches may be divided into classes 
according to the arrangement of their ground plans, or by 
reference to the treatment of their vaulting—or rather of 
their ceilings—for as the vaults are formed in plaster they 
must. T suppose, be called ceilings. 

Taking the ground plans first, it may be pointed out that 
there are hardly any instances where the tower enters into 
the architectural treatment of the interior; perhaps the only 
one left is St. Martin's, Ludgate Hill, and even there 1t 
forms merely one of a series of three great arched openings 
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that occur along the south side of the church. Generally the 
tower is used either as an entrance lobby, or vestry, and if 
it comes within the main walls of the church it shares with 
an organ recess, and perhaps a staircase, a strip taken off 
from the main area and having little connection with the 
design of the rest, as at St. Swithuns. 

The simplest form of plan is that which shows in the 
interior a mere oblong without columns or recesses such as 
St. Mildred's, Bread Street, or St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 
Then there is a similar plan with the addition of a recess 
such as St. Clement, Eastcheap. Then the same form with 
a fully developed aisle like St. Margaret, Lothbury, or St 
Vedast. ` And next, of course, the central nave and two 
aisles, either with or without clerestory windows—a good 
form of church where galleries are wanted, but treated very 
successfully by Wren in both ways. St. Andrew Wardrobe 
and St. Magnus the Martyr are good examples (or St. 
Bride's). | ! 

Then we have the square or approximate square with an 
inside square formed of four columns ; this is a very interest- 
ing class, and we shall have more to say about it later. 

And lastly we get the domed church in various forms ; the 
dome springing off the walls or off columns, or in the 
orthodox fashion bv means of pendentives over the angles of 
à square or octagon. In this class I might call attention to 
the two churches of St, Benet Fink and St. Antholin. 
Neither of them remains for us to see, but the interiors of 
both must have been among the most delightful of Wren's 
works. Both had elliptical domes standing on columns with 
an aisle running right round behind them. In St. Benet Fink 
there were six columns, and between each two was thrown 
an arch. which ran back as a barrel vault butting against 
the wall, and the four small corner spaces had flat ceilings. 
The deme was of a full high pitch with a central lantern 
for light, and the effect of support given to it by the trans- 
verse varrel vaults all round it must have been very marked. 
The barrel ceilings stood on a cornice and architrave from 
the column to the wall in each case, and the dome rose off a 
strongly marked cornice. The church stood where the 
Peabody Statue now stands, behind the Roval Exchange, 
and it was removed under an Act for “improving: the ap- 
proach to London Bridge," but as it stood in a street that 
runs in another direction, it is difficult to see how this pur- 


pose was served. 

St. Antholins. sold and destroyed in 
Union of Benefices Act to help to pay for two other churches. 
was similar to the last in the arrangement of its plan, but the 
dome was much larger and higher т proportion to the rest 
of the building, and the columns, instead of carrying arches 
and barrel vaults, were finished with an entablature, from the 
cornice of which the dome started ; and the aisles behind the 


columns had flat ceilings, with beams running from the 
The dome had a rise of about 16 ft. 
Except as 


1875 under the 


columns to the angles. 
and was lighted bv four bull's-eve windows. 
regard the shape of its plan and the fact that the columns 
were isolated, the treatment of the dome was very much 
like that of St. Swithun's, Cannon Street, and the general 
composition must have been verv picturesque and interesting. 
In all three classes there is endless change in the use of 
ordinary architectural forms; simple columns carrying 
entablatures, columns carrving arches, columns with arches 
between them, piers carrving galleries and running up to 
form à nave arcade, and other combinations. 

Let us take St. Bride’s as a very beautiful and fuhy- 
developed. example; and one in which great attention has 
been given to details. It has a wide nave and aisles in five 
bavs, and a central tower at the west end with a staircase 
on either side. The arcade is carried by coupled columns 


not quite separated from each other. and having a projecting 


pilaster on each side to support the gallerv. Then comes a 


good strong entablature binding the columns together so 
as to form a good seating for the arcade, and immediately 
above the arcade springs the semi-circular ceiling with 
circular clerestory windows breaking into it. The aisles 
have groined vaults springing at the same level as the nave 
arcade, Тһе whole design is sound, sensible. and obvious, 
and on the negative side there is nothing whatever to take 
exception to. On the other hand, however. we have every 
characteristic of a good. design illustrated; beautiful propor- 
tion without any loss of freedom, fine broad effects of light 
and shade, combined with good. interesting detail, great 


judgment in the handling of such awkward features as the 
transverse arches that cut into the main vault, refinement 
and strength in every part, picturesqueness, in fact, all of 
the * essentials " that Mr. Belcher has dealt with in his book, ` 
and all attained with apparently the greatest ease. The 
manner in which the gallery fronts are carried and the 
treatment of their detail, are quite admirable, the organ 
is a fine feature and splendidly placed. 

The class consisting of four interior columns within the 
square of the external walls is interesting on account of the 
great diversity of treatment that the principle lends itself to. 
For instance, St. Georges, Botoph Lane—-now, most un- 
happily, destroyed—belongs really to the class of central 
nave and two aisles, because the columns carried a barrel 
vault running from end to end of the building, with clerestory 
windows cut into it; and the spaces to north and south were 
actual aisles with flat ceilings over them. 

St. Martin's, Ludgate Hill, on the other hand, forms two 
narrow barrel vaults intersecting in the centre so as to form 
à cross. Апа St. Marv-at-Hill, again, becomes a central 
square covered by a dome on pendentives with arched 
recesses on the four sides and flat ceilings in the corners. 
The possible combinations arising out of such а plan are 
endless; with the interchanging cf columns and piers, arches 
and entablatures vaults, domes, and flat ceilings. clerestories, 
wall lighting and lanterns ; and when one considers how well 
adapted it is for congregational purposes (and particularly 
іп Nonconformist churches) the plan is worth careful 
attention. 

Of the domed plans the noblest. of course, is St. Stephen's. 
Walbrook, and one need never be weary of studying and 
admiring the skill on the one hand and the instinct for 
beauty on the other with which this interior is managed. 
Among other things this churchsillustrates well a charac- 
teristic that always appeals to me as a striking and interesting 
one т Wren's interiors—I mean their extreme picturesque- 
ness. The freedom of treatment, the breadth of Hight and 
shade, the boldness and dignity of the essential parts. and 
the general interest of the composition, together with the 
beauty of the carved and moulded oak work, the quaintness 
and charm of the old brass chandeliers and iron sword 
rests, the touches of gold on stone and plaster, all combine 
to produce delightful subjects for а painter. 

St. Martins, with its three great deep arches and its 
beautiful columns and entablatures, is another good example, 
and St. Brides is another. And the octagon dome of St. 
Swithun's until a vear or two ago was another. И was 
decorated in a wonderful oid grev-blue colour relieved and 
toned with gold in the happiest manner possible, but this 
unfortunately disappeared а year or two ago in favour of 
a scheme of decoration about which I need not speak, 
except to say that it has taken all the expression out of the 
design of the church, and made the dome look flat and 


insipid instead of, as И was before, full pitched and 


VISOTOUS. 
It occurs to me to point out here one great element of 


difference between Wrens work and much of even the best 
of modern work, and one that 1 think is much in his favour. 
It is the way in which he treated walls in broad, unbroken 
surfaces. He made but little use of pilasters, engaged 
columns, panels, rusticated quoins, and other devices by 
which wall surfaces are commonly “ relieved " and spoilt 
nowadays. ^ The Gothic revival with its buttresses and ribs, 
its wall shafts and panelling, has left the modern race of 
architects with an uneasy feeling that every division of a 
building should be expressed on its outer walls, and every 
feature occurring high up should grow out of something 
below, so that manv breaks and projections and ornamental 
details possessing verv little reference to construction. or 
even to intelligent design. appear on the outsides of their 
walls to the destruction of all breadth and dignitv. In fact. 
the tendency is to over-design buildings—which is a thing 
that Sir Christopher Wren never did. Не was content to 
leave а good thing alone without attempting to make it 
better; and none of his buildings give the impression that 
he regarded them as his last or even, perhaps. his only 
chance of distinguishing himself! | 
Now, as regards the design of the ceilings for these . 
churches; as I have said before, the buildings тау well be 
arranged in well-marked classes by taking the particular 
forms and treatment of their ceilings as the basis of com- 
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parison, and it would not be difficult to deal with them as 
Viollet-le-Duc and many others have dealt with Gothic 
vaulting showing a gradual evolution from the simplest 
tvpes of flat and covered ceilings, up to the complex, scien- 
tifically-designed, and admirably beautiful vaulted and domed 


| 
| 


| into strips and patches of colour. 


on which it is seen, and the architect's design is cut up 
One thing in particular 


‚ that strikes the attention is that the large modelled wreaths 


ones, only this method would not in the present case be the 


historical one—that is to say, the simplest forms could not 
be shown to be the earliest. For instance, St. Benet Fink 
(1673) with its domed ceiling. is earlier that St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbev (1677) with its flat one. However, looking at 
the matter as a question of design, there are many steps 
between such a treatment as that of St. Peter's. Cornhill, 
with its great barrel vault over the nave and its transverse 
vaults over the aisles, and the flat ceiling with à cove round 
it that occurs іп so many instances. The cove becomes large. 
it has vaults cutting into it, it becomes associated with 
regular groined vaults which cover recessed spaces. Then 
the barrel vault is used in all kinds of ways; it runs un- 
interruptediv from end to end as at St. Peters, Cornhill, it 
has arches cutting into it as at St. Marv-le-Bow, it intersects 
as at St. Anne and St. Agnes. it leads up to a dome as at 
St. Stephen's or St. Mildred's; and in all cases the archi- 
tect has dealt with the particular form in the easy, un- 
affected wav of a master. | 

let us start by aceepiing three leading classes—the flat 
ceiling, the vauked ceiling. and the dome. Of the firsi 
kind we have St. Nicholas Cole Abbey as a good example 
of а ceiling divided inio panels by beams crossing each 
other. The walls are divided into five bays by flat pilasters 
carrying a big entablature. and the beams, of course, corre- 
spond with these pilasters. The west end of the church 
has three big arches, one into the tower.and the others соп: 
taining the organ gallery, with pilasters between them, and 
the effect of these arches and the richly-detailed oak work 
of the doorways and organ seen in comparison with the sim 
plicity of the interior generally is fine and imposing. In- 
deed, the whole church is interesiing as an example of 
jadicious and effective design: а fine interior produced with 
comparatively simple materials. Then we may take Si. 
James's Garlick Hythe as an example of the fat ceiling 
with a cover round it. and this church shows the cove in its 
most highly-developed form, divided up into a series of 
groined openings over the window heads, and with Darrel- 
vaults over the wide centre bay cuiting into the cove and 
forming a sort of transepis. Mr. Birch, speaking of this 


Ar nl | 
church in his book, regrets that the light is obscured by too 


much stained glass and by the decorative colours being too 
dark, but the church has now been redecorated and js 
abundantly light. | think the view we have of the interior 
suggests at once that the composition would have been far 
better if there had been no light at all in the aisles. They 
are very narrow, ап а good, strong shadow in them would 


applied to the curved surface of the vault by some error of 
judgment on the part of the plasterer, no doubt, are seen 
in their distorted shape with painful distinctness. They 
could easily have been treated in such а way as to be hardly 
noticed, but the decorator's principles seem to have been 
stronger than his judgment. However, leaving the pink 
and green and yellow out of the question for a moment, we 
may call attention to the main features of the design of 
the building. It has а nave and two aisles in five bays. 
The arcades have big, square piers and semi-circular arches 
crowned by a fine cornice. Then comes a plinth with pro- 
jecting dies to mark the bays, and then a fullv-panelled and 
ribbed barrel-vault. A fine, vigorous effect of support and 
strength is given by the vaulting of the aisles— transverse 
barrel-vaults running back from the arches of the arcade, 
and carried in their turn by arches thrown from the piers to 
the aisle walls. Nothing more direct or obvious could be 
Imagined, and nothing more successful or satisfying. There 
is no light introduced in the ceiling of the nave, but the 
aisles have large, high windows, and there are numerous 
windows in the east wall, so that the interior is fully lighted. 
All the accessory details of the church are good, the pulpit, 
the choir sereen, which runs right across the church, the 
organ and the gallery it stands on, all are of the best kind, 
and the whole church is а fine architectural conception, 
and an excellent one for a modern designer to base his 
studies on. 

St. Mary-]e-Bow is an interior that approximates to the 
last in its general treatment, but it has vaults cutting into 
the main barrel, St. James's, Piccadilly, of which we 
have a view, although it is not in the City, is another. 

As а very fine example of a three-aisled church with a 
great. barrel-ceiling over the nave, we may take St. Andrew 
Wardrobe--n my judgment a fine interior in every way and 
а good example of the use of galleries. Good, square, oak- 
panelled piers carry the gallery, and then run up as square, 
white-panelled posts or columns of rather slender proportion 
to carry the vaulting. The transverse arch of the groined 
vaulis over the aisles runs through into the nave vault so as to 
torm а kind of nave arcade, and the effect of it is extremely 
refined and interesting. These vaults are plain, but the 
one over the nave is richly decorated with surface panelling 
and ribs, and a certain well-judged emphasis is given to 
it by the nave projecting slightly beyond the aisles at both 
ends. There is a fine organ in a west gallery carried on 
Tuscan columns. The ceiling of this church is finished in 
dead white throughout, and it could be very much improved 
by a little coloured decoration, The lighting is done by a 


‚ double range of windows in the north and south aisles walls, 


have been effective ін itself. and would have accentuated the: 


transept effect of the wide ceniral bays. 
church is very fine and would make a good set of drawings. 


ға. . : x | 
The outside of this ` 


| 


St. Vedast's Church, close to the General Posi Office. is ^ 


another good example of a coved ceiling, and it has some 
finelv-modelled plaster work іп bold relief introduced in 
the mouldings of the cove and the ceiling panelling. 
treatment of the south side of the nave, with its simple 
Tuscan columns and its broad wall surface above the arches, 
15 a good lesson in strong. unaffected design. There is 
something very dignified and satisfying about it. and it is a 
pity that a fine interior is marred by the east wall noi being 
at right angles to the rest of the building. We have here 
an example of the fine effect. resulting from a dark aisle 
contrasting with a well-lighted nave. 

A similar treatment occurs in St. Clements Church. 
where the deep shadow and the organ standing in the 
centre of the recess mask the fact that the south wall is at 
an acute angle with the west, 
not the original one, but the gallery that formerly occupicd 
the recess would have had the same effect. 

I almost hesitaie to offer St. Peters, Cornhill, as an illus 
tration of the type of church with a great, unbroken barrel. 
vault from end to end of the nave, because the church has 
been recently decorated in such a way as to take much of 
the dignity out of it. and to contradict the general lines 
of the scheme. The decorator seems to have been actuated 
by the single idea of separating each particular detail from 
its surroundings, so that every moulding and panel, archi- 
volt, rib, and corbel is a different colour from the ground 


The present arrangement ds | 
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and a big east window. 

Time will not allow us to examine the various churches 
With clerestory windows to the nave. and with endless inter- 
changing of entablatures and arcades, piers and columns, 
groming and flat ceilings, although there are many that are 
worth careful study. We will pass on to one or two views 
of churches on the four-column plan which will be ünter- 
esting. “Phe two churches of St. Anne and Si. Agnes and 
Si. Martin. Ludgate Hill, are both of them fine examples -- 
one wide and low. and the other narrow and lofty—both of 
them with flat ceilings in the corners, and segmental vaults 
intersecting over the crossing. St. Anne’s presents a fine 
dignified effect, combined with a certain homely picturesque- 
ness that is very pleasing, and it is such a building as might 
well be adopted im the present day. 

St. Martin's is a more architeotural interior and a stately 
composition, and а well-designed) church in all aspects. 
The lighting of these churches 1$ very satisfactory, and the 
contrast between the deep shadows in the corners and the 
light in the centre portions is а good feature in the design. 

The other church of this kind that is left standing is St. 
Матуа НИЕ Billingsgaie. И as in the Greek cross plan 
in its purest form- that is to sav, with a well defined square 
in the centre covered by a dome on pendentives. When 
allowance is made for the use that this church is put to bv 
the Church Army, with its magic-lantern sheets, gramo- 
phones, band, teacups. and other accessories of popular 
religion, % must be felt to be one of the most beautiful 
buildings ın London. With the exception of the east front. 
the exterior does not ask for notice; it was mostly rebuilt 
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early in the XIXth century, and it will be noticed at once 
that a great deal of work was done inside ¿he church ai 
the same time, the details of ihe vaulting being obviously 
later than Wren's time. They lack the boldness and ease 
of the earlier work, although thev are sound and refined, 
and handled with a good feeling for scale. The widia of 
the central aisles is but 24fi., the whole church inside being 
but бін, wide, but the treatment of ihe few parís inii 
form the composition makes » impressive and dignified. 
There is most beautiful joinery work іп the church, and 
some well-designed ironwork, and I hope it may some day 


form the subject of one of the Fletcher bursary drawings. 
Before we come to the more elaborate of the domed 


churches there is ons church to be mentioned as a kind 
of intermediate treatment. a very beautiful one, although 
quite small. This is St. Mildreds, Bread Street, already 
alluded to as having the simplest possible plan. but pre- 
senting a beautiful interior. 

It has a flat dome in the cenire of its length, of the full 
width of the church, 36 ft., carried on four pendentives 
contained between four arches forming the central square ; 
wall arches to the north and souch, and actual vaults to the 
east and west, carried on corbels and arches so as to dispense 
with а continuous cornice—which would bave been an, aw К 
ward feature to deal with on account of the high windows. 
All the plaster work treated in the usual bold. masterly 
fashion, effective, in spite of the doubtful light of the City, 
and contributing very well to the scale adopted. It may be 
pointed out that the freedom of the plaster detail in these 
churches of Wren's is very valuab! in masking the irregular 
spacing and unequal angles that arise сиё of che awkward 
shape of the sites in many cases. In this particular church 
there are irregularities that are noi readily found out except 


The organ is in a fine west gallery, under 
аши 


by careful study. 
which is the entrance vestibule screened off by 
panelling and Iconic columns. Almost everything іп the 
church is interesting and wel designed —pulpit, гегедов, 
font, chandeliers, and some good ironwork and wall tablets. 
The lead spire, too, is a good example. 

The two domed churches of St. Swithun and St. Man 
Abchurch are almost precisely similar in plan. a square with a 
tower outside it at спе corner, and a recess the same depth 
with tower, but utterly different in the method of design 
adops:d. Each has а column dividing the recess. and al 
St. Swithun's the co'umn is repeated by seven. halEcolunms 
so as to form the corners of an octagon. Round the octagon 
is a rich entablature very fully detailed, and this entablature 


carries an octagon dome ribbed in the angles and panelled 
and decorated. on all sides. The width of the octagon 18 


43 ft. between the columns, 

In the ouher church corbe's in the form of capitals take 
the place of columns, and arches are formed. between them 
with pendenives carrying a big circular cornice from which 
the dome springs, the dome and its pendentives forming a 
full hemisphere. The surface of the dome, аз yeu probably 
all know vers well, has painted decorations by Sir James 
Thornhill, represeniing the heavenly choir, but they have 
become so black that they can only be seen with great 
difficulty even on а sunay day, in spite of four windows in the 
dome, and a judieisus cleaning would probably be well wortn 
domg. The arches under the dome run back into the west 
recess in the form cf barrel-vaulis. and where the corners of 
the square occur a mitre is formed and the surface of the 
vault twisted and forced into forming an arch on each face 
of the square. іп which a window is set. It is the kind of 
contrivance that we are accustomed to in Gothic vaulting, 
Where the ribs run in true curves and the fillings twist them- 
selves into any required shape; but we hardly expect to 
find it in the work of a great mathematician like Wren, and 
the appearance of it is more curious than beautiful. The 
work altogether is of the most haphazard and uncertain 
kind, and irregularities occur in all directions; Wren has 
been called the last of the Gothic arehitects-—1n consequence 
ol his versatility and imagination in design- -and the Gothic 
spirit shows itself also in the calm indifference shown here 
and in many other churches to the laws which govern the 
development and intersection of curves. In St. Mary 


Abchurch, again, the interior is full of beautiful things— 


the organ front is a fine one. and the font, with beautiful 


little figures of the Evangelists on its cover, is a gem of 


design. 
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With regard to St. Stephen's, Walbrook, we may certainly 
say it is one of the finest interiors in London, and most 
people must fcel that there are few more perfect architectural 
compositions to be seen anywhere. The scheme of it con- 
sists, briefly, in a dome carried on an octagon of eight 


columns, and from four faces of the octagon run out the 
chancel. the nave, and two transepts. Then four columns 


are added to form the octagon into a square below the 
entablature, and between these and the columns of the 
setagen run out aisles to the nave and chancel; then, in 
order that tar dome шау stand on disengaged columns, 
шығай of partly on columns and partly on pilasters, the 
north and south walls are kept а little distance from the 
ais columns so as to form a second aisle on each side. 
To mv mind there are three things that detract to some 
exi.nt from the success of the design—first, a certain weak- 
ness in the springing of the eight arches that carry the dome ; 
second, the faet that the entablature stops where it reaches 
the walls. except at the west end, instead of running along 
them; and third, that the outer aisles are narrower than 
the inner ones. Мг. Penrose. by dint of industrious study, 
found well-defined proportions existing between the various 
dimensions of the building; but surely if the site һай been 
wider these outer aisles would have been allowed the benefit 
of it. lt is no doubt ingenious to discover that certain pro- 
portions in a building are as 4 to 7 and 7 to to and so forth, 
but one has an uneasy feeling that they might equally well 
have been 4 to 6 and 7 to 9. especially when it is remembered 
that the whole effect of propottion may be varied at once by 
the use of circular features instead of square ones, by 
difference in projections, by colour, by surface decoration, 
and many other things. However, the aisles serve the main 
purpose that the designer must have had in view—ot detach- 
ing the dome and its columns from the walls—and their 
narrowness is not a serious defect. The points of excellence 
in the design are too numerous to mention; the freshness of 
it. the skill in composition, the sense of strength and firm- 
ness given bv the boldly-modelled entablature,. and 
the deep shadows behind it, the richness of the many 
columns, and the fine comparison between the elaboration 
and the simplicity of the vaults that 


of the dome 1 
Added to these are the richness and beauty 


lead up to it. 
of the organ, the pulpit. the font-—which, again, has little 


carved standing figures on the oak cover of it—the reredos, 
| and the panelling round the walls. Апа not the least of the 
gor qualities of this church are the dignity and solemnity 
which suggest its purpose and intensify the influence of its 
services. It may be as well to add that the present square 
bases of the columns are not the origina] ones. but were 
formed in 1887, I believe, on the authority of an old drawing 
of the interior, in place of the old octagonal ones. This was 
at the time when the old high pews were removed by Mr. 
Penrose and replaced by the present. benches. Whether the 
change of seating was such an advantage as 15 commonly 
thought is open to question. I have heard it said by those 
who knew the church before the alteration that the propor- 
tions were better with the high pews. and I am disposed to 
think that this view of the matter Is correct. 

There are many more churches to which I might refer, 
and much more might be said about those T have dealt with, 
but we have seen a fairly represeniative selection of them, 
and I hope sufficiently interesting ones to show that these 
churches of Sir Christopher Wren's are valuable enough 
as architectural monuments for the most jealous care to be 
exercised in the preservation of them from injury or destruc- 
tion. The plea that they are litle used, and that for the 
price of one it is possible to build three or four useful 
churches іп the suburbs, is an utterly unworthy one, fit, as 
a writer in the “Saturday Review" has pointed out, to be 
classed with the plea that was once made for an alabaster 
box of ointment, very precious, which might have been sold 
for зоо pence and given to the poor. Т have no doubi 
we could extinguish the rates of Tendon for ever bv letting 
Hyde Park in building plots, or we could finance a mis- 
sionary society by selling the Crown jewels. There is no 
limit to the destruction. that шау be done if the merely 
utilitarian principle is admitted. The people who built 
these churches had been weakened and impoverished bv 
civil war. bv plague and fire, and they were in constant 
danger from their enemies across the sea, and vet they made 
ihe sacrifice that was required to build them. И their 
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descendants in the modern London suburbs want churches, 
let them pay for them themselves, or show their richer 
brethren good reason for doing so. They have no right to 
rob an historic city of the memorials of those who made it 
great, no right to destroy the beauty they cannot replace, 
and no right, I think, to deprive those who do use them— 
there are very many, as I can testify, who day bv day come 
into these churches to say their prayers and to rest and 
meditate—of their shelter from the worry and hurry of City 
life. Mary Howitt's lines express ‘the matter better than 
any words of mine can. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE Mother Superior of St. Bernard’s Convent, Slough, has 
intimated her intention of building a new В.С. church for 
Slough, to consist of chancel, nave, aisles, Lady Chapel, 
and sacristies, and have a lofty, square, embattled tower. 


THE new parish church of St. Andrew, in Linton Road, 
Oxford, is of modern Norman design, the architect being 
Mr. А. В. С. Fenning, F.R.I.B,A., of 46, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, and the contractors Messrs Dove Bros., of 
Islington, N. The exterior of the building is of Monk's 
Park stone, and the slating of Welsh green. The carving 
has been carried out by Мг. W. H. Feldon, of Oxford, 
while Messrs, A. L. Moore and Co., of Southampton Row, 
W.C., were responsible for the glazing except the windows 
of the apse, which were entrusted to Messrs. J. Powell and 
sons, Tudor Street, E.C. Messrs. W. ‘Godwin and Son, 
of Withington, Hereford, carried out the tiling. The 
roofs of the nave and apse were constructed with steel trusses 
with solid and webbed plates, by Messrs. А. D. Dawney 
and Sons, of Steelworks Road, S.W. Тһе electric lighting 
was entrusted to the architect's designs by Messrs. Foort 
and Goudry, of Oxford. | 


———* —— 


JOTTINGS. 


£ 18,000 left by the late Baroness Weld will be expended 
in mosale and marbleavork decoration in the Lady Chapel 
at Westminster К.С. Cathedral, and the work is to be 
started immediately. 


THE following wills have been. proved:—George Frederick 
Bodley, R.A., 222,265; Arthur Giraud Browning, F.S.A., 
of Wandsworth Common, S.W., £43,936; James Beaty, 
builder, of Carleton, Carlisle, £21,487; John Cotton 
Powell, of East Grinstead—formerly of the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, E.C.— 454,388; Thomas Andrews, M.J.C.E., of 
Wortley, £33,614; and Thomas Kirklev, retired builder, 
of Sale, 29.397. 

AT last week's meeting of the Rhyl Urban Council, a letter 
was read from the Local ‘Government Board stating that 
they would be required to be furnished with full details and 
plans of the proposed improvements before they could 
sanction ап inquiry, and should the council proceed with 
any of the work prior to such inquiry, they would do so at 
the risk of the money coming out of the current rates. Mr. 
J. H. Ellis proposed that they proceed with the erection of 
the framework of the site-—namelv, by constructing а sea- 
wall. It was essential to the economic conditions of the 
town that this should be done. There had never been so 
many men out of work before. The motion having been 
seconded by Mr. Lew B. Evans, Mr. Frimston reminded 
the council that the last time the Local Government Board 
inspector was down at Rhyl he warned the council that if 
they again spent money in anticipation of obtaining a loan 
there might be а possibility of the Board withholding their 
sanction. Mr. Tilby urged that the whole question of site 
be gone into again. He would oppose the work being gone 
on with until they had received the sanction of the Office 
of Woods and Forests to erect the pavilion on the foreshore. 
Eventually it was decided by 9 votes to 5 to proceed with 
the work, subject to the consent of the Office of Woods and 
Forests being obtained. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. Ernest Collier, architect, Car- 
marthen, the “ Boyle” natural system of ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has been 
applied to the National School, Ferryside. 

No words of ours are needed in commendation of the O.W. 
papers. We have found them to bear out all the promises 
of the manufacturers. But we have lately inspected some 
of the O.W. tracing-paper which has been in use for six or 
seven years, and seemed none the worse for being folded 
and creased. It should be borne in mind that the O.W. 
No. "A" is а pure linen paper, which is low enough in 
price to be used freely for the roughest of sketches, as well 
as to being good enough for the finest miniature. work, the 
material being practically imperishable. Architects, en- 
gineers and survevors will find this paper useful for much 
of their work. Tt is sufficiently transparent to be used as 
tracing-paper on strong drawings. Plans when drawn upon 
this paper can be reproduced by heliography without 
having to be copied as heretofore upon ordinary tracing- 
paper. The company supply this paper direct in single 
rolls, 66in. wide and sovds. long. for 15s., net cash. This 
№. “A” O.W. paper is now being supplied in the following 
smaller sizes, as well as in the оу. 66in. rolls :- -25vds. 
by 66ins., sovds, bv 33ims., sovds. by 22ins. The company 
are confident that no other paper is equal to this for the 
combined qualities of toughness, durability and transpar- 
епсу. Sample sheets will be sent free on application to the 
O.W. Paper and Arts Co., Ltd.. 105, Great Russell Street, 


W.C. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Ilford (Essex). Emergeney hospital. Premiums amount- 
ing to £150. B. Henderson, 24, Manstield-rd., Ilford. £1.* 

Maidenhead. Secondary school. Premiums: £100, 50, 
and 25. Education Secretary, The Forbury, Reading. 55.* 
(not returnable !) 

Oldbury (Worcs.). | Schools. Intending | competitors 
must apply to S. Vernon, Public Bdgs., Oldbury, by Jan. 18. 

Rochdale. Feb. 1. Branch baths, to cost 47.500. Pre- 
miums: £25, 15 and 10. S. S. Platt, Boro? Surveyor. 
105. 64,% 

Sunderland. Jan. 6. Technical college extension. De- 
signs invited from architects practising in Sunderland who 
have had a bona-fide office as such in the borough for the 
past twelve months, and from the firm who designed the 
existing college buildings. Premiums: тоо and бо. J. 
W. Moncur, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall. 

Wigan. Jan. 13. Bronze statue (sketches and models). 
Premiums: £50, 15 and 10. Town Clerk. 

NOTRS OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 

Aberdare. Jan. 13. Villas (17) at Gadlys. Alec. S. 
Cameron, architect, 1, Glanant-st., Aberdare. 

Aldershot. Stable (30-stall) of steel, timber, and corru- 


gated поп. and with concrete foundations. H. В. 
Measures, F.R.T.B.A., 8o, Pall Mall, S.W. 10s. (not 


returnable), 

Bradford, Jan. 8. Mortuary. ete. 
Whitaker-bdgs., Brewerv-st., Bradford. 

Banham (Norfolk). Dec. 23-Jan. то. School alterations, 
ес. E. J. Tench, Royal Insurance-bdgs., Upper King- 
st.. Norwich.  ros.* 

Barnes. Jan. 13. Elec. crane. б. B. Tomes, 
A.M.I.C.E.. U.D.C. Offices, Mortlake, S.W. 

Beckenham (Kent). Jan. 6. Extension of destructor-house. 
John А. Angell, surveyor, U.D.C. Offices. £2.* 


City Architect, 


Bedlington. Jan. 7. Sewerage work. J. E. Johnston, 
U.D.C. Offices. 
Birmingham. Jan. 4-21. School, Washwood Heath. 


Finance Office, Education Dept., Edmund.st., B’ ham. 43 
Brixham (Devon). Jan. 25. Houses and shops. 

W. Vanstone, Palace-chbrs., Paignton. 
Bocking (Essex). Dec. 19-Jan. 13. 

etc. Frank Whitmore, 73. Duke-st., Chelmsford. £5-* 
Bromley-by-Bow, Е. Jan. r3. Refuse-destroving 

plant. Н. Heckford, A.M.T.C.E., Boro’ Council Offices. 

Poplar, E. £2 2s.* Ä | 

(Continued on Page vin.) 
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NDON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 10. 1908, 


ACTON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


- 


arning to the promoters of similar competitions 
against attempting to carry them through in the face 
of such an official ban as was placed upon this bv the 
Royal .Institute of British Architects. Some forty designs 
were received, and it has been freely stated that the assessor 
had some difficulty in finding a design qualified for the third 
premium. At all events the three peemiated designs do not 
present a very encouraging exhibition of architectural art as 
applied to municipal buildings, if we regard them in ihe 
twofold aspect of plan and elevation. The site is ап open 
one, and surely not very difficult of negotiation, vet a strong 
and easy grip of the whole problem of plan and exterior 
treatment is not apparent in the premiaied designs, and the 
council would have acted wisely in deferring the competi- 
tion till their unfortunate difference with a former competi- 
tor had been equitably settled. 

That a doubt exists in the minds of the council as io 
whether either of the three designs premiated by Mr. No man 
Shaw could be executed for the money, is evidenced by its 
decision to refer them to the survevor Гог an opinion, and 
to defer their decision on Mr. Shaw's award until this esti- 
mate 18 before them. It will be noted, however, that the 
author of No. 26 (placed first by the assessor) estimates. the 
cost of his design at £18,000 (462,048 cubic feet at gil.). 
with a balance of £672. No. 6 (placed second) is estimated 
at £19,796 (396.973 cubic feet at rrd., and 64,166 cubic 
feet in foundations at 6d.). No. 34 (placed third) is esii- 
mated at £18,400 (401,691 cubic feet at r1d.). 

The most economically-designed plan, with very short 
corridors, No. 26, works out at the largest cubical contents 


of the three; but, by taking it at gd., the cost is made io 
On the other hand, №. 34. 


HE result of this competition should surely act as а 
| Ww 


whilst taking a much more probable rate, viz., rid. per 
cubic foot, works out at only £400 above the limit fixed by 
the council. 

A comparison of the three premiated designs is certain 
not wholly in favour of No. 26, which is placed firsi. The 
building up to the chief angle of the site a central block 
with angle entrance, leaves two spaces for develop- 
ment right and left, but the additional buildings which 
might come on the south end of the front building. in Win- 
chester Road, suggest some drawbacks to the original Бин”. 
ing. Though fairly good in its proportion and arrangement 
for the first building, it is doubtful if the extension would be 
so satisfactory. The entrance is very direct, into an angle 
hall, with stairs going backwards right and left of the en- 
trance, and uniting in one final flight. The accountants’ 
offces occupy the front to High Street, and the survevor's 
the Winchester Siret front. with deputy survevor's. and 
driwing-office to the inner side of the site, lighted from the 
north-east. The town cle k is locaed on the first floor on 
the High Street front, whilst the commidee and waiting- 
rooms and council retiring and anie-rooms extend down the 
Winchester Street font, the council chamber itself being 

Winchester Street 


placed at right angles back from the 
front, so that it has every advantage of quiet. A 
common room Юг the staff is a good suggestion 


On the lower ground floor are. the 
electricity and education departments, together with 
sanitary inspectors, ete. The placing of the entrance 
at the angle, with corridors branching from it along the 
High Street and Winchester Street, gives the plan a compact 
арреагапсе, and makes the access short and direct to the 
various departments. The interior area Пеһіз staircase, 
lavatories, and corridors, and partly the council chamber, 
which, having a top light. could be made practically inde- 
pendent of its other lighting. The exterior of the design 
Is certainly unattractive, and we think is treated: with an 
undue amount of soliditv for so small a building. There 
IS no reason why that portion of the building which is 
planned in a curve round the angle of the two streets should 


for the upper floor. 
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stone niches. 


be relieved. only by one door, and two ! 
Here was a legitimate place to obtain light and air, and 
to create some richness or qualitv of light and shade, as 4 
set off to the very plain and subdued character of the 
two main fronts, which are not unpleasing in their simplicity 
of treatment, with heavy cornice and blocking course, and 
agreeably proportioned range of windows on the main floor. 
However, the exterior treatment may be casily remedied 
without losing any needful dignity. It is a good essay in 
the direction Mr. Shaw has lately been suggesting in his 
own designs. 

As to the second premiated design, No. 6, we confess 
we cannot find a reason for its place. The plan shows a 
new building placed in a compact, self-contained block at 
the south end of the Winchester Street front. This certainly 
gives the council chamber a quiet position on the south 
side of the site. But the plan cannot be considered satis- 
factory as a whole, and the elevations are poor. А pretty 
good judge of competitions has assured us that he cannot 


find any reason for the placing of either the second or third 
third pre- 


premiated designs, but the plan of the 
miated design has some good points, and the 
in the proportions and effect. 


elevations are quite nice 
The drawings are far the best of the three sets. No. 34 


places his building right in the centre of the High Street 
front, and suggests that the angle of the site be given up to 
а sort of garden space, with a carriage way, giving 
access to the future town hall, which 1$ proposed to. be 
placed along the Winchester Street front, having a well 
designed end gable with octagonal turret at the High Street 
end. The main entrance to the municipal offices is in the 
centre of the block, with stairs behind. To the left are 
the survevors offices, and to the right the accountants’, and 
the entrance at either end of the block gives direct and 
separate access to those two departments. "The electrical 
and education offices, and town clerk's rooms are on the 
first floor. from which level it is one flight of stairs down 
to the counci]. chamber. The committee room, council 
chamber, ete., are to the rear, and are conveniently and 
compactly arranged; the inspectors rooms being under 
them, one flight of stairs down from the grand floor. 

There is no reason why the Acton Council should not 
obtain a satisfactory design, especially if the suggestions 
of the assessor as to some alteration of the exterior of the 
first premiated design be carried out. But the affair has 
obviously come very nearly being an absolute failure, if 
what we have seen is all that a competent assessor could 
select as being possible out of all that was sent in for com- 
petition, and it is an object lesson to the profession on the 


value of co-operation. 


* 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HAT the exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers comes as а “pick- 
me-up" to the jaded picture-goer there can be liitle 

doubt. Its exhibits are as varied and astonishing as the 
most eager searcher after sensations could desire. There is 
some serene and masterlv work on the walls, and the west 
room is, on the whole, one of much impressiveness. The 
South Room rouses one's great interest, which is not unmixed 
with wonder. whilst the North Room is simply amazing. If 
one went to sleep the moment after coming from a first visit, 
the nightmare would be vivid, no doubt. and amongst its 
intricacies we should see wandering here, there and every- 
where two terrible *ladies." who pose under various titles 
on the walls, and cast a lurid light on the possible develop- 


ments of humanity. 


A CHARMING exhibition of landscape art is now on view at 
the Royal Water Colour Societv's, in Pall Mall. The works 
are few in number, but of considerable distinction, including 
the names of A. D. Peppercorn, T. S. Hill, Т. Austen Brown. 
W. Aumonier, Leslie Thomson. and R. W. Allan. One 
thing which appears to unite this little band of artists into 
sympathy is their power of expressing their personality of 
vision in their work, and an evident determination to main- 
tain their ideality of outlook. Amongst them, Mr. Pepper- 
corn is most distinguished for the personality of his broad 
handling. His “Upland Hayfield” is a masterly expression 
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resolution that no designs be considered which would exceed 
in price £18,000, that being the sum to which the majority 
of the council were pledged. After a long discussion the 
chairman moved a resolution that the three designs selected 
be referred to the surveyor—Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, A.R.I.B.A. 
—to obtain satisfactory evidence that their ‘cost would come 
within the amount stipulated. ‘This was agreed to. 


of tender, mellow light and colour, which 1s seldom ех- 
pressed with such beauty and power. At the opposite end 
of the room Mr. Allan has one of his finest seascapes, 2 
large picture instinct with the freshness and life of the sea. 
‘The gallery affords plenty of contrasts, as We turn from the 
foregoing to Mr. Peppercorn's low-toned pictures, and then 
to Mr. Austen Brown's tender passages ol colour, again to 
Mr. Thomson's serene and placid views of field and river, 
and then to Mr. Aumonier's charming views of Southern 
England. One feels in such an exhibition that there are 
artists amongst us whose aims and accomplishment have 
some relation of cause and effect, and who have helped us 
to realise afresh the beauties of landscape art. 


‘THE 98 sets of designs for the municipal buildings proposed 
to be erected at Hertford, at a cost of £3,500, were recently 
exhibited in the Corn Exchange for the inspection of the 
committee. Four competitors were selected for final adjudi- 
cation, viz., Mr. Charles Carter, of Parliament Buildings, 
Parliament Street, Nottingham ; Messrs. G. and R. P. 
Baines, of London; Mr. Clifford A. Aish, of Ealing; and 
Mr. A. F. Scott, of Norwich. Mr. J. P. Briggs, 
F.R.IB.A., was called in to assist the committee in their 
selection. ‘The Committee of Selection consisted of the whole 
of the corporation, and they balloted for the final choice, ° 
with the result that Mr. Carter's designs were placed first, 
Messrs. Baines’s second, Mr. Aish’s third, and Mr. Scott’s 


fourth. 


At the annual general meeting of the Ulster Society of 
Architects—held at Belfast last week—the Right Hon. 
Robert Young, J.P., was elected president for the ensuing 
vear, with Mr. W. J. Gilliland, F.R.I.B.A., as vice presr 
dent. Among the matters referred to in the annual report 
of the council was the desired alliance of the society with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, which is not 
yet accomplished, ^ owing mainly to the persistent oppost- 
tion on the part of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. The council has continued, however, to press the 
claims of the society on the British Institute, and has 
pointed out the anomalous position taken up by the latter, 
inasmuch as it entrusts the conduct of its examinations fot 
all Ireland to your society, and at the same time maintains 
that the time is not vet ripe for alliance. It rests with the 
members to consider whether an alliance with some other 
architectural body might not be more advantageous to the 
society than to continue to remain unassociated with any 
central professional organisation.” 


LLANDRINDOD Wes Urban Council have selected the 
scheme submitted by Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, Е.К.1.В.А., 
Llandrindod Wells, and Mr. J. H. Williams, 15, Foregate 
Street, Worcester, for the development of a recreation 
ground and the erection of a pavilion and other buildings, 
ond at the next meeting they will consider the advisability 
of applving to the L.G.B. for power to borrow a sum of 


about £7,500 for the purpose of carrying out these works. 


AT Tuesday's special meeting of the Kings Norton Higher 
Education Sub-committee, to consider various questions in 
connection with the erection of a dual secondary school, it 
was decided to submit the names of the fol'owing local 
architects who’ might be invited to furnish competitive 
designs for the building:—Mr. T. E. Dove, Mr. W. A. 
Harvev, Mr. W. H. Bidlake, Mr. A. Harrison, and Messrs. 


Chatwin and Son. 


On the 6th inst., Mr. Wm. H. Thorpe, of Leeds. gave au 
illustrated lecture to the Liverpool Architectural Society on 
« Villas and Gardens of Rome, Tivoli and Frascati." 


A MEETING of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers” Society 
was held yesterday week in Caxton Hall, Westminster, to 
discuss the subject of ^a standard notation for engincering 
formule." Mr. W. N. Twelvetrees presided. А reso'ution 
was carried unanimously requesting the council to approach 
the Engineering Standards Committee, the Universities 
having engineering faculties, and the leading engineering 
institutions, societies, and associations іп the British 
Empire, with the object of bringing about concerted action 
in the matter, “or to take such other steps as may in the 
council’s opinion best conduce to this end.” ‘There was 
evidently a strong feeling among those present that steps 
should be taken to obtain uniformity in the expression of 
engineering symbols, and that each symbol should have а 


definite meaning in each branch of engineering. 


THE municipality of New York are considering the question 
of erecting new municipal buildings at an estim^ted cost of 
over six million dollars. It is intended that the buildings 
shall possess the greatest possible architectural beauty, and 
with this object in view Mayor M'Lellan has requested the 
following thirteen firms of architects to take part in a com- 
petition for the best plans—J. Stewart Barney, Carrere and 
Hastings, Clinton and Russell, J. Н. Freeland, Cass 
Gilbert, Hines and La Farge, Helmme and Huberty, 
Hoppin and Koen, Howells and Stokes, H. R. Marshall, 
McKim, Mead and White, Trowbridge and Livingstone, 
and Warren and Wetmore. Each firm is to receive 1,000 
dollars for its work, and 5,000 dollars will—in the event of 
the building not being proceeded with—be awarded to the 
firm whose plans are pronounced to be the best. ‘The 
assessors will each receive £200. Designs have to be sent 
in by April 15 next, and the award will be made known 
by May 14. 


Tue Waldorf Hotel, in Aldwych, the exterior view of which 
was illustrated in our Christmas number for 1906, is to be 
opened on the 22nd inst. The building, in which £400,000 
has been invested, has been erected from the designs of 


Mr. Marshall Mackenzie by the Waring-White Building Co. 


It contains 400 bed-rooms, and the restaurant is 3ooft. long. ы 
x OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
COMPETITIONS. PAPILLON HALL. 


E. L. Lutyens, Architect. 
WE published the plan of this interesting house in Our 
Christmas number, with views of two aspects. We now give 
views from other points, which will help further to elucidate 
the effect from the plan. 


P REMIUMS of £50. £30, and £20 respectively, in the 
competition for designs for new municipal buildings 
for Stirling, to cost 412,000, were awarded on Tues- 

dav, the successful competitors being: (1) Messrs. Salmon, 

Son and Gillespie, 53, Bothwell Street, Glasgow ; (2) Messrs. 

Stewart and Paterson, 14, Blythswood Square, Glasgow ; 

and (3) Mr. Alexander Wingate, 131, West Regent Street, 

Glasgow. Mr. Wm. Leiper, R.S.A., was the assessor. 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


Design by Messrs. REID AND East, Fr.R.I.B.A. 

Our elevation of the Belvedere Road of this able design 
shows how the tower rises up in complete detachment from 
the main building, and also the effective grouping of features 
in this front. The big pavilion roofs produce fine masses of 
outline, and are doubtless much nearer to the English tradi- 
tions than the square outlines of flat roofs. Few more 1M- 
teresting essays have probably been submitted in this 1m- 
portant competition. 


Acton District Council met yesterday week, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. S. Schultess-Young, to consider Mr. 
Norman Shaw's award, which placed designs Nos. 26, 6 and 
34 as winners of the premiums offered. А report by the 
survevor stated that, reckoning the cost of the work at r1d. 
per cubic foot, the prices came to 622,011, 24.098, and 
{20,269 respectively. Councillor Eydmann moved a 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


В. T. С. JACKSON, R.A., writes to the “Times: "— 
‘Like my friend Mr. Е. S. Prior, I was disquieted 
by the confident assurance of the delegates of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings that the old 
stones used in refixing the groining had been refaced in a 
mechanical manner by а ‘drag.’ Тһе drag is а metal comb 
much beloved by masons, who, unless prevented, like to 
make stone as smooth as plaster. I do not allow its use on 
new buildings, still less on old, and had strictly forbidden 
its use at Winchester. Experience of former reports issued 
by this well-meaning but somewhat hysterical society еп- 
couraged me to hope for the best, and I was not surprised 
when, in answer to my telegram to the clerk of works, I was 
told that no drag had been used on any old masonry. Yes- 
terday I was at the cathedral, and satisfied myself that this 
is so. Most of the old stones still have some of the old 
whitewash on them, some have traces of colour, and none 
have had the surface scraped or disturbed. ‘The statement 
in the report for the society's delegates is entirely untrue. 
Whether they have mistaken chiselling of the 13th century 
for the modern drag I do not pretend to sav. Their report 
is interesting as recording the observations of three ingenious 
gentlemen who made the most of two or three hours between 
the arrival of one train and the departure of another. These 
erudities hastily gobbled up,’ as honest Tom Coryat would 
have called them, eked out with facts that could be culled 
from information which you, Sir, have from time to time been 
good enough to insert in vour columns, have served as mate 
rial for what seems not so much a report as an attack on 
those who have the anxious and difficult task of doing their 
best to preserve the cathedral from ruin. The other sugges- 
tions in the report are on a par with the foregoing. I am 
aware of the excellence of blue lias lime, but have yet to 
learn that it makes stronger work than Portland cement. 
The moulded base of the outside wall, which had long been 
buried in the ground, is now exposed to view and repaired ; 
loose stones have been reset, decayed stones replaced bv new 
where it was inevitable, and the whole is pointed. № un- 
prejudiced observer will, I believe, agree with the delegates 
that this is a misfortune. Not a single new stone has been 
or will be put in, except where the old is crushed or perished, 
either here or in any part of the building under my charge. 
Perhaps the most surprising suggestion in the report is that 
good mortar can be made with one-seventh or one-ninth part 
only of cement! 

“Tt would be disastrous if this report, consisting; as I 
have shown, largely of unfounded statements and gratuitous 
suggestions unsupported by experience, should have any 
effect in stopping the flow of subscriptions which are so 
sorely needed, by inspiring distrust of the methods employed 
in the repair. We who are responsible for it are not in- 
fallible; we make mistakes like other men; we can but do 
our best, and we yield to no one in our love for the old 
building. I venture to plead that those who have given un- 
limited time to this perilous task, and have learned by the 
experience of two anxious years how to meer, as I hope suc- 
cessfully, difficulties almost unparallelled in work of this 
kind, are better entitled to public confidence than the irre- 
sponsible authors of a report based on one afternoon's visit." 


Mr. Francis Fox follows up Mr. Jackson's letter to “ The 
Times” as follows :— 
_ “Having read with much regret the remarks published 
in your columns on Tuesday last, December 31, of the 
delegates of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, I consider it only due to the Dean and Chapter that 
the actual facts of the case should be laid before the public. 

" [n consequence of the grave condition of the fabric the 
Dean called for expert advice, and Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
the diocesan architect, and Mr. J. B. Colson, architectural 
surveyor to the cathedral, reported upon it; but as the chief 
ource of the difficulty was underground and, therefore, out 
of sight, and as it involved very serious engineering ‘pro- 
blems, it was deemed advisable that an engineer accustomed 
to deal with bad foundations should also be consulted ; and 
а Mr. Jackson's request I was asked to collaborate with 
im. 
“Мг. Jackson, with much careful forethought, had caused 
a trial pit to be sunk near the cathedral whilst he was 
engaged in timbering up the building inside and out, and | 


succeeded in finding a fine bed of compact gravel at a depth 
of.some 16ft. below the old foundations, from which he 
decided to underpin the walls; short of this depth there was 
no solid bottom. 

“Тһе ancient builders in A.D. 1079.and again in A.D. 1202 
had sunk their excavations to as low à level as their rude 
appliances would allow, some oft. below the surface. 
They came to a bed of marl and also to water-level, and to 
form a foundation they placed beech trees side by side in 
the trenches in a horizontal position, and on these they 
founded the cathedral. 

“There is conclusive evidence that subsidence of the 
building took place at a very earlv date, possibly from the 
commencement, and wide cracks appeared in the walls. 
These have been from time to time hidden from view by 
the insertion of new stones on the face of the walls, but 
again cracks appeared, buttresses have moved seriously out 
of the upright, one gable overhinging to-day more than 
4ft., and stone has fallen from the roof-arching. 

“Jt was necessary to find out the cause; and by means 
of this trial pit it was discovered that the bed of marl was 
onlv 6ft. in thickness, and was resting on soft peat, similar 
to an Irish bog, some 8ft. in depth. "This peat has com- 
pressed probably from a considerably greater thickness, and 
has caused distortion and cracking of the walls in all direc- 
tions; and the verv serious problem had to be solved as to 
the best method for carrying down the fcundations to the 
gravel bed underlying the peat. 

"Pumping was plainly inadmissible, the use of com- 
pressed air was inapplicable, screw piles and caissons were 
considered and rejected, a slab of concrete, on which to float 
the cathedral was impossible, and finally it was decided to 
employ a diver, by which means the work is done quietly, 
noiselessly, and without vibration. | 

“ Although nothing below the ground is visible tc the eve 
of the public, as a result of expenditure, still we are able 
to report that so soon as each pit or length of excavation 
is completed and filled up with concrete the fabric is resting 
on a solid foundation. good for all time. 

“In the report Бу Mr. Thackeray Turner one is struck by 
the entire absence of sympathy cr generosity ; statements 
are made which are at variance with the facts, and sugges- 
tions are offered which are unsound; but there is not one 
word of commendation nor of support for the Dean and 
Chapter and architects, who feel the heavy responsibility 
resting upon them in their great and anxious work. 

“The cathedral authorities stand in need of all the en- 
couragement and assistance they can obtain if thev are to 
preserve this national memorial for the use of future genera- 
tions. It is the burial place of several cf our Saxon Kings, 
and is bound up in the history of our country through the 
whole line of Sovereigns to the present date; but it is in 
jeopardy, and is sinking, and in actual movement to-day in 
those parts in which underpinning has not been executed. 
Although this operation is of the utmost necessity for the 
preservation of the building, one half of the excellent work- 
men have had to be discharged for lack of funds. 

“To complete this urgent work a piriod of at least three or 
four years will be required, and, therefore, every day lost 
now is to be deplored, as these repairs will not brook delay. 

* Those engaged in the work, and who love these ancient 
buildings. will not allow an old stone, with its weather- 
worn edges, its mossy appearance, and with all its history, 
to be touched, much less discarded, unless it is actually 
crushed and broken; the work is being done with the most 
profound solicitude and reverence, and all we ask for is 
kindly assistance and practical help." 

MK 


— 


THE new entrance hall lounge and buffet added to the 
Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, is said to be the first structure 
of its kind in England. The lounge hall, soft. square. 
gives access, on the ground floor, to the stalls and reserved 
pit, and a surrounding gallery opens upon the dress circle 
and balcony. At the rear of the hall, on the ground floor, 
is a lounge for gentlemen, fitted up in old English stvle in 
oak. Playgoers have the advantage of assembling in the 
hall, instead of waiting in the street foz the opening of the 
theatre doors. The design of the new hall is Italian Renais- 
sance. The stage of the existing theatre has also been re- 
modelled and made double the size, while the whole of the 
dressing-rooms are in an adjoining building, connected by 


a fireproof corridor. 
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SAFETY EXITS FOR THEATRES.* 


R. SEAGER said that the subject of safe egress 
from public buildings was one of such paramount 
importance that he had very readily accepted the op- 

portunity offered him of placing before members for their con- 
sideration and criticism a method he had designed for pre- 
venting crushing at exits. He had the more confidence in 
doing this as the method had already been carried out at 
some of the exits in two New Zealand theatres, with the 
result that the audience were able to leave that portion of 
the auditorium to which the method was applied much more 
freely and quickly than under the ordinary arrangements. 
Fortunately there had been no panic since the alteration, 
but the ease with which the audience passed from the 
auditorium to the street without the slightest tendency to, or 
even possibility of, crushing confirmed him in the belief 
(which the study of principles and their application in 
models had created) that he was justified in calling his 
method “the safety exit. 

Such slaves were we to ТҮТЕТІП that building after 
building was constructed in which were to be seen “all the 
faults in the forming of exits which had led to such heart- 
rending fatalities in the past. To effect any improvement 
it was principles, not precedents, which must be carefully 
studied, understood, and followed. No greater error could 
be committed than to regard the London County Council 
Regulations as all that was required to be followed in order 
to make places of entertainment safe in times of panie, or 
even as convenient as possible on ordinary occasions. They 
merely stated a minimum number and a minimum width of 
openings; they made по attempt w hatever to show how they 
should be constructed, except in the case of stairs, which he 
should show was the form which in times of panic would 
be more likely to lead to disaster than many others. The 
mode of construction of exits was of infinitely greater im- 
portance than their number and width. Many places of 
amusement, leeture-halls, and places of worship, though 
fulfiliing the requirements of the council, would prove to be 
veritable death-traps in times of panic: a very large propor- 
tion of the audience would never be able to reach the exits 
at all, and а great many more would either be crushed 
them or in the corridors or stairs leading to them, and this 
because the elementary principles which should govern their 
construction had been Ignored. "The principles were so ex- 
tremely simple that they only needed to be clearly stated. to 
at once place in the possession of all a standard of criticism 
by which every work could be rightly judged, 

The problem was so to arrange exits that. without any 
choice in the matter, perfectly irresponsible people in any 
portion of the building should be impelled to move towards 
the one designed for their use, through which thev must be 
able to pass to the street without any danger of resistance 
either from the structural arrangements or from opposing 
active forces. This was the fundamental principle to be 
kept steadily in view as the ideal to be reached as nearly as 
possible. The author demonstrated by diagrams and 
models how this principle had been totally neglected in some 
lately erected buildings, and went on to refer to а dictum 
of a writer on theatre planning that long straight passages 
were objectionable, because “а Jony straight passage, and 
more a long straight stair, was open to the danger of 
accumulated pressure.” It could be very simply demon- 
strated, however, that Mm a straight passage—properly 
designed— whatever its length there could not possibly be 
any pressure at all provided. the sides were perfectly smooth, 
as thev should be, and that the passage was of equal width 
throughout. Moreover, accumulated pressure was not 
de] xin ent upon the length of a passage at all, but onlv on 
its width. ‘This was a most important consideration, which 
must of necessity have great influence upon the designs of 
exits. Exits must be free from the danger of resistance, for 
motion in one direction, or pushing, could not be о 
into pressure unless there was something to push against. 
projections at the sides of passages. projecting j amis or Pet 
wavs, walls at а pa change of direction, or opposing 
active forces. АП these were objects of resistance, against 
which pressure could be exerted. 

Durst Seager, 


* Abstract of a Paper by S. Hurst of Christchurch, 


N.Z., read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
óth inst. 
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The author's safety exit, of which a plan was shown, had 
for its aim the eliminating of all resistance to outward pro- 
gress by means of curv a solid dwarf partitions, which 
should be shoulder high. or about 4 feet 6 inches. They 
might he constructed of double plates of sheet iron, must 
be permanently and strongly fixed, and be perfectly smooth. 
A diagram exhibited showed the method of application to an 
already existing exit. It showed that the exit--if wide 
enou: sh—would be divided into three parts, the outer ones 
equal in width to the gangwass at the ends of the seats, 
and the central one proportionate to the number of people 
using it. Dv the use of this simple device апу pushing 
would not create any pressure at the exit, but would only 
tend to hurry the audience more quickly into the street or 
corridor. 

Various ether models and diagrams were shown in order 
to demonstrate the author's plans for the easy progress of 
people out of the gangways of the theatre, and the applica- 
tion of the safety exit to suit varying Circumstances. 

The effectiveness of anv exit depended solely upon the 
number of people who could pass through it ша given time ; 
but this appeared. to have been wholly disregarded in the 
greater number of instances both in England and elsewhere, 
or the rule would never have been laid down, and apparently 
generally accepted, that “corridors shall have а minimum 
width of 4 feet 6 inches if for the use of not more than four 


hundred persons; shall be 5 feet if for the use of five 
hundred persons, and shall increase in width at the rate 
of 6 inches for each additional one hundred persons." These 


widths were shown to be based upon a fallacious principle. 

The author was of opinion that though the new regulations 
of 1906 demanded infinitely greater security than those which 
had hitherto been in force. thev might still be improved in 

several important particulars. The retention of the 5 feet 
width, although not presenting so serious an element of 
danger as the 4 feet 6 inches one, must be regarded as an 
oversight when опе reflected how easily possible it was 
for three people above the average or three men of average 
stature to block it bv forming a segmental arch across it. 

In conclusion the following points were put forward as 
showing the direction in which the London County Council 
Regulations should be amended :— 

The exits should be based on a unit measurement corre- 
sponding with the average width of adults. 

АП exits should be of even width throughout. 

If any increase was made in the width on the line of egress 
that width should be maintained to the street. 


The walls of all corridors should be perfectly smooth to a 
height of 5 feet. 


Every change of direction іп the exit should be made by 


means of curved nou-resisting surfaces. 
The exit from апу part of the building should in all cases 
be also the entrance, 


Every precaution should le taken to keep the exits un 
impeded by carriages or people. 


ж 
THE WALLS OF ROME. 


HE Press Association's и at Rome, writing 
under date January 1, states: The opening of 
several breaches in the walls of "йе has created 

so much discussion, in Italy as well as abroad, and such 
severe criticism has been passed on the present municipal 
council of the Italian capital, that an official statement on 
the subject may be advisable in order to put things in their 
right places, and assign the responsibility to those to whom 
it ‘belongs. 

Signor Ernesto Nathan, the newly-elec ted Mayor, askel 
for inform: tion on the subject, answered :—* The new muni- 
cipal administration has done nothing but ia what had 
been proposed and ratified by scientific bodies, and carried 
out bv the previous administration composed partly ol 
Moderates and partly of Clericals. Indeed, the new ad- 
ministration suspended for а few days the work initiated by 
its predecessors, to investigate И there was sufficient basis 
for the complaints on the sulijeet, А 

То confirm this statement, the following facts and figures 
are given:— The present municipal council was elected on 
Nov ember 10, 1907, and took up its duties at the end of that 
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month. It was on October 17, 1906, that Senaior Cruciani 
Alibrandi, then Mayor of Rome, asked the opinion ol ihe 
Municip: il Archeologic al Commission on a project for making 
openings in the walls of Rome between Porta Pinciana audi 
Porta Salaria, remarking that the development of the town 
rendered necessary the putting of the quarters inside the 
walls into communicaiion with those outside. The Mayor 
added that the municipality intended to surround ihe por- 
tions of the ur left standing with gardens, thus forming a 
promenade. 1 December 19, the Archaeological 
Commission en ascertained ihat the streich of wall be- 
tween Porta Salaria and Porta Pinciana contains, as an 
exception to the rule, portions of modern or almost modern 
restorations, so that the wall is reduced to а very bad con- 
dition, recognised the possibility of opening new and direct 
communication between the adjacent quarters. and indicated 
the parts which could be demolished without sensible damage 
to the Pinciana walls. Оп January 5, 1907, the Mayor 
asked the Minister of Public Instruction to confirm ihe 
opinion of the Archeological Commission, and on January 
16 the Minister answered, approving four of the proposed 
openings and making observations on a fifth near Porta Pin- 
лапа, begging the municipality to modify the project. in 
order not to isolate that gate too much. On February 5 the 
Mayor wrote to the Minister that the municipality would 
conform to the suggestion, and on March 26 ihe Minister 
replied approving the whole project. 

On June 14 the question of those openings. together with 
two more, was amply discussed in a publie siting of the 
municipal council, in which views and objections were freely 
ventilated, ending bv approving by а large majority the pro- 
posed openings. After another exchange of letiers with the 
Minister of Public Instruction the latter approved also the 
two additional openings above mentioned, and on September 
17, 1907, the publication for the lowest bids for the neces- 
sary work was made all over Rome, and on October 28 the 
contract was concluded, and the demolition began on Novem 
ber 25. The opening of the walls was for a long time in- 
sistently and urgently demanded for reasons of communica. 
tion, of hygiene, and of decenc v by many inhabitants of thai 
region, in à great part British citizens, including some hold- 


ing official positions. 
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THE SANITARY ENGINEER.* 


E have felt hampered by the lack of a proper desig 
nation in lieu of the somewhat vague and Inappro- 

priate expression, “sanitary engineer,” and have 

cast about during the past few weeks for a term embodying 
the many ramifications of this profession. Suggesting eupho- 
mously to the lay mind that which it expresses to those Con- 
nected with the practice, the term “sanitary engineer” has 
hitherto passed muster, but we think this is capable of 
amendment, even as it stands, by substituting saritation for 


sanitary, so that designation shall тоге cle: VN express an 


engineer of sanitation. We suzgest for the consideration of 


this meeting the tiile saritist, as expressing both to the lay 
and tec hnical mind a profession which deals wich all branches 
of the science of sanitation, ‘The word is new, we think, 
but so is the profession; at any rate. in default of a more 
appropriate term, we will make use of it throughout our 

aper, as more suitable for the purpose than any we have 
thought of or been able to find. 

The meaning to the general public of a “sanitary engineer" 
I8 someone whose duty is solely to lay drains, and, maybe, 
to attend to water and gas-pipes. We do not think that the 
public are sufficiently educated on these matters to know 
the difference between a “sanitary engineer” and a plumber 
or drain-layer, and, indeed. we go further than this, and 
say that a very large number of "candidates who enter for 


the examinations held bv this institute are as ignorani of 
the proper meaning of the term as the general public. Being 
closely connected With the Examination Committee. for four 
years, we say this with all seriousness, and make an appeal 
to the council of this institute to use its growing influence to 
educate the general public on this point, and more especially 
that class from which the future sanitist is likely to spring. 
Fortunately, this institute is permitting only those candidate S 


a СА. 5.А., 


* From. a Paper read by Messrs. А. Alban Н. Scott, M.S 
and Percival M. Fraser, A.R.LB.A., at a mecting of the Institute 


of Sanitary Engineers on November 18 last. 


who have a good knowledge of their work, both in theory 
and practice, to qualify, and we шау hope for a still. more 
stringent. standard in the near future. We irusc the next 
session will be opened by a lecture on the sanitist his duties, 
range of knowledge, and responsibilities. Why have none 
of our universities a professorship for sanitary science, whilsc 
medicine should form so ппройан a part of the curriculum ? 
Medical science. is being pampered and spoilt, and its 
younger men are suffering from ай overweening scit-con- 
fidence. The medical profession. point. unblushingly to the 
decreased. death-rate, and хау: Behold what we do for the 
nation? what time the humble sanitist works earnesily and 
ever striking at the roots. of disease, and estab- 
which posterity can never be suf- 
which there 
sanitist. 


steadily, 
lishing conditions for 
ciently thankful. Реасе hath its victories, of 
are none greater than those to be gained. by che 
We want our universities to provide courses іп ihe science 
of sanitation, and we want our public schools to recognise 
it before it is forced upon them by the public, who are begin- 
uing to realise the hundreds of lives lost. and che years of 
pun and misery caused, by the lack of authority to demand 


that our homes are built and equipped and maintained on 


proper sanitary lines. 
In view of the dire need for a. properlv-<quipped body of 


santtists, it is a matier of grave concern io enquire Into the 
qualifications of the many people and firms who now call 
themselves “sanitary engineers.” It is a painful process to 
follow in their footsieps and amend their work, with ihe 
thought in one's mind that what one sees is bui one among 
many thousands of such abominations. It should be a 
criminal act for any person to carry out a building or otic 
scheme with defective sanitary or hygienic details, It may 
be assumed that this countiy spends too many millions a year 
on making and maintaining weapons to kill to sanction the 
comparatively paltry sum required to establish a Minister of 
Public Health, a Minister whose responsibility it would be 
to see that the country to its uttermost parts, with its houses 
and factories and workshops, were kept in such а condi- 
tion as to reduce all unwarrantable disease to the lowest pos- 
sible point. А Department o£. Public Health would pro- 
bably not cost more iban 7,25.000 а vear. Surely the 
number of lives that would be saved every day is worth this 
suin ? 

\t a meeting of the Roval Institute of British Architec:s, 
1882, attention was called to sanitary 


held on February 6, 
science, as dis- 


science in the following terms :—^" Sanitary 
tinguished from the art of healing, is the art of preventing 
disease; that is, preserving health. Therefore, из sphere 
is very wide, and its action governed by many Influences, the 
proper gradation of. which ji seems at present impossible to 
decide. We may take this, with slight qualifications, as a 
definition of sanitary sele nec, and as suggesting the sphere 
of a sanitist, and we should then realise that the work is of 
the utmost importance, and that we are not a set of glorified 
plumbers, but skilled and honourable professors of the theory 
and practice of all matters pertaining to the art and science 
of preventing disease. It is most essential that technical 
education should be preceded by sound elementary instruc- 
tion, in order to develop the mind of vouth and enable it to 
become receptive. ‘That this elementary education 1$ now 
recognised by the public as being essential and important is 
evidenced by the fact that in London alone, in the year 1905, 
over three and three-quarter million pounds sterling was 
spent upon elementary education. [t is not т our province 
just now to discuss whether the full benefits of this outlay 
are obtained. Tt is, however, we think, open to verv grave 
question. Undoubtedly. there is а very great waste of boih 
time and money, И the extraneous administration expenses 
and capital expense were lessened, More advantageous results 
could be obtained by using the monies thus gained in further- 
ing the actual contact jr teacher and pupil. Much of 
hie present failure in elementary education arises, we think, 
from the fact that there is too much hard and fast о 
in the curriculum. Practically the same syllabus is used i 

schools for the naturally intellige nt child and for the genus 
dunce, and, above all, the same, or practic ally the same, 
svllabus, is used for town and country scho: als: thev are, 
apparently, all taught only such things as шау be required 
or useful only to those living and working i in towns, but there 
is no instruction vouchsafed to country children coneerning 
the elements of agricultural science and the use and manipu- 
lation of agric uliural machinery, nor are they grounded) in 
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facts pertaining to the raising of crops or cattle, the care of 
the soil, or the effects of the seasons. Teachers are to-day 
selected solely from the point of view of the knowledge they 
are supposed to have; but there are other points which 
should receive attention. There are many excellent so-called 
teachers who have knowledge, but have not the art of being 
able to impart that knowledge into the minds of their pupils ; 
and, again, a person with the necessary knowledge may be 
physically and morally quite unfit to have charge of the 
training of young people. A teacher should have all those 
qualifications and capabilities which it is most desirable to 
inculcate into the mind of youth. АП classes of teachers 
should be selected, first for their moral effect, second tor 
their ability to impart their knowledge to the vouth, and 
third for their knowledge. They should, moreover, com- 
bine the three qualities under an unostentatious but strong 
personality. | 
The system adopted in the elementary schools no doubt 
accounts for a large proportion of the lack of interest taken 
by the teachers in their pupils, for as they have little chance 
of seeing the result of their endeavours there can be no real 
earnestness in their labours. In many cases the teacher 
only has a pupil for one year, and then he is entirely lost 
sight of, and the grounding is, therefore, given without 
objective. Again, when teachers are kept year after year 
teaching only to one standard, they are bound to become 
narrow-minded and stale, and must almost inevitablv lapse 
into a system of teaching by rote, especially as it Is not to 
their interests to prepare minds for others to work upon. 
Whilst on this point, it might be well to call attenuon to 
the lack of real educational matter dealt with in the elemen- 
tary scholastic Press. We find there is a continual and in- 
creasing dissatisfaction expressed by the contributors in the 
editorial matter. The Press is, meanwhile, particularly 
barren in all that concerns the technical side of education. 

‘There is a total lack of endeavour to help forward or to 
formulate schemes for efficient work in this connection. 
Teachers should remember that they are but à means to an 
end, the end being the proper education and training of their 
pupils. The teacher's aim should be, not to turn out the 
complete scholar in а given time, but rather utilise that time 
in moulding him into the model from which the real man 15 
to take its likeness. Until education can be discussed by the 

‘Government as а national and not an electioneering tactic, 
it can never receive that measure of consideration and study 
necessary to found it on a practical and efficient basis. It is 
the most important subject which the nation has before it at 
the moment. Indeed, to our mind, if this question becomes 
more nearly solved, all other questions will present less diff- 
culty, as they would be coped with by a nation of which 
each individual member was a thinking and rational being. 

We propose to deal with only the broad principles in- 
volved, not with the details of working. It would be in- 
teresting, in the first place, to endeavour to define education, 
technical education, and, finally, the term “sanitist.” Ruskin 
savs of education that “the entire object of true education is 
to make people not merely do the right things but enjoy 
the right things, and not merely to be industrious but to love 
industry— not merelv to be learned but to love knowledge." 

And again, in speaking of education as not to be regarded 
as a means of livelihood, he says: “You are to spend on 
national education, and to be spent for it; and to make by 
it, not more money, but better men; to get into this British 
Island the greatest possible number of good and brave 
Englishmen. They are to be your money's worth.” 

The following rules of education are now generally ac- 
cepted, and apply admirably to technical education : — 

1. Education should proceed from the simple io the com- 

plex, and from the concrete to the abstract. 

2. Education advances from the indefinite to the definite. 

3. Education must conform with the method of the de- 

velopment of man. 

4. Education should proceed from the empirical to the 
rational. 

Students should be encouraged bv all possible means in 
the process of self-development. The investigation is 
generally much more important than the result. 

6. Education should be, and can be, made pleasurable. 

Bookwork is of very little practical value, except as a 
sequence to practical experience. The science of sanitation 
cannot be learned from books, for it 1s essentiallv a concrete 


Jt 


science. It is the enforced necessity of reading hard for 
examinations that tends to deaden one's interest, for how 
often do we not see the youth who, having studied from his 
text-books for a year or so, has, upon attaining examination 
honours, laid by his books with a sigh of relief and a covert 
determination never to open them again. Note well that 
this occurs at the psychological moment when they first 
begin to be of real use to him. When he launches forth 
upon some business career, then it is that he can appreciaie 
in a proper manner the value of theoretical scientific know- 
ledge in coping with those questions which occur to him 
daily in practice. He will realise that the diagrams, plans, 
and sections set forth in the text-books are representations 
of things actually in existence and in work. 

A vouth, however intelligent, might well study the plan 
and section of an inspection chamber for a twelvemonth from 


the diagrams in our text-books, and, being then asked to 


design one to meet different circumstances, would only do 
it indifferently or not at all. Take the same youth out into 
his own back garden, ask him to lift the cover (the proper 
method of which operation one may confidently assume him 
to be ignorant), and tell him to spend twelve minutes in 
gazing into its manifold mysteries in lieu of another twelve 
months of the text-book. In a few minutes, by discharging 
water into the various pipes and noting how it flows through 
the inspection chamber, the young student will be a student 
no longer. His vague ideas will crystallise into practical 
understanding, understanding will bring confidence, and 
confidence success in his future endeavours. Thus it will 
be seen that too much bookwork, enforced by ill-considered 
examination questions, not only produces apathy and dis- 
gust, but the knowledge so gained is practically useless. 
Books are the outcome of practical knowledge; therefore, 
practical knowledge cannot come from books. — Its nature 
must always be pedantic, and can rarely. be logical. 

It is doubtful whether the present-day method of technical 
instruction fulfils all demands which can justly be made 
upon it. Let us take, for instance, the carpenters and 
joiners, who form one of the most important branches of the 
building trades, and from amongst whom the most experi- 
enced foremen and clerks of works are taken. We find the 
lads in technical schools are taught trivialities such as tim- 
ber joints and the manufacture of small articles, supple- 
mented with a limited amount of instruction in draughtsman- 
ship, and the knowledge of woods. Whatever this instruc- 
tion may be, it is certain fact that the finished youth is 
looked at askance by the shop foreman as being thoroughly 
impractical and difficult to instruct. He considers himself 
moreover —and here lies the great fault of the technical 
training of this class of tradesmen--he considers himself 
competent to work among men with several vears’ shop train- 
ing, and takes care to let it be known that he is there to 
work and not to learn. We have found that at least go per 
cent. of the builders whom we have questioned on the sub- 
ject would reject а youth who has only received a technical 
training in favour of a youth who has been employed in 
sundry works-- from running errands to melting a pot of 
glue in the actual shops. They are both improvers, and, 
whilst to the technical youth is probably the more knowledge. 
the shop bov has the more obedience, the more willingness, 
and by far the more receptive mind. ‘Let us only recognise 
the fact that technical schools cannot turn out finished work- 
men, and we are paving the way to making them useful and 
successful. "Then again, it is riot professors we want in our 
technical schools, but workmen and disciplinarians. 

A vouth must be made to realise that his object is not to 
waste a week over one paltry job, but that accuracy and 
finish must be supplemented by speed, else must he soon 
find himself out of the running; and, again, whilst every 
endeavour must be made to make the work pleasurable, it 
must be taken in all earnestness, and be done with all one's 


might. Here is where the practical instructor qualifies his 
position. To him laxness, slowness, or idleness are crimes. 


and his long training in the shops will not allow him to treat 
these failings lightly. He is used to imposing a task, and 
his chief duty is to see it well and speedily done. Not so 
your theoretician. His object is to get good effects, апу 
length of time being well spent, in his opinion, providing 
the results be satisfactory. 

It is very essential that both practical and theoretical 
knowledge should run conjointly. Neither one can reach its 
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ultimate value without the other. We suggest the following 
course of professional training to fit a youth to undertake 
contracts on his own initiative. 

Firstly: He should serve a period of, say, three years as 
an articled pupil in the office of a recognised sanitist, during 
which time he would learn the main principles of this work, 
and be engaged upon the plotting and designing portion of 
the work. He should attend a laboratory for at least three 
months of this period, and at least three technical classes 
a week throughout the sessions. 

Secondly: One year at actual supervision. This year may 
be subdivided, so that for three months he should be en- 
gaged upon executing the actual work, for six months should 
act as resident inspector on some works, and the last 
three months should be devoted to measuring up and pricing 
and checking accounts from the actual work. At this stage 
there is still something further wanted to crvstallise and con- 
centrate the knowledge which has been gained. ‘This can be 
achieved by 

Thirdly: A course of one year at a recognised institute or 
college specially devoted to the higher branches of hygiene. 
This course should consist of at least 275 full working days 
in the nature of superintended studies and research. 

Fourthly: At least one vear as chief assistant to a sanitist 
of recognised position. This brings us to a total of six vears 
of training, and he should then be in a position to show that 
he can justly be entitled to the degree of sanitist. During 
this time examinations should be held to test his knowledge 
at the end of the second course. ‘This should entitle him to 
the use of the term "student." At the end of the fourth 
course a final examination should he held for the final, and 
until the diploma for the final is obtained it should be illegal 
to use the term sanitist. The examinations should be held 
and diplomas issued by the two recognised institutes able 
to confer such degrees. 

The subjects which these examinations should cover are 
exceedingly varied. The following are but a few:— 

Mathematics and Mechanics: These should be strictly 
limited to practical bounds. History: А knowledge of 
famous plagues and contagions, their cause and ultimate 
cure, and of the history of the rise of sanitary engineering 
and science. Materials: Their geological or organic forma- 
tion; their chemical properties; their durable properties ; 
their commercial forms, shapes, and sizes; their strengths, 
weights, application, and market prices. Law: Sewers and 
drains; Public Health, Building, and other local Acts and 
by-laws; contracts; legal position of advisers and conirac- 
tors. And also with the various sub-headings :—Meceorology, 
geologv, hvdrostatics, planning and construction of build- 
ings, drainage and sewerage and water supply, electricity 
and steam power, heating and ventilation, lighting, kinetics, 
foodstuffs and drink, biologv, diseases and infection, refuse 
destruction, chemistrv, sociology. 

Although the foregoing list will have a formidable sound 
to the prospective sanitist, there is practically no subject 
among those named which should present difficulties to an 
average intelligence. 

Speaking of the education of the sanitist, we are reminded 
of the excellent chapter in the book of Vitruvius, the Roman 
architect, in which he sets forth the necessary qualifications 
of an architect. His remarks are so excellent that we may 
be forgiven for quoting shortly from this chapter. 

What he says about architecture may be well applied to 
sanitary science. 

He says: "Practice and theory are its parents. Practice is 
the frequent and continued contemplation of the mode of 
executing any given work, or of the mere operation of the 
hands, for the conversion of the material in the best and 
readiest wav. Theory is the result of that reasoning which 
demonstrates and explains that the material wrought has been 
80 converted as to answer the end proposed. Wherefore the 
mere practical architect is not able to assign sufficient 
reasons for the forms he adopts; and the theoretic architect 
also fails, grasping the shadow instead of the sub- 
stance. He who is theoretic as well as practical is 
therefore, double-armed ; able, not only to prove the pro- 
prietory of his design, but equally so to carry it into execu- 
tion. 

_ An architect should be ingenious, and apt in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Deficient in these qualities, he cannot 
be a perfect master. 

" He should be a good writer, skilful draughtsman, versed 


ence in order to assist his memory. 
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in geometry and optics, expert at figures, acquainted with 


history, informed on the principles of natural and moral 


philosophy, not ignorant of the sciences both law and physic, 


nor of the motion's laws, and relations to each other of the 
heavenly bodies. Ву means of the first-named acquirement 
he is able to commit to writing his observations and experi- 
Drawing is employed in 
representing the forms of his designs. Geometry affords 
much aid to the architect; to it he owes the use of the 
straight line and circle, the level and the square; whereby 
his delineations of buildings, etc., are greatlv facilitated. 
The science of optics enables him to introduce with judg- 
ment the requisite quantity of light, according to the aspect. 
Arithmetic estimates the cost, and aids in the measurement 


of the works. 


* Moral philosophy will teach the architect to be above 
meanness in his dealings, and to avoid arrogance. It will 
make him just, compliant, and faithful to his employer ; 
and, what 1$ of the highest importance, it will prevent avarice 


gaining an ascendary over him ; for he should not be occupied 


with the thoughts of filling his coffers, nor with the desire 


of grasping everything in the shape of gain, but, by the 


gravity of his manners and good character, should be carcful 
to preserve his dignity. In these respects we see the im- 
portance of moral philosophy, for such are her precepts. 
That branch of philosophy known as physics is necessary to 
him in the solution of various problems ; as, for instance, in 
the conduct of water. 

“Skill in physics enables him to ascertain the salubrity of 
different tracts of country, and to determine the variation 
of climates, for the air and water of different situations, being 
matters of the highest importance, no building will be 
healthy without attention to those points. Law should be 
an object of his study, especially those parts of it which 
relate to partv-walls, to the course and discharge of the 
eaves’ waters, the regulations of cesspools and sewage, and 
those relating to window lights. The laws of sewage require 
his particular attention, that he may prevent his employers 
being involved in law-suits when the building is finished. 
Contracts, also, for the execution of the works, should be 
drawn with care and precision ; because, when without legal 
flaws, neither party will be able to take advantage of the 
other. 

"Since, therefore, this art is founded upon and adorned 
with so many different sciences, I am of opinion that those 
who have not, from their early vouth, climbed up to the 
summit, cannot, without presumption, call themselves masier 
of it. Perhaps, to the uninformed, и may appear unaccouni- 
able that a man should be able to retain in his memory such 
à variety of learning; but the close alliance with each other 
of the different branches of science will explain ihe difficulty. 

“For, as a body 1s composed of various concordant mem- 
bers, so does the whole circle of learning consist in one 
harmonious system. Wherefore those who from an early age 
are initiated in the different branches of learning, have a 
facility in acquiring some knowledge of all from their com- 
mon connection with each other." 

But to resume. During the whole period of training it is 
absolutely necessary to instil system into the studeni's work; 
to be perfectlv efficient, one must have exact order in one's 
knowledge as well as in one's papers. It is not possible for 
an architect, civil engineer, doctor, lawyer, builder, or what 
not, to also undertake the duties of a sanitist. By all means 
let each have as much knowledge of it as possible; but let 
them not lightly undertake such vast responsibilities, unless 
they are prepared to make a life’s study of this profession. 
Why do these people take up sanitary engineering? For 
the simple reason that there exists at present no defined and 
separate profession dealing with this work to whom thev can 
apply for expert advice. | Cannot this institute be the 
pioneers of this great step, and commence by arranging the 
examinations so that they aim at the definite purpose and 
end of launching forth a limited number of trained and re- 
cognised sanitists to form the nucleus of an honourable pro- 
fession, Many jobbing builders and men in similar positions 
would be sorry to see this end attained, as at present their 
smattering in sanitary work is financially an excellent thing. 
We must, therefore, not forget that whilst the sanitist's work 
would be noble in its object, there would also be an ex- 
cellent field for energv and talent for the sanitist in our 
otherwise somewhat crowded professional ranks. 

The examinations for qualifications for membership of this 
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institute and other similar institutes require considerable 
modification, 

Ihe syllabus includes the following main branches: 
Construction and supervision; sanitary science (which Is au 
present vague and incompleie) ; sanitary law; water supply 
and sewerage; surveying. 

The final examination of this institute cxinds over а 
period of six or seven hours, Lt is, therefore, unreasonabie 
to expect that the candidate can be efficiently examined. in 
the many subjects which we have indicated above within tiis 
short space of time. It is noi fair to the candidate, and n 
is certainly not fair to the institute. The knowledge acquired 
during about five or six years of training is not easily to be 
crammed into a review lasing as many hours. Other inst 
tutes and societies have. found И necessary. (where а large | 
range of subjects are included in the examinations) (o hold 
examinations of from two to five or six days’ duracion, and 
although this institute now holds a чипе; examination, | 
which must, to a certain extent, relieve the final of some of 
its congestion, yet it is not compulsory. Ihe members of 
this profession will hold a betier status when the professional 
examinations are arranged to minimise as much as possible 
the risk of a student slipping through by so-called “luck; 
that is, the fact of having had a fair knowledge of the 
Matters set т the one days examination, though being. | 
generally speaking, ignorance on other subjects. We are of | 
opinion that two examinations should be compulsory, ihe 
first for studentship, and the second for membership. The 
students’ examination should be spread over a period of two 
full days, and include an examination in general elementary 
principles of building — construction, — house drainage, 
mechanics, physics, water supply. bydrostaties, Meteorology. 
ete. The examination for membership should include all 
the above subjects іп detail, in addition to sewage disposal, i 
water and water supply, ventilation, heating and lighting, | 
supervision of works, disposal of refuse, (quantities, measure: | 
ments and prices, sanitary law, and all other. subjects а 

i 
{ 
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pertaining to the requirements of a sanitisi, and this. ex- | 
amination should be extended over a period of at least three 

days, and not less than one hour given for each candilaie 

at the viva voce. ‘This latter should be held noc earlier than , 
one week after the graphie examination, so that there will be | 
time to check and cross-check the students’ answers, and, 

further, we think that candidates who have failed in the | 
graphic portion should not be called upon to attend the via 
rica. The questions should be comprehensive, and proper 

facilities should be given for fully answering these questions, | 
As an instance, a candidate should be in such а position to 
show a complete drainage scheme for a village, and he should 
have for this question a сору of the plan of the property 
with levels marked on, and requested to show certain details 
with not merely rough sketches on a sheet of writing paper. 
but finished drawing to scale. Or he should be able to pro- 
perly draw out a complete system in detail of such questions 
as heating or proper water supply to buildings of consider- 
able size, or with proper plans provided he should be able 
to take out complete quantities and measurements and price 
certain comprehensive works. "Ihe form and style of his 
answers should receive consideration, along with the subjeci 

matter. | 
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P training. System is one of the most necessary things to the 


man in practice. ‘To be successful in his work his office and 


staff must be perfectly organised. Should he require infor- 


mation, correspondence, or plans dated twenty vears back, 
he should be able to get it at a moment s notice. И is also 
very necessary to have perfect sympathy and harmony be- 
tween the principal and his staff. И an assistant does noi 
fult] all requirements, it is not sufficient to retain him and 
have constantly to find fault. If he is not equal to his work 
he should be employed otherwise at a lesser salary, or dis- 
missed. Friction in any office is demoralising. 

lt is necessary, in dealing with forms of contract, to tho - 
oughly appreciate what а contract is, and what documents 
generally form the contract, as, for instance, the agreemeni 
o do certain work for a certain consideration; the schedule of 
conditions of contract which are generally attached. to. the 
agreement; the specifications describing the work and mate- 
rials; and the drawings. He should, excepi m special 
Cases, advise against the quantities being made part of the 
contract. In drawing up the contract documenis it should 
be always remembered that it is only those which are signed 
by the parties (or referred to in a signed document), which, 
from a legal point of view, can be considered as showing the 
work to be undertaken; no verbal or written documents ex- 
changed before the daie of contract will have any bearing 
upon same. Jt is, therefore, very necessary for a professional 
adviser to be able to, and actually to, draw up proper and 
full specifications, plans, and conditions. 

Lawvers should never handle the specifications and. plans, 
but in the ease of conditions, perhaps it is better that they 
should peruse them and make suggestions, although this 
entirely depends upon the professional adviser's experience of 
and connection with conditions and contracts. If he is not 
well acquainted with all important legal decisions on con- 
tracts, he should certainly trust to the lawyer rather than 
himself. 

Carefully-worded conditions have many times saved much 
unpleasantness ón points which, if not provided for, would 
be serious for all parties. In the preparacion of the contract 
documents, plans, and specifications, it is very desirable to 
see that every possible information is clearly given and, 
wherever possible, figured dimensions. One 1$ often called 
upon to give technical evidence in the courts ; this 1s one 
of the most trying and dificult positions to be placed in. 
There are very many points to be considered. Tt must nox 
be forgotten that the judge, counsel, and jury (if any), and 
vour client. are all ignorant of the work in question from à 
You are, therefore, called upon 
because vou are an expert to enlighten them, but it will he 
found most difficult in giving evidence to explain your mean- 
ing clearly and truthfully. Counsel have a knack of trving 
to so twist one's statements to mean something quite contrary 
to one's intentions. But. firmly adhere to your point, and 
insist on making vour meaning clear. The first point to be 
careful of is to prepare a report, so that vou can, if called 
upon, substantiate and give reasons for every statement. 


These statements should be either known tacts or express 


vour professional opinion, formed after taking into considera- 
tion all the pros and cons. The second point is to have your 
statement of evidence taken down and carefully read over 


During the whole of the framing, И 1S Most necessary to and checked by vour solicitor. before same is handed to 


understand the position between the client, professional ad 
viser, and the contractor. Much. litigation iid trouble 
would be saved if the professional advisers more fully com- 
prehended their moral and legal obligations. The aim 
should be to give the full and compleie benefit to the client 
of the whole of one’s knowledge, in order io attain ihe result 
required without unnecessary expenditure, А work cannot be 
called completely successful if the abject is obtained at the 
cost greater than is absolutely essential. The code for all 
work should be honesty to all parties, and must not favour | 
the contractor at the expense of the client. or vice Versa. 
The sanitist should maintain a position and act m all vd 

р 


so that every step. and action сай be justified before the 
highest tribunal. — Never have work of an experimental | 
nature executed with other people's money. without first im 
forming them that it is experimental, and obtaming there 
written sanction. Tf vou are called upon to do work with 
which vou do not feel competent to deal, it is not necessary 
to refuse that work: but it should never be considered ¿fa 
dig. to call in and consult a specialist who is competent to | 
Act for or with vou. | 

The question of system has already been mentioned under | 


counsel, Im all eases of dispute it is much to the benefit of 
all parties concerned: to settle amicably. Should vou be 
fortunate enough to win vour case, vou will generally lose 
financially far more than by any amicable arrangement. 

The question of fees for professional work we do not pro- 
pose to diseuss this evening, but, none the less. consideration 
should be given to fixing a standard scale of charges and 
forms of agreement with clients. Let us say, in conclusion. 
that these notes have not been prepared with any hope of 
covering the whole ground, nor any intention to. deal with 
any part in detail, They are presented to you with а view of 
opening up certain points for full discussion, and in the hope 
frat they may form an incentive for detailed Papers on dif- 
ferent sections at some future date. A very interesting dis- 
cussion followed. after which a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the authors for their interesting Paper. 


* 


A siTE in Fleet Street, Torquay, having been secured by 
the postal authorities, it is expected that the work of erect- 
ing a new general post-office will be undertaken shortly. 
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THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


"THE following excellent remarks on garden-making ap- 
pear in another article in the " limes" :—-* Fashion 
is essentially brainless; it understands nothing about 

principles, but seizes upon some external feature of а re- 
viving art, reduces it to an absurdity by blind exaggeration, 
and so quickly gives men a disgust of the art itself. ‘The 
revival of formal gardening, like the revival of house-build- 
ing, is in some danger from this cause. The best houses 
that are built now must be a little conscious of their good- 
ness. There are so many things which an architect. musi 
learn to avoid that even when he manages to avoid them he 
still leaves us aware of their absence. In the same way a 
good modern formal garden, planned to suit a good modern 
house, often seems conscious of its formality, and to be a 
protest against the idea of landscape gardens. This kind 
of self-consciousness, ап inevitable though undesirable 
characteristic of a reviving art, is sure to be seized upon 
and exaggerated by fashion. The more enterprising subur- 
ban builder suddenly discovers that straight paths and rows 
of Thuyias are the thing; and, since they are as cheap as 
winding walks and shrubberies, he provides them, just ах 
he provides houses with a fashionable air of austerity about 
their porches and chimneys. But this fashionable formality 
is no more satisfying than the fashionable austerity: and 
people whose taste is made by fashion will soon tire of both. 
There could be no more signal proof of the close connection 
between garden design and housebuilding than the faci that 
a sham art in housebuilding has immediately produced а 
sham art in garden design to go with it. The essence of 
good housebuilding ijs that the facts about the house shall 
be pleasantly expressed. It must make no pretensions to be 
anything more than it is, and it must also make the best 
of what it is, like a well-mannered man. In the same wav 
the essence of good garden design is to make a piece of 
ground both pleasant and useful without attempting to con- 
ceal its nature, its limits, or its uses. The worst excesses 
of landscape gardening have come about from a desire to 
make gardens see larger than they are; and landscape 
gardeners, in the vain attempt to imitate nature, have too 
often forgotten that gardens are ever used for any purpose 
by human beings, or else they have assumed that nothing 
useful can be beautiful, and bave ignored use in their pur- 
suit of beauty. 

"The proper problem of garden design, as of housebuild- 
ing, is to make the useful beautiful; but it is easier in gar- 
den design, because the uses of a garden are all pleasant. 
Pleasure is its purpose; and so its very ornaments, the 
flowers, are objects of utility in it. But we shall noi learn 
how to arrange them or any of the other things proper to a 
garden until we regard them all as objects of udlitv meant 
for the enjoyment of human beings, and not as means of 
making the garden look like something other than what it 
IS. Trees should be in a garden to give shade, hedges to 
provide shelter or to serve as boundaries, paths to provide 
à dry passage from one place to another; lawns for many 
purposes -for games, or to sit on, or to serve as a foil io 
flowers; and flowering plants for ornament. If once a 
garden is thus conceived, so to speak, in terms of utility, 
Just as a house is conceived by a good architect, a design 
formal in the best sense of the word seems to follow as a 
matter of course. But. just as there is all the difference in 
the world beiween formality in architecture that is based 
upon utility and formality that is the result of a desire to 
be formal, so it is with formaliiv in gardens. ‘The one is 
living, the other dead; the one rational, the other irrational. 
A straight avenue of pollarded limes is an instance of 
rational formality. It is intended for a shady walk; and 
it is straight because limes so arranged give the most con- 
tinuous shade and because straight walks are the most 
direct. An avenue of Thuyias is an instance of irrational 
formality. 

“There is something in the order and quiet of a beautiful 
formal garden, in its perfect reconcilement of nature and 
man, which gives one a greater love of life, and this is just 
the same feeling that one vets from the enjoyment of a 
beautiful house. Both seem to prove that man is not a mere 
defacer of the world, that if he chooses he can add beauty 
to it, even in fulfilling his own wants, like the flowers them- 
selves. The best art is nearer to nature than any attempt 
to imitate her, because it comes into being, like her beauties, 
for some purpose outside itself." 


BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW Wesleyan Chapel is to be erected at Alverdiscott, 
near Bideford, at a cost of about £700. Тһе site has been 


given. 


PLANS for a theatre at the junction of Park Road and High 
Street, Wallsend-on-Tyne, were approved at . Tuesday s 
meeting of the town council. 


STEPS are about to be taken to enlarge Hendon parish 
church. If the scheme is carried out in its entirety, accom- 
modation will be provided for goo people. The amount to 
be raised in connection with the undertaking is about 
4. 6.000. 


THE new Theatre of Varieties, erected at Denbeath. Methil, 
N.B., which is reported to have been erected in the record 
time of eight weeks, is, on the cantilever system, and 
accommodates from 1,500 to 1,600 people. Messrs. J. D. 
Swanston and Syme, 242, High Street, Kirkcaldy, are the 
architects. 


CARDIFF EsTATES COMPANY, which recently purchased the 
Maindee estate, Newport, has decided to lay it out. A. 
number of roads and streets will be constructed, running 
down from the frontage on Chepstow Road to the railway. 
At present it is proposed to erect fiftv houses, and the estate 
will be further developed as circumstances arise. 

Tre foundation-stone of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Spencers Wood, near Shinfield, Reading, was laid 
on New Year's Day. The church will, when complete, con- 
sist of nave, chancel, vestry, and south porch, with sitting 
accommodation for 280 persons. The portion of the nave 
now being built will seat 180. 


IN addition to his former gift, Lord Northbourne has placed 
three more cottage sites in Westfield Terrace, Gateshead, 
adjacent to the present iron church, at the disposal of the 
School Mission for new buildings. It is proposed to even- 
tually erect on the site a large stone church, an institute, 
and a parish hall, the last of which will be erected first. 
Complete plans have been prepared by Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 13, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ST. WILFRIDS CHURCH, Duchy Road, Harrogate, which was 
opened on Saturday, has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Temple Moore. F.R.LB.A., the contractors being 
Messrs. Т. Rawlings and Son, of York. Mr. Moore's plans 
are for a church of Early English design, to accommodate 
а congregation numbering about goo, with nave and aisles, 
transepts, choir and side aisles, and lady chapel beyond; 
also a tower and spire. The cost, excluding the tower and 
spire, Is estimated at 524.000 ; and, so far, about £11,000 
has been expended in building and furnishing the nave, and 
a temporary extension eastwards, which together form the 
portion just dedicated as ready for use. 

THE new Combination Hospital erected at Gateside, 
Inverkip Road. Greenock, is divided into twelve blocks. 
The fever pavilions consist of wards for the treatment of 
enteric fever, tvphus fever. diphtheria, measles, and scarlet 
fever. At present the hospital provides accommodation for 
118 adult beds. Provision is made for a further extension 
of the scarlet fever wards to the extent of forty-four beds. 
The buildings are of brick and rough cast on face. The 
heating of the building is on the Reck system. The total 
cost of the hospital will be about £400 per bed. Тһе 
architect is Mr. Alexander Cullen, F.R.T.B.A.. and the 
consulting engineer Мг. John. Dixon. 


Tue Health Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
report, with reference to the Salterlev Grange estate, on the 
Cotswold Hills, near Cheltenham, which they have pur- 
chased. at a cost of £17,000, as a site for a sanatorium 
for consumptives, that it is proposed to make provision for 
ло beds in four blocks of chalets. Two blocks will be for 
16 patients each, and two smaller ones for four patients 
each. The question as to whether the buildings should be 
erected on the “single” or “grouped”? systems, and as to 
whether the material should be brick or wood, was carefullv 
considered, and the committee earlv arrived at the deci- 
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sion that “grouped” chalets would have many advantages 
over single wooden ones. The chalets would be situated on 
gently rising ground, which would protect them from the 
north and east winds. The committee recommend that 
application should be made to the L.G.B. for a loan of 
£8,500 for the necessary works recommended. At the 
meeting of the city council on Wednesday, this scheme was 
adopted. 


---ж 
JOTTINGS. 
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DEATHS are announced of Mr. James Samuel Reid, builder 
—who hanged himself at Yarmouth last week; Mr. William 
Josiah Giles, of Taunton, sculptor and wood-carver: Мг. 
John Buxton Knight, R.B.A., painter, who died on Friday; 
and Mr. Richard Vicars Bovle, M.I.C.E., C.S.I. (85), of 
Stanhope Terrace, W., formerly of the Public Works 


Department, India. ` 
THe following wills have been proved:——-Mr. James 


Watherston (75), of Edinburgh, builder, 2113.516; Mr. 
George Rackstrow Crickmay (77). of Keswick Road, Putney, 
S.W.. and Weymouth, architect, 419.590; Mr. George F. 
‘Darby, Teddington, ironfounder, 15.830 ; Mr. Geo. Beker, 
F.S.1., of Staplehurst, estate agent, £18,647; and Mr. 
Georve Lowe Reid, M.I.C.E., of Brighton, 434,621. 


BOLTON Town CoUNCIL have decided on the erection of an 
historical monument in a prominent situation in the town 
at the junction of Churchgate, Bradshawgate. Deansgate, 
and Bank Street. The monument, which will cost nearly 
£1,000, will be in the form of a tall obelisk, standing on 
a base and surmounted by a cross. The events commemo- 
rated will include the siege of Bolton by the Royalists in 
the seventeenth century, the execution of the seventh Earl 
of Derby, and the inventions of Arkwright (the spinning 
jenny) and Crompton (the mule). 


——«———— 


TRADE NOTES. 


d 
THE memorial oak reredos recently erected in Devynnock 
parish church occupies the whole width of the eastern end 
of the fabric, and has been carried out by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


THE Infectious Diseases Hospital, Leuchars.is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates and special inlet ventilators, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


MESSRS. CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND SON, cf 7, Stationer's 
Hall Court, E.C., have opened a West-end branch of their 
business at 121a, Victoria Street. Westminster. S.W.. where 
they will stock a selection of new and standard technical 
publications. 


Messrs. WM, Potts AND Sons, LTD., of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, have just completed a turret quarter-chime 
clock for Monkton Priory Church, Pembroke. It strikes 
the hours on the tenor hell, and the full Great St. Marv of 
Cambridge chimes on four small bells, and is constructed 


E from the late Lord Grimthorpe’s designs and 
plans. 


Messrs. FENLON AND Son have taken over the business of 
the firm of Messrs. G. Shrewsbury and Co., manufacturers 
of geysers, gas baths, water heaters, conservatory boilers, 
asbestos fire burners, etc.. late of “Calda” Works. Station 
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Road, Camberwell, S.E., and 17, South Street, Finsbury, 
E.C. They are continuing the business under the style of 
Fenlon and Son (with which is amalgamated G. Shrewsbury 
and Co.), at their address, now known as the “ Tudor and 
Calda Works," 8, Tudor Street, E.C. 

THE Standard Acetylene Co., Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Victoria Street, S.W., inform us that an amalgamation has 
taken place between that company and the Imperial 
Automatic Light Co., Ltd. The latter company are the 
owners of very valuable patents of portable outdoor lamps, 
which have been supplied to H.M. Government, the 
Admiralty, War Office, and all the leading railway companies 
and contractors, while the Standard Acetylene Co. have 
devoted their attention successfully to house lighting and 
welding plants. Larger premises have been taken at 123, 
Victoria Street, S.W., and will shortly be opened. 


Messrs. ROBERT BOYLE AND SON sav that owing to their 
improved plant enabling them to manufacture at less cost,” 
they are in a position to supply the ventilating appliances, 
such as pipes, knees, cones, hoppers, valves, etc., emploved in 
connection with the * Boyle 7 system of ventilation (natural) 
at correspondingly reduced prices. Bovle’s latest patent 
"arrpump " ventilators have double the extracting power of 
carlier forms, and are one half the price. The materjal used 
is of the very best quality, and the workmanship is of the 
highest class. Plans, specifications, and estimates are pro- 
vided free of charge. 
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Messrs. W. HAYWARD AND Sons, LTD., manufacturers of 

iron and wire fencing, unclimbable railings, gates, iron and 

steel roofs, ete., of Brunswick and Vulcan Works, Wolver- 

hampton, advise us that Mr. \. С. Proctor has ceased to | 
represent them at their London office, which is removed from 
107, Cannon Street, to more convenient offices. at Suffolk 
House, 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, Е.С. 
Their representative will be Mr. J. C. Vaughan, who has had 
17 years? experience at the head offices, Wolverhampton. 
The managing director (Mr. James B. Hayward) will be at 
the London office every Tuesday, and will be pleased to make 
special appointments on anv matter of importance. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. | 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 
Bootle. Jan. 31. Elementary school for 1,000. 
Farmer, Town Hall. 
_ Llford (Essex). Emergency hospital. Premiums amount- 
ing to 2,150. B. Henderson, 24, Mansfield-rd., Ilford. ud pm 
Maidenhead. Secondary school. Premiums: Дтоо, до, 
and 25. Education Secretary, The Forburv, Reading. 55.% 
(not returnable !) | 
Oldbury (Worcs.). | Schools. Intending 
must apply to 5. Vernon, Public Bdgs., Oldbury, by Jan. 18. 
Perth. Feb. т. City hall, to seat 2,000. Premiums 


for 2nd, 3rd and 4th: £50, зо and 20. J. Begg, Town 
Clerk. 215.% 


, Pontypridd. Administration offices. 
mst.. to W. Speckett, Clerk to Guardians, 
42s.* 

Radclifie. Feb. 17 (extension of time). 
Offices. Premiums: £75, 5o and 25. 
Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

Rochdale. Feb. т. Branch baths, to cost £7,500. Pre- 


miums : 25, 15 and то. "S pl | 
108. ҒЫ S 10. 5. S. Platt, Boro’ Surveyor 


Rossall (Lancs). Feb. 1. Homestead. 
and 5. „Estate Office, Fleetwood. 


Wigan. Jan. 13. Bronze statue (sketches and models). 
Premiums: £50, 15 and то. Town Clerk. 


PAPER 


J. H. 


competitors 


Apply. by 31% 
Union Offices. 


Urban Council 
S. Mills, U.D.C. 


Prizes: £10 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


ІНЕ ANNUAL EXHIBITION of DESIGNS and DRAWINGS 
submitted for the Institute Prizes and Studentshjps, 1907.8, 
opens on Tuesday, January 21st, 1908, in the Gallery of the Alpine 
The Exhibition 

will be open each day from 10 a.m. till 8 p.m. (Saturdays 6 p. m.), 
and will close on Saturday, February ist. Admission on presentation 


Club (entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 


of card. 


The names of the successful competitors will be announced at the 
Meeting to be held on Monday, January 20th, at 8 p.m., and the 
presentation of the various prizes and studentships will take place 


on Monday, February 3rd. 
HERBERT G. TAYLOR, 


Acting Secretary. 


6 — — —— 


9, Conduit Street, W. 
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ENVIRONMENT. 


rouble is usually taken to consider the environment 


W E are continually being made to realise how Jittle 
t 


of a building or buildings in settling its design. 
Especially is this apparent in the records of competition 
designs, which are engaged in by architects residing at а 
considerable distance from the site of the proposed buildings, 
and who hardly think it worth while to spend. the time and 
money needful to realise. the local conditions. A very 
noticeable recent case is that of the Stirling municipal build- 
ings, in which a high rocky ground forms the back of the 
site, and the environment generally is such that no one could 
quite satisfactorily design а building for the site without 
seeing it. Again and again we come across instances in 
which country houses are designed with practically no relation 
to the site at all, and we well remember one case in which 
the only possible adoption of the plan agreed upon was to 
turn it bodily over, and even then to make some minor altera- 
tions. The most glaring case quite recently is, however, 
that of the new County Hall for London, which is to be 
located on a site far too small for the accommodation 
demanded, and with no finally settled scheme of 
environment. Why, тау we not reasonably ask, has 
not the whole scheme and design of the southern. embank- 
ment of the river been carefully thought out and settled, so 
that when this site was decided upon for the County Hall it 
would fall into the scheme with a natural and easy manner? 
It is amazing when one thinks of the London improvements 
suggested by Messrs. Beresford Pite, Paul Waterhouse, and 
J. W. Simpson, that the educated public does not respond 
in some definite way to claim some partial realisation at kast 
of the fine ideas suggested. It is not, of course, the duty of 
officials to inaugurate schemes of great public improvement, 
and they would probably only be snubbed for their enterprise 
if they did. But it is far more than time that some body 
which exists for the promotion of art should take this great 
subject in hand, and pursue it with some energy and deter- 
mination, We never cross Trafalgar Square without realising 
What an object-lesson it presents as to the need for study 
of environment. There is only one strong, good line of 
composition in the whole place—that of the National Gallery 
and its terrace frontage. Everything else is а hideous con- 


fusion of lines and masses. It has nothing of the picturesque | 


riot of the place in Brussels, but it is simply a jostled соп- 
fusion of individually unpleasing outlines, dominated by one 
of the worst-placed monuments in the world. Yet bad as 
Trafalgar Square is, it is not past mending, as we could 
undertake to show without interfering with vested interests 
of either architects or clients. For our own part we do not 
cease to wonder at the apathv of our best architects and 
sculptors in doing nothing to arrest this foolish Zarssez faire 
in the matter of environment of our public buildings and 
monuments, the latest and most emphatic instance of which 
is to be found in the site of the London County Hall. We 
suppose corporate bodies can only be moved bv individual 
effort, and if this is so, why do not architects like Messrs. 
Simpson, Webb, Burnet and Waterhouse make some deter- 
mined attempt to stir the dry bones which stand between us 


and artistic development ? 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
W * hear that Mr. Ernest George is the probable future 


president of the Institute, and are sure an official 

announcement to this effect would be received with 
much pleasure by the profession. 
THE fifth genera] meeting (business) of the R.I. B.A. was held 
on the 6th inst., when the chair was taken by Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, President. Mr, Samuel Hurst Seager (А. 1884), of 
A.M.P. Buildings, Cathedral Square, Christchurch, N.Z., 
proposed by Frederick de Jersey Clere, Fred. W. Marks, and 
Herbert A. Satchell, was elected a Fellow. Mr. Walter 
Godfrey Green (Special Examination June, 1907), c/o Messrs. 
Colleutt and Hamp, 36. Bloomsbury Square, W.C.. and 3, 
Heathfield Road, Acton, W., proposed by Thomas E. Coll- 
cutt (President), Edwin Т, Hall, and №. Stephen Ayling, 
was elected an Associate. Mr. Chas. В. Guy Hall (F.) 
moved the following resolution: “That the council be desired 
to consider the advisability of holding an examination in 
honours, and to report to a general meeting.” The motion 
failed for want of a seconder. 


- 


HE president of the Institute--- Mr. T. E. Collcutt—has 
issued invitations for an “At Home” at the Institute for the 


27th inst. 


Tue following appears in а daily paper:-—* Sir Donald 
Currie has informed the Duke of Atholl that it is his inten- 
tion to restore the choir of Dunkeld Cathedral, and to fit 
It up according to plans drawn by his architect for service as 
a parish church. The roof of the choir of the cathedral will 
be raised and restored. It will be supported by oak beams 
and ceiling, the side galleries will be removed to allow the 
cathedral windows to be seen, and the wall dividing the 
chancel from the choir will be demolished in order to allow 
of the definite tracery of the eastern window being fully 
exposed. One never hears of statements like the above 
without recalling the sad fate of St. Albans, and hoping that 
the mere ability to pay for restoration will not again con- 
stitute a claim to destroy national heirlooms. Fortunately, 
Dunkeld is in the hands of capable architects, Messrs. 
Dunn and Watson. But the authority for granting a power 
Гог such restoration should be something more than parochial 
Or privates 


AN architect advertises for an assistant for the country branch 
of a City office, and states in his advertisement : — Salary, 
los per week." Candidly, we think this architect ought to 
do without an assistant at all! 


MR. M’Donatp, the city engineer, the “ Glasgow Herald” 
says, is by way of making our flesh creep in his survev of the 
growth of Glasgow. He emphasises two facts -(1) That 
about a million people are carried in public conveyances every 
day in Glasgow, and (2) that certain streets are overcrowded 
at times. The municipal authorities, he says, will find them- 
selves obliged to direct their most serious attention to this 
problem of ever-increasing urgency. Presumably it is meant 
that bv-and-by the town council will have to think out plans 
of new thoroughfares to let the ever-increasing population get 
about. As London laid out about Z,4,000,000 on Kingsway, 
the ratepaver may possibly conjure up a vision of a costly 
“drive” through lands now covered with houses. But is there 
really any trafic problem in Glasgow except that of cross- 
river communication? London was cut through on the pre- 
text that the population had already outstripped the facilities 
for locomotion, and ‚Mr. M Donald, we understand, admits 
that the emptiness of Kingsway does not encourage other cities 
to follow the example of London. Besides, 1s Glasgow bound 
to increase as it has increased in the fortv vears covered by 
Mr. M'Donald's survey? It is possible that the traffic 
problem of the future will be one of communication between 
Glasgow and the other communities, like Clydebank, growing 


faster on its outskirts. 


ToRQuay Town Council met on Friday to discuss the 
pavilion question as it stood as the result of the local syndi- 
cate's failure to raise £7.500 required under the agreement 
before it could take up the lease of the site. Mr. Е. 
Hutchings moved: —* That this council considers it expedient 


i seats: 1---- ------ 
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to provide a pavilion or kursaal for Torquay, 
agrees to take the necessary steps to provide 
the same, and refers the whole question to a 
special committee to consider and report at 
the next monthly meeting of the town council." 
The resolution was carried. 


THERE has just been issued by the executive 
an illustrated prospectus of the Scottish 
National Exhibition, in which the origin and 
objects of the exhibition are set forth. On 
the outside cover is a silhouette of the old 
town of Edinburgh, and a representation of 
the Royal Arms of Scotland; inside, the 
illustrations consist of photographs of Lord 
Linlithgow and others, and views, specially 
taken for the publication, of Saughton Hall, 
of different sections of the “exhibition, and of 
Edinburgh and district—the last set in the 
text of a short article, historical and descrip- 
tive, of the Scottish capital and its surround- 
ings. An important section will be that of 
agriculture, in connection with which com- 
petitive designs have been taken for buildings 
suitable for small holdings—of 20 acres—and 
of a “one pair of horse farm." Thirty com- 
petitors have sent in plans, which will be 
adjudged shortly by experts of the Highland 
Society. 


THoucH the purchase price of £30,000 for 
Glastonbury Abbey has not been fully sub- 
scribed, Mr. Ernest Jardine, the purchaser at 
the sale last June, has handed over the 
historic building to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who, in turn, has invested the pro- 
perty in trustees. It is probable than an 
early date will be fixed to publicly hand over 
the property to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as head of the Established Church. 

IT is stated that a proposal 1s under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary for Scotland for 
the appointment 
into the condition of ancient buildings in Scotland, 
and that an announcement on the subject is expected 
to be made by Mr. Sinclair after the opening of the Session. 
No final arrangements have been made in regard to the 
constitution. of the commission or the chairmanship, but 
there is reason to believe that the position of chairman will 
be offered to Sir Herbert Maxwell. , 


“ 


Sir JOHN BARRAN, of Leeds, addressed the Huddersfield 
Junior Liberal Association on Saturday on the subject of 
garden cities. He did not claim that the garden city move- 
ment would solve the housing problem, but it would tend 
to relieve the pressure that at present existed, and those who 
could live in the improved surroundings would be the gainers. 
Mr. A. H. Byles referred to the action of Sir Richard. Paget 
in opening up his estate near Wolverhampton on the lines 
of a garden city, and said that if the people of Hudders- 
field. could 1nduce Sir f. W. Ramsden to do the same a great 
benefit would be conferred on the community. 


Ar Buckingham Palace on the oth inst. the King invested 
Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., with the commandership of the 
Victorian Order in order to confer an honour to mark the 
artist's goth birthday and in appreciation of the services 
which he had rendered to British art. ; 


ThE proposal to organise а great London Pageant in July 
was unanimously approved at a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing, representative of all sides of London life, which took 
Масе on the 7th inst. at the Savoy Hotel. Mr. Frank Las- 
celles, the Master of the Pageant, said: “I prophesy that 
London next July will be revolutionised. She will look as 
she has never done before. Business men will arrive at their 
offices in coats of mail; restaurants will be crowded with 
crusaders and cavaliers ; on the tops of omnibuses we shall 
see historie men and medieval generals; Roman priestresses 
will drive by in their motor-cars ; and Queen Elizabeth and 


of a Royal Commission to inquire ,her ladies will be seen in broughams. 
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CRAFTS GALLERY. 


AUSTRIAN ARTS AND 


4, Southampton Row. Arthur Keen, F.R.T.B.A., Architect. 


By permission, from “The Decorator.’ 


You will think I am 
romancing. But T am not only dreaming dreams; I am 
telling you what London will be in the days of next July. 
The result will not only be picturesque; it will go deeper 
than this. It will arouse a wonderful feeling of sympathy 
between all classes.” \ 


— 


Tue Lord Mayor of Birmingham last week brought forward 
the report of the General Purposes Committee, and proposed 
that the tender of Mr. Thomas Rowbotham for the first por- 
tion of the Council House extension, including the substitu- 
tion of granite for Darley Dale stone, at the sum of £28,783, 
be accepted. He said the committee had twenty-eight tenders 
before them, and in amount they were all close together. Mr. 
Rowbotham’s tender was not the lowest, but taking all the 
circumstances into consideration the committee had no hesi- 
tation in recommending its acceptance to the council. — The 
substitution of granite for the plinth was strongly recom- 
mended by the architects. It would add to the ornamenta- 
tion of the building and be more effective in every way than 
Darley Dale stone. Alderman Ash seconded the resolution, 
observing that Mr. Rowbotham had carried out contracts on 
a large scale in London and elsewhere. Mr. Walthall said he 
had been informed that the granite would be obtained from 
Norway or Sweden, and not from English sources. He would 
like to know whether that was correct, and if it were he wished 
to enquire why the committee could not obtain the granite in 
this country. Alderman Beale, in reply, said the architects’ 
design required a particular kind of granite. Any kind of 
granite would not do any more than any kind of stone would 
do, and the particular granite required was only obtainable 
in Norway. The Lord Mayor remarked that granite of a 
similar texture and quality came from Aberdeen, but the price 
was so much in excess of the Norwegian granite that the 
architects had no hesitation in selecting the latter. 


Ow the 6th inst., at a monthly meeting of the Dudley Town 
Council, Mr. E. T. Thompson said that in regard to the pro- 
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Austrian Arts and Crafts Gallery, 4, Southampton Row. F. 
posed municipal offices, the committee would not. commit 
themselves to the plans of any professional architect until 
they had had advice from an expert in municipal buildings. 
Alderman Hughes replied that no architect would be con- 
sulted in the matter until an outline of the scheme had been 
submitted to the council, the borough surveyor preparing 
whatever preliminary plans that might be required. 

anma 
HOLBORN BOROUGH COUNCIL has been represented by dele- 
gates at a conference of metropolitan borough councils to con- 
sider the law with regard to combined drainage. The St. 
Pancras Borough Council initiated the gathering, which met 
several times. As a result, a Bill has been drafted by which 
it is proposed to amend the Metropolis Management Acts 
with respect to sewers and drains, the effect of which will be 
to throw upon the owners of premises the cost of maintaining 
any combined drainage system constructed in connection there- 
with, either before or after the passing of the proposed amend- 
ing Act. The Holborn Council's General Purposes Com- 
mittee find the proposed legislation very objectionable, on 
account of its retrospective character for one thing. and re- 
commend that the measure be opposed in Parliament. 
THE Windermere District Council last week discussed the 
question of sewage disposal and the formation of a park and 
promenade extension at Bowness. In consequence of urgent 
communications received from the owners of the land sur- 
rounding the sewage works at Ravrigg. Windermere, and 
from the Rivers Pollution Committee of Westmorland County 
Council, the council decided. subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board, 1o transfer the treatment of the 
sewage of the whole of their district to the present works 
at Bowness. For many vears the inadequacy of the lake 
frontage at Bowness has been apparent, and for some time 
negotiations have been going on between the council and 
the Rector of Windermere for the purchase of land at the 
south end of Bowness Promenade, for conversion into a park. 
and for the general improvement of the lake frontage. The 
Council have now resolved on the purchase of nearly 14 
acres of the glebe estate, the price mentioned being 44.850. 
and also seek the option of purchasing a further plot, 
bordering on the lake, any time within the next ten years. 
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Guy Dawber, Architect. By permission, from ‘The Decorator.” 
Tue regulations designed to. govern. the building of new 
secondary schools and pupil-teacher centres were issued as 
à Parliamentary White-paper bv the Board of Education on 
Friday. For the purposes of the regulations, pupil-teacher 
centres are to be considered as secondary schools. The 
principles which are set out in Part аге intended to assist 
local education authorities, governing bodies, and architects 
to provide premises which shall be compact. properly sub- 
divided. for class teaching. and well arranged for effective 
oversight bv the headmaster, and, as regards the several 
rooms themselves, properly fitted for the instruction to be 
given in those rooms. The rules of Part 2 deal with the 
extent of the site, with the solidity of the fabric, 
with the lighting, warming, drainage, ventilation, cloak- 
room and sanitary arrangements, and with the adequacy 
of the entrances and staircases, in view of the use of the 
building by a large number of scholars. | 


MR. ALEXANDER M GIBBON delivered а lecture, under the 
auspices of the Glasgow Association of Students of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, in the Philosophical Society’s 
Rooms, 207, Bath Street, on the 6th inst. Mr. W. M. Alston 
presided. Mr. M’Gibbon, in the course of his lecture, said 
that civil engineers had to do with the construction of such 
great structures as bridges, warehouses, railway stations, and 
the like. Civil engineering, which was strictly logical in the 
economy and treatment of materials, he entirely commended, 
An architect's criticism. of civil engineering was generally 
directed against its ornament, not against its plaimnoss, or 
what was foolishly called ugliness. It was an obligation 
upon designers to understand some of the accepted principles 
of taste. In these days of the sub-division of labour, the 
dual control of architect and civil engineer was reasonable. 
But, even assuming that an engineer had accepted the colla- 
boration of a professional brother, he could exercise an intelli- 
gent interest in the decoration. — Mr. M Gibbon submitted 
some of the principles of the architect's canons of taste, and 
illustrated his remarks with a number of coloured. photo- 
graphic lantern slides. At the close he was heartily thanked 


for his lecture. 


THe usual monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
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Scotland was held in the Museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
on Monday, Dr. George MacDonald in the chair. Jn the 
first Paper Mr. W. Mackenzie, Procurator-Fiscal, Dingwall, 
described a prehistoric burial discovered in June last in ex- 
cavating a gravel pit on the farm of Easter May, five miles 
south-west of Dingwall. In close proximity there were the 
remain of a dilapidated cairn which had contained mega- 
lithic cist. He also exhibited a ground plan of the section of 
а cairn on Callachy hill, which had been partially explored 
about twenty years ago by Major Colin Mackenzie, and com- 
pletely so last year. The second Paper contained a report 
by Mr. Г. В. Coles, assistant keeper of the museum, of his 
survevof the stone circles in the north-eastern district of Perth- 
shire, in pursuance of a general survey of the stone circles of 
Scotland. Мг. J. №. Curtiter, Kirkdale, exbibued and 
described a very rare example of the thin triangular dagger 
characteristic of the early part of the Bronze Age, which was 
found in 1905 in a peat moss in the Island ot Ronsay. In 
the last Paper the Rev. Angus Mackay, Westerdale, dealt 
with Sutherland and Caithness as they appeared in ancient 
geography and maps, examining in detail the place names 
and tribe names given by Ptolemy in the second century, and 
showing their relation to the old Celtic speech, and how they 
were translated by the Northmen in the ninth century. 
WE have received this week two admirable publications from 
Darmstadt (Verlags-Anstalt Alexander Koch), Опе is 
* Junen- Decoration," the first journal of new interior art in 
Germany, and the other is the October issue of “Deutche 
Kunst und Dekaration,” which is surely the richest illustrated 
German journal on applied art (price mk. 2.50). There ts 
much suggestive and beautiful work іп these publications, and 
our readers сап inspect them at any time at Mr. Grevels, 33. 
king Street, Covent Garden. 


ONE of the most successful reproductions by the three-colour 

process we have seen ds the charming httle card kalendar 

issued by the Anglo Engaving Co, of 14, Farringdon 

Avenue, E.C. One is tempted to hang up a kalendar like 
, b 

this. 


'THE site for the Trving memorial statue has now been definitely 
granted by the Westminster City Council. The statue is to 
be erected jn the centre of the broad pavement to the north of 
the National Portrait Gallery, in the Charing Cross Road, 
and Mr. ‘Thos. Brock, R.A., is now proceeding with the work. 


ж-- 
AUSTRIAN ART EXHIBITION. 


E have already referred to the extremely interesting 
W exhibition which Messrs. Hofler and Kammerer have 
got together at №. 4, Southampton Row. As the 
environments and setting of such a collection have much to do 
with its success, Мг. Hofler has been well advised т finding 
a location in Mr. Keens admirable building (illustrated. in 
this issue), and also in having the exhibition-room fitted 
up under the direction of Mr. Guy Dawber, in such an ex: 
cellent way that the room itself, as well as its contenis, 
forms an attraction worth going to see. By his treatment of 
the walls with decorated linen, the decorative plaster ceiling 
and the пісе fitments, Мг. Dawber bas produced quite an 
interesting Interior. The plan of the room is good, and lends 
itself to the effective placing of the various exhibits. The 
walls are covered with a coarse, uobletehed linen, and are 
divided into panels. by bands of green. siencil decoration, 
formed of a briar rose design. The colour effect is actually 
produced bv green, blue, adl yellow. The briar rose is iised 
as a ЛВ in the ceiling decoration. The floor and бал 
are of oak, and all the ilic woodwork is white. The win- 
dows have good siained glass т leaded Паһ, and the fire- 
place is ШІ! Iv fitted PTT tile work and good metal dogs. 
ete, The whole effect is restful and pleasing.as in the р: T 
of a good couniry home, the righi expression of which Mr. 
Dawber so well understands, Mr. Hofler ts doing а most 
useful and valuable work in the promotion of a better realisa- 
tion of the value of Austrian art in this country, and we 
wish his venture every success. Mr. Kammerer shows also in 
connection with the same scheme many attractive and artistic 
objects in soft. goods, which should appeal to the English 
public. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


е po amazing announcement is made that Bournemouth is 
to have yet another competition for municipal build- 
ings, to cost £80,000. ‘This appears incredible, after 

the admirable efforts in the last one by the borough surveyor 

Мг. FW, Lacey —-and Mr. C. E. Mallows. 


Тне designs invited for new buiidings for the Ilford 
Emergency Hospital. are to be sent in by Sunday, the 31st of 
Мау. The offer of premiums is—as is so often the case— 
misleading. for the premium merges in the commission, 
whether the first, second, or third. design. be selected for 
execution, The premiums are 475; £50 und £25. We 
are glad to note that И is the earnest desire of the governors 
to employ the architeet who carries out the first portion of 
the work for the subsequent part. It is proposed to spend 
only £5,000 at first, but the completed scheme is for 100 
beds. 


THE designs submitted in the Stirling Municipal Buildings 
competition- -the result of which we announced last week— 
will be exhibited on Wednesday next at the Smith. Institute, 
Stirling. к 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COTTAGES AT SANDIWAY, CHESHIRE. 
Joun Douc tas, Architect, Chester. 


THESE cotiages are built on a site facing the village green, 
and looking towards the new church of St. John the Evan- 


gelist, and are on the inherited property of the architect. 


They are built of Jocal red bricks, with moulded brick win- 
dows, made by Mr. Jabez Thompson, of Northwich. — The 
npgging of the pair of cottages 1s of oak, and the roofs are 
Cut in quaint letters over 
" For every 
house is builded by some man; but He that built all things 


covered with dark brindled tiles. 
the door of the single cottage 1$ this inscription : 


js God. .Heb. ii., iv. 
Hartford, Cheshire. 


The builder was Mr. Wood, 


MUNICIPAT, BUILDINGS, STIRLING. 
WILLS AND ANDERSON, Architects. 


IN this competition, competitors had to show how a part of 
a scheme which might ultimately be required can be built at 
а cost of 412,000, while offices for the parish council and 
school board, a public hall to hold 500, police-court and 
station, and workshops, could be added аса later date. 
The site is on a steep and irregular slope, the back part of 
it being at a first-floor level, as compared with the froni. In 
this design, the portion at first to be bullt is centrally. dis- 
The tower is 


posed, so as to be symmetrical with itself. 
suguested as a later addition. А large store room, required 


In connection with the town elerk's ii partment, brings that 


part of the building in line with the council-chamber “block, 


[t is interesting to note, in connection with this competi- 


tion, that ata date when most architects had completed their 


schemes for dealing with an unusually difficule stie, they were 
informed by Press cuttings that the question of burl ling had 
been made a prominent one at the November elections, and 
that it was practically certain. that no scheme would be 


carried out! 


ж 


THERE is à hope of the Victor Emmanuel monument in 
Rome reaching a sufficiently complete stage for its inaugura- 
tion in 1911, the vear of the jubilee of United Italv. The 
Minister of Public Works has persuaded the Royal Com- 
mission to abandon the vexed question of decorative. detail 
and to devote its energies to finishing the original archi- 
tectural design. together with an equestrian statue of Re 
Liberatore, pleading that it will be more easy to decide 
on historical groups and other proposed statuarv when the 
architectural mass of Saeconi's. vast. plan has been com- 
pleted. Some idea of the difficulties. of the unedifving 
quarrels, and of other delavs which have attended the erec- 
tion of this monument тау be gained by recalling that the 
first stone was laid in 1885. 
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HE KINGSTON EARTHQUAKE AND 
5 BUILDING 1N JAMAICA.* 
AST May I was asked by the newly-appointed Governor 
L of Jamaica to go out to that Colony with him, in order 
to discuss certain matters concerning the reinstatement 
of the buildings destroyed by the recent earthquake. I pro- 
pose to-night to describe a few of the burldings in the town 
of Kingston where the earthquake was most severely felt, 
with special reference to their behaviour under earthquake 
shock, and then to indicate briefly the lines upon which re- 
construction seems to me to be desirable in a climate such 
as that of Jamaica, and in a locality subject to frequent hur- 
ricanes and occasional earthquakes. 

The colonv has been foriunate at the present juncture in 
obtaining a new Governor who, in addition to his other quali- 
fications for the office, possesses an extensive practical know- 
ledge of building, and, in my humble judgment, an excep- 
tionally sound architectural instinct. This personal refer- 
ence mty be forgiven as directly concerning our present sub- 
ject, for it indicates that the conditions are favourable for a 
reconstruction upon sensible lines, always provided that the 
caprices of private building-owners can che restrained within 
reasonable limits. ‘Considering the anteresting nature of the 
subject, there has been very ‘little written about construction 
in earthquake countries. The best-known authority on the 
matter is, I suppose, Professor Milne, whose unique know- 
ledge has been acquired in Japan. The effects of the Jamaica 
earthquake have been studied on the spot by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish, in whose company Г had the privilege of travelling 
to Jamaica 1n May. 

Approaching the town of Kingston from the sea the effects 
ofthe disaster were less evident than one might have expected, 
because, as we shall presently see, a cood many of the roofs 
of the buildings remained in place, although the walls were 
wrecked. But in the central part of the town the earthquake 
was followed bv a fire which burnt everything within an area 
of some 30 acres, and naturally the destruction of properiy 
caused by the fire was more complete than that caused by the 
earthquake, although the loss of life was mainly attributable 
to the latter cause. This is neither the place nor the time 
to enlarge upon the details of the disaster, beyond paying a 
brief tribute to the courage with which the late Governor 
and the British officials in the colony dealt with the difficult 
problems which thev were so suddenly called upon to face. 
In an incredibly short space of time after the earthquake 
the streets had been, as far as possible, cleared of debris, 
the most dangerous of the ruins had been pulled down, the 
electric trams were running, and temporary shops and offices 
had been put up in all parts of the town. At the time of our 
arrival in the island several of the partly-wrecked buildings 
and others were in process of being 


had been reinstated, 
nothing permanent 


entirely rebuilt. Fortunately. however, 
had been done in the burnt-out area, so that it will be pos- 
sible to treat the reconstruction of this part of the town upon 


a more or less consistent plan, 

Kingston stands on gently-rising ground, backed by a ehain 
of high hills some six miles from "e «са. At the end of the 
low promontory which encloses the almost land locked har- 
bour is the milit: гу station of Port Royal, the site of a town 
which was destroved by an earthquake two hundred vears ago. 
The survivors of this disaster built the present town of Ines 
ton upon the mainland. 

Kingston faces south, and is laid out in gridiron fashion 
-- the principal thoroughfare, King Street, rising with a gentle 
slope from the harbour at its south end to a square called 
the Parade Ground on the north side of the town. The 
public buildings were scattered about in different parts of the 
town, and it was at one time proposed to rebuild the whole 
of the Government offices in a single block of buildings. the 
site for which was to have been taken in the Parade Ground. 
As this scheme meant some curtailment of a valuable open 


and as the limitations of the site would have necessi- 


space, 
furthermore, as the 


tated a building of several floors, and, 
site e have been some distance from the princ Ipal strecís, 
the Government have taken the present opportunity of acquir- 
ing land in the burnt-out area at the point where King Street 
intersects the approaches to the railway station at the West 
end of Kingston, Here will be formed а square, round which 
will be grouped the post: office and other Governme nt butrldings 


Assoc iati » on the 


“А Paper read before the Architectural 
Т? iust, by Sir Chas. A. Nicholson, Bart. 
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to which the public require frequent access, and it is hoped 
that it will further be possible for the Government to control 
the design of the remaining frontages in King Street and the 
other streets round the public buildings, so that this pare 
of the town may be rebuilt with shady porticoes and oiher 
delights. 

Turning next to constructive questions— there are three 
things which determine the conditions of building in such a 
place as Kingston, In the first place, one has to contend 
with the great heat, for, excepting in the hills, it is never 
cool in the daytime in any part of Jamaica. Next one has 
to guard against hurricanes, which occur every few vears ; aud 
in the third place one has to remember the possibility of earth- 
quakes, which happen but seldom, and for that reason are 
perhaps the greater source of danger when they do take place. 
In the towns it is, of course, also necessary thai buildings 
should be fire-resisting. The materials available locally are 
bricks and coarse limestone resembling coral rock. The 
Jamaica hardwoods, of which bullet-tree is the favourite, are 
practically everlasting, but difficult to obtain in large seant- 
lings, because there are no forests of suitable trees large 
enough to make it practicable to prepare the lumber and 
bring it to market in an economical fashion. So the timber 
generally used is pitch-pine lumber imported from America, 
This, when free from sap, stands fainly well in dry and well 
ventilated positions. Roofs, except in the actual town of 
Kingston, are mostly covered with shingles, these being gener- 
ally of hardwood. In the towns, iron has been largely used, 
either in corrugated sheets or in the form of large pantiles 
about 3ft. bv 2ft., the effect of which is not bad. The 
ugliest roof covering used, and consequently the most popular 
at the present time, « consists of “Eternit” slates, which are 
generally daid diamond fashion, and coloured a lurid red. 
The test of time has vet to be applied to this material. The 
climate simplifies greatly what one may call the minor difh- 
culties of planning. Fireplaces are nowhere required except 
in kitchens; hot-water systems are unnecessary, draughts are 
to be courted rather than avoided, and even window-glass 18 
only needed as а protection against storms and dust. The 
older buildings in the colony, “if not of wooden construction, 
are mostly of brickwork, sometimes with dressings of imported 
stone or of stucco; their style is Georgian, and the best of 
them contain beautiful mahogany joinery and staircases. 
Bevond the fact, however, that rooms were lofty and walls 
were thick and most of the houses were provided with wooden 
verandahs, no special effort seems to have been made to deal 


with the problem of the climate in the older Kingston build- 
ings. The more recent buildings are worse in this respect 
Too often they are of flimsv construe- 


than the older ones. 
tion, besides which they almost all lack the simpliciiv and 


restraint which are proper to buildings that are necessarily 
Inexpensive. 

As might naturally be expected, the churches of Kingston 
suffered from the earthquake more severely than the civil 
buildings. the latter being more or less buttressed bv their 
partitions апа their veramdahs. The exact nature of the 
earth movements has not been definitely pronounced. upon so 
far as T am aware, but the effect upon buildings in Kingston 
resembled that of а battering ram working east and west. 
Thus the side walls of the churches were merely cracked, 
while their end walls were almost invariably overthrown 
bodily. The west tower of Kingston parish church, which 


stood on four arches, split. and had to be taken down after 


the earthquake. At Spanish town, twelve miles off, the 


cathedral has а tower whose walls are built up solid from 
the ground. This tower was slightly cracked, but the earth- 
quake shock was much less severe in this locality than at 
where every one of the churches was wrecked. 


kingston, 
a plain cruciform 


Kingston parish. ehurc h was originally 
building, with heavy bond timbers built into the brick walls. 


It was enlarged about thiriv years ago bv the addition of 


double as to the chancel and single ones to the nave. 
These works, of course, necessitated the destruction. of the 
bond timbers, and. although the building was noi more than 
2oft. high to the wall plate; the side walls have been shattered 
m every part, and the end walls have collapsed towards the 
east. “Phe columus of the aisles were east in plain conereie 

and, with one exception, were all sheared off about a TS 
above the pavement. The arches were also of concrete, and 
slices fell out of some of those near the crossing, where the 


abutments were least effective. Phe parish church was rather 


а fine Spanish-looking building, and it contained several in- 
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teresting monuments and a fine mahogany  baldaccino. 
Another church, St. George's, was of ordinary galleried Hano- 
verian type. То this an apsidal chancel had been added, 
which fell down bodily. "Phe nave, however, was saved by 
its galleries, which acted as internal buttresses. The Roman 
Catholic cathedral and another church fell down like card 
houses. Two synagogues and several large meeting-houses 
were seriously, and in most cases irreparably, damaged. 

Certain secular buildings in Kingston were more fortunate 
than the churches. Thus the headquarters house, as the 
Colonial Secretary’s office is called, a handsome Georgian 
two-storied house, built upon cellars, and having verandahs 
on its east and west sides, is now 11 use again after some 
repair. The King’s house, about four miles out of the town, 
of somewhat similar construction, was so badly shaken as to 
require rebuilding, but none of its main walls actually fell 
down. On the other hand, two buildings of the same date 
and character, Jasper Hall and the Jamaica Club House, were 
entirely wrecked. Тһе first of these was a very fine house, 
with thick brick walls and partitions and excellent joiners’ 
work. The club house was also thoroughly substantial. 
Both these buildings are in the eastern part of the town, where 
the shock was most severely felt. It is worthy of notice thai 
in those cases where the oscillation has been sufficient to dis- 
lodge the roofs the collapse of the buildings has been com- 
plete, but in other instances, where the roofs happen to have 
held in place, they have acted as ties and prevented ihe tocal 
destruction of the walls, consequently there was less loss of 
life in the latter cases. The number of roofs in Kingston 
which stood the earthquake in spite of the partial collapse of 
the walls is remarkable, and this may be attributed to the 
fact that most of the roofs were of light scantlings and covered 
with wood shingles. In some cases, one or two of ihe outer 
walls collapsed above the first-floor level, leaving the roofs 
supported on the remaining walls and the studwork partitions. 
Other roofs have bodily listed over, or have shifted on the 
wall-heads, but have held together enough to prevent the most 
serious results. The advantages of a light and tenacious form 
of roofing are, therefore, very great, and the use of wall- 
posts carrying a roof from the ground level is also to be re- 
commended. 

Professor Milne, from his experience іп Japan, condemns 
the use of arches, and recommends а trabeated construction. 
But the effects of the Kingston earthquake go to show us 
that all openings are a source of danger, whether there are 
lintels or arches they act as battering rams ап] cause 
diagonal cracks in the piers between the openings. This 
occurs in walls running parallel to the line of shock. т 
walls placed transversely, the whole upper portion is fre- 
quently snapped off just above the level of a range of window 
sills, and here I may again remind vou that т Kingston 
the apparent line of shock was east and west. 

Semicircular arches behaved fairly well in cases where there 
were good abutments, and where the supporting piers did no: 
fall down. Of properlv-built pointed arches without key- 
stones and with concentric rings there are none in the island. 
Probably such arches would have stood well. Тһе semi- 
circular arches in Kingston are generally bonded, and noi 
built in independent rings; several of these have cracked at 
the haunches, but not very many of them have failed com- 
pletely. In certain cases, the arches were faced with 
gauged brickwork, which has fallen out, but real arches have 
not stood badly. On several of the old sugar estates. there 
are arched aqueducts with good abutments and no great top 
weight, and few of these showed the slightest damage after 
the earthquake. Neither were апу of the underground. struc- 
tures affected. I refer to such structures as tanks, culverts, 
and bridges. And, further, there are several buildings in 
Kingston which were practically undamaged ; of such was a 
large three-storeved warehouse of ordinary substantial con- 
struction, with posts supporting the floors and with a slight 
queenpost roof. This is being temporarily used as a Govern- 
ment office, and the only damage visible is a slight move- 
ment of the roof and a few unimportant cracks under the 
tie-beams. Another case is that of the tramway company’s 
power-house, a large, plain, ugly room, without internal sup- 
ports, some 25ft. high to the wall-plate. It is built of brick- 
work in cement mortar, and only shows a few cracks in the 
eastern gable. A large shed on the quay, built of cement 
concrete without reinforcement, with a timber trussed roof, 
js also quite intact. | 

Timber frame buildings naturally suffer very little damage. 
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Thus at Port Roval, where the shock was very intense and 
the ground subsided bodily, some of the wooden buildings 
took a list of several degrees without much harm being done. 
And, in some buildings in the town of Kingston whose floors 
and roofs were carried on posts and beams framed together 
shipwright fashion, with knees and braces, the outer brick 
walls were shaken down, but the floors and roofs stood and 
are again being used after having been temporarily closed in. 
Such is the case with the old court house and treasury, now 
serving as a temporary post-office. From these data one 
тау deduce certain broad rules which one may bear in mind 
if one is building in a place liable to earthquakes. And 
first as to materials. Timber framing is reliable and is 
perhaps the best method of construction in rural 


districts, but is, of course, open to objection in 
towns, owing to the risk of fires; moreover it is 


doubtful whether one can place very much confidence in the 
durability of the pitch-pine, which is so much used nowadays 
in Jamaica, though the local hardwoods, of which the supply 
is very limited, are durable and excellent in every respect. 
Brickwork in Jime mortar has proved a failure in Jamaica; 
the lime being very poor and the sand unsuitable for mortar- 
making the resulting product is little better than dust. 

Brickwork in cement and cement concrete have stood well, 
and the local sand appears to make good cement mortar, 
though, as has been already said, it makes bad lime mortar. 
Steel frame buildings are well enough if their skins are well 
fastened to their skeletons, but there are practically no steel 
frame buildings in Jamaica, and one must form one’s opinion 
as to their merits from their behaviour in other places. But 
perhaps the best solution of the problem is to build in 
armoured cement concrete or reinforced brickwork, since for 
most purposes the cost of a frame building is prohibitive. 
A large house built of concrete made of sea shingle and 
mixed with salt water, reinforced with Ransome's twisted 
bars, has been built at Port Antonio in the north of the 
island. This was quite intact after the earthquake, though 
the neighbouring court house was seriously damaged. The 
shock here was certainly less severe than at Kingston, still 
the test was a severe one, as several fixed baths in the house 
referred to were half-full of water at the time of the earth- 
quake, and the shock was enough to cause this water to swamp 
the floors of the bathrooms. No damage was, however, done 
to the house, the walls, floors, and roofs of which are all of 
armoured concrete. Perhaps this may be set down to the 
fibrous and partially elastic nature of the material, and, so 
far as one can judge without visiting San Francisco, the 
evidence to be obtained from the disaster in that place is all 
in favour of properlv-constructed armoured. concrete construc- 
tion in a district subject to earthquakes. 

[n addressing an audience of practical men it is hardly 
necessary to refer to the precautions that one must needs 
take in order to secure competent supervision in the execution 
of reinforced concrete work, but, granted this careful con- 
struction, I am not aware that there is any valid objection 
to this material beyond the fact that sufficient time has not 
elapsed since its introduction to enable one to speak con- 
fidently of its durability. | 

Some new buildings and partial reconstruction of old ones 
have, since the earthquake, been carried out in brickwork in 
cement, plentifully strengthened with hoop iron bond and 
with lacing courses of reinforced concrete, and it is probable 
that such work will resist any ordinary shocks. Still, certain 
precautions seem to be desirable in the construction of brick 
buildings, even when built in cement. We have already 
noticed that windows and doors are à source of weakness, 
because the sills and lintels batter the brickwork if the 
building is shaken, and cause diagonal cracks from the lintel 
of one opening to the sill of the next. The general use of 
solid hardwood frames instead of slight sash boxings would 
lessen this danger. And in the case of the carpentry con- 
struction it would be an advantage to put long wall-posts 
under the ends of all roof trusses, and to secure the floor 
binders to these with iron shoes or with bolts and cleats, 
and the carpentry should be well braced, the use of morticed 
framings. being avoided lest the tenons should break off 
under shock. The piers of arcades and colonnades should 
be strengthened with vertical reinforcement to prevent 
shearing off at the ground Jevel caused by the inertia of the 
superstructure when the foundations of a building are sud- 
denlv shaken. Phe failure of arches would be less likely 
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if they were built in concentric rings to allow of a slight 
elasticity, and if the skewbacks were corbelled out in hori- 
zontal courses over isolated piers. 

Chimneys are scarcely ever used in Jamaica except in out- 
door detached kitchens. The Japanese practice is to keep 
the roof timbers clear of the brickwork of their chimneys, 
so as to allow these to vibrate freely at times of earthquake, 
and prevent their being snapped off at the roof level. 

Lastly, it is very important that the foundations should be 
adequate. А great deal of the damage done in Kingston 
seems due to the fact that, in the course of time, the streets, 


had been worn down to à level below that of the foundations 
of the buildings, which were thus deprived of lateral support 
beyond that afforded by the slight boundary walls of their 
forecourts. The Japanese have experimented in the use of 
" free foundations " for some of their buildings. In certain 
instances ball bearings have been used, in others sand joints 
between the foundation and superstructure, but there devices 
have not proved a great success, and are, moreover, better 
adapted for framed buildings than for those of masonry. 
But the fact that underground constructions escaped damage 
at Kingston seems to indicate that a building with a sunk 
basement standing on a concrete raft with open areas all 
round it would probably have been very little affected by 
such an earthquake as was there experienced. The plan 
thus indicated cannot well be adopted in Kingston, owing 
to the fact that sunk basements are practically useless in so 
warm and damp a climate, and, furthermore, because there 
are no rain-water drains in the town, and therefore such 
basements would be frequentlv flooded. 

Now, besides the risk of earthquakes, which after.all only 
occur once in several generations, the builder in Jamaica 
has to take certain precautions against the violent hurricanes 
which may be expected every few years. It is, therefore, 
necessary that roofs should be securely fastened down to their 
substructures. Verandahs, too, which are in very common 
use, most be protected against the lifting force of the wind, 
and the use of iron roofing sheets is a source of considerable 
danger, as may well be realised if one imagines a score of 
these products of modern enterprise hurtling pell-mell around 
one’s back garden. 

Shingles make far the safest roof in country places, while. 
in the towns, the ideal form of roof is a flat one covered with’ 
asphalte and a good thick layer of earth, or in some cases 
a shallow water tank. 

There is a local prejudice against asphalte roofs, probably 
due to the fact that in Jamaica this material has generally 
been laid on boarding without proper precautions against 
cracking caused by the shrinkage of timbers, and, further, 
without any external protection against the extreme heat. 
But an asphalte concrete flat with a good external covering of 
non-conducting material would, if properly constructed, form 
one of the coolest and most durable of coverings,and one, thére- 
fore, well suited to West Indian conditions. It must be 
confessed that English colonists have so far not succeeded 
in evolving a satisfactory and rational architecture for tropical 
climates. A very natural desire to recall the aspect of home 
buildings has caused the perpetration of such absurdities as 
Calcutta Cathedral in Strawberry Hill Gothic, and the Parlia- 
ment houses at Capetown and Melbourne 1n corrupt 


Hanoverian Classic. 


The cubical planning and flimsy materials of most a 
houses in our English colonies are also quite unsuited to t is 
tropics, and our colonial churches are generally planned with 
even less intelligence than the secular buildings, which Dua 
generally possess verandahs as a conoession to шше; 
ditions. Jamaica buildings are neither better nor ho i 
than those of other colonies in these respects, which EM d 
appointing in an island which was a Spanish colony uniti a 
XVIIth century. In Mexico, Cuba, the South ae 
states, the Philippines, and the Canaries, whereve | 


oe sati ory tropical 
Spanish influence can be traced, we find satisfactory tr Шы 
large cool rooms, thic 


buildings with courts and arcades, 1 substance. 

low walls, and flat or low-pitched roofs of goo 2. 

In Cuba the windows аге unglazed openings, | pa Jamaica if 

onlv, a feature which might often В wind and dust 
'al ion were adopte ап e 

some movable protection we P a8 llustrations of 


storms. In order to supplement the few uit np 
existing tropical buildings which are exhibited ın thi 


imi designs for 
I have ventured to show you some n Sable 
the reconstruction of buildings in Kingston 1n | 
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attempt is made to deal with the conditions of a hot climate 
as well as the possibility of a future earthquake. | 

In conclusion, it would be ungracious not to mention some 
English. colonial buildings where such considerations have 
not been overlooked. Such are the Brisbane and the Rock- 


hampton post-offices, low buildings with pillared verandahs 


and open courtyards. Ä 
Such too are I believe, many of the planters’ houses in 


Ceylon and some of the merchants’ houses in Calcutta and 
the Anglo-Indian bungalows. A church recently built in 
Upper Egypt does seem to be perfect in respect of its adapta- 
поп to the climate and locality; and lastly I would pay a 
tribute to the memory of the authors of two designs for the 
cathedrals of Colombo and Brisbane, the works respectively 
of Carpenter and Burges, both of which have been published 
in a little book of Beresford Hopes. : 

In these designs the problems of climate and locality were 
handled in a masterly way. Unfortunately neither scheme 
was carried out. Colombo Cathedral was actually built from 
a different design and under amateur guidance, while the new 
cathedral at Brisbane, which is, I believe, now in progress. 
although on a larger scale than Burges designed, is being 
built in correct Lincolnshire Early English without any par- 
ticular observance of local conditions. For present-day work 
we shall do well to study the cld Spanish buildings and the 
excellent work of contemporary American architects in 
Florida, California, and elsewhere. In conclusion, it mav be 
sald that the conditions now obtaining in Jamaica are not un- 
favourable to good work, and if what is now being done turns 
out to be a discredit to the colony the unfortunate result can 
only be attributed to our natural perversity and original sin. 
The authorities in the island are honestly anxious to get the 
rebuilding done in an intelligent fashion, and only the 
builders and architects remain to Le reckoned with. How 
far they may succeed in nullifying the good intentions of the 
Government the next few vears will show us. 

ж 
W. Н. SMITH AND SON'S NEW PREMISES, 


HE heating installation at these new premises has been 
one of the most successful we have heard of. The 
architects, Messrs. D. Cubitt Nichols, Son and Chuter, 

decided upon hot water as the most perfect medium for dis- 
tributing heat throughout the building; and the system 
adopted will be found of special interest, as it presents manv 
advantages for the heating of extensive and especially lofty 
buildings. The system decided upon was the “ Pulsial,” in- 
troduced by Messrs. Werner, Pfleiderer and Perkins, Ltd., 
of London and Peterborough. The diagram given herewitl 
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shows the arrangement of the two apparatus installed and 
operated from one boiler. It is claimed that by its adoption 
the following advantages are secured : — Radiators or coils 
can be placed as desired, and the circulating main can be 
run at will—dips, loops, branches and levels being maiters 
of complete indifference; forced circulation at any desired 
rate without pumps, lubricated parts, emission of exhaust, or 
loss of water or steam; heating centre (boiler) can be placed 
in any position above, below, or on same level as apparatus ; 
head of water can be arranged to suit any conditions, so that 
pressure in any part of the installation ean be kept within any 
specified limit; length of circulation only limited by its use- 
fulness, 7.¢., best proportions to suit any given case; perfect 
regulation ot temperature of circulating w Vater (from cold to 
200 degrees) apart from regulation by stop-valves on radiaiors, 
etc. ; no skilled attendance ; utmost economy of fuel ; and 
low first cost, owing to small mains and simple heat generating 
and circulating centre. We understand that the anstallation 
has given complete satisfaction, and the requirements of the 
London Building Acts and fire insurance companies with 
regard to heating apparatus are fully complied with. Messrs. 
Werner, Pfleiderer and Perkins will be pleased to furnish any 
of our readers interested with any further information they 
may desire. 


-----Ж-- 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


НЕ following interesting letter appears in the 
* "Times ":— 

Sir, Му reply to what Mr. Thackeray ‘Turner calls 
his moderately-worded report seems to have made him angry 
and semewhat confused in his statements. He says I stated 
that the use of a drag produces a surface as smooth as plaster. 
1 said nothing of the kind. But the smoothness I sud 
modern masons love, though not produced by it alone, cannot 
be had without it. I always direct masonry to be left from 
the chisel and forbid * dragging." 

With regard to the groining, a piece actually fell last year 
and more was ready to follow. Undoubtedly a large part has 
had to be reconstructed, because it was crushed and dis- 
located, and most of the old chalk stones forming the panels 
between the ribs were so much broken and crushed as to be 
unserviceable. АП those that would bear it were used again. 
and many that were unfit to be reset as they were were 
reversed and treated as new material. The ribs were not 
taken out except in the south aisle, where I am accused of 
altering the shape of the vaulting by raising п 18in. or 2ft. 
higher “than the original level. This is untrue. The vault- 
ing ribs had sunk that much from their original position, 
about which there is no doubt; the panels had bulged, and the 
whole was only prevented falling by a multitude of iron 
straps and ties that suspended it to the roof. И is a marvel 
that a catastrophe has not happened long ago. Visitors to 
that part of the cathedral little knew their danger. М 1 
have done wrong in remedying this I must bear the blame. 
I fail to see what else could be done. 

Finally, I am told ] am a * restoring” architect. I con- 
fess to a desire to restore infirm buildings to stability, but 
I entirely. repudiate the gratuitous statement that I remove 
stones that are “substantial and sound even if they have 
lost some of their original contour.” "Phe statues at St. 
Магу s, Oxford, are brought up against me. Іп their case, 
however, I had an advantage ot dice from two members 
of Mr. Turners society, whom I invited to come and see the 
statues for themselves. 1 spent а very pleasant dav in 
very agreeable company, but I did not find their advice very 
he Лии. One of them suggested whipping the statues round 
with copper wire, till it was observed that if the wire broke 
in one place. the rest would be useless. The other said they 
should be banded with. iron. with Е below to catch 
the pieces that might fall through. ШТІ what һе would 
put. “Oh!” said he, “that T leave to vou." 

The recommendations now made by the same soc lety seem 
of equal value to these. Since this correspondence appeared 
I have been cautioned by two distinguished civil engineers 
net to listen to the recommendation to use бахте, In one 
case М Was found after several vears not to have set at all, 
and in another. to have “gone back" and become dis- 
integrated. Another suggestion made by the three authors 
of the report at their Visit Was that all our underpinning was 


unnecessary and that a concrete raft 3ft. thick on the top 
of the peat would have done as well or better. How they 
were to have got it there they did not explain, nor how that 
compression of the peat was to be avoided which is the 
cause of all our trouble. 

Mr. Turner complains that I would have the public believe 
that he and his colleagues are inexperienced and unpractical, 
I have no knowledge on this point, and can only judge from 
the opinions they themselves express. Cne of the three, 
he savs, has spent more vears than I have months in practica! 
work. This gentleman must indeed be a veteran. May I 
without impertinence venture to hope that during his long 
career he has not always made his mortar according to his 
present recipe, with only one-seventh or one-ninth part of 
cement ? 

] am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 
Tuos. С. JACKSON. 
Eagle House, Wimbledon, January 9. 


---Ж---- 
SUB-CONTRACT DISPUTE. 


| N the King's Bench Division on Tuesday, before Mr. 
Justice Jelf, the hearing was commenced of the case of 
Val de Travers Asphalte-Paving Co., Ltd., of London, 
E.C., against Peter Rule, of. Ashwood Terrace, "Sunderland, 
and Jane mule, widow, of 26, Argyll Square, Sunderland, 
as executors of John Leitch Rule, Jate of Sunderland, 
which the plaintiffs claimed for the balance of an account 
for work done and materials supplied. 

Mr. Foote, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said the action was 
brought to recover £671 gs. 6d., the balance under a con- 
tract for” certain asphalting work executed by the plaintiff 
company for the deceased Rule. It was not denied that the 
work was done. The defence relied upon arose out of the 
contract for the erection of Newcastle Infirmary in 1903. 
The principal contractor for the erection of the Infirmary was 
Мг. Alexander Pringle, and the contract altogether involved 
a sum of about £203,000. Pringle entered into a sub-con- 
tract with the deceased Rule, who was to do the plastering 
and asphalting. The amount of the sub-contract was some- 
thing like £20,000. When Rule came to do the work he 
found that the contract specified that Val de Travers 
asphalte was to be used. He approached the plaintiff com- 
pany, and emploved them to do the asphalting work. The 
defence set up by Rule's executors was that. although they 
did not dispute that the work was done, nor complain of the 
quality or the price, they said under the contract the plain- 
tiffs were bound to wait for payment until. the.defendants 
sot payment from the building-owners or from the principal 
contractor. The defendants further said that the terms and 
conditions of Rules contract with Pringle were incorporated 
with the contract between Rule and the plaintiff company, 
and that the plaintiffs were bound to submit to certain 
n with regard to retention money. The main question 

у be decided was whether upon the correspondence. there 
was any such incorporation of the conditions, which, no 
doubt, existed as between Pringle and the building-owners. 

Counsel added that, as far as he was acquainted “with the 
facts, he could not ser that there was any such contract 
between Pringle and Rule. The contract between Pringle 
and Rule was never drawn up. and was only contained in à 
letter showing that Rule should be employed by Pringle. 
He (counsel) urged that the provision as to retention money 
in the main contract did net apply as between the plaintiffs 
and the defendants, and that there was never any agree 
ment for the plaintiffs to wait for their payments until certi- 
licates were given by the architect or clerk of the works. 

Mr. Edward Bassett, manager of the plaintiff company. 
stated that he never had any dispute as to the charges which 
were made nor as to the quality ef the work. The only 
question involved was as to the time the should be paid for 
the work. И was alleged that the plaintiffs could not be 
paid until the work was certified for. 

Mr. Cooper. of the plaintiff company, said that it was 
the practice to par as the work proceeded. 

Mr. Harry Cockgpell. clerk of works during the building 
ОГ the infirmary, said his duties were to measure the whole 
work, or to «estimate the value of it, and report to the archi- 
tect as to what sum he should advance to the builder. It 


had gymnastic appliances, 
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was on his measurements that every farthing was paid 
from first to last. г 

Witness was employed by the architect and the building- 
owners jointly. Rule often sent in accounts to witness, but 
he told him they were of no use to him, as he measured the 
work independently. Мг. Allen, the quantity survevor, made 
up the amount every six months. 

No evidence was called for the defence. 

His Lordship said that there was no incorporation of the 
conditions of the original contract in the sub-contract between 
the plaintiffs and defendant. He gave judgment in favour of 
the plaintiffs for £671 9s., the full amount claimed, with 
costs. 

His Lordship refused a stay of execution. 


— —* 
MILAN EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


HE awards made in the British section of the Milan 
Exhibition, 1906, were distributed at the Mansion 
House on the 8th inst. Among the principal commer- 

cial awards are the following :— - 

Grands Prix.—-The Arts and Crafts Collectivity, В. А. 
Bell, Frank Brangwyn, Clayton and Shuttleworth, Ltd., 
Walter Crane, Lewis F. Dav, Doulton and Co.. Ltd., the 
Farnlev Iron Company, Ltd. (2). the Improved. Indusiry 
Dwellings Company, Ltd.. the International Society of Sculp- 
tors, Painters, and Gravers (2), the Jaipur School of Ari, 
Pilkington's Tile and Pottery Company, Ltd., Shand, Mason 


and Co., Ltd. 


ж 
GLASGOW. 


К. А. B. M DONALD, the city engineer, read a 
М р | 


aper on Monday to the members of the Archie 


tural Section of the Roval Glasgow Philosophical 
Society on “Some important developments of the city during 
the last forty years.” Mr. Alexander Gardner occupied. the 
chair. 

Mr. M'Donald said that his purpose was merely to direct 
attention to some of the more striking changes in the topo- 
graphy of Glasgow during the last foriy vears which had come 
under his own observation, although his service under the 
corporation did not date so far back. Forty years ago the 
population of Glasgow was 437,850, last June it was 806,800. 
Forty years ago the rental derived from all lands and heritages 
within the city was 41,743,117, and the ratable value of a 
penny per t of rental was £7,262. Now the valuation was 
£5,895,000, and last year the penny brought in 422,000. 
Forty years ago Glasgow had only two public parks - Glasgow 
Green and Kelvin Grove - measuring about 200 acres between 
them. To-day there were fourteen parks in the city, with a 
combined area of 1,024 acres, while there were in аон 
thirty-five open spaces and recreation grounds, fifteen of which 
Bevond the city was Tolleross 
Park, and through the munificence of Mr. Cameron ( 'orbeti, 
the citizens were possessed of the Rouken Glen Park, extendi.g 
to 135 acres, while to Mr. (Corbett the citizens also owed the 
mountain park of Ardgoil, twenty-three square miles in extent, 
Forty years ago access to the city was barred Бу ten toll- 
houses, all of which had been removed, leaving the roads free, 
This result was brought about partly by the independeni 
action of the town council and partly by the provisions of the 
Roads and Bridges Act of 1878. whereby an enormous. sub- 
vention was laid on the citizens to pay an outrageous accumu- 
lation of county road debt for which they had no proper re- 
sponsibility. Forty years ago the supply of gas was in the 
hands of two independent companies, who charged 45. 7d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet; now the municipal gas undertaking 
HHuminated the inhabitants at the rate of 2s. 4. per 1.000 
feet. Forty years ago the finest water supply in the world 
provided the citizens at a cost of over Z; 4,000,000 with water 
for their domestic requirements at a rare of 15. on the rental, 
while to-day that charge was reduced to sd. Forty years 
ago there was no municipal department of public 
health, and the annual deach-rate was 32.5 per 1,000. 
While now the rate was 17.3. Foriv лейт ago, 
the Parliamentary and municipal boundary of Glasgow 
followed the lines of the Forth and Clyde Canal and Garngad 
Road. The territory to the north within the ancient royalty, ` 


which included the district of Springburn, was governed for 
all municipal purposes by the corporation, and the inhabitants 
paid all the Glasgow rates, but had no representation for 
municipal purposes. This anomalous condition of affairs ap- 
peared to have arisen through some oversight on the part of 
the Royal Commissioners who defined the boundaries of Glas- 
gow after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1833, and the 
disability of the inhabitants was not rectified until 1872, when 
а special Act of Parliament was obtained to include that terri- 
tory and some other areas within the city. Forty years ago 
there were only four railwav stations 1n Glasgow, one of them 
Inconvenientlv situated at the southern extremity of the Main 
Street of Gorbals, from which passengers going cityward had 
to traverse what was then a narrow, Inconvenient, and badly- 
graded thoroughfare. When the Glasgow Union Railway 
Bill, which was passed in 1864, was before Parliament, one 
of the most experienced engineers of the day —Mr., afterwards 
Sir John Fowler—gaveevidence. It was a matter of curious 
interest to realise that subsequent experience had made it 
manifest that the space which he considered sufficiet for the 
combined traffic of three separate companies had proved in- 
sufficient for one. St. Enoch Station had been enlarged three 
times т order to accommodate the traffic of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Company alone, the North British 
Railway Station in Queen Street had been greatly enlarged, 
and an entirely separate railway station, to accommodate the 
traffic of the Caledonian Railway in Gordon Street had been 
erected. and thrice enlarged. Instead of four small stations, 
there were now fifty-three within the civic boundary. Re- 
ferring to the City Improvement Act of 1866, which they 
owed to the genius of the late Mr. John Carrick, Mr. 
M'Donald said that it gave the citizens a publie park, 
effected the demolition of enormous areas of foul, insanitary 
property, gave thirty new streets and widened and improved 
twenty-six streets, adding 98.000 square yards of ground to 
the free space of the сиу. This great civie enterprise was of 
enormous benefit to the citizens, and attracted the attention of 
every large municipality in England, many of which had 
since carried out similar schemes under Mr. Carrick's advice. 
Subsequently the Government of the day, through the Home 
Secretary, afterwards Lord Cross, asked Mr. Carrick to out- 
line a scheme for the improvement of London. This he de- 
clined to do, and the matter was afterwards taken up by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, whose advisers availed them- 
selves largely of Mr. Carrick’s experience. Mr. M'Donald, 
speaking of the sanitary value of the Glasgow improvements, 
mentioned that in certain of the districts which were abolished 
the death-rate exceeded fifty-five per 1,000. After stating 
that in forty vears the municipal area of Glasgow had grown 
from 5,063 acres to 12,796. Mr. M’Donald said that from 
figures which he had obtained from Mr. Dalrymple, the 
manager of the corporation tramways, and from the managers 
of the different railways that conducted. suburban traffic, it 
was safe to say that at least a million persons traversed the 
city either by tramway or rail every day, vet а visit to Argyle 
Street. Trongate, or any other populous thoroughfare on a 
Saturday evening would show that there were still many per- 
sons left to occupy the pavements and even the roadwav. In 
the near future the municipal authorities would find. them- 
selves obliged to direct their most serious attention to this 


problem of ever-increasing urgency. 


ж———— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Six foundation-stones were laid on Saturday at Ansdell, near 
St. Annes, in connection. with the new Baptist church, to 
replace the existing Iron structure, at a cost of about 774,500. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of Kilwinning Parish Council, plans 
were passed for new public offices in Byres Road, Kilwinning, 
for Irvine and. District Water Board and. Kilwinning Parish 


Council. 


THe Special Committee of the King's Norton District Council 
appointed to consider sites for publie offices presented a report 
recommending а piece of land in Pershore Road, King’s 
Norton, opposite Watford House, near the King’s Ss 
Railway Station, and asking for instructions to negotiate as to 
the purchase of the land. The recommendation was a dopted. 


! 
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THE new manse for the minister of the North Sunderland cìr- 
cuit, Primitive Methodist Connexion, at Seahouses-—the 
foundation-stone of which was laid on ‘Tuesday-—is being 
carried out in freestone from Lonnen Head quarry, in coursed 
rock-faced blockers. The mason work is being carried out 
by Messrs. E. Fordy and Son, from plans by Mr. George 
Reavell, А.К.Г.В.А., Alnwick and Morpeth. 

THE directors of the North-Eastern Railway Company con- 
template proceeding early in the spring with the erection of a 
new railway passenger station at Northallerton Junction. 
Plans have been drawn for the new structure, and contraceis 
will shortly be asked for the execution of the work, which is 
estimated to cost about £17,000. The site which has been 
chosen is at Romanby Grange. 


OFFICIAL notice was given on the r4th inst. of an applica- 
tion which is to be made for a faculty to demolish Dane 
Bridge Church, Northwich, built in 1849, and to erect a 
suitable temporary composite building capable of with: 
standing subsidence. The present church has been closed 
for nearly ten years, and the notice says it has been repre- 
sented that its condition is due to sinking of the ground 
consequent on brine pumping. The faculty is to provide 
for sale of the materials of the old church, the wardens of 
which when the structure was closed. received. compensation 
from the Salt Compensation. Board. 


THe plans and estimates of the proposed new isolation 
hospital at Solihull were submitted to the district council 
on the 14th inst., and the Rev. J. Mann, chairman of the 
joint committee of the Solihull and Meriden District 
Councils, said that the council had decided to separate from 
Yardley and turn over the present joint hospital at Otton 
to them, and to join with Meriden in the building of a new 
hospital. An eligible site, convenient for both districts, 
had been secured, and it was proposed to erect ten blocks 
of buildings, including porters lodge, official and laundry 
blocks, nurses’ quarters, administrative department, a block 
on the pavilion system for scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
typhoid cases. This was estimated to cost £8,160, or 
£297 per head, exclusive of the cost of land and furnishing. 
Provision was made for future extensions. The cost, said 
the speaker, was remarkably low. The plans were explained 
by Mr. W. H. Ward (architect), and approved, and the 
clerk was authorised to raise the necessary loan. 


Ж 
JOTTINGS. 


A PROFIT of £2,492 has been made by the Fulham Borough 
Council as the result of a year's working of their brick 
and flag-making undertaking. | 


Ir has been decided to restore the east end of the chancel 
of Ludlow Church as a memorial to the late Prebendary 
Clayton, at a cost of about £1,000. 


THE council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers have 
elected Licutenant-Colonel К. Е. B. Crompton, C.B., to 
the presidency of the institute, vacant by tbe death of 
Lord Kelvin. 


AT its next meeting the Court of Common Council will be 
urged to proceed with the widening of Fleet Street as а 
whole to sixty feet. The total cost 5 estimated at 


£,400,000. 


THE art collection of the late M. Camillo Droutt, said to 
have been bequeathed to the Louvre. is one of the finest 
in the world, and worth upwards of one million sterling. 
It consists of Gainsboroughs, Revnolds, Turners, Watteaus, 
and Fragonards. ' 


Mr. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLis has taken into partnership 
Mr. James Buyers Scott, who has been associated with 
him in his work for the past two years. The firm will now 
be known as Williams-Ellis and Scott—and will retain the 
present offices; Arundel House, Victoria Embankment. W.C. 


——— nn 
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A SCHEME for the drainage of Horsell, to cust £17,000, 
having been prepared by their surveyor, who is to act as 
engineer, the Woking Urban Council discussed at length 
the respective advantages of carrying out the work themselves 
and employing a contractor. By a decisive majority, it was 
resolved to invite tenders. 

MR. Joun HUTCHISON, of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
has, as his own request, been placed on the list of honorary 
retired Academicians, which includes also the names of Sir 
George Reid and Mr. John Honeyman (architect, Glasgow). 
Mr. Hutchison was elected an Associate in 1862, and 
raised to full membership five years later. He had been an 
exhibitor of sculpture in the Academy as early as 1856. 


A FINANCE Committee minute submitted at Ayr Town 
Council meeting on Monday recommended that the town 
surveyor (Mr. John Young) be given an honorarium of 
£31 10s. in settlement of all extra work imposed on him 
in connection with the Auld Brig, and that the honorarium 
be debited against the "Templeton Bequest Fund. Тһе 
minute was adopted. 


THE Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, P.C.. C.B., D.L., 
J.P,. lord-lieutenant of Glamorganshire, has consented to 
act as president of the twenty-fourth annual congress and 
exhibition of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at 
Cardiff from July r3 to 22, 1908. The public meetinc to 
inaugurate arrangements for the congress will be held at the 
Сиу Hall, Cardiff, on Thursday, February 6. The Right 
Hon. the Lord Mavor will take the chair at 3.30 p.m. 


AT Bow Street, Mr. Sherwin-White, from the office of the 
London County Council, asked Mr. Marsham to appoint a 
survevor, under section 85 of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, to value certain land which, he said, was urgently 
required bv the council for the construction of an approach 
to Rotherhithe tunnel. Тһе magistrate appointed Mr. 
Albert Lewis Guy, who has acted in a similar capacity on 
other occasions. 


MR. WALTER Cawoop, the general manager of the Man- 
chester Building and Sanitary Trades Exhibition, informs us 
that the Lord Mayor, the Rt. Hon, Edward Holt, has con- 
sented to open the exhibition, on March 3rd, when he will be 
supported by some of the leading representatives of the trade. 
The Incorporated Association of Municipal and County En- 
gineers, rr, Victoria Street, Westminster, has been added to 
the list of patrons of the, exhibition. Mr. Cawood will be 
pleased to send particulars and plans of the few positions 
unlet upon application. 


Ж 
TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock has just been erected in the tower of Bran- 
caster Church, Norfolk, which shows time on two dials, each 
sft. across, and strikes the hours on a large bell. It is 
fitted with all the latest improvements, and is made to the 
designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe, by Messrs. John Smith 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who guatantee it 
to maintain perfectly accurate time. The same firm а few 


years ago erected the clock in the neighbouring church of 
Docking. 


WE have received a price list of sanitary earth closets manu- 
factured by Mr. W. Wells, of 49, Davenant Road, Upper 
Holloway, N., who has had 35 years’ practical experience 
with Moule's Patent Earth Closet Co. Some of the designs 
shown in this price list may be said to be equal in appear- 
ance to those of the best w.c.'s, and amongst the various 
apparatus illustrated may be mentioned the “Self-Acting.” 
the “Front-Pull.” and the “Pull-Up.” Mr. Wells lays him- 
self open for the provision of these earth closets in corrugated 
iron. houses for golf, cricket, football, and other clubs, at 
special rates. These conveniences appear to be admirably 
produced in the simplest form, and the self-acting varnished 
teak closet ‚on cast-iron standard seems the simplest and 
best development of them all. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


ШИЕ ANNUAL EXHIBITION of DESIGNS and DRAWINGS 

submitted for the Institute Prizes and Studentshjps, 1907.8, 
opens on Tuesday, january 21st, 19:8, in the Gallery of the Alpine 
Club (entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). The Exhibition 
will be open each day from 10 a.m. till 8 p.m. (Saturdays 6 p m.), 
and will close on Saturday, February 1st. Admission on presentation 


of card. 
The names of the successful competitors will be announced at the 


Meeting to be held on Monday, January 20th, at 8 p.m., and the 
presentation of the various prizes and studentships will take place 


on Monday, February 3rd. 
HERBERT G. TAYLER, 
Acting Secretary. 


9, Conduit Street, W. 
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THE INSTITUTE COMPETITIONS. 


E are always confronted with the question, in noting 
the results of these competitions, as to how best the 
incentive they offer to thesstudents' efforts may be 

justified. One is sometimes inciined (forgetting somewhat 
our own student days) ,to marvel at the keen effort and 
industry exhibited in some of the collections of drawings, 
and, in so far as it is well applied, the result is very gratify- 
ing. But when we find hours and hours of industry which 
have been misapplied and misdirected, the effect is rather 
saddening, and one is inclined to wish that a more dis- 
criminative Judgment were applied about these affairs. We 
do not doubt the ability of those gentlemen who are ap- 


pointed by the Institute to allocate awards, but we do Often 


feel that perhaps they suffer from the defects of their 
qualities in this important matter. For it is a very important 
matter to fix a standard for the hopes amd ambitions of 
future architects. То indicate what is the kind of thing 
to strive for is the very supreme point of architectural educa- 
tion. And we would also point out that the mere placing of 
à prize-winner does not alwavs of necessity indicate to the 
losers in the race the how and wherefore of their defeat. 
Hence the value of those addresses to students which have 
become usual. We always bear in mind some remarks by 
Professor Pite (we believe it was on the subject of a bridge 
design), which he addressed to students, and which was one 
of the most illuminating addresses we have ever read. 
We could wish to see more of that sort of thing. We all 
need а geod deal of heartening in our work, even those who 
are most successful, and follewing on the announced results 
Of a series of competitions like these of the Institute. we 
have to remember that the future of our art тау be far 
more with the defeated candidates than with the successful 
ones, and we do not want the former to suffer demoralisation 
by their defeat, either by discouragement or. whai may be tar 
worse, the setting up of false ideas. For let it be ever 
remembered that it is only something in the success of. meu 
and things which is admirable. and that too often it is not 
hat something, but the other something which is not 
admirable, which the runners-up may pursue. by mistake. 
Therefore, if in these awards we point out that particular 
quality which secured the success, we are taking care to 
place the emphasis in the right place. and avoiding the 
creation of false ideals. Now, we all know that a design 
15 not chosen always because it is set forth in very boautitu. 
drawings, but the illustration of a design in harsh and un 
sympathetic drawings is likely to alienate the sympathies of 
an artistic and capable assessor. Here we are confronted 
with two points, the supremacy of good design over good 
drawing, but the value of good drawing as an indication. of 
the artistic temperament, and which acts as a. kind of halo 
to inspire both students and assessor. Much nonsonse has 
been written on the subject of drawing. but let us cast our 
remembrance back to the days when Norman Shaw de bghted 
us all with his charming drawings of country houses. and 
ask whether we showd have been half as inspired with 
ideals and help if we had only been treated to photographs 
of the executed building after the builders and the clients 
had done their best to emasculate or ruin the conception of 
the architect. Or take that admirable book on Renaissance 
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architecture by Mr. Gotch, which represents so many of our 
fine old Elizabethan buildings in the prosaic aspect of photo- 
graphy, and might give us much wonderment as to our ideals 
did we not also know them in the far more truthful sugges- 
tions of Nash in his beautiful drawings. 

We feel more strongly than usual this necessity for 
pertinent criticism when we look at the results this vear, and 
especially those of the design prizes. The Soane is very 
disheartening, except as a tribute to the industry and zeal 
of students, which are most praiseworthy. It cannot be 
said that any of the Soane designs for a Cusiom House 
deserve the pedestal of a prize as an indication of any ideal 
Гог the unsuccessful men. And we may even say that the 
most artistic Indications of work are those of the least 
successful designs. We can hardly agree with the award, 
though we do not think there was a great deal to choose. 
Mr. George Drysdale, in his winning design, scores best in 
his geometrical drawings. АП his drawings are executed 
in pencil with a certain daintiness which is nice, But whilst 
his plan has many excellent. points, his grouping and out- 


line are not satisfictory, and his big windows in the central 
and “ Minerva” both have 


hall are very ugly. 7 Paladio” 
aunty and dignity which the winning design lacks, And 
We are 


another design which is very promising is No. 13. 
beginning to wonder where cur dignificd simplicity and 
purity of design and clear, explicit and scholarly drawing 
have disappeared ю! [s the tradition being lost? We think 
the direction of students’ work into something less eccentric, 
less picturesque, diffuse and careless ought to be aimed for 
in making awards in this competition, The Tite prize does 
seem to have awakened more refined and classical echoes, 
but even here it is surely fallen below the usual standard? 
In the Tite subject- an open-air threatre-- we should have 
thought students would have had a betier chance had thev 
attempted less gandiose schemes, and made an effort for a 
smaller affair, with well-considered balance of parts and 
nice proportions. Such schemes as illustrated are too big 
to expect а good consideration for al] the points that go to 
make up a design of real value. Mr. Alex. Brunning is much 
to be commended for his good work, and he well deserves the 
Mr. T. L. Vesper (hon. mention) 
than in carrying out, for his 
The medal of merit. awarded 


hon. mention accorded. 
is. better in. conception 
drawing is coarse and fussy. 
to Mr. Anthony К. Barker might well have been obtained by 
his fine coloured view of his design. It is a charming piece 
of work. But we do not like the lines of his composition. 
The prize itself goes to Mr. George Drysdale, who thus pulls 
His drawings are а monument of patient 


off two events. 
He has conceived an 


labour, and of much real excellence. 
arbitrary arrangement of site, the difficulties of which he has 
cleverly met, though he has not quite overcome them. It a 
little reminds us of the student who, not being able to 
answer some fairly simple arithemetical questions, but feeling 
able to deal with the integral calculus, pointed. out the 
necessity of doing the integral calculus first, which he 
did, and came off triumphant. The radiating lines of this 
design do not help matters, but show à clever way out of a 
difficulty, АП the same, there is а touch of real abiliv 
about it all. Both in this design and that by * Veldsehoen 
we have elaborately-shaded plans and sections, which we 
hope will not become a rule, for they are an appalling waste 
of time, It would be unfair to overlook the design. by 
“Itala,” who well deserved some award for the peaceful and 
refined quality of his work, and his very beautiful. detail 
"Mafie" is promising, and if the red beetle does 


drawing. 
not appear in some distinction before long. we shall be sur- 


prised. 
In the Grissell competition for a water-tower 1n reinforced 
concrete, it seemed to us that most or all of the designs were 
most suitable for a system of iron legs and braces. support- 
ing an iron tank, and that they failed to suggest the idea of 
a concrete construction, It is one of the worst resulis in a 
Grissell competition we have seen. | 
The Pugin has evoked some capital work, and the winnen 
—Mr. S. С. Follett— doubtless deserves his place. if the 
choice of subject and quality of handling count for real 
architectural sympathies. His work is up to the best we 
have ever seen in this competition. There is a good runner- 
up, too—Mr. N. W. Hadwen —who gets honourable mention, 
but the scores of sketches submitted in most of the collec- 
tions of work indicate an effort to do a great deal, and to 
mistake zeal for knowledge. Roughness and haziness of effect 


e 
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sometimes go with Insight and knowledge, but the fine frenzy 
of an ardent sympathy and keen observation often proves a 
willo'-the-wisp to those whose own proper work should be 
in clean and careful work. The first thing an assessor in 
this Pugin competition would note lies neither in one method 
or drawing nor another, but the evidence of genuine apprecia- 
tion of the architectural value of what has been studied and 
drawn. Sometimes a student hits upon a clever, or what 
is called a slick, method, which is only a false art, and 
which receives to a certain extent; but, as a rule, real sym- 
pathy of observation is apparent in the sketches and draw- 
ings, and is rewarded accordingly. We note in the measured 
drawings competition the work of Mr. Leslie Wilkinson 
as indicative of a good appreciation of good work, 
both in his choice of a subject and method of showing it. 
This palace, by Sanmicheli, at Verona, is one of the finest 
things in. Europe, and it would indeed be a fine thing if 
modern architecture were more closelv modelled on this fine 


tradition. But the delightful subject of Thornton Abbey is 
vulgarised when it is drawn in the way shown by its 
delineator. 


The Arthur Cates prize seems to be well earned bv Mr. 
Brvan Watson, and the Henry Saxon Snell prize goes to a 
well-thought-out scheme for a general hospital for а provin- 
cial town, by Mr. W. Milburn, Jun. 


ж 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


КТ can be made а stalking-horse for anything, И 
is to serve now for Socialism. Of course, when Mr. 
Morris advocated Socialism Фе was not thinking 

specially of the markets for his own costly productions, 
which under Soch.Iistie conditions would, perhaps, hardly 
be needed. But Professor Mackall has been lecturing in 
Leeds on "Art and Puritanism,” and he says that “in any 
case, for art to take its place and fulfil its functions as the 
flower of life. nothing less was required than realised 
Socialism." How few people agree as to the sort of 
Socialism they desire! The development of individuality 
— which is the very breath of art--is а hard matter to under- 
stand for the average Socialist, we take it. Professor 
Mackail savs:—Puritanism and Art had this in common, 
that they both contended against the same great adversary 
—-inertness, thoughtlessness, and halt-living. Both the 
artist and the Puritan lived more intensely, made more of 
life, than ordinary people who lived mainly by the inertia of 
habit. 


THE pictures by the Camsix Club. at the Goupil Gallery 
in Regent Street, are well worth seeing. There is a good 
deal ot freshness and spontaneity about the work, and may 
we suggest a litile freedom from the steadilv-acquired. and 
adopted tricks of manner of professional artisis. One feels 
that a good deal of the work is inspired by a love of the 
subject. We have not space for any detailed notes, but in 
such simple things as “Water and Smoke.” by А. Sterndale 
Bennett, “Edam,” by В. Baker, " Clouding Over” and * Even- 
ing Mists,” by E. M. Lister, we call attention to things which 
we think sustain our remarks. Miss Grace Colleutt has some 
vigorous and sometimes quite brilliant drawings of architec- 
tural scenes, one from Spain uniting her cleverest touches. 


Tue exhibition. of furniture and metal work (chiefly the 
former). by Mr. Gimson, of Danewav House, Cirencester, is 
worthy of careful pote by the architect, for it is е, serious 
attempt of a trained. architect to obtain results of genuinely 
artistic craftsmanship. It is marvellous to find what results 
сотрагалу у untrained men have attained after only a vear 
or two with Mr. Gimson. ‘The fine wrought firedags we 
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publish here are the handiwork of one comparatively voung | 


at the work. Most of the exhibits bespeak а promise of 
endurance, both as regards design and work, for thev are 
designed оп the simplest lines, such as one would never 
tire of. and they are made to last. being constructed in a 
sound and honest fashion. In. most cases, too, the wood 
selected is of the bes: quality procurable. so that the final 
result of material, design, and workmanship is far beyond 
the ordinary. Such work can never be very cheap. except 
in the sense that the best work is the cheapest in Һе end. 
The table we illustrate is a very admirable piece, both in 


methods used in arriving at a price. 
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design and construction. Those who take pleasure in good 
work will enjoy this exhibition. 


THE third edition of Rea's “ How to Estimate " has just been 
issued by Mr. B. T. Batsford at 7s. 6d. nett. This is a 
book which should, and evidently does, prove invaluable to 
architect and builder alike. Mr. Rea goes right to the 
root of the subject and gives us a detailed analysis of the 
These methods may 
thus be used to obtain a price under the constantly varying 
cost of material and labour. The third edition has been 
revised, enlarged, and brought thoroughly up-to-date. A 
greater number of trade abbreviations have been inserted, 
and in the chapter on * Labour " an important section has 
been added on electricity in building operations, showing 
how immensely contractors may save on their labour bill by 
utilising electric instead of steam power. The book con- 
tains, 436 pages of text, with 44 illustrations. 


A MOST interesting history of Barton-on-Humber has been 
published by Мг. Elliot Stock, and is now complete in two 
volumes. ‘The work is confined to the earlier history of the 
place, and the last volume goes from 1154 to 1377. Old 
documents of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 
enabled the author (Mr. «Robert Brown, F.S.A.) to prepare 
three plans of the Lordship of Barton, showing the town 
with its streets and the roads adjoining as they existed in 
the days of Henry III., and identifying the sites of nearly all 
the places mentioned in the charters. Мапу of these locali- 
ties still bear their ancient names. ‘The completion of the 
two great churches is fully detailed, special attention being 
paid to the fine and curious series of heads in S. Peter's, 
amongst which is a good conventional portrait of Edward 
IT.; to the rededication of the Chapel of All Saints as the 
Chapel of S. Mary; and to the remarkable display of 
heraldry—including the Arms of most of the Sovereigns of 
Christendom, and of many of the nobility and gentry con- 
nected with the locality—which formerly adorned the walls of 
the chapel. From the illustrations, we take that of the charm- 
ing group made by the tower and porch of S. Mary's Church. 
The illustration and description of the two old churches 
gives this interesting volume quite a special value. 


THE indispensable Lockwood's * Builders’ and Contractors 
Price Book for 1908.” has been brought thoroughly up-to- 
date for the current year. It contains a lot of useful in- 
formation in addition to the enormous number of prices 
given for various materials and labours connected with the 
building trades. In the appendices will be found matter of 
special use for daily reference, including tables of weights, 
areas, etc., valuation of leases and estates, wages tables, 
lega! notes and memoranda, with the most important judicial 
decisions and parliamentary enactmenls. Amongst the latter 
will be found the new Workmen's Compensation Act of 
1906, which has so largely extended the lability of em- 
plovers in the building trades. The London Building Act 
and the By-Laws and Regulations of the London County 
Council are also fully given. The price of the book is 
4s. nett. 


THE full terms of the reference to the Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments in Scotland is as follows: 
—To make an inventory of the ancient and historical monu- 
ments and constructions connected with or illustrative of the 
contemporary culture, civilisation and conditions of fife of 
the people in Scotland from the earliest times to the vear 
1707, such as:—(1) Sepulchral cairns and other burial 
places; (2) forts, camps, earthworks, brocks, crannogs, and 
other defensive works either overground or underground; 
(3) stone circles and standing stones, and rock surfaces with 
incised or other sculpturings; (4) architectural remains, . 
ecclesiastical and secular, including sculptured or inscribed 
memorials of pre-Reformation times; (5) architectural or 
other monuments of post-Reformation times which may seem 
to the Commission desirable to include, and to specify those 
which seem worthy of preservation. 


THE appointment of a Royal Commission on Ancient Build- 
ings in Scotland, and the fact that no fewer than three of 
its members had been chosen by the Government to sit as 
experts on the Commission, were the subjects of a con- 
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gratulatory discussion and resolution at the meeting of the 
Edinburgh district of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society on 


Saturday. Rev. Dr. Sprott, North Berwick, who presided, 
drew attention to those circumstances at the outset. 
said they were met under rather encouraging circumstances. 


Recent public events were of special interest to the society. 


Bishop Dowden moved the resolution expressing the satis- 
faction of the society on learning of the appointment of the 


Commission. It was, he said, an additional satisfaction to 
them that two members of the society—Professor Baldwin 
Brown and Mr. Thomas Ross—were to beon the Com- 
mission. The Commission, as he understood, had really 
no power to do anything, but if its reports were such as 
could move Scotsmen—and Scotsmen,- he thought, were 
easily moved on the subject of Christian antiquities—he 
was certain that funds would not be lacking if it was desired 
in any particular case to effect a restoration. Rev. Mr. 
Leishman, Linton, seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Thomas Ross, on being called 
upon, said he did not know that Professor Baldwin Brown or 
he had anything to say further than to thank the society for 
the kindly way in which the Bishop had referred to their 
connection with this Commission. They had not yet had 
any meeting, nor had any instructions been issued to them, 
so that he was not in a position to say anything about the 
Commission. But he believed that the gentlemen appointed 
to serve upon it—and he was quite sure he spoke for such 
as were connected with this society—would do evervthing 
they could to make the report which thev expected to issue 
as complete and comprehensive as possible; and, as had 
already been said, it must be so, because it would be a 
lasting memorial of the Scotland which had come down 
from ancient times. 
versity, said the appointment of this Commission was 1 
matter of great gratification. He hoped they would be able 
not only to report upon but also advise the preservation of 
things that might otherwise go to ruin. In moving that the 
society express its gratification at the munificent gift given 
for the improvement of the condition of the venerable 
cathedral of Dunkeld, Dr. Cooper said the part of the 
building which was affected by this gift was, he believed, 
the choir, which had been in continuous use for a long time 
as a parish church. He was sure they were all very much 
gratified ; to see that this spirit of love and loyalty and care 
for the ancient sanctuaries of the land was being more and 
more manifested, and was eliciting public munificence. 
Мг. J. M. MacKinlay, who seconded, pointed out that there 
were three members of the society appointed to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Buildings. In addition to Professor 
Baldwin Brown and Mr. Thomas Ross, there was Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, of H.M. Office of Works. The chairman said he 
thought Dunkeld occupied the finest site of all the Scotch 
cathedrals. It was considered in former days one of the most 
beautiful of them, and it was full of the history of the 
Church in Scotland. The resolution was unanimously 


adopted. 


AN application for an order of discharge was made by Mr. 
Robert James Worley, architect, Aldwych Chambers, 
Strand, who was adjudged bankrupt on Julv 27 last. The 
claims, admitted and not admitted, amounted to 69.430 
55. 9d., and the assets, so far as they were not assigned to 
Creditors wholly or partly secured, had been estimated to 
produce £24,467 2s. 2d., but had up to the present time 
realised only £265 os. 7d. Nothing had been realised in 
respect of a surplus from securities, consisting of equities 
of redemption in freehold and leasehold properties estimated 
by the bankrupt to produce £20,514 12s. 8d., and the 
trustee was unable to estimate the amount which would be 
received in respect of them. The Official Receivers report 
stated that the bankrupt began to practise as an architect 
in London about 30 vears ago, with a capital of £1,000 
given to him by his father, and his work had mainly con- 
sisted. in buying and selling freehold and leasehold proper- 
ties, both on his own account and jointly with others. He 
entered upon these undertakings in some cases to secure the 
appointment of architect for the work, and in others with 
а view to making a profit for himself on the resale of the 
land or by developing it. The assets in the bankruptcy 
Were not equal to tos. in the pound on the liabilities, and 
the bankrupt had omitted to keep proper books of account. 


He 


Rey. Professor Cooper, Glasgow Uni- | 


The bankrupt had for years been trading with the aid of 
borrowed moneys, and admitted that he had been pressed 
by his creditors for the past seven years. He had only pre- 
vented them from. going to extremes by paying by instal- 
ments, and he cou'd not during the period specified have 
paid his creditors in full out of his own resources. The 
bankrupt had continued to trade after knowing himself to be 
insolvent. His business was of a highly speculative nature, 
and his capital was wholly inadequate to justify him in 
embarking upon ventures of such magnitude and complexity 
as those into which he entered. He had contributed to his 
bankruptcy by rash and hazardous speculations. Mr. 
Hansell said that the bankrupt had earned considerable sums 
as an architect. Mr. Registrar Linklater: He ought not to 
have left that profession. Мг. Hansell: He incurred heavy 
liabilities to enable him to secure appointments as architect, 
and he was not without money, having accumulated a capital 
of £16,000. Не has also suffered heavily through the 
default of other persons with whom he has been connected 
in business. Mr. Registrar Linklater said there seemed to 
be some extenuating circumstances connected with the case. 
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The Tower of 5. Mary's Church. 


From “Notes on Barton-on-Humber.” Vol. II. Elliot Stock.* 


It was true that the bankrupt possessed £15,000 or £16,000 
at one time, but he lost that money a long time ago, and 


admitted that he had been pressed by creditors. for seven 


years past. The discharge would be suspended for three 


vears. 


In Edinburgh Sheriff Court, on Monday, a complaint was 
heard against James Galloway, builder, 69, Warrender Park 
Road, Edinburgh, it being alleged that he had committed an 
offence within the meaning of the Water of Leith Purification 
and Sewerage Act (1889), in so far that, not being emploved 
or authorised to do so, he connected with the Commissioners? 
branch sewer three drains from certain premises recently 
erected by him at St. John's Road, Corstorphine. | Sheriff 
Gardner Millar found the respondent had received frequent 
warnings not to proceed with the connections he proposed to 
make. ‘He disregarded the Commissioners’ warnings, and 
*Notes on the Earlier History of the Town of Barton- 
on-Humber. By Robt. Brown, F.S.A. Price 155. net. 
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was therefore liable to a penalty. The Sheriff fixed the 
penalty at £2 for each connection made, and awarded three 
guineas in expenses. 


AT à meeting of Kidderminster Rural District Council on 
the 21st inst., à communication was received from the Local 
Government Board, finally approving of the building by-laws. 
The clerk said the by-laws had heen before the council for 
no less than twelve years, and he had had so much work in 
connection with them that he asked the council to give him 
some special remuneration. If he made anything like a fair 
charge he was afraid the amount would amaze the council. 
Perhaps they would give him a guinea for each of the twelve 
years. This the council at once consented to do. 


THE death took place, on the 21st inst., at his residence, 
Shawford, near Winchester, of Mr. John Barnes Colson, 
F.R.T. B. A., architectural surveyor to the Dean and Chapter 
of Winchester Cathedral, in his 55th vear. He had been ill 
some time, says “The Times." He succeeded to the’ duties 
of architectural surveyor at the cathedral on the death of his 
father in 1895, father and son having held the office surres- 
sively for a period exceeding half a century. Mr. ]. B. 
Colson, who became а Fellow of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects in 1892, had the entire supervision of the 
work of restoring the nave of Winchester Cathedral, which 
was carried oul in 1895-6 at a cost of some #,12,000, and 
it was upon his report some four. years ago that the present 
extensive works of preservation were decided upon. In the 
latter work he has been associated with Mr. T. С. Jackson, 
R.A. Besides works of renovation at Winchester Cathedral. 
Mr. Colson has also planned and supervised the work of 
alteration, enlargement, etc., at many Hampshire parish 


churches. Mr. Colson Jeaves two sons and two daughters ; 
his wife died two vears ago. 


AT the rooms of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural] 
Society vesterday жесі, Мг. С. J. Coombs. A.R.C.A.. read 
à Paper (illustrated by drawings and photographs) on Christ- 
church Priory. Hampshire Mr. H. S. Chorley (president) 
in the chair. Mr. Coombs said “the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. Twynham, commonly called Christchurch Priorv, 
is the building of most interest in the small countrv town of 
Christchurch, in the south-east corner of Hampshire, The 


From Mr. Gimson's Exhibition of Furniture at Messrs. Debenham and Freebody’s. 
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origin of the church is lost, the documents having been 
destroyed, bw. there is an accumulation of legends. The 
crypts under the transepts and presbytery probably belonged 
to the original Saxon church, the legend being that Flambard 
destroved the Saxon church to erect his building on the same 
foundations. The Canons of Holy Trinity, Twynham, are 
mentioned in Edward the Confessors time. The church is 
Педа еа to Christ and the Holy Trinity, and in the Dooms- 
day Book the double name occurs. Flambard (afterwards 
Bishop of Durham) founded the present church in 1098, 
when Dean of Christchurch, and the nave and apsidal addi- 
tions “o crypt and transepts are of Norman period. In 1150 
it Was converted into a priory in accordance with the wishes 
of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. From 1195 to 
1225 the clerestory was added to nave by third Prior, and at 
the end of 13th century the nave aisles were altered and 
vaulted and north porch and chapels in north transept added. 
In 14th century. the rood screen and reredos were added, and 
about 1400 Lady Chapel was completed, and in the rsth 
century the western tower and choir, bur the vaulting of the 
choir was not complete until commencement of the 16th 
century. The chair stalls are of Late Perpendicular character, 
though some of the misereres are much earlier, one dating 
from about 1200. In the 16th century the chantry chapels 
were built, including the celebrated Salisbury Chapel. The 
monastery was dissolved in 1536, after which the church was 
granted to the parish as the parish church. and this mav 
account for its preservation. In the 19th century much 
restoration was carried out. and the nave was vaulted in 
stucco on wooden framing about 1819. and restoration is 
proceeding at the presnt time under T. G. Jackson, R.A.” 


To the members of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow last week, Mr. William Fraser, F.S.T., spoke on 
“ Fluctuations of the Building Trade: Production and Market 
^ House Accommodation.” Mr. Fraser said a series of 
lables he had prepared regarding the building, owning, and 
occupying of Glasgow houses showed a gradual but slight 
Improvement in the standard of house accommodation and 
occuparion since 1871. А still more satisfactory feature of 
progress was that the average number of occupants per house 
was gradually decreasing. One was forced to the conclusion 
that a mere Provision of additional houses would not reduce 
the overcrowding, Statistics of the letting of Glasgow 
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From Mr. Gimson’s Exhibition of Furniture 


showed that the small houses were at present the worst let, 
8.5 per cent. of those under £10 being empty as against 7.9 
per cent. of the whole. The property held by the cor- 
poration, particularly business premises, was Worse let than 
the average of the city, and the present experience should 
actas а deterrent against further municipal building schemes. 
The property market was naturally suffering on account of 
the large proportion of “ empties.” The decrease in volume 
of public sales of tenement property from £580,685 in 1896 
to £84,085 last vear was more remarkable than the shrinkage 
in price, which was. partly due to a poorer class of property 
forming the bulk of the subjecis sold. A table giving the 
extent of house building in Glasgow- for thirty-five years 
showed that fully 90,000 houses had been erected during 
that period at а соя: of nearly twenty millions sterling. 
With the increasing number of “empties ” the number of 
houses built had fallen from 4,837 in 1902-3 to 1,442 in 
1906-7. In 1871 the average rent of all the Glasgow houses 
was а little over £10, while it was now more than £14, but 
the average house had increased in size and improved in 
equipment. The necessity for the encouragement of the 
employment of cheap capital in building was urged, and the 
detrimental effect of she proposal to tax feu-duties and ground 
annuals was referred to. The reductions in rental which 
were being made under the competition of empty houses 
could only be regarded as a temporary fluc:uation, as the 
diminished amounts do not,afford а sufficient return on the 
cost of building. It was found that at leas: one and а half 


times the money paid in house rent represented a very 
X the public-houses, 


moderate estima;e of the drawings o 
exclusive of licensed grocers. This was а partial explanation 
of the paradox that probably more than 400,000 people were 
living in Glasgow just now under conditions of more of less 
overcrowding, while surplus house accommodation existed for 

Fraser was heartily thanked 


about 60,000 or 70.000. Mr. 
for his interesting Paper. 


- 


Edinburgh Architectural 


AT the monthly meeting of the 
at 117, George Stree. 


Association, held on the 15th inst. 
Mr. W. Birnie Rhind. R.S.A., read a Paper on “ Sculprure 


as applied to Architecture."- Mr. Нірроіме Т. Blane, 
R.S.A., presided. In a Paper which he read some twenty 
vears ago on a similar subject, Mr. Birnie Rhind said: tha: 
he then complained of the lack of opportunity afforded a 
sculptor of showing what he could do if given а chance 
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at Messrs. Debenham and Freebody's. 


In Edinburgh then the lack of interest 
lingly depressing, and alike in art 
ally the notion was that 


on a public building. 
in sculpture was exceec 
circles and in the public mind gener 
the highes: branch of the sculptor's art consisted in the exe- 
cution of a portrait bust, varied now and then by an ideal 
figure, and that anything outside of such routine was beneath 
the dignity of the sculptor, and belonged to the domain of the 
decorative stone carver. When, however, they went to a 
centre like Paris, the truth was forcibly brought 
at the grand field of the sculptor lay, not 
in the production of what Mr. Ruskin termed “ furniture 
sculpture," but in the designing and execution of sculpture 
to adorn public buildings, and of monuments to immortalise 
great men and commemora.e great deeds in national history. 
He (Mr. Rhind) held that in executing mural paintings 

best sphere of the painter's 


and sculptural decorations lay the 
and the sculptor's usefulness, so far as the artistic education 


of the masses was concerned. ТЕ was in connection with 
works of this character that appealed to humanity at large 
chat all the great artists of bygone ages were known to this 
Speaking of local circumstances, he said that 


| considerably improved in the last quarter 
a city like 


large art 
home to them th 


generation. 


while matters ha 
of a century, it was to һе regretted that in 


Edinburgh so few of their public buildings gave so in- 
adequate an architectural or sculptural display. This was 
illustrated by reference to certain local buildings, and prac- 
tical hints were thrown out as to how the architect might best 
sculptor in securing the best results for 
the work of both. He was looking forward with hope to 
the idea thas in the new Art School they would have a 
department where the student would have an opportunity of 
practising his hand at designing sculptural compositions in 
harmony with architecture. Тһе lecture, which. was well 


received. was illustrated by limelight views. 


co-operate with the 


THE council of the Liverpool Architectural Society intend 
to hold a dinner to commemorate the sixtiecsh anniversary of 
the founding of the society, on Saturday, February 1. 
Members of the society have been invited to send competitive 
designs for a menu card for the occasion, the president to 
act as assessor in awarding the prize. 

BEFORE the members of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
Surveyors on the 16th inst., Mr. Robert Leader in the 


and 5 
general lecture room at the University, delivered a Paper 


Do, 
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on ^ Arbitration,” describing the different stages of an arbitra- 
tion, and pointing out some of the pitfalls which beset the 
path of an arbitrator. During the hearing, he said, both 
parties are alwavs most anxious to please the arbitrator, but 
it is then that he must be most wary, for after his award 
is made, one, and sometimes both of these pleasant people, 
wil be going about seeking for an opportunity to destrov 
him: that is, to upset his award. A very careful note of 
all the evidence and proceedings was, perhaps, the arbi- 
trators best safeguard, for a lav arbitrator had a very wide 
discretion, and so long as he was careful to have both sides 
present, and fully informed of all the steps in the arbitration, 
there was no need for him to trouble himself with nice ques- 
tions on the rule of evidence. The lecturer “Iso dealt with 
the question of costs. The president, Mr. W. C. Fenton, 
was in the chair, and there was a fair attendance. At the 
conclusion a discussion took place, in which Messrs. F. 
Fowler, E. Holmes, E. M. Gibbs, H. Wilson, H. L. Pater- 
son, W. G. Buck. J. R. Wigfull, C. B. Flockton, aud «he 
president took part, and Mr. Leader was thanked for his 
address. Mr. D. Potts was nominated as an associate, and 
Mr. F. Ratcliffe as a student. 

ا 
THE first annual general meeting of the Gloucester Architec-‏ 
tural Association was held ас the Municipal Schools,‏ 
Gloucester. yesterday week—Mr. Г. W. Waller (president) in‏ 
the chair. Among those present were Messrs. M. Н. Med-‏ 
land, Н. №. Chatters, E. A. Prver, E. J. Cullis, W. Е.‏ 
Jones, R. S. Phillips, J. F. Trew, T. Malvern, W B. Wood,‏ 
Gamon, and T. Overbun (hon. secretary). The President‏ .5 
read the council's annual report for 1907. and congratulated‏ 
the members on the amount of work accomplished in this the‏ 
first vear of the associations existence, and also called‏ 
attention to the satisfactory financial statement. The report was‏ 
adopted, and several matters of interest to the association‏ 
discussed. after which the eleccion of officers fer 1908 was‏ 
proceeded with. resulting as follows :—President. Mr. F. W.‏ 
Waller; vicepresidents, Messrs. M. Н. Medland and Н. W.‏ 
Chatters; council, M. ssrs. W. В. Wood, Н. А. Dancev, and‏ 
T. Malvern; hon. secretary. for Stroud, Mr. G. P. Milnes;‏ 
hon. secretary for Glouces;er, Мг. J. E. Trew: hon. general‏ 
secretary, Mr. T. Overbury.‏ 
Mn. J. WATSON СлввЕ. winner of the travelling studentship‏ 
given last year by the Liverpool Architectural Society. on‏ 
Monday read before his fellow members of the society an‏ 
illustrated Paper on “Му Tour in Italy.” In seven and‏ 
a half weeks, and at a travelling cost of about £40. he‏ 
visited the chef Капап cities, inspecting the finest examples‏ 
of architecture and making numerous drawings, while he‏ 
also gathered a large collection of architectural. photographs.‏ 
By reference to these he pointed out great beauties and Jike-‏ 
wise not a few technical defects іп buildings of note,‏ 
his outspoken remarks being received with keen appreciation.‏ 
Professor C. Н. Reiliv, who presided, pronounced the‏ 
travelling studentship a success. and said the original‏ 
drawings which Mr. Cabre had contributed to the society's‏ 
rooms would be of permanent value. He hoped that much‏ 
more work on similar lines would be accomplished through‏ 
the studentships, and that the society might win the credit‏ 
of having made known in England the work of some Italian‏ 
architects of whom this country had tar too little knowledge.‏ 
An informal discussion followed, the interest of the meeting‏ 
being emphasised by the numerous questions asked and‏ 
answered.‏ 


.— 


On Saturday, February 1, а conference will be held at the 
Guildhall, Swansea. for the purpose of taking the initial 
steps in the arrangement of a cottage exhibition for South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. The National Housing Reform 
Council are calling the conference. and the exhibition, 
which, it is hoped, will be opened on the Town Hill Fstate 
of the Swansea Council in 1909. will be the third of a series 
arranged bv the National Council. In choosing. South 
Wales as the centre for the next exhibition. the National 
Housing Reform Council have felt that the populous towns 
and villages of South Wales and Monmouthshire stand in 
special need of such an exhibition, and it is anticipated that 
creat good will result. The objects of the exhibition аге:- 
(1) To provide an example of model suburb planning under 
existing by-laws; (2) to stimulate the building of well- 
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designed and comfortable homes capable of being let at 
rents within the means of workmen ; (3) to provide architects 
and builders desiring to improve upon existing methods of 
building and planning workmen's cottages with an oppor- 
tunity of showing the value of their improvements in a 
definite and practical way. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Housing Reform Council was held on the 8th inst. at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. © Alderman Thompson presided, 
and among those present were Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Miss 
Sybella Gurney, and Mr. Henry К. Aldridge (secretary). 
The work of the council during the coming Session of Par- 
liament was considered, with special reference to the promise 
made by the Governmeni that a housing Bill should be intro- 
duced. The committee reviewed ал? confirmed the national 
housing policy submitted to the Premier and the President of 
the Local Government Board in November, 1906, by a 
national deputation. The council during the present and 
coming weeks are holding further meetings to put the pro- 
posals in this national policy in a definite and technical form. 
These proposals include the giving of greater powers of initia- 
tive to the Local Government Board and the establishmeni 
of a strong central department definitely responsible for 
housing on the lines of the Small Holdings Act; town exten- 
sion planning and greater facilities for acquisition of land; 
cheaper money ; the revision of by-laws and the limitation of 
the number of houses or rooms per acre; the closing and 
demolition of unhealthy dwellings, and the clearance of slum 
areas; the creation of model suburbs; and the suggestions 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Rural 
Housing. 


THE transterence of Glastonbury Abbey from the vendor (Mr. 
Stanley Austin) to the Bishop of Bath and Wells and two 
other trustees---namelv, Мг. Robert Neville Grenville, o! 
Buthagh Court. and Mr. Arthur Fownes Somerville, ol 
Dinder-- took place on December 24 last, and these wil! 
ultimately transfer the property to be legally held by the 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Frust, which is an incorporated 
body. The price for which the abbey was bought at the 
public auction last June was 430,000. Of this £19,000 
has now been paid, and the property has been mortgaged 
to Mr. E. Jardine for the balance—£11.000 This mort- 
gage has to be paid off in a stipulated time, with interest 
at 34 per cent. It should be understood that, so far as 
the Bishop cf Bath and Wells and those acting with him 
are concerned, there is no intention whatever of restoring 
or disturbing the ruins of the ancient building; and it is 
hoped that these will not be less accessible to people in 
the time to come than they have been through the kindness 
of the late owner. 


WHEN we remember that the widening of Fleet Street has 
been in progress for а generation it 1$ hardly surprising to 
learn that the pace is likely to be expedited, says the London 
correspondent of the " Newcastle Chronicle." Instead of 
waiting till leases fall in as at present, there is now a pro 
posal that tenants should he bought out even at the risk of 
increasing former estimates. As originally arranged, the 
street had to be widened to 6oft., at a cost of £400,000. 
At that time 1,560ft. required treatment. Seeing, however, 
that only a third of the work has been completed at a cost 
of £156,000, the chances are that the final figures will be 
much greater than was at first intended, 


WHEN cuttings were begun through the historical walls of 
Rome а storm of protests was raised, and the admirers of 
these venerable relies of antiquity demanded that they 
should be respected. The strongest protests came from 
abroad. Now the Syndic of Rome, Signor Nathan, has 
intervened іп the question, and has put forward a solution 
of the problem which may possibly satisfy all parties. He 
proposes that the cuttings already approved by the 
Communal Council shall not be made in the ancient walls, 
but the passages shall be opened in the walls of more recent 
construction. | 


AT the Glasgow Corporation meeting yesterday week, Bailie 
Bruce Murray called attention to a report on the ventilation 
of St. Andrew's Hall bv the Committee on Halls, which 
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bore that they did not consider there was any ground for com- 
plaint. He maincined that there was, and that on a 
saturday evening in December the air was absolutely 
poisonous, and that he felt very much overcome, while a 
number of prominent citizens, including a former Lord 
Provost and his lady, had asked him to bring the matter 
before the corporation. He did not say that blame attached 
to Mr. Freer or Mr. M'Donald; he had no doubt both were 
doing their best, but the result, whatever their efforts might 
be, was undoubtedly on many occasions unsatisfaciory. 

AT the inquest at the Barnsley Town Hall on the sixteen 
children killed last Saturday week at the Harven Institute. 
Mr. Joseph Edwards, county council architect, said he 
considered the s.aircase all that could be desired, but the 
height and width of the steps were too great for children 


ascending or descending. 


PROFESSOR Воүр DAWKINS, of Victoria University, Man- 
chester, т conjunction with Mr. William Morfitt, of Alwick, 
near Hornsea, has just discovered an ancient pit-dwelling, in 
boulder clay, on the estate of Colonel Haworth Booth, at 
Rols.on, near Hornsea, Holderness. The dwelling is 
sft. 8lin. deep. and at the bottom were found bones of 
horses, deer, and other animals, including the small Celtic 
shorthorn ox, together with heavy stone pounders, rough 
fli; knives and scrapers, cooking-pots, and some baked 
pottery among charcoal fires. These remains are assigned 
to the age before the neolithic, and the evidence 15 borne 
out by some bronze implements which have been found. 


THE walls of the Latham Chapel, Selby Abbev, where the 
fire originated, have had to be underpinned. In the course 


of excavations at the foundations it was discovered that the | 


walls were resting on piles of wood which had been driven 
into the clay at a depth of some six feet in а series of rows. 
The piles were very much decayed; hence the necessity for 
making that portion of the building which dates back to 
the fifteenth century perfectly safe. Joiners are proceeding 
with the erection of oak panels in the groined roof of the 
choir, Among the latest contributors to the funds are the 
Marchioness of Zetland, who sends £449 from the North 
Riding; Viscount Halifax, £150, and Sir Hugh Bell. £50. 
29-000 is still required. 


f) 


COMPETITIONS. 


ГЛ. other architectural events are now overshadowed by 
the London County Hall competition. It is said we 
shall hear something of the report next week, and the 

winner has been freely predicted. At the County Council 
meeting last Tuesday, Mr. R. A. Robinson, in reply to ques- 
lions, said that the adjudication on the plans for the new 
county hall was now taking place, and he hoped that at their 
meeting on Thursday week the Establishment Committee 
would be in a position to draw up a report on the matter. 
They proposed that the plans should be put on public in- 


spection for a week. 


Tue record of proceedings at Acton does not engender much 
confidence as to the issue of the municipal offices competi- 
һоп. The chairman appears to have said: " Because Mr. 
Norman Shaw does not abide bv our conditions, that is no 
reason why we should not." A proposal has actually been 
made to adopt the design placed second by Mr. Shaw. Тһе 
chairman must be a vers intelligent gentleman, for he is 
reported to have said that he did not think that any of the 
architects knew anything about cubing, and the matter seems 
to be now left for settlement entirely on the point of cost. 
and the survevor is to be granted extra assistance in preparing 
his own estimates of cost of the three designs. The pro 
ceedings in connection with this municipal buildings scheme 
bid fair to be as bad as those at Bournemouth. 


Is is intended to rebuild the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
cation Hall and Rooms in Peter Street. Manchester. A 
Rebuilding Fund Committee was appointed to carry out the 
work, and thev decided some months ago to invite four firms 
of local architects to submit designs for the new premises. 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, F.R.I.B.A.. was appointed by 


——————— m 


the committee as assessor. lt is now announced that on 
the recommendation of the assessor, and with the approval 


of the Management Committee of the association, the Re- 
building Committee have unanimously seected а design 
prepared by Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett, and Dean. The 
designs will be on view at the association rooms in Peter 
Street this week. Various modifications and alterations have 
been effected in Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett, and Dean's 
design and plans as originally sent. т. The estimated cost 
of the new premises, including equipment, is 440,000. 
A large hail. with seating room for 1,100 persons, and also 
a minor hall to hold 170 people are included in the plans. 
There will also be a library and reading-room, numerous 
class-rooms, a cafe, а smokeroom, а bilitard-room, а gym- 
nasium, with a running track of 24 laps to the mile, а 
swimming bath 7sft. by 23ft., and fives courts on the roof, 
besides ample accommodation for the Junior section. 
[ | A 

THe Department of Technical Instruction, Ireland, has 
approved of the plan, specification and estimate submitted 
bv Mr. William P. Cases, C.E., Enniscoithy, for the recon- 
struction of Enniscorthy Market House Building for Tech: 
nical Schools. 

Or the 28 designs received for the secondary school at 


Sowerby Bridge, those submitted by Messrs, Longbottom and 
Culpan, of 11, George Street, Halifax, have ben selected. 


IN the competition for а new pavilion for the O'd Shrewsbury 
Bowling Club, 49 designs were submitted, and that sent in 
by Messrs. Dickens-Lewis and Haymes, architects, of 
Shrewsbury, has been selected. 
ж 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


DESIGN BY STANLEY Hamp, А.К.Г.В.А. 
THIS design was submitted by Мг. Hamp, «4 Messrs. 
Colleutt and Hamp. After careful. consideration it was 
thought advisable that She building should be set back from 
the water s edge so as to form an embankment, which it was 
suggested could be used on occasions as members. terrace. 
Pavilions have been placed at either end іп harmony with 
this idea. Тһе building has been planned with a central 
hall. approached by spacious corridors from the entrance 
m Westminster Bridge Road and grand. staircase from the 
entrance іп Belvedere Road. The council chambers and 
large hall, with the reception-rooms, are grouped around 
this. forming one central block. Lift-towers have been 
designed on each side, with lifts co form easy access to the 
various departments. The principal members! rooms, which 
have been carried up two storevs іп height, are arranged 
en suite with council chamber and library. Тһе publie and 
Press staircases to council-chamber gallery are arranged in 
the small towers on either side of central colonnade, as also 
are placed the exit stairs to public hall. The estimated cost 


of the building was £849,021. 


WALWOOD, BANSTEAD. 
Ep. Guy Dawser, F.R.T.B. A., Architect. 
IN our Christmas number we published several sketches of 
this house, and now supplement them bv а view of the 
garden front. The rough-cast, it will be noted, is formed 
up in a deep splay under the roof lines of the gables, and 
delicatelv-modelled plaster ornament is worked in the gables 
and in the centre of the front. The printing of the drawing 
has given a heaviness of effect to this, which does not appear 
The two oriel bays are built out with a facing 


In the work. 
of green tiles. 


SHOPS AT PUTNEY. 
A. Sykes, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 

MR. SYKEs has transformed some old shop premises into a 
new building. fronted by one large stuccoed gable, which, 
with its tall, flanking chimnevs, comes with good effect, 

This building has Bath stone windows. with Derbyshire 
spar rough-cast, the slates being green Westmoreland. The 
shop fronts as drawn аге only temporary. Hereafter, 
when the shops are set back, if is hoped a more architectural 
stone treatment will be permitted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS.* 


_ Ву HERBERT W. Wis, A.R.I.B.À. 

| Г is a special pleasure to me to meet you here to-night 

on the invitation of your society, as 1 am here on my 
native soil, being a citizen by birth, and an exile by 
virtue or chance, and circumstance. You will, 1 hope, 
judge the many shortcomings of my Paper with lenieney in 
view of the fact that you have the privilege of being 
citizens of Birmingham, while [ am divorced from my proper 
and natural environment. 

There are many ways of dealing with any subject; in this 
case there is the choice between two methods. One is to 
utter nothing which can raise controversy, to confine one's 
self to self-evident axioms, and to congratulate ourselves 
on the masterly ability with which as a profession we deal 
with a great problem. If I adopted this method, I should 
feel guilty of wasting the time which vou might spend 
more profitably in the smoking-room of а club. 'The other 
method which I propose to adopt is to tell you the result 
of a considerable amount of experience, and not to shrink 
from saving what I am absolutely convinced is the truth, 
hoping that at the least my sincerity will be my sufficient 
excuse if vou disagree with me, but at the best that vou 
will be convinced that I have reason on my side, and that 
vou will help in bringing about a fairer, juster, and better 
conceived system than that which is at present In vogue. 

Competitions have always aroused controversy ; these who 
dislike the idea of doing a large amount of work fruitlessly, 
those who feel they have not much chance of obtaining a 
satisfactory result through their medium, those who have 
work enough without them, and many of the older men 
who sce large works going to young and unknown men which 
might otherwise have been directly given to themselves, have 
all at different times denounced the system as an inequity 
and an injustice. 

To my mind. all of these views are based on a false 
hypothesis, which is that there is no such thing as a struggle 
of existence. We may fight in different ways, but the fight 
we cannot avoid, unless we are born possessing money, have 
money left to us, or fall in love with heiresses possessing 
charms which baffle description, and also giltedged bank 
balances. 

Now all these methods of avoiding the necessity of a 
fight are well worth serious consideration, but the question 
we have mainly to deal with is what is to become of those 
who have not these channels open to them. What are 
the alternative methods which are open to us? 

If we are not to compete, we obtain our work from а 
circle of friends and acquaintances, and while the man who 
is always looking for his own advantage is condemned. as а 
self-sceker. we are not likely to get commission from those 
who have none to give. and (partly unconsciously, no 
doubt) there js in many cases àn attempt to make friends 
who will be likely to be of use to us, and also to try to 
impress them with the fact that we are not destitute 
of intelligence. And we may be sure that we are not alone 
in our feeling, and so there comes about in many cases à 
sort of rivalry between two men of the same profession for 
the goodwill of a third from whom they have something to 
expect. Gentlemen, I call this competition, and competi- 
tion which is not always free from some objectionable 
features, much loss of time, and a good deal of disappoint- 
ment. 

Then. if in addition to a knowledge of your professional 
work vou have a persuasive manner, and the financial 
aptitude which enables you to make balance-sheets which 
make the mouth water, vou may induce those who have 
monev to invest it in the gold mine of building speculation. 
No doubt, even if vour figures and anticipations аге not 
fully justified, vour clients may not be in a worse position 
than they would be had they speculated оп the Stock 
Exchange. and. in алу case, vou will have profited instead 
of the stockbroker, which is clearly to the good. Also, there 
will be а lasting monument in bricks and mortar, which 
mav be a gain to architecture, and at the same time a 
warning to investors. But you may waste your time and 
energies, and have an immense amount of hard and un- 

: A Paper read at the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on November 15th, 1907. 
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pleasant work. and in the end find your arrangements cannot 
be made, or that someone has obtained the required site 
for other purposes. [f all goes well, you reap the benefit; 
if all does not, you may be looked on by your best friend 
as having led him into a mess, however carefully and 
honestly you have explained the possible risks he is running. 
In this workl it is a bad thing to be associated with mis- 
fortune, and a saint has frequently a less good time than 
an accomplished and amiable sinner. 

If we prefer to try to make friends, or to engage in some 
pursuit or other which may in the end enlarge our clientele, 
we shall do it. Lf we chcose to do nothing and complain of 
fate and the sins of our relatives who did’ not forbid us to 
embark on our career, we can do that which secms to be a 
favourite occupation with many. We can write a book, and 
grow as rich as we can on the proceeds. There are probably 
from time to time a few official positions for some of us; on 
the other hand, we may study a given problem with the 
certainty that we shall gain experience which wil] enable 
us to tackle the next thing more easily, and the possibility 
that we mav gain work. 

Certain gentlemen of a mathematical turn of mind are 
fond of taking the number of men who compete in a given 
case, and then multiplving the average time each man spends 
on his drawings, and dividing the fees paid into the 
aggregate amount of work done, triumphantly showing us 
the result, which is often an infinitesimal sum for each hour 
each man has spent-on the work. This may be, and 
apparently is, an interesting employment, but one that seems 
to have very little bearing on the question. I have never 
heard of а ease where a number of competitors agreed to 
pool their chances, and a proposal to do so would not appeal 
to me, The real problem appears to me to be this :—100 
men compete for a certain piece of work. Probably of that 
number 85 per cent. have nat sufficient experience, ог 
ability, or both, to have any real chance, except through an 
accident, or a bad adjudication, Some of them will never 


have the aptitude of designing; others are learning expert 


ence which will in time place them in a better position. 


The real chance of winning lies between the remaining 
fifteen, and probably between nat more than three to five 
And these three to five men will, on an average, 
taking a fair number of competitions (if they be well 
adjudicated). do wisely if they compete again and again. 
The labourer will be worthy of his hire, and will in a given 
number of eases obtain it. Though chance may militate 
against апу one man, in any one case, it should procure 
him a quantum of work proportionate to his ability if a 
sufficiently Jong sequence is taken, and if the method of 
adjudication is a good one. At the outset I should like to 
sav that I consider much time is wasted in competitive work 
for want of sufficient preparation, Most exhibitions of com- 
petitive drawings show that about 15 to 20 per cent. of 
competitors at most have апу real conception of how to 
deal with the problem. | 

This is due to the fact that any special problem calls out 
a number of men who do not frequently touch competitive 
work. and secondly a number of men who have not given 
sufficient. study to the elements of their profession to enable 
them to engage with advantage in creative work. The ideal 
training for an architect 15. I believe, if it can be arranged, 
to spend some three or four years m travelling, sketching 
and measuring. after he has obtained a certain quota of 
knowledge during his articles. The men who are likely to 
do the best work in the future are the men who know the 
best work of the past. provided always they have talent Or 
genius. What a genius can evolve out of his inner con- 
seiousness without knowledge of the past may be a “tour de 
force," but will never be architecture. 

I will now make some general observations on what seem 
to me to be the reasonable lines on which a competitor 
should work out a scheme, before treating of what is the 
стих and apex of the whole system—the method which 
should be adopted for deciding the merits of competitive 
schemes, and my view of the position occupied by the 
Institute in this context. 

The ideal conditions are those which, without being 
vague, place as few restrictions as possible on competitors. 
Most conditions are far too complex and detailed, and defeat 
their own objects for this reason. 
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Binding conditions should, in justice to all, be rigidly 


enforced, but because they should be so, they should only 
be laid down if they are absolutely necessary. 

No one can get out a perfect set of conditions who has not 
partly planned out a building, for only bv so doing can 
one tell what restrictions are necessary, and what objection- 
able, and as it is in many cases impossible that the building 
should have been planned beforehand by the promoters, or 
by the assessor, it is the more necessary that few restrictions 
should be laid down. 

To have the exact areas of a large number of rooms laid 
down is, I think, a mistake. It is far better that the areas 
cf whole departments should be expressed. and that che 
designer should, from notes of the number cf people for whom 
ach reom is to be utilised, fix an appropriate size himself. 


Conditions should not ask for many details which do not 
affect the merits of a scheme, and can well be left to 
working drawings. The report would in most cases be pre 
fitably abandened for a printed. statement, giving blanks 
where every competitor should fill in such details as cost, 
materlals and like matters. Where extensions are suggested, 
thev should as far as possible be detailed, for a scheme may 
be good, or bad, in proportion to the way in which future 
contingencies have been considered, but vague statements 
as to possible eventualities should be excluded. as they only 
misiead competitors. Cost should be stated with great care, 
and по one should be penalised for exceeding а given cost 
in cases Where the accommodation is absolutely scheduled 
and fixed, as И is the accommodation which determines the 
cost within narrow dimits, and not the сотр itor. ИН cost 
Is to be an absolute condition, the amount. of arcommera: 
поп should be lett elastic. 

А competitor will do well starting planning à 
given problem, to see the best similar burdings of the same 
nature, if he is not conversant with the subject, He should 
then proceed to plan the accommodation asked for with due 
regard to light and approaches; and, having made а plan 
which is workable, he should carefully dissect it, and try 
to find some dominant idea which can be expressed in it, 
and having planned away irregularities, useless corridors and 
should set up his elevations and 


before 


inconvenient angles, he 
sections, remembering that these should be harmonious and 


carefully designed parts ef the whole, not haphazard misfits 
taken from various sources, and bound together in unholy 
matrimony, 

Much time can be saved in a scheme by 
comparing it with some other of like size and nature. What 
is to be avoided and what sought for will in many cases be 


apparent at a glance. 


getting out 


Every one should be prepared to abandon an almost 
finished ж ‘heme, if a better спе suddenly occurs to him, and 
in this context it may be added that although it is very 
important to work out а scheme well, and give it every 

afford, it is far more im- 


opportunity. that drawing will 
portant to have the best considered scheme as а whole 
though it may be wanting in detailed consideration, The 
best thing is, naturally, to have both. 

Modern ignorance and modern vulgarity are responsible 
for the le ‘nev to overload our buildings with features and 
ornaments, and competitive design has not done much to 
help the evil (I believe for reasons to which I will subse- 
quently refer.) To outshine its neighbours rather than to 
express its purpose appears to be the ann of the modern 
building. It may be safely predicted that т а century's 
time very little of the work of the present day will attract 
appreciative notice, while our old Georgian work will still 
be considered an example of О architectural 
design. 

An architect who had been for years 
country said what most struck him on his return. was the 
number of new buildings which appeared to him more like 


advertisement posters than anything else 


away from this 


America, which was 40 vears ago at the height of a 
socalled Romanesque revival, 18 to«lav setting us a good 


example in this respect. Nothing can И simplicity 


and a ss of design of a kun. bulk of the best American 


public buildings of to-day. which are usually very © arefully 


detailed and utterly devoid of the spirit of restlessness of 


which we see so much here. 
I was recently much struck by what E hec ard of the methods 


of Messrs. Carrere: and Hastings, who occupy, as you know, 
a great position on the other side of the Atlantic. Their 
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expenses are Said to amount to no less than 75 per cent. 
of what they make. Part of this is due to the necessity 
which exists in America for keeping up a very large staff 
which can deal with work in which speed is an important 
factor. Part of it is, on the other hand, due to their system 
of paying the whole expenses of any promising assistant they 
have for a term of years in Paris, in order that he may go 
through the training of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, they 
having the benefit of his services for a term on his return. 

It may be urged that such methods lead to too close an 
approximation. to French work, but it is qrestionable, 
if it be admitted that such work is on the whole the best 
modern work produced, whether this matters. At the time 
of the Roman Empire, the whole architectural. work done 
threughout Eurcpe showed little local. differentiation, and 
athcugh the Roman Empire no longer exists, there is a 
growing similarity between the requirements of the diffe rent 
European nations, and a growing community of idea às to 
how they can best be met. We cannot, if we would, go back 
to medieval conditions, and I question whether we need 
treuble ourselves about the disappearance of the signs which 
in architecture have marked off the work of one nation and 
locality from another. It is far more important that archi- 
tectural design, whether in England or Vladivostock, should 
bs go, than that it should he distinctively, English. or 
Russian in character. “Phe real differences necessitated by 
climate, materials, or use, will, of course, pers'st; everv- 
thing else is bound to vanish in time. 

The first question to be considered іп reference to а com- 

general lav-out and treatment of 
be said to be cm in which many 
even be san] many assessors, go 


petitive scheme is the 
the site, and it may 
competitors, and it may 
Most CONSPICUOUS! wrong, 

If an extension ss. suggested @hether 
scheduled or net, it ts, to my mind, obviously 
place first any design whieh could not pessibly be extended 


without mueh reconstruction. 


Ms purposes are 
unfalr to 


adjoining 


The Пилар with, ог setting-back from, 
frontages 18 another important point necessitating much 


thought and consideration, When a short line is fine in 
itself, as in the quadrant at the bottom of Regent Street. or 
in most wide and regular streets, И is important to line 
up with the buildings on either side, and where space is an 
important consideration it is imperative to do so. On the 
other hand, when a street Is narrow or noisy, and space is 
not a paramount consideration, a very much better effect 
is often obtained bv setting back within a forecourt. On 
an island site, also, the outline of the surrounding streets 
and buildings becomes a matter of very secondary import- 
ance, and the outline of what is built is more important than 
the regularity of the space which is left round it. 

In all cases the ultimate use of a piece of ground which 1s 
to be only partially covered. should be considered with the 
utmosc Care. 

One point should, I believe, be more taken into considera- 
tion by publie bodies than 1$ often the case. allude to 
the grouping of buildings for various public purposes to- 
This is nearly aiways possible when considered at 


wether. 
unimportant in 


an early stage, and a number of buildings. 


the тҳе с 5. тау Log ‘ther be arrange d SO as to form Я! fine 


architectural whole, 
I believe we have not sufficiently considered їп designing 


public buildings the possibility and advantages of gol 
quadrangular arrangements. Large groups of municipal 
buildings mav. for example, with advantage be arranged 
сп such a plan. It enables one to do ахау with a large 
amount of corridors necessitated by the use of a small 
number of entrances from the street. Each large depart- 
ment can be planned with its own entrance from a court- 
vard; the state or municipal portión of a scheme can be 
entirely separated from the pertion ые to the public, 


and large inner. courtvards may be made equally architec- 


tural d pleasing as street frontage s. When it is considered 


that about one-third of the superficial area cf many buildings 
consists of corridors, the importance of minimising these from 
a utilitarian standpoint. is manifest. The Italian. palaces 
would be deprived of half their charm were it not for their 
courtvards, and the same applies to groups of building like 
Somerset House. T have always regretted that іп Messrs. 
Lanchester Stewart and Rickards very fine design for Cardiff 
municipal buildings the inner courtyards (which are large) 
vere not laid out more architec turally ; It is to my mind a 


defect in a very finely laid out scheme. 
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. The arrangement of independent and separate buildings 
ш groups may also be productive of very fine effects. The 
palace of Greenwich is an example of this, and opportunities 
of a small and partial character are sometimes afforded by 
such buildings as schools, and even workhouses. | 

The treatment of additions is interesting and important. 
The way 1 believe these should be initially thought out is 
that one should consider what one would do had the old and 
new accommodation to be planned out at once, and then 
sce how far one can realise one’s scheme without much 
reconstruction. It will frequently be found that a plan 
which looks like a radical reconstruction at first sight 
involves no more building than one which is manifestly but 
patchwork. 

There is every indication that in many types of planuing 
the growing tendency is to simplify and eliminate unneces- 
sary parts. An old plan of two centuries ago is usually a 
series of communicating rooms without corridors ; fifty years 
ago this was replaced by an arrangement of rooms opening 
off corridors with or without light. This in its turn was 
replaced by the type of plan in which every room opens 
off a lighted corridor, but in which the length of these 
corridors was deemed almost immaterial. 

We now see that in manv cases corridors can be dispensed 
with, and rooms planned in blocks separated by partitions 
and screens, the public spaces serving for access to the 
others. 

(To le concluded.) 
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JOTTINGS. 


o . 
Prans have been prepared for the laying out of the long 
sloping cliff on the east side of Leigh-on-Sea. Provision has 
been made for a bandstand, severa] shelters, and paths. 


THE architects for the Palatial Bank. to be erected at the 
junction of Brown Street and Nortolk Street, Manchester, 
are Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme and  Thorneley, 
Fr.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. ARTHUR Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., of Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, is the architect of Digbeth Institute, Birming- 
ham, which was opened last week. and has cost Z,23.000 
to erect. 


Tne 1908 edition of * Willing's Press Guide” — published at 
18. by James Willing, Jun., Ltd., 125, Strand, W.C.-— 
seems to be brought well up to date. — It records sixteen 
journals devoted to architecture and building in this country, 
and probably most people will think it fifteen too many. 


HENDON District Council are inviting tenders for the 
erection of fifty working-class dwellings at Chid’s Hill, to 
form part of a scheme prepared by Mr. George Hornblower 
for building 153 houses, at a total cost of £37.590. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have agreed to sell 12 acres 
of land for the purpose for 4,875. 


AN overseer of building and decorating works is required in 
connection with the Government Buildings at Simla. Не 
must be not more than 35 Years of age, and possess experi- 
ence in all branches of the building trade and in the pre- 
paration of drawings. Engagement under a three years. 


covenant, salarv 373 rupees per monih, with the addition 


of 30 rupees per month for horse allowance. Free quarters 
and free passage. Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion can be obtained from the Surveyor, India Office, Whiie- 
hall, S.W., not later than February 8. ‘Applications for 
forms should be marked “Overseer of Building Works, 
Simla." 


WILLESDEN 


TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. J. M. Peake, architect, the 

Boyle” natural system of ventilation, embracing the latest 
patent "air-pump" ventilators, has been applied to the Wil- 
lenhall Chapel, Woolwich. 


THE municipal offices, Rochester, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied Әу Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 

THE extensions to the Bristol General Hospital, comprising 
the addition of new nurses’ quarters, have been carried out 
in St. Aldhelm box ground stone supplied from the quarries 
of The Bath Stone Firms, Limited. In addition a fountain 
has been erected in the courtyard of Portland stone, pre- 
pared at the works of The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., Portland. 


A LARGE clock, with four dials and striking the hours, has 
just been fixed in the tower of the new public buildings at 
Llanidloes. The work has been carried out by Messrs. Joyce 
and Co., Whitchurch, Salop, who have also just completed 
a striking clock at Greenbank School, Sefton Park. Тһе 
same firm are making a large clock, with three dials 6ft. 
diameter, for Allerton Church, Liverpool, and another for 
Victoria Station, Manchester. 


ж 
NOTES ОЕ COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 
Bootle. Jan. 31. Elementary school for 1,000. 
Farmer, Town Hall. 
Ilford. Мау 31. Emergency hospital. Premiums amount- 
ing to £150. B. Henderson, 24. Mansfield-rd., Ilford. £1.* 


J. Н. 


Lowestoft. Secondary school (limited to East Suffolk 
architects). £60, 30 and so. R. B. Nicholson, ‘Town 
Hall. ss.* (not returnable). 


Manchester. Coke-cutting and screening plant. Intend- 
ing competitors may, on payment of a fee of £2 25. (Ar 15. 
of which will be returned to bona-fide competitors), obtain 
all information from G. S. Heathcote 196, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. | 


Maidenhead. Secondary school. Premiums: 100, 50, 


and 25. Education Secretary, The Forbury, Reading. 5$.” 
(not returnable !) Es | | 
Oldbury (Worcs.). | Schools. | Intending | competitors 


must applv to S. Vernon, Public Bdgs., Oldbury, by Jan. 18. 


Perth. Feb. т. City hall, to seat 2,000. Premiums 
for znd, 3rd and 4th: £50, зо and 2o. J. Begg, Town 
Clerk. 21s.* 

Pontypridd. Administration offices. Apply, by 3rst 


inst., to W. Speckett, Clerk to Guardians, Union Offices. 


428." mE 
Radcliffe. Feb. 17 (extension of time). Urban Council 
Offices. Premiums: £75, 50 and 25. S. Mills, U-D.C. 


Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


Rochdale. Feb. 1. Branch baths, to cost £7,500. Pre- 
miums: £25, rs and то. 5. S. Platt, Boro’ Surveyor. 
tos, 6d.* 


Rossall (Lancs). Feb. т. Homestead. Prizes: 410 
and 5. Estate Office, Fleetwood. | 

- Gf. Yarmouth. Veb. т. Generator (400-kw. continuous- 
current traction steam). G. Bryant, Electricity Dept., 26, 
King-st., Gt. Yarmouth. £r rs.* 

Marple. Feb. 3. Sewerage works (5,820 lineal yds. 
stoneware and cast-iron pipes, ete.). Е. Н. Bancroft, 88, 
Moslev-st., Manchester. 635. | 

Wem (Salop). Feb. 1. Sewerage works (1,363 yds. 9m. 
glazed stoneware pipes, 2.415 yds. 6in. glazed stoneware 
pipes. 56 vds. gin. cast-iron pipes, 280 yds. дїп, cast-iron 
pipes, etc.). Н. Rutter, Town Hall. 63$.* 
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A DIPLOMA FOR ARCHITECTS. 


pore 


HERE seldom appears such an illuminating word on the 
making of an architect as the letter on the proposed 
diploma in architecture at Cambridge. by Messrs. T. 

С. Jackson, Reginald Blomfield, and Basil Champnevs, 
which has appeared in the “Times.” We cannot do better 
than at once detach here the following paragraph from their 


letter : — 


“Architecture is, after all, the art of design, ‚under severely 
limited conditions ; that it has itsown peculiar technique, just 
as the arts of painting and sculpture have theirs, and that 
though it is very necessary for an architect to possess scientific 
knowledge of materials and of the laws that govern their use, 
ihe knowledge so acquired. does not make him an architect. 
The quality of the architect, that which differentiates him 
from the engineer or Jrom the professor of mechanics, is the 
imaginative use to which he puts his knowledge as an artist 


in pure form." 


This is a valuable statement, and we wish it could always 
be kept in the view of those who are trving to be architects 


themselves, or to make them out of other people. 


The controversy which has been raised on this point of the 
diploma is natural enough, in view of the recent special and 
valuable efforts which the Board of Architectural Education 
The whole object of 


this board, we take it, is to create a specialised system of 


of the Institute bave latelv created. 


education, to run with the well-established svstem of pupil- 


age, which has not died out vet, as some are inclined to 


imagine. 

The letter says: — 

" Architects have themselves been revising their methods of 
training, and the whole gist of such reforms as have been 
accomplished lies in the directly practical bias of the train- 
ing given, The instructors are architects in practice, and 
the training is supplemented bv practical demonst ‘ations 
in workshops and ‘buildings in the process of erection. How 
is this to be done in the university? Tt can hardly provide 
the facilities for such training which exist in great cities, 
such as London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham, 
where the elaborate apparatus required is at hand and im- 
portant buildings are constantlv in progress." 

And further :-— 

“The difficulty which architects have, to contend with in 
the training of their pupils is not the absence of preliminary 
technical training. Pupils can obtain this in the technical 
schools. Тһе real difficulty lies in the fact that pupils. 
owing to their imperfect general education, do not know 
how to learn. Their faculties are not educated to the fine 
point which enables a well-equipped mind to seize at once 
on the essential points of a subject. The result is that 
students who have been so educated at school and college 
will catch up and pass pupils who have left school early in 
order to start at once on their special training. — Architecis 
of experience prefer a pupil with a good general education 
and no specia] training to a pupil with special training bur 
Imperfect education; and we suggest that, in substituting 
special training for a liberal education, the unive sity will 
not meet an educational want, but will greatly complicate the 
educational problem in relation to the professions, by curiail- 
Ing that ‘sound general education on liberal lines" which the 
syndicate itself admits to be ‘the greatest desideratum.’ 7 

The important point to note in this letter is, that archi- 
tects who themselves have experienced the value of a univer. 
sity training, realise its limitations as regards the making of 
an architect. The fatal and widely-accepted belief that an 
architect can be manufactured. if vou onlv work hard enough 
with professors and schools is one which should be con- 
stantly and evervwhere combated. 

A pertinent criticism of the diploma scheme js that Бу 
Mr. Chas. V. Stanford, Musical Director of the Roval Col- 
lege of Music, who savs:— 

“The proposed architectural scheme seems to me to be a 
school for critics and not for artists. Ав well might the 
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university hope to benefit the art of painting by examinations 
in the geological and chemical properties of earths and 
colours, the construction of easels and canvases, and the 
physiology and adaptability of the hair of various animals for 
paint-brushes, together with a knowledge of the history of 
painting. All arts depend upon inventive power ; and unless 
an examination can be so framed as to discover the gift in 
the candidate, and unless the consequent diploma or degree 
be given only to those who possess that gift in sufficient 
measure, the scheme would be not only futile but mischievous. 
This, which is true of music, is (I take it) true of architecture 
also; and the proposals of the university with regard to the 
latter seem to me to be a retrograde step, which a little study 
of their own principles in the sister art would have obviated.” 

We are informed that, in the first place, a diploma is not 
proposed. ‘The syndicate, which was appointed “to consider 
the desrability of instituting in the university a diploma in 
architecture," make no proposal of a diploma, and in their 
preamble they explicitly set forth that “they do not see their 
way at present to proposing anything like a complete scheme 
of work or a scheme for a diploma,” Whar the syndicate 
have, in point of fact, recommended. is only the addition of 
an examination upon the elements of the scientific and his- 
torical bases of architecture to the pass examinations of ihe 
university for the ordinary degree. | 

Whether a bogey has been raised or not, we cannot, how- 
ever, sufficiently emphasise the fact that, whether a student 
is fortunate enough to preface his life's work bv a university 
training or not, his specific success in the art of architecture 
will largely be outside the results of his success in the curri- 
culum of a university. General culture and that valuable 
outlook on life which a man may acquire at a university will 
stand poorly in place of the real instinct for architectural 
design. We have enough of cleverness and pedantic show 
in all professions. We have well-known examples before us 
of men whose undoubted culture has done little or nothing 
for their art, and we have shining examples of exceptional 
talent, unallied with the graces and charms of university cul- 
ture. Art with a big ^ A" has been found allied with the 
roughest specimens of humanity, and though this is dis- 
tressing enough to the cultured mind, we must not mistake 
essentials. For our own part we feel that, in a discussion on 
à matter such as this diploma, we are brought face to face 
again with the old controversy as to whether architecture is 
an art or a profession. Tt is a strong argument in favour of 
the art of architecture when three representatives of univer- 
sity training, who are distinguished architects, enter the lists 
to defend the essentials of art against the possible predo- 
minance of merely pedantic acquirements. 


'NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE fateful word has been said. The first place in the 
final London County Hall competition has been won 
by Mr. Ralph Knott. Mr. Knott was known a long 

time since as a student of exceptional ability, and has proved 
his ability in many ways. 

AT a general assembly of Academicians and Associates, held 
on the 22rd inst., the following elections took place :—-Mr. 
George Clausen (painter) to be a Royal Academician, Mr. 
Charles Sims (painter) to be an Associate of the Roval Aca- 
дету, and Mr. P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret (painter) and M. 
Antonin Mercié (sculptor) to be Honorary Foreign Academi- 
clans. The new К.А. is the son of a decorative artist, and 
was born in London in 1852. 


a <> 


ARCHITECTS may well feel disappointed with the result of 
the last Academy election. Considering the influence and 
effect of the architectural art of our time, it is 
most inadequately recognised nowadays. And it is really 
most unfair that the work of an arduous and certainly 
not undistinguished life like that of Mr. Ernest George should 
still be unrecognised by the Academy. Тһе associateship 
would have been bestowed with peculiar appropriateness this 
vear, when Mr. George is to be honoured by his fellows bv 
the presidency of the Institute. But he earned this honour 

and it almost suggests that when singular talent is 


years ago, gge 
united to singular modesty, the bestowal of honour is neceg- 


sarily delaved as long as possible! ` 
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IT appears that Mr. Ernest George missed election. at the 
К.А. by а narrow point, and it is stated the chairman's | 
casting vote went against him, It is, of course, difheult to | 
believe this, for the accomplished president has not only | 
keen sympachy, but knowledge of architecture as well, and 
he doubtless realises that if any architect of our time | 
deserved recognition for his uplifting of the art, it is Mr. | 
| 
| 
| 


Ernest George, who is an artist to the finger tips. 


ALL works intended for the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, must be sent as follows: Water colours, 
minatures, black and white drawings, engravings, etchings. 
architectural drawings, and all other works under Eh 
Friday, March 27 ; oil paintings, Saturday, March 28, and | 
Monday, March 30; sculpture, Tuesday, March 31. No | 
"artist is allowed to send or exhibit more than three different | 
works. 

| 
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Tne President of the Insátute, Mr. T. E. Colleutt, always 
appears peculiarly happy and in his right place when he s 
entertaining friends, and his geniality was acknowledged by 
a large gathering at his "^ At Home” last Monday night in 
Conduit Street. These affairs are productive of good 
resulis, we feel sure, and help architects to remember their 
position as units in a profession whose final influence Is fal 
be measured only by its collective power. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


On Tuesday, the Improvements Committee of the County 
Council presented their report recommending the widening 
of ihe roadway at the Marble Arch at a cost of £ 19.000. 
The land in Hyde Park necessary for the improvemen- will 
be given up without cost, and the paving works wrl be 
carried out by the Works Committee of the council. Lord | 
Elcho, chairman of the committee, in moving the reception 
of the report, stated that he had the greatest. pleasure in 
recommending the scheme on the two grounds that it would | 
be a great relief to the traffic in a most congested district 
and that it would be an improvement to London from the 
asthetie point of view, They were greatly indebted to his 
Majesty and the Office of Works for giving up all the land | 
necessary for the improvement, and only a few days ago con- | 
sent had been given to the council's faking an additional | 
roft. of land for the rounding off of Park Lane. They were 
also indebted to. the gentleman who had originated the | 
scheme. Mr. Speaight was ds originator, For years he 
had devoted a great deal of his valuable time and a good 
deal of money to the promotion of this scheme in season | 
and out of season. He felt sure the соппей would be glad 
to know that Mr. Speaight was present that day and that he 
would. before he left, see the council set its seal upon this 
most useful scheme. The recommendation was then unani- 
mouslv adopred. 


WHAT will architects in this country sav to the proposed in- 
crease in the charges of American architects? There is no 
doubt five per cent. js very poor pay for the average kind of 
practice, and that for works under two thousand. pounds ten 
per cent. might in many cases be reasonably. demanded. 


THE “Chronicle” says: А social reformer, full of magni- 
ficent schemes for garden cities and model houses for the 
working classes, came upon a group of bricklavers laying 
the foundations of some cottages in a country village. 
“Ah!” he said with interest. “Апа who is your architect ? 7 
The master mason, а good old English rustic. looked vacant 
for a moment. 
“Eh, sir, we doan't faddle with such as they.” he answered, 
with conscious pride; " we just makes it up as we go along.” 


A NEW plavhouse will be erected as quickly as circumstances 
permit upon a site situated at the corner of the Haymarket 
and Orange Street, practically adjoining Messrs, Dewar's 
new premises. The designs have been entrusted to Messrs. 
Runtz and Ford. The building is to have a frontage in the 
Haymarket of 8oft., and a depth of rroft, Carrara marble 
will be used to a very large extent for the facade of the 
house, which will present a very imposing and graceful 
appearance. Ап order has also been placed with Messrs. 
Elkington for a number of striking bronze figures, designed 
by a pupil of Mr. George Frampton, В.А. The new 
theatre, when completed, will have a money capacity of 
about £260. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Then he smiled blandlv, if not pitvingly. | 
| 


--- 
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MR. SAMUEL SMITH delivered а lecture on ^ The Movement 
of Ап іп Buildings to the architectural section of the 
Roval Philosophical Society of Glasgow in the rooms, 207. 
Bath Street, Glasgow, on the 27th. Mr. Alexander С 

gow, on the 27 r xanc ardner, 
president of the section, occupied the chair. The lecturer 
introduced his subject by referring to the necessity for air 
being moved in buildings, and said the movement was 
caused by four methods-- «liffusion,. aspiration, heat, and 
mechanical power. After describing and showing by experi- 
ments how the movement was effected by diffusion and aspira- 
tion, the movement caused һу heat was gone into in full 
detail, the various formula being. discussed, and need ot 
correction. pointed out. To show the inefficiency of heat 
to cause the movement of air, the lecturer said that a fan 
at an expenditure of fifty-eight heat units would do the 
same work in ten minutes as would be done by heat in thirty 
minutes by an expenditure of over 12,000 heat units. This 
pointed to the necessity for the introduction of mechanical 
ventilation, and no room or building where a body of people 
was gathered together, or which was to large to һе Heater 
bv the radient heat from a fire, should be left dependent 
on any of the so-called natural systems of ventilation for 
the movement of the air it contained. The various systems 
of mechanical ventilation were described in detail, attention 
being directed to the point that the quantity of air moved 
did not determine whether the ventilation. of the room or 
building was perfect or not. The location of outlets and 
inlets being an important factor, figures were given to show 
the necessity of these being provided. The construction of 
the supply and exhaust ducts was gone into, diagrams being 
shown which ilustrated how the air travelled along these 
ducts. The lecture concluded. with a brief description. of 
how a system of mechanical ventilation could be applied to 
a hall such as the City Hall, Glasgow, any system of natural 
ventilation being utterly inadequate to keep the air in а 
building of that size at a state of purity. | 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE of the Cumberland County Council 
have heen considering the terms of the appointment of the 
duties of the county architect, and they now recommend 
that, in addition to the architect being employed at £500 а 
year, а surveyor of buildings be also employed at £225 
а year. The duties of the architect are to include the pre- 


| paration of plans, specifications, and quantities. and the 
osupervision of the erection of all new buildings. 


In the 
case of buildings casting over £5,000. the committee recom: 
mend the payment of a commission of 24 per cent. cn the 
expenditure above 45.000. The survevor will attend to 
the buildings belonging to the counts and carry. out neces: 
кату repairs. The recommendations will come before the 
County Council at their quarterly meeting next week. 


THE Buildings Sub-committee at the last meeting of the 
Glamorgan Education Commitee, recommended that for the 
proposed new county school at Dinas Powis, near Cardiff, 
“he site offered by Мг. Henry Bugden at £500 be acquired 
if he withdrew a stipulation that he should be employed 
as the architect for the new school, and in the event of his 
refusal that the site offered byMr. George Thomas at 4500 
for one acre be taken. and application be made to the Barry 
Railway Company to allow an access through pari of their 
land. The recommendation was approved without 
commen. | 


THE University of Wales has just appointed six representa: 
tives on the Central Executive in cha rge of the exeavations M 
Wales and the Marches, whieh are to be undertaken by the 
new Welsh National Socieiv for Historical Research. Owen 
Rhoscomyl, the novelist, who initiated the movement, 15 cir- 
eularising all local and district antiquarian and cognate 
societies, urging them to transfer from the ordnance maps to 
an outline map the sites of the antiquarian remains, forts. 
camps, ete., so as to place the Special Advisory Committee 
in a position to map out a scheme of research and excavation 
work for the next five vears. 


AFTER many months of agitation and discussion, what seems 
to be the last word as to the fate of Crosby Hall has been 
spoken, savs the “Telegraph.” The final appeal was te 
the Government, and their answer is unfavourable. Ther 
| do not see their way to save the building by means of 


| 
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‚out Waterworks extensions at Warrington for 424.000. 
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therefore, come down. Mr. 
received a 


public moneys, and i: will, 
avor, but 


Harcourt, as First Commissioner of Works, 
deputation which was introduced by the Lord M 
he took his ground on the argument that Crosby Hall was 
а local rather than a national memorial, and so declined io 
employ public funds for its preservation under the Ancient 
Public Monuments Act. The Office of Works, after a very 
thorough investigation into the whole matter, came со the 
conclusion that, though Crosby Hall was a very interesting 
building, it was also a decidedly patchwork structure, and 
was certainly not worth the enormous sum asked for its 
The question of cost, of course, has been the 
had it been less. there can be Пе 
appeals would have been successful. 
Londoners will lamers: the loss of the old place, but, after 
all, there is a limit to the price which even the richest city 
in the world can afford to pay for a fabric of genuine 
hos'oric апа antiquarian interest, though by no means 
entitled to rank in the first class of such survivals of tLe 
past. The gallant efforts made by those who have interested 
themselves in the fate of Crosby Hall deserved а more 
prosperous issue, but when the appeal to Londoners failed 


there was never much chance of the Government finding 
i 


preservation. 
real crux. throughout ; 


doubt that the public 


the monev. 


THe Malvern. hydropathic establishment case, which hal 
occupied Mr. Justice Lawrance and a special jury since 
the 15th inst., came to an end on Tuesday in the Kings 
Bench Division. The action was brought by Dr. John 
Campbe] Fergusson to recover compensation. from the 
Malvern District Council. His case was that in May. 1905. 
19 persons at his hyropathic establishment were attacked 
with typhoid fever. some with fatal results. Actions were 
brought against him, and it cost him close upon 4,7.000 to 
settle the claims. The then Medical Officer of Healih, he 
said, ascribed the outbreak to the pollution of the water 
supply, bv the overflow from an inspection chamber con- 
nected with the sewerage system. Рг. Fergusson claimed 
that he was entitled to recover from the district council the 
amount it had cost him to settle the claims, and also com- 
pensation for the damage to the reputation of the establish- 
The jury awarded £7,500 damages. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the council of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce (as a General Purposes Committee) was held 
on the 27th. After careful consideracion it was resolved :-— 
(1) That the council of the Chamber of Commerce, seeing 
that the Georges Dock sites suitable for a new Custom 
House, immediately adjacent to the new Docks Offices, are 
being acquired for other purposes, strongly urges the Liver- 
pool City Council to co-operate at once with his Majesty's 
Customs, with the objeat of securing those facilities so 
urgently needed by the Liverpool commercial and shipping 
community. (2) That a copy of the foregoing resolution, 
together with memorandum containing the substance of a 


ment. 


memorial presented to the Commissioners of his Majesty's 


Customs on the 27th June, 1905. and also handed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 13th December, 1906, 
with revised statistics, pointing out the necessitv for the 
removal of the Custom House. be sent to the commercial 
associations affiliated with the chamber. with a request that 
each association should pass a similar resoluiion in support 
of the chambers action, and transmit the same to the city 
council. The memorandum referred to emphasises the point 
that it is most essential to the commercial interests of 
Liverpool that the new Dock Offices and the Custom House 
should be in close proxim&v, trade requirements necessitating 
continuous movements beiween the two places, while serious 
u would be caused by their being some distance 
apart. 


WARRINGTON Corporation Water Committee met the other 
day, when the award was announced of Mr. George H. Hill, 
engmeer, of Manchester and Westminster, in the arbitration 
proceedings between the corporation and Mr. George Lawson, 
Contractor, Glasgow. Mr. Lawson had contracted to CA) 
| The 
corporation paid 433,000 to include extras, but Mr. Lawson 
claimed a further sum of £.36,000 on extras accounis. The 


Orporation counter-claimed £8.coo ^in respect of delavs, 


at, " D qe 

de In the award Mr. Lawson's claim was disallowed, and 

е was ordered to pay 41,400 towards the corporations costs. 
І 


COMPETITIONS. 


cd 


Tue London County Council has made arrangements by which 
representatives of the public Press may view, at the Medical 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C., on February 3 and 4; 
the designs submitted in the final stage of the competition for 
the new County Hall. The public will be admitted to view 
the designs for à week from and including Friday, February 7. 
As we go to press, we learn that the adjudicators have 
selected the design submitted by Mr. Ralph Knott. An an- 
nouncement to that effect will also be found on page 73. 


THE Wallsend Co-operative Society invited architects to 
submit designs for cottages to be erected for exhibition in 
classes A, В. C, and D, on the Walker Estate, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Thev have selected the designs of Mr. Edward 
Cratnev, of Wallsend, and Messrs. E. Davidsóh and Son, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ten of the sites have been awarded 
to Mr. Cratney, and the remaining six to Messrs. Davidson 


and Son. 


س 


WE are informed that the competition for the Durham Frain- 
ing College for Teachers is temporarily suspended, the Board 
of Education having withheld their approval of the site pro- 


posed by the County Education Authority. 


THE committee of the Edinburgh School of Art, after careful 
consideration of the record of all students who completed 
the five years’ curriculum of the architectural section in 
July last, have awarded a travelling scholarship of 4535, 
tenable for four months, to Sydney H. Hiller, and one of 
£25, tenable for three months, to David J. Chisholm, along 
with diplomas of merit. Diplomas have also been awarded 
to John Ross MacKay, Douglas P. Hall, Henry К. William- 
son, and Robert М. Dickson; and certificates to John 
Duncan, Arthur L. King, John Meldrum, and James T. 


Thomson. 


ж 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


A —— —— . 


DESIGN by WM. STEWART, F.R.T.B.A. 


THe drawings illustrating this design were submited in the 
preliminary competition; and in adopting the form of plan 
shown, full advantage of the outlines of the site was obtained, 
this being essential to ensure а proper effect from all the 
roads. It was also deemed wiser, as will be seen, to have 
two large open courts, treated architecturally, than numerous 
smaller ones. The point kept in view was the council- 
chamber, and round this the various departmenis have been 
arranged. ‘The council-chamber, with its lobbies and other 
rooms, have been planned in the centre of the building, т 
order that they may be within easy access of the members? 
accommodation, and be surrounded by committee-rooms, the 
whole of the latter then being practically equi-distant from 
the council-chamber, and those portions of the floor where 
the heads of the various departments are placed. In every 
case the various departments have been concentrated, pre- 
ference being given to those particularly noted in the condi- 
tions, supplied to competitors. The hall, to seat 800 persons. 
is placed at the north end, and is entirely disconnected. from 
main structure and approached out of a new roadway formed. 
The vastness and importance of this siructure makes it 
imperative that the amount to be expended on the structure 
should not be too closely studied when dealing with the ex- 
terior, although, as will be seen, sculpture has been sparingly 
used. Tt was, therefore, decided that some large and im- 
portant feature should be introduced, which would aet as a 
crowning feature and landmark. The dome with the four 
towers flanking it is the result, and suitably and naturally 
erowns the council chamber. Тһе smaller flat domes at the 
angle towers are intended to build and group up the whole, 
and act as suitable terminals, and, with the deep recessed 
leguia to the Embankment, a large amount of УВЕ and 
shade would be introduced. 3 
ture has been kept severe. with а verv broad and итап] 
flight of steps in centre leading up from river, and is intended 
to “build up” the whole of the front in a natural manner. 
The Belvedere Road facade. by reason of the restricted height 


The Embankment superstruc- . 


E? 
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imposed, made it necessary to get over the flat skyline that 
would result with a straight frontage; bv introducing the 
curved front, broken up in a suitable manner, all flatness and 
monotony are got over, and although in the line elevation the 
ultimate effect is not obtained, in actual execution this eleva- 
tion should have a very graceful appearance. W.S. 


A SMALL HOUSE, WOLDINGHAM. 


À SURREY COTTAGE. 


HAROLD TRIMNELL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


THESE two houses have lately been completed on beautiful 
sies, 8ooft. above sea level, at Woldingham., The walls 
are built with sand-faced Crowborough bricks, the plinth 
and chimneys of purplish-brown bricks. The walls are 
covered with white roughcast. The roofs are of brown Ash- 
ford tiles. The wood work is painted white. А consider- 
able portion of the internal joinery is in Karri pine— 
stained and beeswaxed. The floors are in wood blocks. 
The cost was about £1,050 and £1,100 respectives. 


* 
VANISHING LONDON. 


HE wide interest which has been displayed n the fate of 
Crosby Hall makes the present а fitting occasion. io 
bring once more before the London public the crying 

need for a full and comprehensive record of the historic build- 
ings which still exist within and around our great сы). The 
undersigned members and supporters of che Commiitee for the 
Survey of the Memorials of Greater J.ondon, therefore, on 
behalf of the general body of the committee's members and 
well-wishers, desire to make an earnest appeal for assistance 
in their work, to the citizens of London, in the first. place, 
and, secondly, to all who are interested in the history of the 
Metropolis, and the remains which speak to us of its earlier 
years. The committee's work is well known. During thir- 
teen years there has been collected a large mass of material, 
mainly by the voluntary work of members, and from this have 
been prepared seven valuable monographs on such buildings 
as the Trinity Hospital, Mile End ; the churches of Stratford- 
le-Bow and Stepney; Bromley Palace; the Great "House, 
Leyton, etc. ; beside the surveys of the complete parishes of 
Bromley-by-Bow and Chelsea, the latter of which is in active 
preparation. The historical value of these monographs can- 
not be over-estimated, since they not only present а carelully- 
verified account of the persons and incidents connected with 
the past existence of each building, but give also a complete 
architectural record of the fabric itself, by means of elaborate 
drawings and photographs. During the whole period of the 
movement in favour of the preservation of. Crosby Hall, the 
committee have been pursuing this most important work in 
regard to this building, and the public may expect by 
February to be in possession of the result of their Jabours in 
the form of their ninth monograph. 

The voluntary work of the “active” section has enabled the 
committee to publish these volumes in an expensive and taste- 
ful form, befitting their character as permanent records, and 
vet to offer them to the public at a comparatively low price. 
lt is clear, however, that these gratuitous services must be 
seconded by the practical support of a larger roll of. sub- 
scribing members than has hitherto been available, The com 
mittee therefore confidently appeal to the public to join their 
ranks, and to participate in the preparation of a work which 
shall he worthy of London a work which, when completed, 
will be monumental in character and а priceless. possession 
of the generations vet to соте, ‘Phe committee in issuing 
now the complete monograph on Crosby НАП, which ts illus: 
trated by reproductions of old prints and a splendid series 
of modern drawings of the ball, only just completed, wisi. 
to call attention to the fact that copies of any publications 
issued by them are presented first to all their. members. 
Ladies and gentlemen wishing either to subseribe to this 
particular monograph, or to become regular supporters of the 
committee, are requested to communicate with the secretary, 
Mr. Percy Lovell, Parhament Chambers, Great Smith Street, 
S.W. The appeal is signed :— Ripon, Mary С. Lovelace, 
Monkswell, Curzon, Balcarres, W. D. Caroe, Walter Crane, 
W. J. Hardy, and Philip Norman. 
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THE PORTLAND QUARRIES. 


NOTES BY Harry HeEms. 


р your issue for the 20th ultimo, a very interesting article 
occurs, from the facile pen of Max Judge, entitled 

Portland Stone." It may be pleasant to supplement the 
notes in question by a few extracts from Smeaton’s “ Narrative 
of the Building of the Eddystone Lighthouse," published in 
1761. This is a large volume (21 by 15 inches), splendidly 
printed, and profusely illustrated. As very few of its issue 
are now ш existence, the following (extracted from my own 
copy) will probablv be read with interest. 

First, let me remark, John Smeaton, C.E., F.R.S., etc., 

when he received the commission to build the world-wide 
famed lighthouse in question, did not feel at all sure what 
kind of stone it was best to use. He visited several different 
quarries, but was not at all satisfied with the stones raised in 
any of them. His book takes the form of a diary, and we 
find therein that (continuing his investigations), in May, 1756, 
he turned his attention to Portland, and journeyed to that 
island, upon a visit of inspection. 
' It was whilst there he made the personal acquaintance 
of Mr. Roper, who, he tells us, he found to be “a very plain, 
sensible, and intelligent person, who, at the commencement 
of the works of Westminster Bridge in 1739, had been sent 
down from London by the contracting mason to Portland, 
accompanied by a gang of sicne-cutters, who were, according 
to drawings and moulds, destined to hew the stones there, 
so as to save the freightage of waste. After that work was 
completed, he remained upon the island, being engaged by 
Mr. Tucker (who was then the principal owner of the quarries) 
as his general superintendent." Smeaton remarks a very 
useful tool he found much used by the local masons was the 
“kevel,” which is, at one end, a hammer, and at the other 
an axe. Не explains: “Curiously formed for the purpose. 
the face of the hammer is not flat, but hollowed according 
to the portion of the surface of a cylinder. This gives a 
keen edge to two of its opposite sides, that are parallel to 
the handle, and by this means biting keenly upon the stone, 
brings off a spawl, or large shiver. The edge of the pick- 
end is about half an inch in breadth." 

Mr. Smeaton seems to have been much interested in all he 
saw at Portland, and, exceptionally so in the chatty Mr. 
Roper, who told him much that was curious relative to the 
habits of the native quarrı men. 

Here are some remarks. quoted in his own words: — | 

“Looking over these quarries at Portland, and attentively 
considering the operations— observing how soon the quarrymen 
would cut half a ton of spawls from an unformed block, and 
what large pieces flew off at every stroke; how speedily 
their blows followed one another, and how incessantly they 
pursued this labour. with a tool of from 18 to 20 pounds 
weight—I was naturally led to view and to consider the 
figures of the operatives, and, after having observed that by 
far the greatest number of the quarrymen were of a very 
robust, hardy form, in whose hands the tool I have mentioned 
seemed a mere plaything, I at last broke out with surprise 
and enquired of my guide, Mr. Roper, where he could pos 
siblv have picked up such a set of stout fellows to handle the 
kevel, which, in their hands, seemed nothing ; for I observed 
that within the short space of fifteen minutes, they would 
knock off as much waste matter from a block of stone as any 
other man | have ever seen elsewhere engaged in that oect- 
pation would do in an hour. Says Roper: ‘We do not go (0 
fetch these men from a distance. They are all born on the 
island ; indeed, manv of them have never been further into the 
mainland than Weymouth.’ J told him I thought, then. the 
air of that island must be very propitious to furnish a breed 
of men so particularly well formed to the business they fol- 
lowed. ‘The air.’ he replied, ‘although very sharp. from our 
elevated position, is certainly very healthy to working men: 
vet, if vou knew how these men are produced, you woul 
wonder the less, for a// our marriages are productive of 
children.” On desiring an explanation of how this happened. 
he proceeded : * Our children here, as thev are bred to hard 
labour, are very early in a condition to marry, and to provide 
for a family. They inter-marrv with one another, very rarely 
going to the mainland to seek a wife.” 

There is much else in Smeaton’s book that might be quoted 
relative to Portland and its famous stone quarries, but space 
forbids further allusion thereto at the present moment. 
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Studentship from the following:—(1) Matthew Dawson, 6 


THE R.LB.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 
strainers; (2) A. E. Martin, 6 strainers; (3) Herman Rosse, 


1908. 
———— 6 trainers. The Council have awarded the certificate and 
THE COUNCIL'S AWARD. (subject to the specified conditions) the sum of one hundred 
HE designs and drawings submitted for the Institute | Pounds to Mr. A. E. Martin. — 
Fly сз | 


prizes and studentships are now on exhibition in the TE ye. | 

vallery of the Alpine Club (entrance in Mill Street, Gii.) The Pugin Studentship and №49. 
Conduit Street, W.). The Councils Deed of Award, read at Twelve applications were received for the Pugin Student- 
the general meeting of January 20, gives particulars of the | ship from the followi Ing. —(1) Sidney G. Follett, 6 strainers ; 
competitions and the results thereof as follows :— (2) N. W. Hadwen, 4 strainers ; (3) F. Hearne, 6 strainers ; 

| (4) А. D. Robinson, 6 strainers; (5) А. Winter Rose, 6 
strainers; (6) Walter P. Ван, 6 strainers; (7) А. Г. Snow, 
6 strainers; (8) J. B. Surman, 6 strainers; (о) Howard М. 
Travers, 6 strainers; (то) George Vev, jun., 6 strainers; 
tecture” were received for the silver medal under the follow- | (11) А Welford, O strainers; (12) T. H. Whittaker, 4 
ing mottoes:—(1) “Arbor Vite," (2) " Bergognone,” (3) | strainers. ‘Phe Council have awarded the medal and (subject 
" Fiat Lux,” (4) “West Wind.” The Council regret that they | te the speciñed conditions) the sum of forty pounds to Mr. 
are unable to award the Institute’ medal, but they have | Sidney G. Follett; a prize of ten guineas to Mr. A. Winter 
granted а medal of merit to the author of the essay hon. mention to Mr. №. W. 
bearing the motto “ West Wind ” (Percy Montague Stratton), 
and a certificate of hon. mention to the author of the essay 
bearing the motto “ Arbor. Vite” (Henry Н. Hill, B.A.). 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS. 


(i.) The Essay Medal and ‘Twenty-five Guineas. 


Four essays on " The Function of Colour 1n Street Archi 


Rose; and a eertificate on 


Hadwen. 
Gv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 


Three applications were received for the Godwin Bursary 
from the tollowing:--(1) J. A. С. Allan, 6 strainers; (2) 
Cyril Е. Power, 1 portfolio; (3) A. Halcrow Verstage, 6 
strainers, The Council have awarded the medal and (sub- 
ject to the specified conditions) the sum of £65 to Mr. A. 


Halerow Verstage. 


Os. 


(п.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 


Fifteen sets of drawings were sent in of the various build- 
Ings indicated, and under mottoes as follows: —(1) " A.D. 
1832," 6 strainers (Gate House, Thornton Abbes); (2 A € un 


Wara," 4 strainers (St. Altege, Greenwich) ; (3) ` Саша, 
6 strainers (Cobham Hall, Кеш); en ‘Dan, 4 strainers | | | 
(Wolvesev Palace, Winchester) ; ; (5) ` Patas” 6 strainers (v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 
(Banqueting Hall, Whitehall); (6) “Glan Morfa,” 6 strainers Fourteen designs for au open-air theatre were submitted 
Lan- | under the following mottoes:--(1) * Balbus," 4 strainers; (2) 
” 4 strainers; (4) 


"C Minor, 4 strainers; (3) " Dombev," 
“Ibis,” 4 Strainers ; (5) " Italia," 4 strainers; (6) " Майе,” 

strainers; (7) 7 Palladio, 4 strainers; (8) “ Panjandrum,” 4 
strainers; (9) 7 Scarlet Scarab," 4 strainers; (то) * Sphinx,” 
3 strainers; (11) Тігін,” s strainers; (12) * Veldschoen.” 6 
strainers; (13) " Volute,” 6 strainers; (14) “Yours Truly,” 4 
strainers. The Council have awarded the certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of thirty pounds 
to the author of the design bearing the motto “ Yours Truly ” 
(George Drysdale); a medal of merit and ten guineas to the 
author of the design under motto " Balbus” (Anthony К. 
Barker), ап] certificates of hon. mention to the authors 
respectively of the designs submiited under. the mottoes 
"Dombey "^. (ТГ. L. Vesper) and “ Panjandrum” (Alan 


(Temple. Bar às re-erected it Theobalds Park); (7) ` 
castrian," 4 strainers (Fountain Court, ood Court 
Palace) ; (8) " Medieval,” s strainers کک‎ Hall); = 
“Review,” 6 strainers (Wood Hall, Lanarkshire); (то) ^ 

Andrew," 6 strainers (St. Andrew's, Heckington, MG 
(11) * Sanmicheli," 5 strainers (Gran Guardia Vecchia. 
Verona); (12) “ Sanmicheli,” 6 strainers (Porta del Palio. 
Verona) ; (13) ` "Spes, 6 strainers (St. Leonard's, Hythe) : 
(14) “Tyke,” 6 strainers (St. Mary Wooluoth, Lombard 
Street); (15) “Victrix Fortune Sapientia," 3 strainers 
(Barrington Court, Somerset). The Council award the 
medal and ten guineas to the author of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto “ Sanmicheli " (No. 11 in the above 


listÉ—Leslie Wilkinson). а certificate of hon. mention and 
drawings under motto 


five guineas to the author of the 
"Cantii" (Robert Tall and Thorold Bennett), and a certificate | Binning). 
of hon. mention to the author of the drawings under motto 
THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE: FORTY GUINEAS. 


(No. 12 in above list—Maunce Lyon). 
One application only has been received for the Arthur 
Cates prize—viz. from Bryan Watson (6 strainers). ‘The 


Council have awarded the prize to Mr. Watson, 


“Sanmicheli ” 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSMIPS, 
(1.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 


Twenty-eight designs for a custom house on a quay were 
submitted under the following топос» -(1) 7 Basino.” 5 
strainers; (2) ^ Dovor," 4 strainers; (3) 7 Fabulosus.” 4 
strainers; (4) “ Floreat.” 6 strainers; (5) 7 Free Trade,” 5 
strainers; (6) ^ H.M.S.," s strainers; (7) © Hang! Гуе for 
gotten. the motto!” 6 strainers; (8) © Hippocampus.” 5 

6 


PRIZES ЕСЕ DFSIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 "ros. 

Ning designs for an elevated water-tank іп reinforced. con- 
crete were submitted under the following mottoes :—( 1) 
"ABC, 2 strainers; (2) " Cottambique,” 6 strainers ; (3) 
"pelas 3 strainers; (4) 7 Gutta.” 3 strainers; (5) 7" Homo- . 


SUITS ; (9 "Hope," 6 strainers; (to) ^7 Нах.” 
) "Levi, | geneous,” 4 strainers; (0) 7 Jack Sprat no fat, His wife no 
`5 strainers: (8) " Water Mark,” 


strainers; (11) “Teh Dien," s strainers: (12) 
str.uners ; (13) “Lion Rampant, 3 strainers: (14) "Maritime, 
6 strainers; (15) " Mecaleep,” 7 strainers; (16) * Minerva. 
5 strainers; (17) " Nepoune.” 6 strainers; (18) " No. 13. 4 
strainers; (19) “Оте: ga. ч 4 strainers ; (20) * Palladio.” 5 


Strainers ; (21) “ Real $ Seal,” 6 strainers; (22) “Se arabieus, 
6 strainers; (243 


“Метео.” 3 strainers; (20) 
“Torus,” s strainers; (27) “Transire,” 8 strainers; (28) 
“Zoccolo,” 6 strainers. The Council have awarded the 
medallion and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of one hundred pounds to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “ Free Trade” (George Drysdale). and à certi- 
tificate of hon. mention and five guineas to each of the 
authors of the designs submitted under the mottocs 
^Fabulosus? (Adrian Be Trinzton), and “Hang! I ve forgotten 


the Motto! (Robert Russell. Prentice). 


lean.” y stramers ; (7) " Set, 
Y strainers; (9) 777. 3 strainers. The Council have 
awarded the medal and ten guine ғаз to n author of the 
design bearing the motto “A BC “(John Н. Markham). 


Tug HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE: £50. 

Six designs for a general hospital suitable for a provincial 
wn were received from the following :--(1) W. Greenwood, 

5 strainers; (2) Wm, Laing, 4 strainers: (3) Gavin Lennox, 

3 strainers; (4) W. Milburn, jun.. 4 strainers; (5) А. E. 

Spackman, 4 strainers; (6) W. Н. Ward. strainers. The 

Council have awarded the prize ct £60 to Mr. W. Milburn, 


jun. 


"ephins," 2 strainers; (25) 


= 


© 


THE ASHPITEL PRIZE. 1907. 
on the recommendation of the Board 


of Examiners. (Architecture), awarded the Ashpitel prize 


(Looks value Кто). to Mr. J. €. Procter. of Leeds, who was 
registered probationer in 1899. student in 1903 and passed 


final examination in June 1907. 


The Council have. 


Gi.) The Owen Jones Studentship and 100. 


Three applications were received for the Owen Jones | thy 


Y 
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THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ WORK. 


Soane Medal, 


drawings executed by Mr. 5. Н. Maw (Soane medallist | 


1905). Soane Medal, 1906.—The Council have approved 
the drawings executed by Mr. №. Н. George (Soane 
Medallist 1906). Pugin Studentship, 1907.— The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. A. J. Margetson (Pugin 
Student 1907). Owen Jones Studentship, 1905.— Lhe 
Council have approved the work of Mr. H. Morley (Owen 
Jones Student 1905). Owen Jones Studentship, 1906.— 
The Council have approved the work of Mr. С. Gascoyne 
(Owen Jones Student 1906). 

The Deed of Award bears date January 20, 1908, and is 
signed by Thos. E. Collcutt, chairman; Leonard Stokes, 
John Slater, William A. Рие, members of Council; Alex- 
ander Graham, hon. secretary; Herbert G. Tayler, acting 
secretary. 


x 
MR. W. J. LOCKE. 


HE following appeared in the R.I.B.A. l 
Today, for the first time since ten years, this 

“ Journal” makes its appearance under another 
guidance that that of our late secretary; and 1 am asked 
to contribute 3. few lines to mark the occasion, and express 
—as well as I may—on behalf of the general body of 


“ Journal. 


` members of the Roval Institute, the sincere regret which they 


feel at his resignation of the otfice he had held so long and 
filled so well. It is with a reluctant diffidence that I do so— 
I am tco close a. personal friend of Mr. Locke to pretend to 
impartiality in speaking of him—yet, I think perhaps the 
members themselves would wish their tribute of appreciation 
to be not too impersonal, too nicely weighed, nor closely 
calculated. For, after all, we are bidding Farewell! to a 
man who has made himself the friend of a whole profession. 
Unvarying, unaffected courtesy has been extended to us all, 
whether in time of slumberous peace or of rousing combat ; 
and the charm of his own comity has had its softening in- 
fluence upon the acerbity of our necessary polemic, This 15 
not the place, nor am Г the proper person, to speak of his 
work as a secretary, his relations with our colleagues abroad, 
or his brilliant achievement in literature. It is а common- 
place in art that distance. both of time and place. is essential 
to correct appreciation; but I will hazard the prophecy that 
those of us who live to look back on the period of Mr. Locke's 
secretarvship will mark it as a time of great advance in the 
position of the Royal Institute, and will allot to him no 
small share in its progress. 


It is. as I know, with real sorrow that he has left us, 
although, as all hope. with pleasant memories; while we. 


uncertain vet of the full measure of our loss, entwine our 
wreath of regrets with gladness for the manner of his going, 
and wish him—God- speed ! 


“Farewell! 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing.” 
Joun W. SIMPSON. 


а 


№ 
ARCHITECTUR4L COMPETITIONS.* 


(Concluded from Page 72.) 


HE arrangements of schools and of public libraries have 
been revolutionised, corridors being in either case 
almost completely banished. In libraries in pariicu- 

lar, the aim will be to more and more closely follow the lead 
of America, whose libraries are usually halls completely under 
control, and separated with a minimum number of divisions 
by screens. 

The arrangement of bookcases in a lending library is a 
subject on which much has been written. and about which 
many theories have been propounded. I am inclined to 
think the radiating plan has fewer advantages than is 
claimed for it, except where a library is circular, and it 
becomes the only plan to follow. The spaces between the 
shelving are too great or too small, and even where the 
library is arzanged on the open-access principle, it is pro- 
bably impossible for any one attendant at the centre to act 


ЖА Paper re ad at the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on November 15th, 1907. 


1905.— Ihe Council have approved the | 
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as a detective, since he has not a spider s s eye. И the public 
have access to the books, it is inevitable that a certain pro 
portion of losses and thefts will take piace, and no arrange- 
ment Ol bookcases wil obviate this. 

Lhe lighting of rooms and corridors must in all cases be 
caretully considered, and here there is a point of importance 
Which 15 sometimes overlooked. Entirely top-iit rooms are 
unpleasant and depressing to work in; top-lit halls and 
corridors are on the contrary particularly efficiently lit for 
their purpose, and a great economy in planning, inasmuch 
as they admit of the arrangement of rooms on both, in lieu 
Gf one side 

Phe: plan of a central corridor lit by glazed screens on 
either side can often be uscd with great advantage and 
economy of arrangement. Mr Brvdon's municipal build- 
Ings at Bath are an example of how thoroughly satisfactory 
and efficient such lighting may be. Broadly speaking, direct 
light. top or side, is best for corridors, but it is as well to 
consider that great) compensating advantages are often 
obtained by the use of borrowed lighting, and that all rules 
have their exceptions. 

Staircases should be placed in conspicuous positions as 
far as possible opposite main and other entrances. Тоо 
great саге ean hardly be taken with their design and arrange 
ment, сп whieh dep. nds. very largely the interior effect of a 
building. 

The principle of centralising all main rooms and 
approaches should never be lost sight of ; no wealth of detail 
can give a building the importance or dignity which сап 
№ obtained bv a really architectural lay-out. 

Internal arcas for lighting should be sparingly used, and 
as far ах possib dispensed with. If very small they are 
ineficient; if large, they may be wasteful without being 
useful as means of architectural effect. At the same time 
it is absurd to put aside a really good plan because by its 
adoption internal areas are necessitated—every case must 
be judged on its merits. 

І think the foregoing are some of the broad considerations 
which cccur to me as being most useful in considering types 
of disposition. It remains to point out the various kinds of 


competition, their advantages and disadvantages, and the 
meris of the various systems on which they may be 


adjudicated. 

First in order (Г Lelieve of montt) is the open competition 
in which we are pitted against everyone who has time or 
ineiination to try. Many tell us that the best men are un- 
willing to enter such competitions, but I think the men who 
are re ally best are not likelv to be afraid of any competition 


they meet. Naturally. И they have as much work as they 
want, they will not in any case wish to take trouble to get 
more. Now, gentlemen, Г do not think it is necessary 


to bait the trap for those who want persuading; given good 
abilities the best work is done by those having tbe greatest 
incentive to make an effort. With few exceptions (one of 
which is the Liverpool Cotton Exchange), we are often 
disappointed with the results of limited competitions. It 1s 
said that it is unfair to expect men with established reputa- 
tions to pit themselves against beginners. I think we may 
say to this that experience, know ledge, and ability must, 
given a good svstem of adjudication. tell, and if « ccasionally 
à Young and unknown man like the winner of St. George's 
Hall comes to the front as the result of a competition, that 
the gain is one both to the public and to architecture. 
would, personally, throw all, or nearly all. competitions 
open to everyone, 1 believe it would be a public gain. 
secondly, there are limited competitions, locally limited 


and limited in being open to selected men or men having: 


had certain experience. Now it is said in favour of local 
competitions that it is unfair for those who do not pay rates 
to take fees arising out of these rates. Now I am not a 
hisoted believer in “the necessity of everlasting competition. 
If a publie body believe that Mr. X. whom they know, can 
give them what they want, by all means kt them go to him 
direct. Uf on the other hand. out of a desire to give the rate 
payers the best that can be had, еу consider they are not 
justified. in placing a commission in the hands of Mr. X. 
without а test, thev can hard'v be justified in confining the 
work between N. Y and Z, none of whom thev believe in 
sufheiently to appoint direct. when thev can bv asking 
[or it have the work of a number of men, any one of whom 
may be better than X, У or Z. It is said, but X. Y, and 
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Z, pay rates, but so do a very large number of people, the 
majority of whom can, in the nature of things, never obtain 
work paid tor by the rates. The system is utterly illogical 
and unreasonable if fairly considered. No town or district 
can with advantage in the long run, 1 be.ieve, confine itself 
entirely to its own men and its own resources. The really 
able men will be gainers by having a larger field, and it 
is the work of the ablest, men which every community will 
gain by emploving. 

Competitions limited to men having certain experience stand 
on another basis, but here again I think the svstem is some- 
what illogical. | 

Take a school, and let it be confined to men who have 
designed other schools, which have been built. "There was 
once à time when every one of them obtained his first start, 
and it cannot be said with certainty that а man with less 
experience will do inferior work—it is sometimes the cther 
wav. 
Besides, given an effici 
whose knowledge and experience enables him to do the 
best work will win. I any of us are afraid of being beaten in 
a fair fight, we can stand aside, and in all probability: the 
world will not be the loser. There is. however, а mixture 
of the open and selected competition which is, I think, not 
without its merits, ‘This is exemplified by the Peace Palace 
competition, which was open to evervone, but in which a 
certain number of architects were seloeted and paid a fee 
for competing. This is. I think, a very reasonable method 
to adopt in a big competition, if it is desired to ensure the 
efforts of certain men. 

On the other hand, the competition recently instituted for 
the county hall contains to my mind every objectionable 
element in principle possible. Firstly, there is the associa- 
tion of the successful architect with the official architect — 
himself one of the assessors. He is not oniy choosing a 
design, but the choice of that design carries with it the 
selection of a partner for this particular work. 

Then there is the objection. that the men selected їп the 
first competition on their merits have to compete again it 
second time with the selected el ght, any one of whom has had 
the opportunity to compete in his own name, or that of 
others, to, so to speak, test the views of the assessors. Гат 
not saving that these things have been done; I am merely 
pointing out what is possible under such a system. The 
precedent of the Hague is а better and a fairer one than 
this, and without these | objectionable features. The 
ordinary double-barrelled competition, as it is termed, is 
objectionable in many ways. "here is in most competitions 
one design which is clearly better than any others, whether 
it ds elaborately worked out or not. and | imagine most 
assessors who are assessing such competitions could pick 
out the winner at the end of the first stage. Why, then, 
should the tension be prolonged. and three, four or five 
architects be given the useless trouble of elaborating schemes. 
One is always also placed in this dilemma one may see what 
one thinks is an improvement, and be wholly waicertain 
whether in the assessors opinion one is nit departing from 
à sale line, Then the anonymity of the selected designs is 
in-a large measure done away with, and the personal 
A very well known. assessor. stated 


ent assessor or assessors, the man 


element тау come in. 
that the object of a competition is to select an architect, 
Dot to select a design. This is Г think an entirely wrong 
theory, as such a selection should be made without troubling 
à number of architects to make designs. If, however, it is 
à man's honest conviction, he will probably act on it, and 
if he has much knowledge of contemporary work, he pro 
bably has litte difficulty їп guessing who the author of 
some design or other, out of half а dozen, happens to be. 
Now, as to what is the crux. of the whole problem—the 
system to be adopted in assessing competitors. work. There 
are тапу methods, which Г propose to deal with in order. 
First, the direct selection bv a public body without any 
professional advice whatever, 
Secondly. the assessorship Gf one professional man. 
‘Thirdly, what is termed the jury system, whether mixed. 
that is, containing a representative or representatives of the 
public body, and an architect or architects, or simply the 
assessorship of a jury of architects alone. 
I do nct think it necessary to discuss at anv length the 
advantages and disadvantages of the direct adjudicaion 
by a public body. My experience is that they are in the 


| very great majority of cases honest, and actuated by a desire 


to do the very best for those they.represent. On the other 
hand, they are in most cases.too ignorant to fully appreciate 
technical points. The system is also open to the great dis- 
advantage that a member of а committee may. have a great 
belief in the ability of a certain architect, and a knowledge 
of his design, and may back him blindly and persuade others 
to do so. | 

Certain bodies, however, such as education committees, 
and in some cases boards of guardians and hospital com- 
mittes, may through constant experience, and through having 
trained officers familiar with the working of similar buildings, 
be in a position to express a fairly competent opinion on a 
purely practical problem. It is, however, a system which 
is on the whole clearly objectionable, and should be regarded 
às à pis aller, and not а system to be encouraged. 

secondly, we come to the one-man system in vogue here, 
which places the selection of a design, and often the selection 
of an architect. in the hands of one assessor. 

Now, it is said by some that the competitive system does 
not tend to produce the best results. I believe that the work 
Which is produced in competition is neither better nor worse 
than the work produced without it. It really depends on 
the man, bur as most of the big work in the country is given 
out to competition, those who wish to have a share of it are 
compelled to compete, and the man who is continually 
working and striving tends to be more efficient than the man 
who is not. Bur if through the assessor's action the best 
design is not taken, the competitive system fails, not because 
of the quality of the competitors work, but because of the 
assessor 5 mistakes; and this. I believe, happens in a very 
large proportion of cases under the present svstem. 

Now, first let us ask what public bodies really want when 
they appoint an assessor. Thev have issued and stated their 
requirements. and it is to be presumed that thev wish a 
design selected which best fulfils these requirements, and 
which can be probably built for the sum put apart for it. 
Yet one will find assessors who openly state (I must add to 
architects, and not the public body in question) that thev 
believe іп choosing the best elevation, and attach little 
importance to niceties of plan or sectional treatment. 

| imagine if they made their statement to the public bodies 
in question, they would be to!d that their methods did not 
commend themselves to them. and that they would seek 
other advice. Тһе amazing thing is that men so frequently 
pride themselves on their weakest point, and that such an 
assessor may have made his own reputation by careful 
planning, rather than by his artistic ability. 

Then. again, we have heard of assessors who have placed 
an inferior design first because a better design infringed some 
by-law or other, when a little modification, not an alteration 
in essentials, would meet the objection. 

And, further, one has heard of men who said: Yes, I 
know A sent in the best design. but I felt sure that mv 
clients would not like it. so I gave it to B. 

Again, we hear of assessors who place A first, but remark 
at the same time B's design is almost equally good, and I 
had the greatest difficulty in making up ту mind, with the 
moral certainty that if B has friends in court, he will get 
the work to do. 

Yet another case of frequent occurrence is where A, who 

has broken a certain binding condition, is placed first by the _ 
assessor, while B. who has not. is overlooked. though he has 
done the best thing possible within the limits of the condi- 
tions. 
Again. one wil] have a condition that, in the adjudication 
of a certain competition, cost will be considered to be an 
element of primary importance, and vet it is not infrequent 
that the assessor leaves it entirely out of his calculations. 

Gentlemen, the cases ] mention are not rare and 
exceptional cases; thev are of constant occurrence, even 
where assessors are nominated by the President of the 
Institute. 

It is a matter of constant amazement to me that so manv 
mistakes occur. and Т have tried to make up my mind what 
an assessor's duties really are. with this result :— 

He must. to be successful. divest himself, as far as 
humanly possible, of prejudice in favour of апу type of 
work. and though were he choosing a design on which his 
cwn monev were to be spent, he would choose A's work, he 


must also take into consideration the average standpoint of 


the best architects. He must first of all hold himself to 
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be rigidly bound by conditions, and must rigidly exclude 
the best work if it violates those conditions. He must con- 
sider plan, sectional treatment, and elevations as a whole, 
am not attach any undue weight to one part of the design, 
and lastly, 1 think, he must consider the designs as they 
are, rather than assume that A's design, if amended as 
it might be, would be preferable to B's, though B's as it 
stands is better than A's. 

Broadly speaking, assessors seem to me to fail when, they 
do so, trom lack of an impersonal and judicial attitude. 
They are not there to act as they like, but in accordance 
with a broad spirit of justice.  : 

There is another point which is to be borne in mind. 
Architecture is coupled with painting and sculpture, but 
there is a radical and absolute ditference to be noted. 
Both painting and sculpture are imitative, and are inde- 
pendent of all practical considerations, and in judging them, 
taste and opinion may be said to be paramount. Architec- 
ture, on the other hand, though capable of the highest 
artistic development, must ever be severely bounded by con- 
siderations of the most practical nature. And this, to my 
mind, should enable us to adjudicate architectural design— 
not with mathematical accuracy, indeed, but with some- 
thing more like scientific accuracy and certainty than any 
other branch of art. In the more utilitarian classes of 
building, practical considerations are absolutely paramount, 
and it 15 easy to definitely state whether one design meets 
them more fully than another; but in all buildings there are 
requirements which are absolutely vital. Considerations of 
light, access and arrangement take a most important posi- 
tion. The assessors work is in this way simplified and 
narrowed down in its scope. The work of an assessor 1s 
thus in my opinion far more akin to a logical and orderly 
mental process than that required in judging of the com- 
parative merits of pictures or of statuary. It often seems 
to me, in tact, that if its artistic side were less talked of, 
and insisted on, we might almost have more of it. Im 
common with much modern writing, there may be said to 
be evidence of too much affectation and self analysis in much 
modern building. 

I think, also, the tendency in making appointments is to 
confine them to а small number of men of more or less 
established. reputations, who are personally known to the 
President, forgetting that a man is often a very good archi 
tect and a very bad assessor. 

If it be granted, and I think that most of us believe it to 

be, that the present system is faulty, is remains to consider 
the alternative, which is some form or other of the дих 
system, the great advantage of which seems to me to be 
that some approach is made towards obtaining the benefit 
of the average opinion of the men best fitted to judge. 
The chance of some point or other being overlooked 18 
largely done away with; the personal element is minimised. 
. Last, but not least to my mind, is the fact that it would 
throw the adjudication of competitions into the, hands 
of younger men, who are more in touch with the work which 
is being done. 

The R.I.B.A. has suggested a charge for assessors’ 
fees. amounting to one-fifth per cent. on the cost of the 
building, plus 35 guineas; and the fact that such a fee will 
under the jury system be shared by three assessors instead 
of paid to one, may render some men unwilling to under- 
take such duties, but it is a sordid view to adopt to consider 
that assessors think of the matter of fees alone. and not the 
service which, af well done, they are rendering to the 
profession, Tf, however. as T have said, the result of the 
change were to throw assessorships into vounger hands, 1 
believe the gain would exceed the loss, 

As vou know, the jury system is adopted. both in France 
and America, in both of which countries it works well, and 
l cannet see any reason why it should not do so here also ; 
it is abundantly evident to me that the existing svstem has 
failed. ` 

‘Tt ijs said that under the jury svstem the strongest man 
will always have his own wav, and that he will be relieved 
by the presence of his colleagues of a sense of 
responsibility, but I think this is a partial statement. 
It mav he true that the strongest man will carry 
most weight, and this, I think, is not to be regretted. He 
will, however, be checked by his colleagues if he proposes 


petitive matters. 


to do something unreasonable. At the worst, it will be 
another case of constitutional veto; in most cases, points in 
doubt will be well thrashed out. 


You will be told that the Hague competition was a failure, 


but in the first place it is doubtful whether the jury as a 
whole was the best that could be selected; in the second 
place, architects are not as a rule good linquists, and I 
should be inclined to think free .disoussion languished. 
One can imagine two members of the jury carrying on an 


excited controversy by means of dumb show, and finally 


agreeing on the merits of a dinner after the day's work 
was over. | 

Now, I am coming to the end of what I have to say, and 
would ask vou to consider how the Institute deals with com- 
] am afraid 1 have come to the conclusion 
that like the House of Lords in the comic opera, the Institute 
"does nothing in particular," but I should not add that "it 
does it very well." You are told that you should accept all 
awards lovally and without criticism, that it is most im- 


portant for an award to be upheld, good or bad, than to 
strive to get it altered. | 


Yet the charter states that the R.I.B.A. exists for the 


advancement of civil architecture, and one would not think 


that this could be produced bv hall-marking bad awards. 
[ believe that if an award is right, one should accept it 


loyally ; if it is an approximation towards the right thing, but 


not the best award, one is entitled to a little friendly 


grumbling; if on the other hand, it is what one may term 
a blazing indiscretion, vou are justified in kicking your 


hardest, first, of course, bv protesting to the R.I.B.A., and 
if that fails, by outside agitation. Ве sure of your case, and 


afraid of no one, is the advice I would give in such circum- 
stances. 


I believe that the Council of the R.T.B.A. will undertake 
this and other reforms as soon as the general body force 


them to do it, and not before, because they are very hard 
to convince. 


I endeavoured last session to get a resolution passed 1n 
favour of taking polls on any professional subject on the 


written demand of 25 fellows, but 1 was met with the solid 
opposition of the Council. | 
the provinces may not always think with them, but in m) 
view, justice demands that every member shall have certain 
opportunities of expressing his opinion. and that the will of 
the majority shall prevail. 
are not able to be at Conduit Street, vour opinions on an 
important point should have no weight. 
you know, are usually attended | v some 40 to 120 members, 
who are asked to endorse the Councils views, and usually 


They are afraid, I believe, that 


I cannot see why, because vou 
The meetings, as 
do it. This seems to me to be hardly equivalent to the 


voice of the profession, but possibly I am mistaken. 
I have, in conclusion, to thank vou for your attention, and 


hope that even if vou do not agree with me in foto, that you 


will be convinced that there is room for a certain amount of . 
reform. 


)ي س 
MILL VENTILATION.‏ 


PETITION was heard before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, by Mr. John Alston Hart. 
engineer, of Blackburn, for the prolongation of letiers 

patent dated January 20, 1894. granted to him for the m- 
vention of “Improvements іп Apparatus for Ventilating and 
for Humidifving and Warming and Cooling Air.” 

Mr. Arthur J. Walter, K.C., and Mr. Colefax appeared 
for the petitioner; the Solicitor-General and Mr. S. A. T. 
Rowlatt represented the Crown. 

The object of the invention, the petition stated, was to 
provide apparatus by means of which suitably conditioned 
fresh air could be supplied to workshops or other places in 
à more efficient manner than formerly and without injurious 
draughts or violent currents of air in the portions of the 
apartment which constituted the inhabited strata : à furiher 
object of the invention being to provide means whereby the 
air could be humidified, warmed or cooled by means of water 
so that the necessary amount of water or vapour was taken 
up by the air and properly distributed without danger of an 
objectionable amount of water being emitted by the appart 
tus so as to be improperly deposited. "The petitioner, who 
was the son of a cotton spinner, was brought up to that 
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trade, and, being acquainted with the atmospheric condition 
of mills, was strongly impressed with their unhealthy state 
and the consequently devitalised condition of the operatives. 
He also knew that the operatives were keenlv agitating for 
improved conditions, and consequently, in or about 1880, he 
began to take an active interest in the question of the ventila- 
tion of weaving-sheds, which, interest subsequently resulted 
After filing his provisional 
specification the petitioner constructed in accordance with it 
in a weaving-shed and invited Мг. Osborn, the Superintend- 
ing Inspector of Factories under the Cotton Cloth Factories 

Osborn was so 
struck with the great novelty and striking advance over all 
previous means for ventilating with suitably conditioned fresh 
air that in his official letter to the petitioner of June 22, 1894, 
he said: “I am certainly of opinion, from what I saw, that 


vou have solved the whole problem of introducing а con- 
As soon as he received 


in his making the invention. 


Act of 1899, to inspect and test it. Mr. 


ditioned atmosphere into a building." 


that expression of opinion the petitioner prepared to put the 
Firms to whom he supplied in- 
stallations of the apparatus sent him testimonials speaking 
On making enquiries the рей- 
tioner found that the terms on which engineers would manu- 
facture his machines would take most, if not all, of the 


machines on the market. 
to the value of the invention. 


profits, and he was compelled to put down plant to manu- 


facture them himself. 
creased, he put down more plant. 


by the cotton-working machinery and also in its quality. А 


standard of ventilation for humid cotton cloth factories was 


first established by the Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1889. 


and in 1896 a Parliamentary committee was appointed io 
inquire into the working of that Att and into the question of 


steaming and the introduction of artificial moisture in cotton- 
weaving sheds, and to report what amendments in the law, if 
any, were desirable. The committee, in their report, which 
Was issued in February, 1897, recommended, inter alia, that 


ventilation be increased, and that the amount of carbonic 


acid gas contained in 10,000 volumes of air in humidified 
sheds should not exceed nine volumes. The result of that 
inquiry was the Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1897, and on 


February 2, 1898, an order was made providing that ^ The 


arrangements for ventilation shall be such that during work- 
ing hours in no part of the humidified cotton cloth factory 


shall the proportion of carbonic acid in the air be greater 


than nine volumes of carbonic acid to every 10,000 volumes 
of air." The Factory and Workshop Act. 1901, repealed 
the Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1889 and 1897, but re- 


enacted their substance and reproduced without change the 
Employers objected to the Home Office 


above requirement. 
carrying out the legal standard recommended by the com- 
mittee, as they contended that it was practically impossible 
to be attained; but, on the other hand, the Operatives’ Asso- 
ciation impressed upon the Home Office that these regula- 
tions should at once be put into force, because this standard 
had easily and satisfactorily been accomplished with the 
petitioneer’s installation at a number of different mills. The 
result was that in 1904 a committee of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Operatives’ Association and Home Office 
officials were appointed to come to some satisfactory arrange- 
ments to meet the objections of the employers, and it was 
agreed that Мг. К. Scudder should be appointed. to settle 
the question by testing and reporting to the Home Office upon 
à number of sheds in which it was believed that the standard 
was easily and satisfactorily attained. Twenty out of the 34 
sheds tested were fitted with the petitioner's machines. Mr. 
Scudder's report showed that the legal standard was easily 
attamed, and was satisfactory both from а health and com- 
mercial point of view. It had previously been agreed. be- 


tween the Home Office, the Emplovers’ Association. and the ! 


Operatives’? Association that if the report. showed that the 
standard could be easily and satisfactorily attained the Em- 
plovers’ Association would withdraw their objections to the 
legal standard regulations being put into force, and that was 
accordingly done. The result to the petitioner of all these 
delays was that more than ten years of the term of the letters 
patent had. expired before the Home Office. regulations. were 
earned into effect т humidified sheds and before they were. 
therefore, universally adopted in them. Even at the present 
tine those regulations were not vet applied to non-humidified 
sheds, Which represented more than half the weaving-sheds 
ш Great Britain and Ireland. Consequently the petitioner 


As the demand for his machines in- 
"The use of the invention 


not only ameliorated the health conditions, but resulted in a 
direct improvement in the quantity of the product turned out 
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had had no opportunity of getting his invention adopted in 
non-humidified sheds, and only a very restricted opportunity 
for making profits from the sale and use of his invention in 
the humidified sheds, particularly as a considerable further 
time elapsed before more factory inspectors were appointed 
to see that the regulations were carried out. Moreover, it was 
not until February, 1907, that similar regulations were ap- 
plied to cotton and linen-weaving sheds in Ireland; even now 
no definite standard of ventilation had been adopted in spin- 
ning, carding, and other rooms of similar mills. 

Mr. Walter placed before their Lordships the grounds in 
support of the petition, and contended that, although the 
petitioner had made some profits from the apparatus, he had 
not received any return commensurate with the great value 
and merits of his invention. There was at present a Com- 
mission sitting on the subject of ventilation and humidifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Scudder was called as a witness to testify to the value 
and merits of the invention. He said that in the sheds which 
he examined it was shown successfully that the regulation 
standard of ventilation was attained by the petitioner's in- 
vention, which was one of great value. He knew of no other 
apparatus giving the same results. 

The Solicitor-General said the invention was a highly 
meritorious one, and had been the subject of considerable 
effort and praiseworthy persistence and ingenuity on the part 
of the patentee. "The Crown did not object to any prolonga- 
tion of the letters patent which their Lordships might think 
fit to give, but it was merely a question of the term of the 


prolongation. It was to be remembered that the patentee 


had made some profit. | 
Lord Macnaughten said that what their Lordships had 


to consider was whether the patentee had received adequate 
remuneration, having regard to the value of the Invention. 

The Solicitor-General said that if it was correet that this 
was practically the only machine which would give the re- 
quired standard of ventilation he would suggest that their 
Lordships in granting a prolongation should make some con- 
ditions as to the granting of licences, and that the apparatus 
should not be sold at an 1nordinate price. 

The Lord Chancellor remarked that for all one knew there 
might be a statutory obligation to use this apparatus. 
Would the petitioner be willing to abide by the decision of 
the Board of Trade as to price and the granting of licences? 

Mr. Walter replied that the petitioner would be perfectly 
willing to leave it to the Board of Trade to decide on the 
question of price and licences. He would accept such royal- 
ties as the Board of Trade might think fit, and he would 
not increase the price of the apparatus. 

The Lord Chancellor, in delivering judgment on Monday, 
said their Lordships would humbly advise his Majesty to 
grant a prolongation of the letters patent for six vears, the 
patentee undertaking to abide by any direction the Board of 
Trade might give, if the Board thought proper to do so, 
as to the price for which the patented machines were to be 
supplied or the terms on which licences were to be granted. 


р * * 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Іт is proposed to erect a mission hall in the parish of St. 
John's, Boscombe, to cost £6,000. 


Ат Tuesday's meeting of the West Riding Education Com- 
mittee, at Wakefield, it was decided to select. the Bingley 
Lady House site - adjoining the public park. for the new 
traning college for teachers, 


St. Mary's CHURCH, Cheetham Street, Rochdale, which 
was erected in 1744. has for some time been ina dilapidated 
state, and the parishioners have decided to build a new 
church on the site of the old one at a cost of £10,000. 


THE cutting of the first sod preparatory to the erection of a 
new church at. Marton, near Blackpool, was performed on 
Saturday. Тһе edifice will be of late Decorative Gothic de- 
sign. At present it js intended to erect only the main por- 
tion, providing accommodation for about боо worshippers, 


and costing 45,000. 


A NEW Church House for the Manchester diocese is to be 
erected at Deansgate at a cost of about £40,000. Тһе 
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building will mak isi ў j күү | са E y = | Que 
g lake provision for diocesan offices, a suite of] THE king, who is patron of the Society of Arts, has granted 


rooms for the Lord Bishop, and another for the dean and 
canons, should they require them. There will also be a 
church hall capable of holding 1,000 persons, council-rooms, 
committee-rooms, a church club for ladies and gentlemen, 
bed-room accommodation, ete. 


THE palatial new office of the London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow Insurance Company in Euston Square, N.W.. which 
was opened the other dav, is faced with Portland stone, and 
has four floors, with large suites of well-lighted basement, 
Where the life records of those who have assured with the 
company are to be stored. The building is of Classic 
design, and affords accommodation for a staff of over 20» 
clerks. Professor Beresford Рие is the archicect. 


AT Ayr School Board, on Monday, the Work Committee 
recommended the extension of the Grammar School at a cost 
of £,7,000, in accordance with the plans prepared by Mr. 
J. К. Hunter, local architect. The chairman moved the 
non-approval of the recommendation, on the ground that the 
committee had exceeded the terms of their remit, and afier a 
lively discussion the proposed extension was defeated. by the 
casting vote of the chairman. А scheme for the extension of 
Newtonhead School at a cost of 42,700 was approved. 


Тик foundation-stone of a new Sailor's Rest, in Ferry Road, 
Exmouth, was laid the other day. The building will be ot 
red brick, with Bath stone dressings, and will cost £1,200. 
Mr. W. Н, Perry, of Exmouth. is the builder. - The follow- 
ing foundation-stones have also just been laid :—Church in- 
stitute and Sunday school at Wolverton to cost 4,4,000 ; 
St. Chad’s Church, Owen Road, Wolverhampton, to cosi 
5.000 (№. T. Beck, architect, and H. Lovatt. builder- both 
of Wolverhampion). 


THE Seaforth Sanatorium, Dingwall, N.B., was opened on 
the 16th inst. by Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth. 
The buildings, designed by Messrs. Ross and MacBeth, 
architects, Inverness, have been erected by Colonel and Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie, and have been endowed by them to the 
extent of £100,000, the sanatorium to be open for the free 
treatment of persons suffering in the imitiatory stages of con- 
sumption. — The institution is ready for the reception of 
patients, who can be admitted to the number of twenty-four 
at a time, but admission is to be deferred uniil the season 
becomes milder. 


THE removal of the Westminster School of Art from its 
original home at the Architectural Museum, in Tufion 
Street, was rendered compulsory some vears ago by the de- 
cision of the authorities connected with the museum to use 
the building as a training school for architects. From 
thence it went to Vincent Square, where it was furnished with 
a temporary home in the institute belonging to the London 
County Council, with a promise of its early removal into 
premises to be specially constructed for it in the large exien- 
sion planned. Now its dark davs are over, and with the 
completion at last of the new building, which adjoins the 
Horticultural Hall, it has, with the commencement of the 
current session, taken possession of its fine new quarters, 
which occupy the two top floors. The excellent lighting of 
the new classrooms, with the advantage of all that is up te 
date in the matter of heating and ventilation, should cause it 
soon to recover from the falling-off it sustained as a resuli 
of its unsettlement in ill-adapted and badly-lighted tem- 
рогату premises. 


Sk — 
JOTTINGS. 


FOLKESTONE Town Council has decided to erect. elementary 
schools at Morehall ata cost of over 7,8.000. 


Mr. BERTIE CREWE, architect, has removed from Savov 
Mansions to 75. Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. (telephone, 4,166 
Gerrard). | 


MR. CARNEGIE s offer of £ 15.000 for a library at Middles- 
brough was unanimously accepted at Monday's meeting of the 
Free Library Committee. 


the society permission to prefix to its title the term “Royal,” 
and the society will consequently in future be known as the 
Roval Society of Arts. 


THE committee formed to decide upon a permanent memorial 
to the late Dr. Burney, who was viear of St. Mark’s and St. 
Andrews, Surbiton, have decided to acquire the site of the 
house in which he lived, io pull down the existing building, 
Which is structurally defective, and to erect a new vicarage 
in its place. 


AFTER being discussed for nearly forty vears, the Tamworth 
borough sewerage and sewage disposal scheme was com- 
menced on Monday. The contractor for the works is Mr. W. 
Manders, of Leyton, the amount of his tender being 45,886 
175. 54. | 


THERE is а new church in Paris. There is nothing surprising 
in this, but what is original about it is its construction. It is 
said to be entirely made of paper, rendered impermeable by 
Means of a coating of quicklime mixed with curdled milk 
and white of egg. It will accommodate a thousand people. 
It is in the La Roquette quarter. —“ L'Eclair,” Paris. 
DEATHS are announced of Mr. John Marsland, of York 
Street. Walworih, S. E., and Penge, builder (71) ; Mr. Robert 
Robertson, Stretford, Manchester, builder (53); Mr. John 
Richardson, МА.С.Е., of Rawdon; Mr. Philip Causton 
Lockwood, C.E.. of Brighton (87); and Mr. John Geo. 
Walton, of 26, Fenchurch Street, E.C., and Bow, E. consult- 
ing engineer (61). 


Tug walls of Norwich Guildhall, an ancient and picturesque 
structure of flint and stone, have shown such alarming signs 
of weakening that shores have been hastily put up to avoid 
the danger of the whole building collapsing. It is said that 
the cost of repair would nearly equal the cost of total recon- 
struction, and the corporation have appointed a committee 
to consider the matter. 


Tne following wills have been proved : — Мг. John Ainscough 
Atkinson, of Crewe, architect, 17,699; Mr. С. Gould, 
F.S.A., of Loughton, Essex, 46.817; Mr. Isaac Edward 
Doxford Hook, of West Norwood, S.E., builder and decora- 
tor, 419,257; Mr. Wm. Harris, of Belvedere and Wool- 
wich, builder, 452.072; Mr. Robert Chatterton, of Trinity 
Road, Lambeth, S.E., and Kingston-on-Hull, 5,556; and 
Mr. Basil McCrea, of Belfast, contractor, £61,078. . 

THe parish church of Parracombe, North Devon, was on 
Wednesday struck by lightning. А portion of the tower was 
torn away, the stone bench in the porch smashed to pieces, 
the pulpit splintered like matchwood, the screen cracked, 
walls twisted out of shape, all the windows smashed and the 
pillars dislocated. The churchyard is littered with stones, and 
the interior of the building presents a scene of complete ruin. : 


‘One large stone weighing at least three-quarters of a hundred- 


weight was hurled over а hundred yards from the church, 
while the fields adjoining were strewn with falling masonry. 


Жж------- 
TRADE NOTES. 


IN reference to а paragraph appearing on page 72 of our last 
issue “stating that the fountain in the courtyard of the 
British General Hospital was-prepared at the works of The 
Bath Stone Firms, 1442, Portland— Mr: Gilbert Seale, of 22, 
George Street. Camberwell, London, writes to: say that the 
former firm executed the masonry to the outer basin, but the 
ornamental pedestal and: bowl in stone, and. the bronze dol- 
phin were executed Бу himself—the dolphin: being: cast. by 
Messrs. Singer and Sons, of Frome, from his model. 


Tne Ruabon Coal and. Coke Co., manufacturers of the well 
known "Dennis" terra cotta facing bricks. roofing tiles. 
sanitary pipes. ete., etc.. have removed their London office 
from 17. Wharf. South Wharf Road, to No. 14, Craven 
Кола. Paddington. W. The following are some recent 
examples cf their terra сома in London :—Levsian Mission. 
City Road (red) ; Messrs. Sanderson and Son's new: premises. 
Berners Street (pink terra cotta and red facing bricks) : 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, S.W. (buff); Marble 
Arch Hotel, over tube station (buff). 
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Che British Architect. 
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regarded as one of the weaker parts of the plan is that two 
of these have rooms at each side. The drawings illustrating 
the winning design are пої perhaps equal to the best of those 


submitted, but they are very good. Ä 
As we hope to publish the design, we need hardly say 


more by way of description, or of appreciation. After all, 
the author starts on his mission from a standpoint greatly 
ahead of many others who have won important commissions, 
and we shall be greatly surprised if he does not reach a 


LONDON : FRIDAY, FEBRURY 7, 1908, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY HALL FINAL 
COMPETITION. 
م‎ level of attainment which many of the competitors might 


well envy. 
A design of outstanding quality is No. 101, by Messrs. 


Russell and Cooper. The plan is laid out with great 
clearness and simplicity. and the  intercommunication 
is strikingly excellent. The frontages are treated in 
an entirely symmetrical fashion. The plan follows the 
line of Belvedere Road in a slightly curved line, and there 
are three longitudinal corridors, one following the curved 
front to Belvedere Road, and two following the line of the 
river front; in no case has a corridor rooms at both sides. 
In the centre of the Belvedere Road is a principal public 
entrance, with stairs up to the right and left of the en- 
trance, and immediately behind this is the council-chamber, 
on the level of the principal floor, which finds an outlet for 
members some ten steps above the Westminster Bridge en- 
trance. This latter entrance leads direct into the main 
central longitudinal corridor, which passes through a re- 
assembly hall and council ante-chamber immediately behind 
the council-chamber. Nearly the whole of the principal 
floor is given up to members, except for the rooms for heads 
of departments, who are each in direct communication above 
or below with the offices of their department. The whole 
central arrangement of the plan is very good, and carefully 
thought out. Тһе chairman and deputy-chairman аге 
located right and left of the central terrace and reception- 
hall on the river front, and directly behind these rooms are 
the members’ reading-room and members’ library. The 
treatment of all this is graphically illustrated on the cross- 


T is with somewhat mixed feelings that we have to com- 
ment on the final result of the long-drawn-out contest 
. for this great building. To begin with, we must 
admit that no vision of romance or high poetic conception 
opens out before us. Though the competition has revealed 
a power of design which is greatly to the credit of the voung 
architect who has won the first place, we do not see in the 
result that any flash of high genius has kindled and won 
over the admiration of the assessors. The most that we 
can say 15 that, by a modest and reticent design, handled 
in the now well-known manner of Norman Shaw às re- 
gards its exterior, and planned with considerable regard to 
economy and simplicity of construction, Mr. Knott has been 
able to steer between the Scylla and Charybdis of starved 
economy or of grandiose extravagance. The competition 
marks one more vivid lesson in the necessity for better 
defined conditions at the outset. We have not the least 
doubt that, had competitors been more generously taken into 
the real confidences of the promoters, they would have known 
better how to steer a right course. The winning plan is 
really little more than à careful lay-out of buildings in rec- 
tangular fashion, with a central arrangement of council- 
chamber which assuredly errs on the side of economy as 
to efficient working space and adequate dignity of plan-— 
we shall be surprised if this part of the scheme is not con- 
siderably amended. The hall, which was asked for and 
afterwards supposed to be unnecessary, is no essential part of 
the plan scheme in the accepted design, and has no plan 
value in the scheme at all. ‘Then the placing of rooms on 
both sides of a corridor, with no apparent means of lighting 
through several storeys, is a thing which few experienced 
competitors would have ventured upon. But youthful auda- 
city has been rewarded for once, and we presume some way 
will be found of mitigating the trouble, possibly 
as was done at Bath. Then it must be borne 
in mind that such a plan as that adopted is not the 
easiest to find one's wav about where the unit is 
repeated to such an extent, and where there is little or no 
distinctive feature to indicate one's locality in such a great 
structure. "Тһе safeguarding of the council-chamber and 
its approach from the intrusion of the public will, no doubt, 
be well seen to; as also the circulation of members into the: 
division-lobbies, and back again to the council-chamber; 
but these are points not too explicit on the plans. | 
А good point to be noted in the elevations is the reserve 
and breadth, and the promise that proportion will be 
relied on for effect rather than elaboration of detail. There 
is nothing in either to indicate any special enthusiasm, but 
there is a good appreciation of excellent work, so far as our 
modern standard goes. The report of the assessors is quite 
right in its claim that such a design has great possibilities, 
and as it echoes the tradition of one really fine public 
building of a secular kind. which fronts the embankment, it 
certainly promises an additional dignity of effect to our 
river frontage. | 
The plan scheme of the accepted design bv Mr. Ralph 
r | . e . 
Knott (106) is simplicity itself, and this is made emphati- 
cally evident when we compare it even with other schemes 
of much simplicity. "The whole building is contained within 
а rectangular space of some 240ft. wide, with a large central 
projection on the river front, formed of two narrow wings 
and a connecting double colonnade. In a semicircular re- 
cessed space in the Belvedere Road is placed a circular hall, 
so that this feature can be done away without destroying the 


In the centre of the whole block 1$ the 
Бу the members’ 


section to ¿th scale. 
The elevational treatment of the river front of this design 


is by far the most impressive of all submitted. There is no 
sense of abnegation of the dignity pertaining to such a 
structure, which, after all, has far more than a merely local 
significance. The central pavilion, with its loggia, forms the 
basis for a fine composition, in which two receding pedestal 
stages lead up to a dignified tower of low proportions, under 
the open centre of which are four quadrigas facing each 
point of the compass. The excellent effect of breadth and 
dignitv is obtained by lower storeys of great simplicity, 
dominated bv an order running through the three upper 
storevs, the recessed attic above this having no windows. 
The authors have verv properlv made a good feature of 
wide-spreading stairs from the terrace to the river level. 
We do not note any very adequate means of support on the 
plan for the immense tower which dominates the building. 
There is nothing in the whole series so interesting in its 
treatment, from an architectural point of view, as No. 115, 
by Mr. Ed. L. Lutyens. One feels that in this design the plan 
and elevations have been thought out in unison—that it is 
not a case of a plan onlv being evolved, and then the best 
elevation possible fitted to it. To begin with, the river 
frontage, being divided into about four equal parts, one of 
these is brought forward, whilst two parts are recessed 
nearly one hundred feet. We have thus a recessed space 
measuring some 4ooft. by rooft., which forms a members’ 
terrace, and below this terrace wall are three lock gate 
openings from the river. Two great towers, north and 
south, form the kevnote of the plan. That to the south 
forms a south hall on the first floor, approached up wide 
steps from Westminster Bridge Road. The other forms a 
map-gallery, with newspaper and reading-rooms. These 
towers, whilst forming centres of intercommunication on the 
first floor and upper ground floor, intercept the intercom- 
munication above. Tt does not appear to us that the plan 
of this design is simple enough in its treatment, though it has 
several admirable points; but what one feels is that 
we have in both plan and elevation the ability of an archi- 
tect for тапу good results. "The sections show how admir- 
able some of these would be, that through the council- 
chamber especiallv. "This design shows also how excellent a 
result would have been produced by a building with steep 


plan scheme. 
circular council-chamber, | surrounded 
rooms. ‘There is a continuous corridor right round the 
entire building, which, in the centre of the Belvedere. Road 
front, becomes a semicircle on plan, which carries it back 
between the entrance of the council-chamber and the central 
staircase. There are six cross-corridors, and what may be 


.- 
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roofs. Тһе lines of these would have massed up admirably 
as here disposed. Much as we appreciate the refinement 
and the general proportions, the detail, and the points of 
emphasis in this able design, we think it very pointedly 
illustrated one difficulty, which is often brought home to 
the architect, and that is as to the employment of an order. 
We feel that the cornice, which is in proportion to the order 
adopted, is so inadequate to the whole mass of the building, 
that either the columns should have been eliminated or 
increased in size. That such a design as this would have 
próved a lasting and dignified adornment to the river front- 
age cannot be doubted. The two domed towers remind 
one of those of Greenwich, and the whole building is re- 
flective of that breadth and reserve which the best type of 
Renaissance shows. There are few architects amongst us 
who could combine interest and power with such refined 
handling as Mr. Lutyens can give. 

Mr. Frank Atkinson (123) has scored both in plan and 
exterior. He has submitted what will probably be con- 
sidered the finest set of drawings, some of them being par- 
ticularly admirable. He is nearest the top by reason of his 
plan, however. It may be described generally as a scheme 
with a great central tower, flanked by a square of buildings, 
marked by angle pavilions, and having bevond this mass 
again, to north and south, other ranges of buildings, en- 
closing north and south courts. Members’ courts give light 
and air between the central block and its flanking ranges of 
building. Thus, roughly, we have north and south courts, 
and between these, north and south members' courts, formed 
at either side of the central block of building. There are 
small,areas to the east and west of each north and south 
courts, so as to give light to double corridors on the east 
and west sides. 

The scheme of Mr. Atkinson's plan is very bold and 
impressive, and the great central block, which contains the 
council-chamber and members' rooms, is a fine mass of 
symmetrical planning. There is, we may suppose, far too 
much circumstance and dignity about it for the purposes of 
the council. The salle d'attente measures 18oft. by 65ft., 
and, besides this there is a large members’ corridor, nearly 
şooft. long by 25ft. wide! 'Then there are two smaller 
corridors for members. The floor of the council-chamber is 
about 3oft. above the Belvedere Road, and the height of 
the chamber itself from the floor to the crown of the low 
dome is r1oft.! In the elevations there is a curious ap- 
pearance of two scales. The flanks seem to be conceived 
to a I-16th scale, whilst the central portion looks like an 
eighth. 

Messrs. Jemmett and. McCombie (108) have one of the 
ablest of all the plans. "They follow the raking frontage of 
Belvedere Road, and bisect the angle formed by that and 
the river front bv a central corridor, which is broken by a 
square courtyard at the southern end, forming a carriage 
turning, entered from the Westminster Bridge Road. Along 
this latter frontage on the principal floor is the hall, flanked 
by stairs and reception or crush-rooms. To the north of the 
courtyard is the council-chamber, approached by stairs in 
an area to the north. The lay-out of corridors and rooms 
shows excellent lighting and good intercommunication. The 
elevational treatment of the design is, however, not so good 
as the plan, which is really one of the most interesting and 
beautiful we have seen. 

Messts. Warwick and Hall, in their original and clever 
plan, have better justified their chance for a first place than 
in their elevations. The circular recess in the Westminster 
Bridge front, with its outstanding angle pavilions and domi- 
nating central tower, makes some promise, but there is not 
much to attract one in their main front. They have adopted 
4 central circular court, which appears to give a maximum 
lighting value. "Though this clever plan has not a very 
economical look, it evidences a great deal of knowledge as 
to the planning of such a building, and this may well have 
given rise to the persistent Tumour that thev were placed 
first. It is worthy of careful study in noting how the 
larger and finer aspects of the problem have been met. 

Mr. Belcher (No. 104) does not disappoint us altogether 
in plan, for it runs the winning design close in respect of its 
simplicity of lay-out. We do not think the Westminster 
Bridge entrance and small carriage turn satisfactory, nor the 
porte cochére in Belvedere Road. The elevations are quite 
below the standard of so able an architect, and are lacking 


in what one would expect, both in general design and in 
detail. 

Mr. Hare, in his design (No. 177), maintains his reputa- 
tion for treating subjects with vigour and breath. His river 
front and Westminster Bridge front are the best, and in the 
former his emphasis, like that in Мг. Lutyens’ design, lies 
in two flanking towers, only that his towers are of a lower 
height and more after a Vanbrugh type. The carriage en- 
trance is from Westminster Bridge Road, into a large court, 
within which is a circular colonnade. We cannot detail the 
plan arrangements, but they are amongst the simplest and 
best, and it goes without saying that good intercommunica- 
tion and lighting are well provided for, whilst a sense of 
scale is to be found in the parts about the council-chamber. 
That this competitor could have evolved a good working 
scheme out of his plan one can hardly doubt. 

Mr. Flockhart is amongst those whose designs are notice- 
able for both plan and elevation. His council-chamber is 
entered direct from the centre of Westminster Bridge Road, 
and the large scale section shows that this approach has 
been studied for considerable effect. His drawings are ad- 
mirable, as one could expect. Е 

Mr. Thos. Davison (102) has a general scheme of what 
may be described as three great courts, the central one being 
centred bv a circular council-chamber and the flanking ones 
crossed by а reception-hall and library respectively. 
Smaller courts come again to right and left. The plan is 
well lighted, and accessible in all its parts. The circular 
hall in the centre of the site contains a half-circle council- 
chamber, with ayes and noes chambers in the other half of 
the circle, and the whole completely surrounded by à 
members’ lobby—an ingenious arrangement. The eleva- 
tions are in а well-balanced Renaissance, and show 
4 central circular tower, with dome and jantern finish, 
whilst eight small pavilion towers mark the salient angles 
of the design. The central dome 15 raised far away above 
the actual dome of the council-chamber. 

In No. 111, by Mr. W. Hayward, we have a plan laid out 
on square lines, gradually breaking forward on the Belve- 
dere Road front, and there are some admirable points on 
his first floor, which will commend themselves to the archi- 
tect. One thing also strikes us about this plan, and that 
is the sense of scale appears to be well preserved. The 
elevations are amongst the best, and are well illustrated. 
There is considerable distinction of emphasis, and a com- 
mendable reserve. 

Messrs. Nicholson and Corlette have a symmetrical plan 
oblivious of the raking line of Belvedere Road. There are 
continuous corridors on the east and west flanks. ike 
Mr. Atkinson’s plan, there is a large central block devoted 
entirely to members, and in the Belvedere Road front on the 
principal floor is placed the county hall. The central por- 
tion shows a council-chamber touching the west corridor, 
and between this and the county hall is the principal stair- 
case. A good feature of the plan is that the four main 
courts are large (rosft. by goft.), and would thus afford good 
lighting to the rooms. The exterior is curious, and rather 
suggests some bewildered memories of the past fifty years 
of English architecture. 

In Mr. Jackson’s plan there is a frank acceptance of the 
line of Belvedere Road, and as all the return walls on that 
front are at right angles to it, they meet in active amd obtuse 
angles the main corridor, which bisects the site longitu- 
dinally. Some of the walls abutting on this central corri- 
dor are at right angles to it, and others are placed at right 
angles with the west front. So we have a very good variety 
of angles in the plan, which appears in all cases but one to 
be freely accepted, without softeming or disguise. The plan 
can hardly have been seriously considered by the assessors. 
The exterior has some unity, but it is utterly unworthy 
such an opportunity. ` 

Messrs. Marshall Mackenzie and Son have conceived à 
bold idea of a square central block, facing up to the Belve- 
dere Road, set back some soft. from the river front, and 
connected with the north and south ends of the building by 
curved blocks of building. This would not lack a certain 
grandeur of effect, and in the working out of the plan it 
appears that practically all the rooms are excellently lighted. 
The effect of grouping of such a design, with its great lines 
of curve, arid lines of. pediment, and lofty towers behind, is 
not to be grasped at all without a perspective studv. 
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Mr. Fulton has a very good set of drawings, but seems to | act as а flank to the two outer blocks, and convey a feeling 
have been left behind the very front rank in both plan and | of symmetry and balance which does not exist. 


elevation. He shows some twenty or more court areas. 
Mr. Washington Browne (110) also follows the divergent ; THE opinion of the general public in such a matter as this 


angles of the two frontages, giving a central bisecting line | new county hall we may safely ignore of course, in fact it is 
of corridors. His north end is formed by a semi-circle, and | only possible to ignore it. We cannot expect the public to be 
this is cleverly flanked by outstanding pavilions for dining | enthusiastic about a design which aims at reserve and 
and tea-rooms to the river, and the public hall at the Belve- | dignity, and whose one attempt to capture the innate love 
dere Road side. Mr. Browne's elevations are dignified and | of picturesqueness which lies at the very root of English 
pleasing. The upper terrace outstanding on the lower one | beliefs, is a small turret in the centre, whose presence is 
on the river front is an excellent feature, and if the circular | only emphatic enough to prove that it is too small. The 
front on the north end were really carried out with any dis- | pimping little dome on Somerset House does afford a central 
tinction, it would be a magnificent feature as one approached | dominating point, and leaves us without much regret that it 


along the river from the east end. is no bigger. 

Mr. Ernest George (No. 122) has his main entrance in سے‎ 
Belvedere Road, with a recessed space in the centre of the | MR. Guy DAWBER’S criticism of the students’ works 
front. The great staircase leading therefrom emerges above | at ‘tthe Institute this year is now published, and 
into a fine reception-hall, 13oft. long by some 3oft. wide. | though we cannot agree with him that the year is, 
The council-chamber is centrally placed immediately behind | with one exception, of a high order, we are glad that he 
this. Library, reading, smoking and writing-rooms are | is able to offer words of useful encouragement to the students. 
ranged round the entrance court. The lighting of the plan | He suggests a better consideration of the purposes of a 
appears to be good. The best part of the exterior treat- | building, so that these may be better expressed in Its design. 
ment is the front to Belvedere Rond, and there is something | He also deprecates the copying of any noteworthy building 
quite pleasing about the simple, quiet roof lines, and general| in its striking or unusual features, because students should 
treatment of the two flanking blocks. The design, as a | not be influenced by the passing fashion of the day. We are 
whole, does not, however, rise to the occasion of a great | sorry we fail to agree with the Owen Jones award, for we 
building. | think it should be given to the one who shows the best 

Messrs. Gardner and Hill (No. 114) have a central square| sense of colour and decorative effect! We are somewhat 
tower, with splaved angles, which forms an entrance hall| surprised to find no note in Mr. Dawber's comments as to 
below and council-chamber above. It has good areas for} the want of a more honest treatment of the Grissell subject. 
light round it, and there are large and small courts at either 
flank of this. The plan is squarely laid out and dignified, 
with good lighting everywhere. The elevational treatment 
is hardly amongst the best. 

Our notes on the designs are not so full as we could 
have wished, and at the moment of writing this we have 
been unable to thoroughlv examine four of the designs, 
owing to the continuous raid of photographers upon the 
drawings whilst we were at work. At the same time, we 
think we have omitted nothing that bears very seriously on 


Ж 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HOSE who have wished that Mr. Norman Shaw might 
be commissioned to build the new county hall, will be 
glad to see that the next best thing has happened, in 

the choice of a design which is the result of a close study 
of his work. For every feature of it, we think, there will be 
found a precedent in Mr. Shaw's practice. The design is 
reminiscent of Somerset House, but has not yet that fine 
sense of scale which our one great London building possesses. 
The orders are overwhelming in their relation to the windows, 
and such details as the gigantic kevstone to the upper arches 
(some 12ft. in depth) have no counterpart that we can call 
to mind in such a position where no overpoweringly enormous 
weight is to come over them. The cushion frieze, to the scale 
indicated, is surely a mistake, as also the segmental windows 
under the cornice, whilst the skyline finish of the angle 
pavilions is a doubtful value. But when the central projec- 
tions on the river front are set back to a moderate amount, so 
that the facade may have more of the continuity of line in 
Somerset House, we may well hope that the repose and 
breadth of that great building may be fairly emulated. 


“ RicnT-HANDEDNESS and the Low Right Shoulder" was the 
subject of a lecture delivered to members of the tailoring 
trade in the Technical College, Glasgow, on Tuesday, by 
Mr. Robert Sim. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Sim 
said statistics proved that from 8o to 85 per cent. of our 
people were right-handed, and consequently had developed 
the low right shoulder. "This, however, was not a defect, 
nor was it maintained that by chance man had become 
lopsided. It seemed to be inherent in the human race, and 
even the Greek sculptors had apparently noticed it, and posed 
their figures in a manner calculated to make the subject 
more symmetrical. The lecturer then explained in detail the 
deviations occuring in such cases, and impressed upon those 
of his audience who were members of the trade the necessity 
for thoroughness in tailoring and pressing in order that the 
garments manufactured might 'be satisfactory from the 


artistic point of view. 


the problem. 


Тнв annual meeting of the District Council for Edinburgh 
and the East of Scotland in connection with the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held on the 3oth ult., in the 
Plumbers’ Library, 30, St. Andrew Square— Professor C. 
Hunter-Stewart, M.B., D.Sc., the president of the council, 
presiding. The secretary (Mr. James Marchbank, 5.5.С.) 
submitted the twentieth annual report, which showed the 
association to be in a flourishing condition. Mr. Robert 
Brown, the treasurer, reported that the financial position 
was stronger than ever, and that he was able to carry for- 
ward a substantial balance. "The Chairman, in moving that 
the reports be adopted, spoke of the importance that a trade 
such as plumbing should be recognised bv the State 
registering them, and making it compulsory for those who 
followed that trade to have a qualification which would be 
recognised in the same way as in the case of professions. 
The medical profession, for instance, was recognised by the 
State, because of the importance to the public that the work 
which the members of that profession did should be done 
well. In the same way, since it was important for the public 
health that the work of the plumbers should be done well, 
plumbers should be given the stamp of registration if thev 
were able to show that thev had trained themselves to do 
their work well. Mr. Proctor seconded, and the reports 
were adopted. Mr. John K. Paterson, J.P., in reporting 
on the Heriot-Watt classes, said the work done bv these 
classes was admirable, but there was much need for better 
equipment. The apprentices were taught lead work, but the 
trade was becoming more and more that of fitters, and the 
class-room should therefore, as in America, be fully provided 
with fittings in order that the apprentices might receive more 


practical training. 


WHILST on the subject of the county hall, we may point out 
how emphatically this competition of elevations has proved 
their inadequacy to the proper comprehension of the design. 
Is it possible that the author of the winning design would 
have approved his effort had he been compelled (along with 
all other competitors) to give a perspective study of it, from, 
say, the centre of Westminster Bridge? If he had, we can 
onlv conclude his architectural judgment would have been 
greatly at fault. The immense projection of the central 
feature takes away the effect of dignified breadth such as is 
obtained in Somerset House, but more than this is to be 
noted. Let our readers cover up the whole of the central 
feature of the river front, and what is left? Surely an in- 
complete and one-sided composition, unworthy of so great 
à building. Yet on elevation the piers of the central pavilions 
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AT a recent meeting of the Lord Provost's Committee some 
discussion took place in regard to the restoration of the chapel 
at Holyrood. The subject came before the committee as a 
result of a deputation which appeared before the town council 
urging that action should. be taken by the corporation with 
the view of securing that the £40,000 left by Lord Leven 
and Melville should be devoted to the restoration of the 
abbey. The committee were informed that the present Earl 
and his mother are disposed to undertake the work of 
restoration apart from the action of the trustees of the late 
Earl. The committee, it is understood, are not averse to 
the project, but the feeling was expressed that the committee 
was not, in the circumstances, in a position to move in the 
matter. It was therefore agreed to leave the question in the 
hands of the Lord Provost, in order that his lordship may 
take such action as the result of his inquiries may seem to 
render prudent. 


THE third of a series of lectures to house painters was given 
last week in the Glasgow Technical College, Glasgow, by 
John Scott, who took as his subject, “ The Colours We Use.” 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Scott said decoration was 
practically divided into two departments, form and colour, 
and these mingled together in such a way that it was ex- 
tremely hard to differentiate between them. The study of 
colour had, in his opinion, often been made unnecessarily 
difficult to the student from tthe undue prominence given to 
the scientific side of the subject. ^ Scientists, rightly or 
wronglv, maintained that there were mumerous primary 
colours. There might be, but, so far as house decora- 
боп was concerned, the only primary colours recog- 
nised were тей, yellow, and blue, a mixture of 
any two of which gave the complementary colour required. 
To illustrate this Mr, Scott exhibited pieces of wood bearing 
various schemes of colour produced by a mixture of the 
primaries he had mentioned. In concluding, the lecturer 
advised the vounger members of the craft to diligently study 
the science of colour. They could not all be decorators 
in the fullest sense of the word, but either by chance or 
necessitv most of them would be house painters, and they 
must therefore make a close and intelligent acquaintance 
with the colours of commerce. On the motion of the chair- 
man Mr. Scott was thanked for his lecture. 


THE annual meeting of the Master Masons’ Association of 
Glasgow and neighbourhood was held in the secretarv's 
chambers, 175. St. Vincent Street, on ‘Tuesday week—Mr. 
George Barlas, the president in the chair. "The annual 
report, which was submitted and approved of, stated that 
during the past vear trade had been very dull, and there 
was little prospect of improvement. The report of the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Building Accidents’ Regulations (in 
which is included the evidence of Mr. William M‘Neill, 
the vice-president of the association, in opposition to the 
proposed regulations) was laid before the meeting. The 
meeting proceeded to the election of otlice-bearers for the 
current vear, viz.:—President, Mr. George Barlas; vice- 
president, Mr. William M'Neill; treasurer, Mr. Robert Gil- 
christ. 


THE 43rd annual meeting of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society was held on the 31st ult. at the rooms in Park Street, 
Leeds, and was presided over by Mr. 5. J. Chadwick, 
F.S.A., one of the vice-presidents. There was a large 
attendance of members. The chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet, expressed regret 
that the president, Sir Thomas Brooke. and Sir George 
Armytage were ill. The treasurer’s report showed that the 
society was in a very sound financial position, and indicated 
that the purchase of the building in which they were 
assembled had been a good investment. They were now rent 
free, and there was every reason to expect that the income 
of the society would increase rather than diminish. There 
was a great demand for the use of the rooms, amd they 
would, he thought, never regret the purchase.of the property. 
In regard to the “Journal,” continued the chairman, it was 
up to date; there was nothing in arrear. In reference to 
the report of the Earthworks Sub-Committee, he explained 
that there had been promulgated some time ago in London 
bv the Society of Antiquaries a scheme in regard to estab- 
lished earthworks all over England. It was sought to stir 
up county societies to obtain the records of ancient earth- 
works in their own particular districts. The Yorkshire 


‚ Archaeological Society appointed a sub-committee some time 


ago to draw up a proposal, and a plan with questions was 


intended to be sent out to persons interested in the matter, 


so that ш the County of York as complete a record as pos- 
sible might be obtained of the numerous earthworks still 
existing. No county was richer in earthworks than York- 
shire; some of them were very fine, and were of all classes, 


from the big mounds of castles down to barrows and the like. 


Mr. W. Lees, of Manchester, in seconding the motion, gave 
some interesting details as to some excavations at a Roman 
camp at Saddleworth. ‘There were, he said, an inner camp 
and an outer camp. Some excavations were made this vear, 
and it was hoped that members of this society would some 
time take the trouble to go over the camp. There were 
close by two immense reservoirs belonging to the Oldham 
Corporation. 


LAXTON'S Builder's Price Book for 1908 is, as usual, a 
well-filled volume of easily accessible and reliable informa- 
tion connected with the prices of building materials and 
building matters generally. The various prices have т 


this. the gist edition, received careful attention, and the 


items adjusted where necessary. The table on the adapta- 
tion of a price-book, to meet the varying rates of wages, 


will be found useful in arriving at an approximate propor- 
‘tion of the cost of labour, as compared with that of materials. 


A valuable index of Acts of Parliament, by-laws of the 
London County Council, and the metropolitan boroughs of 
the City of London, etc., has been included. Attention 
should also be called to the classified advertisements, furnish- 
ing names of manufacturers in every branch of the building 
trade. Architects will appreciate the advantage of the list. 


ME, A 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


WARRINGTON GARDEN SUBURBS COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
SIR,—The award in this competition has now been made, 


and the various schemes submitted to the assessors were 


exhibited publicly in Warrington during last week. By a 
very singular coincidence the winner of the first place т 
the Sankey site scheme was adjudged best for the Grap- 
penhall site also. A very cursory study of these successful 
plans discloses such flagrant violation ef the conditions im- 
posed upon competitors that T shall be pleased to learn 
through vour columns whether those firms who devoted their 
time and talents to the matter are prepared to allow the 
award to pass unchallenged.—-I am, sir, yours, etc., 


FAIRPLAY. 
و‎ 
LONDON NEW COUNTY HALL 
COMPETITION. 


N Tuesday the assessors, Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. W. E. Riley, pre- 

sented the following new report, which was brought 

up as a matter of urgency by the Establishment Committee 
of the County Council : — ы 

^ We beg to report that in accordance with your instruc- 
tions we have most carefully and anxiously examined the 
twentv-three sets of designs sent in for the final competition 
for this very important building. 

“We are pleased to report that the designs show much 
skill and a great expenditure of time and thought, and we find 
that the honorarium of 200 guineas is due to each competi- 
tor under instruction 5. 

“The twenty-three designs submitted are illustrated by 346 

drawings, and we began our important duties of examina- 
tion and comparison on January 8. We are glad to be able 
to congratulate the council on having obtained what we 
apprehend to be the object of this competition, viz., a fine 
design for the new County Hall. 
“As is usual in a competition for a building of this mag- 
nitude, all the designs (which after all can be, at this stage, 
little more than preliminary or sketch designs) show certain 
discrepancies and irregularities, sometimes in plan, some- 
times in elevation, often in both: and any of the designs 
would, as is to be expected, need modification before being 
executed. 


— س سد 
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arar T 


"Under these circumstances, we have selected the desigu 
which, in our opinion, shows the greatest promise ol a worthy 


result, and best deals with the problem set. 


“We find, unanimously, that design No. 106 15, on the 
whole, the best, and we therefore recommend it for accept. 


ance and execution. 


“It is a forcible and artistic suggestion, which conveys to 


us the purpose for which it is to be erected, and is almost 


entirely without costly and unnecessary features; moreover, 
we are of opinion that the estimated cost is a fair one, and 
that the building could probably be erected within the sum 


named in instruction No. 34. 


“While making this award we wish to record our opinion 
that the great projection of the centre portion of the river 
front requires modification, and that the fine flight of steps 


into the river beyond the face of the embankment wall, 
described as ‘undesirable’ in the replies to competitiors’ 
questions, should be omitted, as indeed the author in his 
report himself suggests. ‘There are other points in the plan 
that require modification, but the brilliant qualities of the 
design far outweigh, in our opinion, these and other com- 
paratively unimportant defects." E 


ж 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TWO COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
MAURICE Н. Pocock, Architect. 
WE give two further examples of Mr. Pocock’s pleasing and 
unaffected country house building. 


"WIDECOMBE" AND “PERRAN,” WATFORD. 
А. С. BOND, B.A., Architect. 
THE arrangement of * Widecombe" was suggested by the re- 
strictions of the site. To leave space for the tennis lawn, 
it was found necessary to keep as close as possible to the 


side fence, consistently with the provision of a kitchen yard 


and entrance, whilst the projection of the front portion of 
the ground floor was dictated by the building line of the 
adjoining houses, combined with the necessity of. obtaining 
sufficient garden space at the rear, where a pleasant outlook 
was desirable for the best rooms facing south-west. The 
materials employed were Leverstock green-grey bricks below 
and rougheast above, the second floor being entirely in the 
roof, which is tiled. | 

" Perran” is a small house, designed аха residence for the 
architect, and was an experiment in. economical designing, 
which was somewhat upset by the nature of the site. 

The house was designed for level ground, and the contract 
price, excluding the basement, “workshop,” etc., and the 
small projecting scullery and dressing-room, was 4,500. 
This amount included a drawing-room ı8ft. by ızlt., open- 
ing from a small hall-sitting-room 15ft. bv roft., а dining- 
room rsft. by rsft., and a kitchen and scullery combined 
about the same area. On the first floor, which was con- 
structed entirely in the roof (of Mansard type), it included four 
bed-rooms and bath-room, ete., one of the bed-rooms being 
divisible by curtains as day and night nursery. The mate- 
rials are rough stocks for plinth and chimney stacks, with 
Flettons, and rougheast elsewhere. The roof being tiled, 
no paint was used, except for ironwork, the woodwork 
inside and out being treated with green Solignum. The 
contract did not include the electric lighting or decoration. 
The site is a disused gravel pit, and from the road, on the 
north-east side, the house appears to lie somewhat low, but 
the ground falls rapidly on the south-west side. One of the 
objects in view was to obtain sunlight and cross-ventilation 
in every room. The basement and verandah (which can be 
enclosed by a series of movable doors), and decorations 
already executed, and the scullery and space above, to be 
executed shortly, bring the cost of building up to a little 
over 4,700. 

LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
0 Design by HORSLEY, NAYLOR, AND PEARCE. 
THE design illustrated was submitted in the preliminary 
competition hy Messrs. Horsley, Navlor, and Pearce, of 19, 
Hanover Square, W. | 

The authors of this design found that the site was none 
too large for the purpose, and six upper floors had to be 
provided, in addition to two basements, in order to provide 
the required accommodation on the lines decided upon. 


Stores situated in the basement. 
chamber is indicated on the external elevation by a dome sur- 


mounted by a stone lantern reaching to a height of 230ft. 


the northern end of the site. 
Ing accommodation for 500 persons, with an additional 300 


out of sight. 
have combined heating and ventilation on the Plenum svstem. 


Vhe ventilation generally would be bv fresh air inlets fixed 
over the radiators, with ducts for extraction over the corridors. 


The scheme provides for the entrance to the principal floor 
to be from the approach to Westminster Bridge. T his en- 
trance would afford access to an entrance hall, proposed to 
be treated in marble with marble flooring and flat panelled 
plaster ceiling, from which a central corridor would lead 
to the council-chamber, and from each end of the entrance- 
hall other corridors would traverse the entire length of the 


building. Above this entrance-hall would be another hall 


extending to а height of two storeys. | 
The council-chamber has been placed centrally on the site, 
[or the reason that this would be а suitably quiet position, 
and that this seemed in an architectural sense to be the most 
fitting. The council-chamber and lobbies, etc., in imme- 
diate connection therewith, are arranged so that they could 
be discontinued from the remainder of the building. It was 
proposed to finish the council-chamber in marble and stone, 
with a plaster dome, with modelled enrichment. The “ayes” 
and “noes” lobbies would be entered directly from the 
zouncil-chamber, and circulating corridors are planned there- 
from to the ante-chambers, with additional doorways to the 
central apartment. The rooms for the chairman, and vice- 
and deputy-chairmen are placed conveniently near. 
The committee-rooms and members’ rooms, library 
offices for the heads of departments have been arranged on 
this floor, as suggested in the instructions. Contiguous to 
the counoil-chamber, a members’ hall is placed, from which 
doorways afford access to the members’ terrace overlooking 
the River Thames. The library is planned with bays to 
allow for a convenient arrangement of bookshelves, and tables 
Additional book storage is 


and 


to accommodate sixty readers, 
provided in the sub-basement. 

The difference in levels between the Westminster. Bridge 
approach and the proposed embankment and Belvedere 
Road allowed for the six staff entrances being placed on 
the ground floor, and on this floor the departments coming 
most in contact with the public have been placed, so far as 
the floor area would admit. On the ground floor are also 
placed secondary entrances for the members, centrally on the 
lEmbankment and Belvedere Road frontages. From the 
tormer entrance a marble staircase would lead up to the 
members! hall on the principal floor. Separate entrances for 
the Press and public are placed near the centre of the Em- 
hankment frontage, with staircases up to galleries in the 


council-chamber. The second to the sixth floor are devoted 


entirely. to office accommodation for the various departments. 


At the northern end of the site is a cartwav entrance to the 
The posiiton of the council- 


It was thought that the purposes for which the public hall 


might be used would interfere: with the comfortable use of 
the billing af it were placed in close connection. therewith, 
and it was therefore schemed in a semi-jsolated position at 


The public hall provides seat- 


ш the gallery. 
The heating was proposed to be by means of steam under 


vacuum on the Nuvacuumette principle, direct acting with 


radiators in the corridors and all positions, except the prin- 


cipal rooms, where they would be fitted as indirect radiators 


The council-chamber and publie hall would 


The total cubic contents amounts to 16.260.000 cubic 


feet, which, at red. for the basements, rs. 11d. for the main 


portion of the building, and rs. 4d. for the tower, would 
give à cost of 45.875.673. The cost of the Embankment wall 
was estimated at £50,000. 


THe Marquis of Northampton the other day laid the founda- 
tion-stene of a hall which is to be erected near Canonbury 
Tower. an ancient building in North London, lately restored 
under the direction of its warder. Major Dance. The tower 
was built about 1532 by Prior Bolton, who was Prior of St. 
Bartholomew's. Smithfield. from 1509 to 1532. Tt is sup- 
posed that the building was originally intended for a sig- 
nalling. or observation tower, as it stood alone, and it was 
not until a century or two afterwards that the things were 
added and it was turned into a residence. Sir John Spencer. 
who made it his country house, entertained Queen Elizabet 


there. 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE amalgamation of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Architectural Association was cele- 
brated on Tuesday, at a dinner in the 'Grosvenos 

Restaurant, which was attended by a company numbering 
upwards of 100 gentlemen. Mr. James M. Munro (presi- 
dent of the institute), presided, and among others present 
were Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Principal MacAlister, Pro- 
fessor Glaister, Dr. William Wallace, Deacon-Convenor 
Macdonald, Mr. Fra. H. Newbery, Mr. A. B. M' Donald, 
Mr. С. B. Walker, Mr. Wm. M Lean, Mr. Thomas Nisbet, 
Mr. John Keppie, Dr. John Honeyman, Mr. P. F. Dunn, Mr. 
A. Wingate, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, Mr. Edgar Barratt, 
Mr. J. B. Wilson, Mr. James Lochhead, and Mr. George 
Bell (croupier). After dinner, the loyal toasts were pledged. 

Mr. George Bell, in proposing the “(Corporation of Glas- 
gow,” paid a tribute to the value of the committee work done 
in the corporation, remarking that it had made Glasgow in 
its municipal government second to none at home or abroad. 
He regretted the absence of the Lord Provost, and coupled 
with the toast the name of the Deacon-Convener. 

Deacon-Convener Macdonald said thar, while he regretted 
the absence of the Lord Provost-—who, he understood, was 
engaged at Cambridge inquiring into the antecedents of 
Principal MacAlister--he was not sorry to have the oppor- 
tunity of replving for the corporation. As a novice, he had 
been taking stock of the members of that body, and he found 
that they were an earnest, upright, and conscientious set of 
men—not all of them; for there must always be a certain 
number of black sheep. Although perhaps finance was the 
weakest feature about it, the town council, generally speak- 
ing, was well managed. 

Dr. Wallace proposed “Science and Art.” 
asked, should science and art be separated from architec- 
ture? So far as his knowledge went, architecture was that 
art which was science, and that science which was art. The 
term science and art suggested to him one 1dea— South 
Kensington, where science and art were united by the golden 
bridge of grants. He was not quite certain what was exactly 
the definition between science and art nowadays, but he was 
reminded of Ruskin's definition of art, “every work of art 
either suggests a true thing, or at least a serviceable thing." 
On the other hand, he had read in a great scientific authority 
that science was the co-relation of all knowledge—to know 
truth in its relation to other truths was to know it scien- 
tically. He was so much of a layman that he did not 
understand the difference between the two propositions ; but 
he thought it meant that science and art, which at one time 
were very much at war- -as Church and State, or as the ins 
and outs of politics were — were now at peace. Не had 
great pleasure in coupling the toast, in the first instance, 
with the name of Principal MacAlister, the head of our 
university. If the university was worth anything it ought to 
give them that co-relation of knowledge that had been talked 
of. He was certain that Principal MacAlister would do his 
best during his period here to make Glasgow one of the 
greatest scientific universities in the countrv. In coupling 
also the name of Mr. Newbery with the toast, he referred to 
the need for closer union between the school of art and the 
university. What form that connection might take he did 
not presume to say, but he had no doubt that some means 
could be devised by which the school of art, and indeed all 
the artistic institutions, including the Institute of Architects, 
could be brought more closely into touch with the university. 

Principal MacAlister, in the course of his reply, said that 
architects knew the value of science. They also knew its 
proper place, and put it there. It furnished them with their 
raw material and with the mechanical principles of their art. 
Sometimes it also furnished them with problems, and he was 
sure it often acted as а stimulus to new departures. In like 
manner the philologist, the maker of dictionaries, the psvcho- 
logist, the anthropologist, and the historian served the pur- 
pose of the poet. Science was the architect's minister, not 
his master. 
with his own higher or super-laws, and he emploved the 
results of science, which thev in the university and elsewhere 
were concerned in elaborating, just as the poet employed the 
labours of the dictionarv maker, the philologist, and the 
historian. He shaped out of them a new thing, which was 
uot in themselves, which they had to name by words unknown 
to science, but which names represented the real things—the 
deep-seated realities, immaterial but essential, such as grace, 


Why, he! 


vears the institute claimed to have advanced the art of archi 


| | ‘HE annual dinner of the Ulster Society of Architects 


He took hold of her laws and interwove them : 


—- — 


grandeur, dignity, and beauty. That was what architecture 
evolved out of the raw material which science provided. The 
ideal of every architect, like the ideal of the poet, was that 
some day he might compose а poem, even if it be in stone. 

Mr. F. H. Newbery said that the Glasgow School of Art 
was accomplishing great work in educating the community. 
No one more árdently desired union with the university 
than he did. They wanted to educate men to realise their 
opportunities. He was sure that when that time came the 
school of art and the technical college, and all kindred 
associations, would be admitted by the university, not as a 
matter of policy, but because of love and respect. 

Sir John Stirling-Maxwell proposed “ The ‘Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects.” Не said he believed that architecture 
more than any of the arts required a strong centre, a for- 
tress where the traditions of the art could be cultivated and 
preserved and handed on, because he did not think it was 
possible for any one man, or even one generation, to effect a 
revival after the good traditions were lost. The object of 
that institute was to enable members to protect themseives, 
and to encourage the science of architecture. He was ven 
glad that science was there as well as the art. There 
might also, however, have been another word—the business 
of architecture. Не thought we suffered too much in Glas 
gow from the chasm which had lain too long between archi- 
tecture and engineering; and in respect of that particular 
loss, which he thought was a great loss to the profession, 
he believed we suffered more in Glasgow than other great 
cities in Europe. We suffered from a search after novelty, 
which was perhaps carried to excess. But, apart from that. 
there was no doubt we had in Glasgow an immense mass 0! 
admirable building, and he thought no one who had watched 
the building closely, as he had, would deny that there was à 
distinct improvement to be seen in the work in the city. Sir 
John went on to say that the parallel between architectu e 
and literature alluded to by Principal MacAlister might be 
carried to considerable lengths. Pedantry, for instance, was 
equally distasteful in the one as in the other. He thought 
an intresting comparison might be made between the litera: 
ture and the architecture of the sixteenth century and the 
literature and the architecture of the eighteenth century. li 
would be found that the same kind of scholarship and free- 
dom which were found in the literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were also found in its delightful architecture. In the 
same way in the eighteenth century, which was largely in- 
fected with pedantry, they would find too much pedantn 
in architecture as well as in writing. | 

The President, in replying, said that during the past forty 


tecture in its truest interests, and the progress in the develo- 
ment of the city and urban districts was a proof of the frux 
of their endeavour to leave their mark upon the passing age. 
They hoped that the amalgamation which they were cel 
brating that night would strengthen their organisation, "fi 
only in numbers but in sympathy and attainments. Mr. А. 
Wingate, president of the associate section, also acknow 
ledged the toast. Mr. James Lochhead proposed “ K'ndre! 
Societies,” and Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc responded. 


NU, PR 
ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


was held on the 27th ult. in Ye Olde Castle 

Restaurant, Belfast. Мг. J. J. M'Donnell (president) 
occupied the chair, supported by Messrs. G. P. Gardner 
| (president Ulster Arts Society), К. B. Henry (deputy pret 
dent Belfast Builders’ Association), Atcheson Ferguson 
| (president Belfast Quantity Survevors’ Society), and others. 
| The loyal toast having been honoured, Mr. Robert M. 


Young proposed “Тһе Learned Professions,” President 
| Hamilton responding. Having referred to the honour 


recently conferred upon the Right Hon. Robert Young. he 
said he recollected their mutual friend, Mr. Gilliland. ар 
. peared before Lord Robertson's Commission in April, 1902. 
| when it sat in Dublin, and he distinctly recalled the eviden” 
‚he gave on that occasion on their behalf. pleading for the 
establishment of either a diploma or degree in architecture. 
‚ He said very truly that in Queen's College there was at PI” 
sent every chair necessary for the training of future architec 
with one exception, and that one exception was a chair ^ 
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architecture proper. Mr. Gilliland outlined the course 
which he thought was necessary for a candidate for such a 
diploma or degree, and he thought he carried conviction. to 
the members of that very learned profession and painstaking 
commission. Some six years had passed since then, but 
Mr. Gilliland's representations on their behalf had never 
been lost sight of by the college, though it had not been in 
their power to carry them into effect. Nothing would give 
them in Queen’s College greater pleasure when they had the 
power, be that sooner or later, than to give effect to the 
wishes of the Ulster Society of Architects. He quite agreed 
with them that the establishment of such a diploma or degree 
and the provision of a definite course for voung architects 
would raise the status of their profession in Belfast and 
throughout the province of Ulster, and he was equally certain 
the general public would be benefited to an equally great 
extent. Dr. M'Caw (president of the Ulster Medical Society) 
and Professor Fitzgerald also responded. Mr. W. Hartley 
Patterson proposed “ Our Guests," coupled with the names 
of Mr. С.Р. Gardner, Mr. В. B. Henry, and Mr. Atcheson 
Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson, in replying, said he had noticed 
from the report of the last meeting of their society that there 
were some complaints with regard to corporation work, 
and that they wished the Builders’ Association to join them. 
He had been pleased to state that his society would give 
any assistance thev could. and he now repeated that they 
were willing to join with the Ulster Societv of Architects 
and the Builders’ Association in any action they might take. 
Mr. Gardner said the Ulster Arts Society had already made 
itself felt. ‘Their purpose was to foster art in Belfast, and 
in that they were very closely allied with the Ulster Society 
of Architects. They and the Ulster Arts Society felt thev 
had a difficulty to fight owing to the prevailing spirit of 
commercialism, which demanded the biggest article for the 
least money. But bv lectures and papers they hoped to 
stimulate members and friends, so that they might be better 
able to educate their neighbours. Mr. Henry said, with 
regard to what had been said about the corporation and 
municipal trading, he thought that that was a thing to be 
deplored. Taxes and rates were going up, and no sooner 
did a man start building than he had to think of taxes, 
which was a cause of great stagnation in trade. One of the 
principal things in connection with municipal trading was 
that the corporation seemed to think thev could do the work 
cheaper, and the abortions that resulted in the street were 
terrible, while as to the cost nobody knew what it was. Mr. 
Gilliland proposed the health of Mr. W. B. Fennell, and 
on behalf of the members presented him with a gold chain 
and matchbox as a token of their esteem and affection. 
He said Mr. Fennell had severed his connection with them, 
but while he was with them he was a most valued member, 
and acted as hon. secretary for two vears during his presi- 
dency. They had in recognition of his services elected him 
an hon. member. 
-Ж 


STAINED GLASS.* 


R. CHAIRMAN, the subject of stained glass is one 
Which has so often been dealt with at meetings of 
this kind that there seem to be many difficulties in 

the way of him who would desire to strike out on a new line 
and treat it in a way which is void of repetition and abound- 
ing with fresh information of interest. I must confess, 
therefore, that when your council kindly invited me to give 
you a Paper to-nght, it took me a long time to decide upon 
what course to travel and how to render something of interest. 
On former occasions when I have visited meetings of this 
association and those of similar institutions it has alwavs 
occurred to me that the success of the evening really de- 
pended on the discussion which followed the Paper, where 
the views of others were given and points were argued; and 
it seemed to me that the more holes there were to be picked 
in the Paper, the greater was the success of the evening, for 
the discussion and argument about them produced consider- 
able benefit which otherwise might have been lost, There- 
fore, the decision I came to regarding this particular Paper 
Was to treat it in such a way as to try to secure a good 


discussion. The line taken is not so much to deal with the 


technique of glass or with the traditional side of it, but 
* A Paper read by Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth before the Architec- 
tural Association last Friday week. 


chiefly to submit my own views in a few ways upon the sub- 
ject. | 

In all the applied arts one rule obtains, namely, that each 
is governed by its respective material, and any unwarranted 
attempt to stray beyond the limits of material must conse- 
quently be wrong. This rule applies to stained glass as much, 
if not more, than to any other craft, and a bmef reference 
now to its materials and the possibilities which are opened 
up because of them may help me presently in a few opinions 
I wish to offer. We have at the present day the greatest 
assortment of material that has ever been known, and in 
the bulk that assortment may be considered legitimate mate- 
rial for the purpose it is put to. The glass-blowers have 
given us a great many very beautiful specimens of material 
which have never been equalled for richness of colour and 
briliance of texture. There is practically no limit to the 
scope offered to the colourist in the selection of material for 
his work. "The different kinds are well known to you, and J 
need not enumerate them; they are mostly prepared to re- 
ceive pigments used by the glass printer, but some are made 
to be used in windows without treatment other than the lead- 
work. Great progress has been made also in methods of 
glass-painting which nowadays is being brought to a pitch of 
excellence and is greatly superior to much of the earlier 
glass-painting, when all expressions were portrayed in the 
the same way with à crude, heavy line (1 refer to the bulk 
of church work of the Gothic style), and the up-to-date pro- 
cesses, shading with a flat mat, water stipple and oil tone, 
fine brush work and needle-point to produce strong or deli- 
cate tones, half-tones, and shadows are, in my opinion, 
sound and legitimate methods. I consider also that enamel- 
ling to a certain degree is permissible and correct, and should 
be allowed to be classed under stained glass. With all these 
advanced methods and splendid materials, great possibilities 
are therefore open, and opportunities are offered in nearly 
all instances where a treatment of a window in stained glass 
is required of producing something which to a certain exient 
should be unlike any in other buildings. 

The architectural and other conditions demand that they 
must be different. There can be no mechanical rule by 
which a window is to be coloured—it must be coloured and 
treated strictly in accord with the requirements of its situa- 
tion, and those requirements are never twice alike. It 
therefore follows that to execute twelve windows exactly alike 
from the same design and send them, because they happen to 
hit to spaces allotted to them, to twelve different buildings 
is to make an obvious blunder. A window must be designed 
especially for the space provided for it. There are severa] 
fundamental points in all buildings which govern the design 
for a stained glass window, and the most important are— 
aspect, scale, and style, and it is essential that the designer 
be acquainted with them, making studies and notes in the 
building. The designer verv often knows nothing about 
these. 2. 
I have so often thought that designers of stained glass do 
not give sufficient consideration to the architectural side of 
the subject, and I am quite convinced in some cases they 
have given none. 

Windows, as regards their masonry, play a prominent part 
in architecture and are usually most important features in 
the architect/s scheme, and it should be the endeavour of all 
glass-designers to attempt to imagine what ideas in construc- 
tion the architect had concerning. them. If he is at hand 
and can be consulted, so much the better; but if it be an 
ancient building which contains them, then the glass man is 
left to his own resources, and if he views the subject cor- 
rectly he will find that the masonry of the windows tells its 
own story, how obvious points of symmetry, scale, proportion, 
and general utility were all intended by the architect. who 
thought them out. That his conception of their forms came 
about by requirements of the building so that they might 
very materially assist as features in giving dignity of propor- 
tion and scale in its details. It cannot be denied therefore 
that these things must be very thoroughly thought out before 
any decoration in glass is applied to the masonrv, and when 
they are thought out and a correct basis found upon which 
to build up a design, the question of aspect and scale in sub- 
ject and masses of colour is the next point the designer has 
to think of. There are some windows that show that the 
architect designed especially for receiving stained glass, 
others where he intended it should be used very sparingly ; 
all these points must be evident to the glass man before he 
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can make а success of his part, and as the art of stained glass 
is the most vivid form of decoration, the treatment of it 
should be bound down by correctness, etc. 

On all these points the designer should where possible take 
his lead from the architect, whose directions should be 
somewhat definite about them, for it is in his province to 
instruct in a general sense on matters of scale in figures and 
massing of colour and the quality of it desired. Given, 
then, that the main characteristics of the design have been 
decided upon, there remains the making of the window itself, 
and here the enthusiastic and conscientious worker com- 
mences what really is a fascinating and interesting occupa- 
tion, but he is a genius who does not encounier trouble before 
he has gone very far with his work. Sometimes he apparently 
asks for it, and an a technical art of this kind it is very easily 
found. I refer to the difficulties of colouring. If the de- 
signer does not actually select and mark out his shapes on the 
coloured sheets of glass, 1 contend that his work will most 
assuredly go wrong, and for this reason, that although the 
cutter may be well up in his work, and may have уегу thor- 

oughly classified his material in numbers and letters, it is not 
possible that he can know the ideas and intentions of the 
designer concerning them. 

Moreover, it is equallv difficult for the designer, notwith- 
standing his experience in matter, to mark the shapes on 
his cutline with the letter or number, with any feeling of 
certainty that his selection, combined with the cutter's skill, 
will be found successful. ‘The designer must see to this him- 
self, for in working his original coloured sketch scheme the 
kinds and qualities of the material were uppermost in his 
mind, and he alone can choose them. Again, colours and 
tints in glass are considerably affected by each other, and to 
render the value of them in their proper places telling and 
good, each must be chosen with due regard to and by the 
test of others; it should always be borne in mind that glass 
looks one thing on the bench or when viewed in the sheet, 
but quite another when it takes its place amongst hundreds 
of other pieces and is seen in the window. I have dwelt on 
this part of the process rather more than I had at first 
intended, because it really 15 most important, and before I 
leave this stage of my Paper which is descriptive of the 
making of a window T would like to make mention of another 
point which, in my opinion, 15 still more important, and it is 
that of drawing. 

Everything in a window should be well drawn, and as often 
as possible models should be employed to assist. the draughts- 
man in his work. Figures, no matter how far they have to 
be conventionalised, must be studied from life, as without it 
inaccuracies are bound to appear. It is distinctly wrong for 
the draughtsman to draw something which only suggests а 
figure, because the material demands а true and decisive 
line, and the figure has to be clearly defined. Such effects 
in nature as concern truthful proportion, anatomy, and 
graceful lines can most certainly be felt in all decorative 
work, and glass is no exception. It is surely wrong to draw 
a whole lot of lines which are intended to denote bravery 
with the object of pretending there is a figure hidden away 
somewhere in it. and to be informed on inquiry that it is 
Gothic. It seems to me that bad composition and drawing 
often escape in windows with an excuse of this kind. The 
technique most certainly does not exhibit good drawing. for 
delicate lines and the softest effects can be and ought to be 
portrayed in their proper places. I fail to see why the ex- 
pression in faces is stereotyped, why figures in glass are 
hideous and have heads and other appendages very much too 
large or too small for their bodies. why the drapery with 
which thev are clothed should suggest gas-pipes or corrugated 
iron. I am frequently being told where to see the finest old 
glass in this country, and T have invariably found on inspec- 
tion that this glass which is generally early Gothic contains 
the most glaring mistakes and abounds in the unfortunate 
errors I have referred to. "Му informant in each case just 
missed the subtle reasons why this glass was of the finest. I 
could have told him on each occasion that in this glass the 
drawing was decidedly bad, the colouring extremely ele- 
mentary and poor. and the subjects treated in a grotesque 
manner: but, as I was seldom invited to do so, T left well 
alone. We obviously viewed this old glass from two verv 
wide standpoints. My own was to view old glass on its 
merits and from the technical side. The other viewed his 
certainlv not in this way, but as I am convinced in à bia-sed 
wav, accepting much that he could not account for, and 
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blindly following what has been so often taught and what 
unfortungtely 1s so widely accepted—that old glass as an art, 
no matter whether it be the best or worst of its period, is by 
far the finest of the stained glass in this country possible to 
behold. | 

Now I take exception to those theories which are so freely 
quoted about old glass. The hall-mark of age does not 
necessarily stamp everything as excellent, and in this par- 
ticular art there are many points which, if he were expert, 
the antique enthusiast would not catalogue his XIIHth-cen- 
tury glass as being on an equal footing with other architec- 
tural enrichments of the same period. Апа this can be ас- 
counted for in great measure. In those times they had 
neither the material nor the experience, and in consequence 
worked considerably in doubt and were handicapped in their 
processes and methods. It is interesting to notice how very 
much more expert were the workers of that period in other 
crafts. Their carving of ornament, for example, was most 
beautiful, and the way they handled a cap or spandril was 
very clever. I think many will agree that the carving of the 
XILIth century was never surpassed by the two succeeding 
periods of Gothic. It was exquisite in design and finish, and 
most cleverly managed and applied, and 3s one of the best 
examples of the use of ornament in architecture. Yet in 
glass, as in other crafts, they were conscientious, and utilised 
what they had to their best ability, and although, from mv 
point of. view, the artistic side suffered, the groundwork of 
their system was most correct. They knew what a window 
was for and knew how to treat it. If their drawing, colour, 
and composition were at fault, they were faults on the safe 
side, for figures and groups of figures—not so much colour 
— were made to be less siguificant than construction in the 
design and the leading of it. Figures were always very 
small, and they seemed to be a mere filling in panels of 
various shapes, and were surrounded by heavy ornaments. 
Thev cannot be said to fulfil the requirement of figure sub- 
jects in a window. They were apparently part of the orna- 
ment, which was the chief characteristic in XHIth-century 
glass, and did not form any prominent and distinctive feature 
in the design. This developed and was felt in later times. 

What we must all appreciate in old glass is the way it was 
applied, for it was undoubtedly architectural, the difficulties 
under which the craftsmen laboured and how well they were 
overcome. The correctness of old windows lay in their flat- 
ness. "Тһе conventionalities and erudenesses in design, owing 
to limited scope, accounted happily for a sound architectural 
treatment of what really is a structural surface which has 
the same relative value in the building as a wall. We are 
reminded of the various phases through which it passed. It 
appeals to our sentiment to admire it, the quaint effects im 
forms and in the confusion of its patched-up design, as we 
view it to-day. the mellowed tones in colour caused, by decay, 
corrosion, and vegetable growth on 015 surface, all tend to 
attract the attention, and to the canvas painter these effects 
are glorious. But its chief value, if considered to be the 
(inest art in this country, lies in its actual substance as being 
a relic of the past and a specimen of its period; and this 
we are most glad to have with us and to preserve. То see 
old glass in à more advanced state one has to go to the Con- 
tinent, where, in cathedrals, churches, civic halls, and 
museums. it is to be seen in great quantities. 

In the Middle Ages, when the artist was plodding away 
at his work which had become so mannered, the foreigner was 
striking out in all directions for novelty, and ambition is 
written largely all over his work. He took a much wider 
view of the subject and brought into play methods and ideas 
to treat it in a more ornate, pictorial, and finished style. 
What he did was very clever indeed, but often signally failed, 
for there are many instances where, in my opinion, the for- 
eigner undoubtedly went wrong, and in comparison with his 
work and that of the Englishman there is a peculiar con- 
trast. He was in these instances more advanced in concep- 
tion of design, drawing, and colour, but failed in construc- 
tiveness and application, whereas the Englishman, lacking 
the former qualities, certainly excelled in the latter. 

To support this opinion there are several examples T would 
like to refer to, but will take one only as being sufficient, 
and it will also serve to show what should be avoided in glass 
design. 1 allude to windows which are very historical, very 
well known, and which are repeatedly being held up to me 
as heing amongst the finest glass in the world, namely, the 
large Gothic windows at Gouda in Holland. T consider 
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these windows altogether wrongly constructed. They seemed 
designed purposely to ignore the architecture of which they 
really ought to be a subordinate part. "The masonry of these 
windows consists 1n each case of several long, narrow lights 
with mullions of delicate construction, а stvle typical of its 
period, dignified in its proportions, and obviously designed by 
the builder to emphasise refinement and other specific reasons 
in his building. But the decoration which fills them is pro- 
claiming quite an independent atttude ; И appears to have its 
own axe to grind, 1s overpowering, and fulfils a different mis- 
son to what, judging by conditions, it is invited to do.  Tn- 
stead of the long, narrow lights receiving a treatment of а 
flat decorative type, each of uniform depth and tone, the 
whole contour of the window is utilised to serve one main 
straggling pictorial subject, and the result is an unfortunate 
interruption of the window-plane. We see great painted 
scenes which practically render them in effect an aperture 
through which the eve travels to all kinds of scenery, houses, 
villages, battles being fought, and all kinds of impossible 
incident. Large masses of colour appear without balance, 
and these, with figures varving in scale, run anvhow through 
the mullions. Thus is conveyed the impression that the 
designer would have liked to cut away all the mullions aud 
tracing and leave himself a clear field. for no doubt from his 
point of view they did cut up and interfere with his design. 
There is something radically and technically wrong with the 
design for a window when it invites one to feel what a pity 
it is the architecture is there and how much nicer the glass 
could be if nothing of the kind were there to interfere with it. 

Extravagant effects in perspective such as are seen in these 
windows are, I contend, a great fault in glass. In architec- 
tural features such as canopies perspective should be verv 
slight, more especially where they fill out the windows com- 
pletely and seem attached to the masonry, and should be 
drawn more as an architect would draw an elevation. They 
would then be, more strictly speaking, glass canopies, and 
not representations in glass of masoned and carved canopies. 
Perspective is less incorrect where the architectural scheme 
can be seen as a silhouette on a light, simple, leaded back- 
ground, for in this case the window-plane is not so much dis- 
turbed as it otherwise would be. A fine example of this is 
to be seen at S. Gudule, Brussels, where a ten-light window 
is treated by one large architectural scheme., The correct- 
ness of this window, however, is open to some contention 
owing to the massiveness of the scheme, but otherwise it is the 
finest of its kind T know of. It is a wonderful conception 
in design, and evidence of its consideration for the mullion is 
everywhere shown; the complete design shows that it is in 
every way governed by them. Other good examples are to be 
seen in Troyes Cathedral. Architectural features may also 
be correctly introduced as backgrounds by being painted оп 
light glass, which is leaded up in formal sizes and treated as 
à geometrical elevation, as shown by the accompaning illus- 
tration. It will be seen here that the figure composition tells 
as a mass in silhouette in the window-plane. 

Î have a point in Gothic glass just now as being incorrect, 
namely, a figure appearing partly in one light and partly in 
another, the mullion cutting through it, and I would like to 
show an example where this is not only permissible but neces- 
sary, but it is in a window of very different character and 
style, being the only one of its kind in a large circular room. 
The upper lights of this window intercept a frieze of sculp- 
tured figures. И was consequently necessary to treat. only 
these upper lights with figures, for that portion of the window 
Was structurally in direct relationship with the frieze, and 
the same scheme of decoration of that part of the wall's area 
should be felt here. The frieze is divided into eight sec- 
tions, seven of which are emploved by sculpture bronze 
figures on statuary marble ground--and one by the width of 
the window. It will be seen, therefore, that although it 15 a 
window of five lights, one subject only is treated to corre- 
spond with, and takes its place in, the frieze. Consequently 
it was found necessary to ignore to a certain extent portions 
of the mullions, but these were respected, and their place in 
the window was not concealed or unduly interrupted by over- 
powering masses of colour. The colouring of this window is 
governed by the sculpture, that being the predominating 
feature in the room, and is intended to represent an effect of 
golden bronze on white ground. А sculpturesque feeling is 
considered in the drawing of the figures and the ornament of 
the lower lights, but they cannot be said to represent sculp- 
ture, for they are considered in all other ways for their 


material, and are essentially glass. The material is self-evi- 
dent everywhere, and is accentuated by spots of rich colour 
sparingly introduced. 

My plea is for modern style and opportunities for the em- 
ployment of the varied materials and processes which, I con- 
tend, are technically sound. ‘To instance what can be done 
and has been done in technique, T would draw your attention 
to Swiss glass chiefly of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. 
Although the examples to which T refer cannot be said to fulfil 
the requirements of a window on the lines of my argument, for 
they were never intended to, yet they are wonderful specimens 
of what can be achieved in processes and material. This glass 
is very beautiful as an art, and a magnificent collection of 
nearly a thousand pieces is to be seen at the Laudes Museum 
in Zurich, mostly collected by Sir Henry Augst, His Majesty’s 
Consul-General of Switzerland, to whom I am personally in- 
debted for the following brief description of Swiss glass and 


the views illustrating it. | 


DESCRIPTION OF Swiss STAINED ‘GLASS. 
“Fom the XIIth to the end of the XVth century Swiss 
glass-pamting passed through the same stages as that of other 
countries; the oldest works are those of the ‘ Rosette’ of 


Lausanne Cathedral of about 1275. А fine circular 
window of about 1320 existed originally in the 


Cistercian Monastery of Hauterive, Canton of Fribourg, parts 
of which are now placed in Fribourg Cathedral. These are 
remarkable in consequence of the early employment of silver- 
yellow. A magnificent series of stained-glass windows of 
about 1340 is still to be seen in the old convent-church of 
Koenigs Felden (Canton of Argovie), and remnants of another 
hne set in the Monastery of Kappel (Canton of Zurich) of 
about the same time. ‘Gradually the entire decoration of 
church. windows with stained glass gave way to the less ex- 
pensive one by means of isolated round or square panels, not 
in each window, generally the gift of some patron, with his 
coat-of-arms. As early as the middle of the XVth century a 
similar decoration of windows in profane buildings, such as 
town and guild halls, was introduced, and gradually the 
custom of this ornamenting the interior spread to the private 
dwellings in town and country. А favourite place for panels 
bearing the coats-of-arms and names of the donors was the 
eloisters of monasteries and convents, which thus became 
veritable picture-galleries of stained glass. ЗА remarkable 
instance of this is the cloisters of the former Abbey of Wettin- 
gen, near Baden (Argovie), where over a hundred panels 
given. bv other monastic institutions, Swiss cantons, towns, 
and private people are still in their original place, the age of 
the panels ranging from тоо to 1650, roughly speaking. 
An incredible number of donations of panels of stained glass 
was made all over Switzerland, notably in the German part. 

“Tf a town built a new hall, the cantons were requested to 
dedicate their shields, executed in stained glass; the same 
was the case when any of the numerous rifle associations built 
а new club-house, and scarcely a private house was built at 
that time without the friends giving a panel with their coats- 
of-arms. "Phe custom, originally confined to the towns, cor- 
porations, and the richer citizens, became so general that 
even the peasants had their new houses decorated in that 
wav; this explains the extraordinary number of panels of 
Swiss glass still to be found, not onlv in Switzerland itself, 
but in almost every country of Europe. When, after the wars 
of Napoleon, Switzerland had become impoverished, foreign 
travellers bought quantities of these decorative panels at low 
prices, and took them home to ornament their own houses. 
This universal custom of presenting each other with panels 
explains also the great number of Swiss glass painters in the 
XVIth and XVITth centuries. No bigger town was without 
several of them, even small ones having at least one member 
of the popular craft within its walls. 

“The last Swiss artists of the time, such as Hans Holbein, 
Urs Graf, Nicholas Manuel, in the earlier part of the XVTth 
century, and Jos. Ammann, Christoph Murer, Tobias Stim- 
mer, etc.; as the second made cartoons for painted glass 
windows, and even painted on glass later themselves. Swiss 
glass painters were much celebrated far bevond their own 
country, and had often to execute work for foreign buvers. 

“Tn the XVth and early XVIth centuries the panels had a 
more ceremonial character—an architectural frame enclosing 
the coat-of-arms of the donor on a coloured damask ground 
flanked by supporters in the shape of angels. ladies, warriors, 
heraldic animals, etc. With the advent of the Renaissance 
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the severe style of the Gothic period was abandoned; the 
composition, though still adhering to the above pattern, be- 
came more free and varied. А variety of profane subjects, 
such as military scenes from their frequent campaigns, from 
ancient Swiss history, from domestic life, etc., was intro- 
duced into these panels, which thus are a most valuable 
source for studving the customs and costumes of the time. 
The period of the greatest development of this style of what 
is called ‘ cabinet-painting ’ is between 1530 and 1560, when 
the large employment of flash glass and of the Most varied 
and delicate colours, coupled with a masterly design and 
exquisite execution, stamped the products as real works of 
art. The most refined and clever painter of this time was 
an artist only known as glass painter, named Carl von Egeri, 
a citizen of the town of Zurich, who worked between 1530 
and 1570, the delicacy and beauty of whose work has never 
been excelled or even equalled by others. 

""Phe invention of enamelling glass, which 1s attributed to 
this very man, Carl von Egeri, brought à new element into 
the art, but also led to its speedy decay. It was so much 
easler to melt the colours on the glass than to cut out the 
flash glass in the old way that the painters soon abandoned 
the latter and began to rival oil painting, thus destroving the 
fine effect of the distinct leading in small pieces separating 
the colours well one from another, and the mosaic charcter 
of the panels. Probably in consequence of the appearance 
of the panels becoming less and less attractive, probably also 
owing to the diminished prosperity of Switzerland, the custom 
of panels as gifts gradually died out towards the end of the 
XVIIth century and the beginning of the XVIIIth century. 

“Now good Swiss glass of the XVIth and ХУП century 
is eagerly sought by museums and private collectors, and 
prices have risen considerably of late. 

“The Swiss National Museum in Zurich, where over 600 
panels are exhibited, of which many are of the first order, 
has awakened the interest in this ancient Swiss art at home 
and abroad, but the great demand for such work has had the 
usual result, viz., to lead to the production of more or less 
dangerous imitations, which are often palmed off on the un- 
suspecting buver as genuine old specimens.” 

Bv all this it would appear, after ages of reform of styles. 
application, technique, and progress generally in this art, and 
profiting by the experience of those who have gone before, 
and aided by all the modern achievements of the glass-blower, 
that the artist of to-day should find it an easy task to treat 
a window correctly. But it is not so. On the contrary, it 
is a difficult thing. The fact of possessing so much scope in 
almost unlimited material is really a dangerous element, and 
is apt to draw one into the maelstrom of perplexity and 
despair. Difficulties are many, and through excessive zeal 
and enthusiasm to dabble in all the most gorgeous colours at 
hand one is likely to stray from the primary motive. Work 
mav suffer, to the disadvantage of correct application, for 
fantastic and incongrous effects. It is here trouble is asked 
for, and here one has an unpleasant five minutes with the 
‘architect. But we have to be conscious of the pitfalls and 
avoid them. 

] believe there is no applied art over which there is so little 
agreement, such varied ideas, and uncertain opinions as 
stained glass, and in this cursory review of the subject 1 
hope I may have suggested points for debate which will be to 
our mutual benefit and instruction. 

— —— 
Ir is stated that Mr. Henry Т. Hare has been recommended 
by the committee as architect for the Carnegie library which 
is to be erected in Fulham. 


А pane 
ACCORDING to the “Church Monthly,” “a burnt stick and a 
barn door served Wilkie, the artist, in lieu of pencil and 
canvas. Bewick first practised drawing on the cottage walls 
of his native village, which he covered with his sketches in 
chalk, and Benjamin West, the artist, made his first brushes 
out of a cat's tail." 


BUILDING NEWS. 


IT has been decided to extend Falkirk’s burgh buildings 
at a cost of £4,000. | 
А Homepatuic Hospital—to cost about £5,000—is to be 
erected at Marshside, Southport. 


A SCHEME is on foot for the erection of a Wesleyan Sailors 
and Soldiers Home at Portsmouth, to cost £ 1,800. 
KILMARNOCH Town Council, on Monday, agreed to proceed 
with the erection of an Infectious Diseases Hospital at 
Kirklandside. to cost £10,877. 


LANCASHIRE Education Committee have decided to erect 
public elementary schools at Eccleston, in the Prescot Union, 
to accommodate 170 children; at Tvldesley-with-Shakerlev 
for боо; at St. Anneson-Sea for. 300, and in the township 
of Kirkham or Medlar-with-Wesham for 200. 

MarRYHILL School Board have agreed to proceed with the 
erection of a school at Colston, to accommodate 600, at à 
cost of about £10,000, the plans providing for the enlarge- 
ment of the school at a future date to accommodate 1,080 
scholars at a total cost of about £20,000. 


AFTER a brief explanation by Mr. Holden at Wednesdays 
meeting of Manchester City Council, the scheme of the 
Baths Committee for building baths and washhouses to serve 
the districts of Harpurhey, Blackley, and Moston was 
adopted. The site is at Barnes Green, and the buildings 
will cast £38,400. 


AT last week's meeting of Durham County Council, the 
Health Committee reported that application had been made 
to the L.G.B. for sanction. to borrow £12,000 for building 
houses at Üsworth, and the Board had asked for plans of the 
buildings and details of the cost. Thev had therefore 
engaged Messrs., Brown and Spain, architects, Sunderland, 
to do what was necessary. The report was adopted. 


PLANS of the following new buildings to be erected in Lanark 
were disposed of at Tuesday's meeting of the Plans Com- 
mittee, viz.:—Laundry, Cambuslang Road, for the Rich- 
mond Park Laundry Co.; two double villas, Sandyhills. 
Sheetleston, for Messrs. Ward and Wallace, builders. 
Shettleston ; three tenement villas, Brownlie Gardens, Той. 
cross, for Messrs. Buchan and Co., Tolleross; three tene 
ments, Balmore Road, Lambhill, for Mr. D. M‘Beth, 
Glaszow ; three tenements, Calton Street, Tollcross, for Mr. 
A. Simpson, Mount Vernon; tenement villa, Chryston, fer 
Messrs. Dunbar and Co., Patrick : new warehouse and altera: 
tion of existing buildings at Shieldhall, for Scottish Co- 
operative Society. 


ж — 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS ОРЕМ. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Bacup. Elementary school, Burnby Road. Premiums: 
№20, 10 and s. Apply by Feb. 12, with list of works 0 
similar nature carried out, etc., to Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Rochdale-rd. Bacup, marked in left-hand come 
“Northern School.” 

Ilford. May 31. Emergency hospital. Premiums amount 
ing to £150. B. Henderson, 24, Mansfield-rd., Ilford. Z1. 

Laving-out building estate (250 acres) near to large town. 
Send names, by rith inst., to Box 285, 4, Catherine-st.. 
London, W.C. | | 

Radcliffe. Feb. 17 (extension of time). Urban Council 
Offices. Premiums: £75, 50 and 25. S. Mills, U.D.C. 
Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 
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A NEW IDEAL. 


— 


ЗІНЕ address delivered to students of the Institute by 
Professor Lethaby on the зга inst. indicates ап 
enthusiasm for the art of architecture which should 

be inspiring to us all. His maintenance of the belief that 

theory was a matter of importance with the ancient Greeks, 
side by side with practical work, could, he said, be tested by 
the historical method, and he proceeded to give chapter and 
verse for it. The insistence on a better view of architectural 
art is most pertinent to our time and the present condition 
of things. As (Mr. Lethaby says, "the problem which the 
study of Greek art or of Gothic art opens before us is not 

properly as to what they did, but how they did it as a 

process. " 

And here it is that we may find the true index of archi- 
tectural values. You may do Classical work to-dav in a 
Gothic spirit, and you may do Gothic work with such a 
true conception of Classical theory that the virtues of fine 
architecture are made as manifest in that style as in the best 
work the Greeks ever did. As Mr. Lethaby хауз, some 
phases of the so-called Gothic style, such as the Cistercian 
abbeys in England and the North French cathedrals, not- 
withstanding all the unlikeness of the forms, approach very 
near to the Classic spirit. "Greek and Gothic alike teach 
that no great architecture can be the light and lax exercise of 
will and whim. 

We have always felt something approaching contempt, 
however, for the theorising which discovers that our finest old 
buildings yield to some geometrical formula for their con- 
ception, as that a square or a double square was set up, and 
then the extremes of it were adopted as the external lines of 
certain compositions. We are quite sure that those who 
stop to theorise like that never succeed іп doing anything 
acceptable themselves by such means (and probably not by 
any other!) But that there is such а hing as ratio and 
proportion we do not deny. The method is everything. Mr. 
Lethabv makes good fun of diagnosis as follows: - 

The method of ratio measurement as used by Vitruvius is 
merely absurd, and can only be a parody of Greek thought 
on the subject. If Nature, says he, has made the body so 
that the members are measures of the whole (the modulus 
Svstem you see clearly expressed), so the ancients have deter- 
mined that in their works each portion should be an aliquot 
part of the whole. "This seems quite simple, but the body 
Is not so proportioned, and the theory never answers the 
master question as to how many parts of the lesser should 
go into the greater. How, for instance, are we to know if a 
column should be eight, nine, or ten times its diameter in 
height, and if either eight or nine why not anvthing between ; 
indeed, Vitruvius himself preferred eight and a half. It 
reminds one of the svstem of the London contractor. who 
framed his estimates by multiplying a quarter by four- the 
quarter he guessed. Again, Vitruvius gives it as a great fact 
of natural proportion that if a man lies down with his arms 
fully extended he may be included in a square or a circle. 
He doesn’t mention that, as the arms do not radiate from 
the middle of the body but from near the head. if all can 
be included in a circle the square which is also to enclose 
him will be very oblong. He is assured that “beauty is 
produced by the dimensions of all the ‘parts being duly pro- 
portioned to one another." So are we. but the questions 
remain, Which, and how, and where? 

What interests us much as a possible practical result from 
Professor Lethaby's remarks is that we have now before us 
three distinct appeals which might bear fruit. 

First, there is the suggestion put forth himself that our 
younger men should form some common ground of associa- 


. tion for the development of art. 


He suggests that they should make some effort after the 
Classic spirit, and towards agreement amongst themselves 
— little common ground is better than none, and if all the 
able and enthusiastic men of this vear:could get together 


they might decide what was to he the course of English “therefore, be a declaration in favour of the 
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architecture during the next twenty or thirty years. If 
they decided wisely to study scientific construction and con- 
venient planning, to endeavour constantly to improve. what 
we have and know, and to throw out the irrational element 
in modern architectural design; if they agreed on their 
scholarship travels to do some definite and exhaustive pieces 
of architectural study ; if they even encouraged real, common- 
sense draughtsmanship, colouring and lettering—-undoubtedlv 
great good would come of it. A few young men meeting 
together as pre-Raphaelites altered. the whole course of 
English art. It is vain to expect this agreement from older 
men; they have passed beyond the stage where It is possible, 
and are thinking of other things; but I should like toe 
youngsters to form a union and settle that reason shall rule 
in architecture for à generation. 

Second. We received a suggestion some months since that 
some society or association of architects in some form might 
be arranged, for the development of traditional English archi- 
tecture, with the special object of having some common tra- 
ditional basis on which to work and develop- мт fact, to 
get back to tradition, from where we left it to plunge in 
dull copyism of Classical work, and afterwards to flounder 
through all sorts of ill-regulated excesses of Gothic and 
Renaissance revivals. 

Third. We have this week received a 
valued correspondent, who is appalled at the spread of 
Renaissance influence, and would have our architects to 
become Englishmen in their art once more, He says :—- 

“Г often wish someone would declare that there are still 
those left with patriotism enough to rejoice in our national 
character and climatie conditions, and to desire а return 
to English architecture, instead of following the fashionable 
mimicry of foreign styles. That Renaissance is foreign in 
its origin no one can deny, and that the Tudor period and all 
those before it which have given us the numberless fine ex- 
amples that we have of baronial halls and homesteads 
throughout the countrv are the direct. outcome of our cli- 
matic conditions and national character. "The love of being 
practical and fit made the British architect evolve his ele- 
vation with, and out of, his plan, whereas the Renaissance 
man works in exactly the opposite way—-as in Norman 
Shaw's case, often leaving the plan to be worked out bv 
other men. The main reason why this method and the 
love of symmetry has become so fashionable is that it is 
ten times more easy than the old English and Gothic method. 
(I use “Gothic” in its widest and deepest. sense.) Modern 
architects are more anxious to make money than create 
lasting monuments of deep thought and emotion; so, of 
course, the Renaissance is greedily adopted, as it lends 
itself to the flippant treatment of average ability. 

Now we шау very well ask whether there is not some 
common ground of desire for better aims and more clearlv- 
defined beliefs in the above statements, on which the pro- 
fession might meet for some attempt to place modern archi- 
tecture on a sounder basis for its future progress? We are 
not lacking in skill or enthusiasm, but we do think we are 
wanting in right direction. And it is most disheartening to 
find both practising architects and ‘students following with 
subservient imitation those designs which, for some obscure 
reason or other, have hit upon success. Professor Lethaby 
has done a service in warning students against the will-o’- 
the-wisps which would attract them from the foundation 


facts of right aim and sound theory. 


letter from a 


x 


Mr. Justice Eve gave his decision, on the 7th insi., on 
the interesting point raised in connection with the gift by 
the late Mr. John Feeney (proprietor of the * Birmingham 
Post") of £50.000 to the Birmingham Corporation for a 
new art gallerv. The corporation proposed to assign the first 
floor of 16,000 square feet, connected with the existing art 
gallery by means of a bridge, as a site for Mr Feenev's 
gallery. The trustees of the will contended that the words 
“on a site provided by the corporation” meant that the cor- 
poration should provide a plot of ground for a separate 
and self-contained gallery. His lordship said he had con- 
sulted various dictionaries. and had come to the conclusion 
that he ought not to attach to the word “site” the strict 
meaning for which Mr. Feenev’s executors and trustees con- 
tended in the carrving out of the scheme. There would, 


corporation. 
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A NEW INTERPRETER OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE closed on Saturday, at the Fine Art Society's 
galleries in New Bond Street, a notable exhibition of 
water-oolours of London and Venice, by Mr. W. 

Walcot, to: which I have special reasons for referring, and 
although I was unable to visit the exhibition in time for this 
notice to appear earlier, Mr. Walcot's name is sure to be 
before the public again in the near future, which fact is 
sufhcient excuse for these unavoidably delayed comments. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Walcot has only recently 
left an architect's office, but it must not be gathered from 
that clue to the nature of his work that it is “ architectural " 
in the strict academic sense. Rather, it would appear to be 
the case that in spite of his special training in that direction, 
Mr. Walcot has managed to “find” himself completely as 
an artist, which is brought home all the more strikingly 
by his taking those very subjects on which his previous 
studies would most easily have exercised a baneful influence. 

My main reason for dwelling on these pictures of archi- 
tecture, and of emphasising their distinction from purely 
architectural studies, is that in some of the most successful 
of his impressions—and Mr. Walcot records his impressions 
without being in any sense an “impressionist "—he has 
managed to convey completely, with a fine appreciation of 
the different values, the beauty of Portland stone as I 
attempted to convey it in my article in THE BRITISH 
ARCHITECT of December 20 last. I have never seen any 
other representation which so catches the peculiar combina- 
tion of conditions upon which depends a brilliant day in 
London—a day of blue and white, which, when it does occur, 
is ever as though an inspired moment, the dullest buildings 
becoming infected with the subtle light. There 15 a great 
pleasure in discovering these unsuspected testimonies to the 
bright side of the Metropolis. 

Mr. Walcot has not given us a new phase of London— 
only Whistler has done that—but his two pictures of Dean's 
Yard, with one of the west towers of the abbey (in which 
the unsuccessful termination of Wren's design is happily out 
` the picture), the two of St. Paul's, and those of New 
Square (Lincoln's Inn), Clifford's Inn, and Westminster Hall 
(exterior), are the most masterly interpretations of. London's 
famous buildings that have been seen for a long time. Even 
the Horse Guards in Whitehall has pessibilities for him. 

Such drawings as these, and those of Venice, to which | 
cannot now refer in detail, necessarily recall. Ruskin's, on 
view in the same galleries only a few monchs since, but in 
making any comparison it must be remembered that much 
of the work Ruskin did was dictated by sheer desire to 
record some particular piece of material in a building, such 
as à beautiful fragment of marble in a plain brick wall. 
In that sense, therefore, even Ruskin's work was more archi- 
tectural than Mr. Walcot's, especially to be believed when 
we remember that it was ever for the teaching of architecture 
that his work was done, and I shall always consider him the 
finest of all delincators of old buildings. This conclusion 
only goes to prove the justification of Mr. Walcot in deciding 
to turn his genius from architecture to art: his breadth of 
treatment is too valuable to be concentrated on “ details.” 

So far I have only been concemed with one side of Mr. 
Walcot's pictures, but his most favourite subject would seem 
to be traffic. and street life, in which what architecture there 
is falls into its proper place. Here, then, is a slight sug- 
gestion of study in Paris—one drawing, in fact, is of the 
Eiffel Tower and surroundings—his people have a French 
aspect, and even his cab horses have a rather " Bohemian ” 
air. But they are living impressions of the street all the 
same, almost “ instantaneous” in their suggestion of motion, 
and full of the same breadth of treatment. 

Again, some of Мг. -Walcot’s subjects are akin to those 
which Whistler has immortalised—Charing Cross railway 
bridge under repair, the railway bridges over the river, and a 
view of the Oratory at Brompton, half eclipsed by the 
corner public-house. That last feature, with the lettering 
boards along the parapets, and the touches of colour in the 
medlev of signs, was alwavs a subject of fascination to 
Whistler, in that world of his along the Chelsea river-side. 
It is rather curious that Mr. Walcot's fine exhibition should 
manage to suggest at once two diametrically opposed tempera- 
ments in the world of art and letters. 

The exhibition included one etching, an excellent plate сї 


the Library of St. Mark's, which makes one think that this 
side of Mr. Walcot's art will soon be in particular request 
by collectors. | 

There are few things more pleasing than really good water- 
colours, and they are so rare that there is no excuse needed 
for directing attention to a new man, who, above all, is not 
likely to be drawn into the mesh of the colour-printers, for 
whom so many of our recent exhibitions have been expressly 
executed. 

Мах JuDGE. 


| — 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ORQUAY Corporation Pavilion Committee have 
instructed the borough surveyor to design a building 
not to exceed £10,000 in cost. We should like to 

know how it is that a survevor is to be asked to do work 
of this kind. Surely this is not a proper subject for official 
design? And what about the competition of designs which 
was promoted for this subject ? 


Mr. G. I. MACALISTER has been appointed secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. in succession. to Mr. Locke, who has now been 
nominated as an hon. associate. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was held on the 3rd inst., at 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, Mr. T. E. Collcutt (president) presiding. He 
announced that the. councils nominee for the Royal gold 
medal was M. Honoré Daumet, of the Institut de France. 
Professor W. R. Lethaby delivered an address on “The 
Theory of Greek Architecture." He observed that the lesson 
and substance of Greek architecture for us, if we could get 
at it, was in the principle. The features themselves were 
largely accidental and primitive. ‘The Greek art ideal was 
intensity, not variation or originality. Не suggested to 
students that they should make some common effort after 
the classical spirit and toward agreement among themselves. 
and if all the able and enthusiastic men of the present year 
could get together they might decide what was to be the 
course of English architecture during the next 20 Or 30 years. 
He desired to suggest to members of the Institute that it 
might be possible to take a step in raising the academic 
status of the competitions, especially in making their results 
in historic scholarship more generally available, first by 
inviting travelling students to undertake definite pieces of 
work, and secondly bv publishing the researches in ап 
annual volume. 


AT the London County Council meeting on "Tuesday, Mr. 
R. A. Robinson, the chairman of the Establishment Com- 
mittee, in reply to questions, said he hoped to have a model 
of the proposed new county hall made when the present plans 
had been somewhat modified. No date had yet been fixed 
for coming to a decision as to the commencement of building 
operations. | 

IN the House of Commons last week, in answer to Sir W 
Collins, Mr. Harcourt said:— The lower part of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, including fountain, basins, and bas 
reliefs, will, I hope, be finished and open before Whit- 
suntide. I cannot yet say when the whole memorial will be 
completed, as this depends partly on the supply and 
delivery of the marble. 


Tue demolifion of Crosby Hall has now been completed. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australa, and China is 
spending about £1,000 in the marking, removal, and storage 
of the historical portions of the building, with a view to the 
possible re-erection of the structure on another site, the esti- 
mated expense of which is believed to be about £3,000. 
Applications have been received from two or three private 
persons for permission to undertake the reconstruction of the 
old hall, but it is stated no action has been, or will be, 
taken, as it is desired that the historic remains should be, 
if possible, acquired by some public body for reconstruction 
in London. 


THE Lord Mayor of Birmingham said the special sub-com- 
mittee had given most sympathetic attention to the public 
discussion on the matter of granite for the council house 
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extension. They had considered the relative merits of the | may lead men who have taken them to pose, or at least 


different granites, and agreed that the Aberdeen stone, which 
was equal to Norwegian, was prohibitive in price. 


A COMPARISON of towers and spires is interesting enough, but 
done systematically—as in the book just issued, by Messrs. 
Gardner, Darton and Co.—it is of especial interest to 
architects. “Towers and Spires, their Design and Arrange- 
ment," by J. Tyrrell Green, M.A. (тоз. 6d.), is a well- 
produced octavo, with some 130 illustrations, and carries 
us through the range of designs in Gothic examples. ‘The 
beauty of the picturesque towers of London churches might 
have come into such a book, for Sir Christopher Wren was 
well gifted with the essentialy English gift of picturesque 
disposition, and his Classic towers and spires will rival an) 
in this book for picturesqueness. Design runs riot in lile 
Gothic work abroad, as all our readers know, and we give 
a curious example from the book before us. There is even 
something to be said for the twin spires from the Lutheran 
Church at Neufohrwasser, near Danzig. The sketches are 
in many cases sadly out of drawing, which is a pity in a 
purely architectural work. 


AT the meeting of the Surrey County Council at Kingston. 
on Tuesday, Mr. W. Thompson (Richmond) brought forward 
the question of town planning. He had, he said, been in com- 
munication with the President of the Local Government Boar. 
who said he was favourably disposed to cansider the matter. 
He was not, however, at present prepared to introduce а 
Bill, being of opinion that the subject should first be con- 
sidered by county councils and local authorities, and their 
views communicaied Ко him. The chairman of the Highways 
Committee promised to bring the question before that bod). 


WE have to record with regret the death of Mr. Edward 
William Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., on the 7th inst. at his 
residence, 11, Craven Hill, Lancaster Gate, W., from 
pneumonia, aged 52. He was born at Shipton-on-Stour, 
Worcestershire, and was educated privately at Clevedon, 
Somerset. He was articled to Messrs. Habershon and Рис. 
architects, of Bloomsbury Square, in 1872. He began prac 
tising in 1881, and in 1890 he obtained his first notable 
success, being placed first in the open competition for the 
Sheffield Town Hall. He also designed the Batterse: 
Town Hall and Polytechnic, St. Olave’s Grammar 
School, Southwark, the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwe!!. 
the Liverpool Museum and Technical School, the Preston 
Town Hall, and the well-known New Bailey. Mr. 
Mountford took part in the recent competition for the new 
county hall for London, being one of the eight architects 
of established position invited bv the London Count: 
Council to send in competitive designs. He was fond c! 
rowing, fishing, and cricket, and was a member of the Surre; 
County Cricket Club. He was elected an associate of th: 
Institute in 1881, and a Fellow in 1890. His later business 
address was Norwich House, Southampton Street, Blooms 
bury, W.C., 


AN appeal of importance to the building trade came before 
the Deputy Recorder of Liverpool, Mr. Shepherd Little, on 
Saturday. Messrs. Morrison and Sons, the contractors for 
the erection of the Liverpool Cathedral, appealed against 2 
general rate and water rate levied upon them by the loca! 
rating authority with reference to their occupation of certain 
plots of land upon the Cathedral site where they have erected 
their office and plant. Mr. J. H. Layton was counsel for 
the appellants, and Mr. Leslie Scott appeared for the respon. 
(508. Mr. Scott said the real question at issue was whether 
the contractors were in occupation of this site within the mean. 
ing of the rating Acts. Purel vas a test case the corporation 
had assessed the contractors at £30 for the land they occupied 
by the erection of cranes, saws, and other machinery and at 
£5 for an office of wood standing upon four small brick 
piers. It was a matter of principle, and be understood 
the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association had undertaken 
the case on behalf of the contractors. 


PROFESSOR REILLY writes from Liverpool University School 
of Architecture:—" It has been proved in Liverpool and 
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elsewhere that there is a very real danger that courses and | K 5 | of ti 
written examinations such as are proposed at Cambridge | с! Holvrood. In view of all the surrounding circumstances, 


to be mistaken by the unthinking, as having obtained a 
degree in architecture itself, when, of course, there is 
nothing to show that they will or can ever become architects 
in any real sense. Two years ago the University of Liver- 
pool offered a similar degree of B.A., in which architecture 
was the subject studied for the last two years of a three years’ 
arts course, and the Universities of London and Manchester 
still offer this avenue to an arts degree. In Liverpool, how- 
ever, it was found, although in these two years a great deal 
more technical work was attempted under the guidance of 
practical architects than is proposed at Cambridge, that 
students had not attained such proficiency in their art as 
would entitle them to claim any degree or certificate in it. 
But naturally and unavoidably having spent the greater part 
of the University career in architectural study, such claims 
were put forward, if not by the students themselves, bv 
To remedy this the University of 


those interested in them. 
i . 1 е 
ro a direct degree in archi- 


Liverpool founded two years ag 


tecture (B. Arch.), but postponed the taking of it till the 
student had spent Wo or threes vears in practical work after 
the usual University course. This degree has received the 
ipproval of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

ім the House of Commons on the 6th inst.. Mr. Charles 
Price asked the First Commissioner of Works whether his 


attention had been called to the statement made in Edinburgh 
by the Earl of Stair, that the trustees under the will of the 
late Lord Melville had been prevented from carrying out the 
| CO the restoration of Hol rood 


terms of the trust in referenc 


Chapel. Edinburgh; and whether he proposed taking am 
action in the matter. The First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Harcourt) said :— Му attention has been called to the 
statement of the Earl of Stair. which was prooablv made 
under some musapprehension. The executors of Lord 


legal formalities connected 


Leven’s wil] believed that the 
with the probate of the estate required an application to the 


king for a formal decision on the question of the restoration 
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and in consequence of the refusal to act by the persons 
designated to carry out this portion of the will, I felt it my 
duty to advise His Majesty that I should, on his behalf, 
decline to give permission for the work. As the Minister 
charged with the maintenance of the fabric, 1 accept full 
responsibility for the advice which I tendered to His Majesty. 
I propose to take no further action in the matter, which is 
now closed. 


A MEETING, under the joint auspices of the Architectural 
Section of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow and 
of the Associates’ Section of the Institute of Architects, was 
held on the 10th inst. The subject under discussion was 
“ Acoustics in Relation to Buildings." Mr. Cullen presided. 
Mr. Blyth read a Paper on the scientific aspect of the sub- 
ject, dealing with the theoretical principles connected with 
sound so far as it applied to buildings, especially such 
phenomena as echo, reverberation, and resonance. Several 
experiments were shown to illustrate the Paper. Mr. David 
Barclay discussed the subject from the practical point of 
view of the architect. He said he had always found it satis- 
factory to consider the deflection of sound currents as 
analogous to the cushioning of a ball on a billiard table. In 
the case of a church a short transept was dangerous if.the 
best acoustics were to be obtained, because it produced 
echoes by deflecting the sounds earlier than those which 
reached the far end of the building. А concave end behind 
a platform was the worst form of construction from the point 
af view of acoustics, because the sounds were deflected into 
à central point instead of being deflected and radiating 
outwards in parallel lines throughout the building. 


A TELEGRAM from Copenhagen says that Professor Meldahl, 
the well-known architect and art historian, formerly pro- 
fessor at the Copenhagen Academy of Art and director of 
the Museum, died there yesterday afternoon, in his eightieth 
year. The deceased held the post of Chamberlain to the 
King of Denmark. | 


THE first ordinary meoting of the Society of Engineers for 
the present vear was held Jast week, at the Roval United 
Service Institution, Whitehall. The presidem for the pre- 
sent year, Mr. Joseph William Wilson, referred to engineering 
progress during the period since his last presidency, pointing 
out that this covered the introduction of tube railways, which 
had done something to relieve the traffic af London, though 
much more remained to be done, and he reiterated the neces- 
sity for same competent authority to direct the present un- 
systematic growth of our Metropolis. The Port of London 
also needed development. At present, though great exten- 
stons Were In progress at other seaports, London was standing 
still, and her trade could not fail to decline still further 
unless some comprehensive and statesmanlike policy were 
mnaugutated without delay. The president gave particulars 
of the Grand Trunk Рааће Railway, now being pushed for- 
ward across Canada from the Atlaniic to the Pacific, so as to 
provide an " All Canadian Route,” which would shorten the 
Pacific voyage to the East by two days, and thus provide 
the shortest route between Europe and Asia; and allusion 
was made to the hardships and dangers undergone by the 
engineers who were locating this great railway in the far 
North-West. Reference was also made to the recent 
abandonment of the Channel Tunnel Scheme, and the revival 


of the proposal for a Channel Ferry, now sanctioned by. 


Parliament—train ferries on a large scale being in successful 
operation in many parts of the world, though they are con- 
sidered somewhat of a novelty in this comtrv. No doubt 
could be entertained as to the advantage of avoiding break 
of journey for passengers, and especially for goods. 
A 

THe “Giornale d'Italia" states that the ancient cathedra] 
of Spoleto threatens to become a ruin owing to a gradual 
sinking of the slope on which it is built. А special com- 
mission has examined tthe statical conditions of the building, 
and has drawn up a report to the Ministry of Public Uistruc- 
tion containing the technical suggestions necessary for its 
preservation. Spoleto 1s a town т Tuscanv. in the province 
of Perugia. It is the seat of an archiepiscopate. The 
cathedral of Santa Maria Assienta was built in 617, and 
restored in the twelfth century. Its magnificent portico was 
added in 1491. while the interior was restored about 1640. 


COMPETITIONS. 


T a meeting of the Kings Norton District Council, which 
was held at Selly Oak last week, Councillor G. Shann 
presented the report of the Bath Committee, which pro- 

posed that public baths should be erected at Stirchley, on the 
site already possessed by {һе council, the cost not to exceed 
£ 10,000, and that competitive plans be invited to give 
effect to a scheme based upon the recommendations of Mr. 
C. P. Bond (superintendent of the Leeds Corporation Baths). 
The recommendation was approved. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to tender for the making out specifi- 
cations and bills of quantities from plans for a new chapel 
at Gorseinon, and £5 is offered for the best plan for a 


Neufohrwasser, from “Towers and Spires’ 
(Gardner, Darton and Co.). 


. 


building to seat 650, and to cost £2,000. It would be quite 
nice for an architect in London to have a job like this m 
Wales to look after. 


THe design submitted by Messrs. Willink aud Thickness, 
14. Castle Street, Liverpool, for Wallasev's new grammar 
school, has been placed first. 


A COMPETITOR for the Hertford Municipal Buildings com- 
plains that he was not officially informed of the result until 
January 22. whilst an announcement of it appeared in a local 
paper on December 21. Neither was he informed of the 
exhibition of the designs. We are also told that the plans 
sent in bv Mr. C. Carter, son of the borough treasurer. were 
adopted ! 


lr has been decided by the Bury Education Committee to 


.and the present. These 
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invite designs for a mixed secondary school in Wellington | colour here, as well as between the large Sicilian marble 
squares, and the smaller ones of the green from Estours, 


Road; for 350 children, at a cost (excluding site, £3,000) of 
about £12,500. | in the paving, is one of the most satisfactory examples of per- 
سس‎ manent construction decoration that could be devised. 

Tue design of Mr. P. H.- McCarthy has been placed first We give a sketch of the entrance hall, and of the corridor 
in the competition for the Mullingar (Ireland) Sewerage and | leading from it, which will further explain our description, 
Sewage Disposal Works. and indicates the good decorative effect of the excellent. 
| plaster work in friezes and ceilings. It will be noted, also, 
ж that the electric pendants are unusually successful, as seen 


in the corridor sketch. We were obliged to omit them in 
CROSS KEYS HOUSE. : 


the hall, for the sake of the drawing. It will be seen from 
the plan that an inner vestibule is created at the bend of the 
corridor, and here are folding swing doors to divide the party 


W. T. WALKER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


E have never been interested so much in any scheme 
of city office building as іп that at Cross Keys 
House, which we illustrate to-day. There is little 
evidence from the entrance in Moorgate Street of anything 
beyond the ordinary uninteresting commercial structure 
there to be seen. The only appearance of departure from 
the type is to be found in the treatment of the 
two stone arches, one of which is fitted with a win- 
dow framework of stained glass openings, containing the 
arms of the Weavers’ Company (the ground landlords), 
and the other is recessed back to a pair of glazed doors 
with stained glass fanlight over. A mosaic floor in the 
vestibule so created, brass panels at tbe sides for names, 
and a well-designed hanging lamp, give interest to this. 
In the spandrils of the arches is some excellent decorative 
carving. In a space of less than twenty feet square 15 
confined the whole exterior effect to the main street of what 
appears to us one of the best, as well as the latest. words 
on office building. 

This compact and convenient series of offices has been 
made possible bv an intelligent appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities which arose in this neighbourhood. А short time 
ago a little block of cottages was to be seen in Cross Keys 


Court, which formed a connecting link between the рам 
having disappeared, the chance 


walls. 
Our further illustration indicates the Cross Keys Court en- 


trance, and the very successful marble mantelpiece. This 
is built of Swedish green marble, with panels of Skyross and 
gold mosaic. The whole of this marble work has been 
satisfactorily carried out bv Messrs. Fenning and Co., Ltd., 
3, Salters Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 

The two principal stained-glass windows in the entrance 
hall are designed in the Renaissance style of ornamental 
detail, with broad borders in black and gold; the panels are 
in white and stain ornamental detail, with bottle slab glass, 
giving the whole a very Flemish character. "The large circle 
contains the full heraldic blazonry of the Weavers’ Company, 
with crest mantling and motto: “Weave Truth with Trust,” 
and the crest badge—-a lion’s head crowned; in the mouth 
a weaver's shuttle, all O.R.—occurs frequently in the 
borders. The staircase and landing windows are treated in 
the same declicate “Cinpue Cento” style, in white and stain, 
very little colour, with the badge of the Cross Keys alter- 
nating with that of the Weavers’ Company, the bottle-slab 
panels giving a very brilliant and refined effect to the whole 
of the staircase. The whole has been designed and executed 
by Mr. Edward Frampton, of rro, Buckingham Palace 


Road, S.W. . 


The enriched ceilings, which are so good a feature of the 
decorative effect, are by Messrs. Ayberlet and Co., 201, 
King Street, Hammersmith. ‘The Kleine Patent Fire- 
Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Litd., 133 to 126, High Hol- 
born. have had their fire-proof floors adopted throughout the 
building. whilst in the basement Фе Doloment Co., Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, have laid their patent system of 
jointless flooring. | 

The premises has been wired throughout on a system per- 
fected by Messrs. W. J. Fryer and Co., of Paddington, 
which renders it almost impossible for the building to be 
plunged in total darkness. The conduits are connected to 
special cast-iron boxes, and are all fixed in position and 
completelv finished. before any cables or wires are fixed. 
There are two main switchboards. connected with two en- 
tirely distinct supplies. АП switchboards are of marble, and 
sunk quite flush with the wall, giving an extremely neat 
finish. All the lighting has been arranged to use either 
Tanatalum or Osram lamps, two in series: The passenger 
lift is a high-speed electric one. and a complete system of 
Vacuum cleaner apparatus is also connected up to an elec- 


arose of a considerable amount of building at the back of 
the site, with an entrance from Cross Keys Court, and 
the owner, by securing No. 56, Moorgate, was able to make 
a good entrance hall from Moorgate Street. as well às 
Cross Keys Court, and to convert the whole into Cross 
Keys House. Further developments are likely as adjoin- 
ing leases fall in. But as the buildings now appear, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the general air of pleasaniness 
and light produced by cleanly, permanent, constructive 
decoration and good window spaces. 

One very obvious advantage in such a building as this 1s 
the quietude which it ensures for the occupants, safeguarded 
from the ceaseless roar of city traffic. The total accom- 
modation in the building is some seventy well-lighted suites 
of apartments, which can be sub-divided or extended to 
suit tenants. Specially to be noted is the excellence of 
the lavatory accommodation, which 15 carried out on a 
most perfect and up-to.date manner by ‘Messrs. Bolding 
and Sons. Each floor has this accommodation for the 
principals, whilst the top-floor conveniences are set aside 
for employees of the various firms, both male and female. 
Our readers will find the buildings open for inspection, by 
applying on the premises to Messrs. Matthews, Matthews 
and 'Goodman (of 3s, Bucklersbury), who are the agents. 
A good testimony to the value of the building is the fact that 
amongst the first tenants are Sir Douglas Fox and Partners. 
the well-known firm of enigneers, who have осспр а fine 
suite of rooms on the first floor. 

The Moorgate Street entrance opens into а square hall, 
from which a long corridor leads to the back part of the 
building. The hall has an open fireplace. and a com- 
fortable window seat. 'The general scheme of decoration 
1$ ot grey-green and white marble on the walls, light marble 
flooring, and plaster frieze, cornice, and ceiling. The 
delicacy of tone and colour so produced is very pleasing. 
and the marble work is about the most satisfactory of its 
kind we have seen. The figure and veining of marble 1s 
often anything but agreeable, but in the Cross Keys House 
ıt is all used to admirable result, the veining on the panels 
being so placed that it produces a variety of interesting 
designs. These panels are of Piastraccia marble. whilst 
the framework of the panels, the cappings and architraves 
are of a grey-green marble, from Estours. in the Pyrences. 
This is full of veinings too, and the delicate contrast of 


tric motor. 
A satisfactory feature in the equipment and comfort of 


Һе building is the heating apparatus installed bv Messrs. 
Chas. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd., 65, Southwark Street, S.E., 
consisting of an independent sectional boiler, with service 
mains carried throughout the various parts of the building. 
those to heat the radiators in the basement being specially ar- 
ranged to suit the boiler. whieh is placed on a slightly lower 
level than the basement flooring, The building is heated 
with radiators throughout of Kinnell and Co.'s pattern, and 
vanufactured by them at their foundry at Thornaby-on-Tees. 
Each of the radiators is provided with a patent “Kinnell 
Indispensable valve. fitted with an internal diaphragm, which 
can be adjusted so as to encourage or retard the flow of 
heated water to each radiator as required, thus preventing 
absolutely the upper radiators taking an undue lead over the 
radiators on the lower floors- an important feature in а 
building containing so many offices. A separate apparatus 
is provided for supplying hot water to the various draw-offs. 

The fireproof partitions are by the Hempstead Patent 
Brick Co., Hemel Hempstead. The lifts are bv the well- 
known firm of Wavgoods, Ltd., Falmouth Road, London, 
S.E., and the lift enclosure is bv Мг. C. Hall, т and 2. 
Coleridge Gardens, N.W. Messrs. Shufferv and Co.. of 
Welbeck Street, has supplied the grates, and The British 
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Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 16, НШ Street, Finsbury, 
E.C., the copper glazing. ‘Messrs. Doulton and Co., Ltd., 
of Lambeth, executed the wall tiling in lavatories, and 
Messrs. Bolding and Sons, Ltd., of Davies Street, W., sup- 
pied the sanitary fittings. The Bostwick Company, 16. 
Gray's Inn ‘Road. W.C., supplied the collapsible gates to 
entrances. The locks were supplied by the Yale and Towne, 
Ltd., 6, City Road, Finsbury Square. Magic windows were 
supplied by Recorders, Ltd. Fire escapes, stairs, metal. 
work, and iron doors are by the Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Finsbury Square, Е.С. The stone carving is bw 
Mr. Gilbert Seale, of George Street, Camberwell. 

The Vacuum ‘Cleaner Apparatus has been installed by the 
British Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., Parson’s Green Lane, 
Fulham, S.W. The signs and doors-plates have been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Nash and Hull, 87, New Oxford Street. 
W.C., including the cast bronze lettering, “Cross Keys 
House,” over the entrance in Cross Keys Court, and four 
brass door-plates, with solid cast brass mouldings. The 
general contractors were Messrs. J. W. Falkner and Sons, 
Ossorv Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


MK ——— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
Design by HORSLEY, NAYLOR, AND PEARCE. 


Our illustration of this design appeared last week with on'v 
Mr. Horslev's mame. It should have been as above. 


ж 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
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ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITY. 


To the Editor «ûf THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sır,—l have looked expectantly since the date of your 
report, in issue of December 13 last, on the case, Kevser 
against Trask and Webb, and your own very temperately 
expressed, but distinctly adverse, opinion of the finding of 
Court thereon, hoping to see some stronger protest against 
what must appear to many as a miscarriage of justice. 

Still more have I looked for some remarks on the exposi- 
tion, on a more extensive and instructive scale. of the reign 
of “law” in such matters. as set forth in Mr. Montifiore Brice's 
Paper on the subject. in your issue of December 27. Can 
it be that “ the profession " are meekly allowing such a whole- 
sale proclamation of the arrogant pretensions of legal ignor- 
ance and presumption to pass unchallenged, to be turned 
up and pointed to as the admitted delimitation of our 
responsibilities? 1 sincerely hope not. 

The profession are not a little indebted to Mr. Brice; not 
so much for informing them of their duties, but for revealing 
the network of impossible exaction, which a little knowledge 
and reasonable consideration could hardly fail to dispel. 
Some of his propositions hardly need telling; others are such 
as most will agree on as reasonable and right. But in out- 
standing prominence there is a code of liability such as no 
man in his senses would wittingly undertake; which, in 
common prudence, might well deter any from entering a field 
so beset with snares and pitfalls, the outcome of defective 
knowledge, and in plain disregard, in many cases, of the 
possibilities of things ; while to any who, like myself, through- 
out a lengthened service in the ranks, have had to contend 
with a continuous congestion of undertakings of all sorts and 
sizes, each with its peculiar circumstances of difficultv, 
have, whether by luck or good guiding. or both, been enabled 
to wend our way clear of all the quags and pitfalls, doleful 
forebodings, and portents of evil, so abundantly portraved and 
spread out for us by Mr. Brice and his friends, their escape 
from disaster must appear little short of marvellous. 

But whence comes this state of the "law" about architects’ 
liabilities? Is it anything better than the result of haphazard 
findings all up and down the country, by well meaning, but 
too often ignorant men, dealing with a subject of which it is 
not too much to say, that their supposed knowledge is largely 
founded on erroneous supposition ? 


Can Mr. Brice, or anv for him, point to a single architect 
who is prepared to say: “Yes, that is all as I have always 
understood ; and in respect of the handsome fees we get, we 
should be ready to risk all the penalties this view of matters 
seeks to expose us to" ? I wot not. ! 

But architects are not a set of predatory adventurers set on 
defrauding the public, and requiring the strong arm of the 
law to prevent them. They are quite capable of stating what. 
thev will undertake to do, and what not; and while it may 
suit an important dignitarv of the “law” to say: “ We do not 
require architects to come here and tell us the law,” such 
an authoritv—with all his learning-—requires to be told of 
certain things evidently not within his ken, but necessary 
to bring him into line, not only with reasonable possibilities, 
but.with what architects, who do know something about the 
matter can, and what thev cannot, undertake. 

The occasion appears to be such that the Institute might 
well take the lead in repudiating as a whole, though not in 
every detail, the position indicated for them by Mr. Brice, 
and framing a statement in succinct but plain and clear 
terms, such as might be adopted by the numerous societies 
throughout the country, and by the profession generally, as 
applicable to those cases—not a few—in which no special 
terms of employment have been arranged; and it does not 
seem unreasonable to hope that such a statement might be 
admitted to be of sufficient importance to become the 
subject of legal enactment, to which employers could be 
referred as to the limits of an architect's liability, in any 
piece of work with which he may be entrusted.—Yours 
faithfullv, 

R. M. 
Februarv 6, 1908. 


EN, DD EE 
A CONTRACT QUESTION. 


CASE of some importance to builders and other con 
A tractors was heard by Judge Parry in the Manchester 
County Court recently. Messrs. Robert Neill. and 

Sons. builders, of Strangeways. brought an action to recover 
£12 15. 2. for work done and materials supplied to Messrs. 
Н. H. Martyn and Co.. Limited, architectural sculptors, 
of High Street, Cheltenham. Mr. Jordan appeared for the 
plaintiffs aud Mr. E. H. C. Wethered for the defendants. 

Mr. Jordan said the work was in connection with the 
building of new municipal schools at South Shields. 
Messrs. Neill had secured the contract for £47,900, and 
among other sub-contracts was the one for ornamental stone 
carving secured by the defendants. "Phe question at issue 
was whether certain work done by Messrs. Neill for Messrs. 
Martyn was or was not included in the original contract. 
The plaintiffs contended that it had been done at the defen- 
dants own request and ought to be paid for separately b: 
them. It consisted of sharpening tools, the use of a steam 
crane, making " bankers," and erecting sheds for the carvers 
to work under. 

Mr. Wethered pointed out that in the tender the work 
charged for was expressly said to be builders’ work. His 
clients were stone carvers, not builders. Messrs. Neill had 
sent to the South Shields Corporation the same bill that 
they were now suing the defendants for. 

James Webb, manager for Messrs. Neill, was the only 
witness called. He asserted that the work claimed for was 
never included in original contracts unless it was specified 
in them. All that the builders were expected to do was to 
leave the stone on the ground. It could have been carved 
in the open air. | 

Judge Parry: In your contract you agreed to give 
“facilities to all other trades." It seems to me all these 
items claimed for are facilities. 

Witness: We are not expected to erect sheds ard raise the 
stone on to " bankers." 

His Honour: The contract says vou are to leave the stone 
in position ready for the carver. If you want your dinner 
ready it means that it is to be put on the table for you. 
You don't want it left down in the kitchen. Т1 еге will be 
judgment for the defendants, with costs. 

— == 
IT is the intention of.the Government to do away with 


Storev's Gate, and widen the northern end of Prince’s Street. 
Westminster. 
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MODERN HEATING AND COOKING specialities are in use, and after carefully studying its pages, 
5 ^ APPARATUS. one feels convinced that Messrs. Slater have made a 
| thorough study of the business in question, and are perfectly 


E have received from Messrs. James Slater and Co., | competent to give any, information and advice to those 


of Holborn Engineering Works, London, W.C., | interested. 
a most up-to-date catalogue, containing full par- 
ticulars of their latest patterns of cooking and heating SS 
apparatus. We particularly notice a very good gas-heated 
ing and also a pastry oven, from the illustrations of LONDON MAPS. 
which it may be seen that they are compact and simple in i | | 
construction, whilst they give everything that is necessary N the theatre of the Roval Geographical Society, Burling. 
for the various purposes.  Particulars are also given of the | ton Gardens, on Monday, Мг. С. Lawrence Gomme, 
patent car-kitchener, which is a most excellent contrivance clerk to the London County Council, read a Paper on 
for cooking that has to be carried on in a limited space, and | “ The Story of Landon Maps.” | | 
the fact that it is now in use on some of the principal rail- Mr. Gomme's subject was illustrated by limelight views. 
ways testifies as to the excellence of its construction. Commencing with London before the maps, he started with 

Ín this catalogue, particulars are also given of the ' the period when the present capita] was the house of Celtic 
“Maximum " system of warming, of which Messrs. Slater pile-dwellers. It was a Celtic stronghold, as its name 
and Co., are the patentees.- This 
system is especially suitable for 
warming public buildings, fac- 
tories, workshops, railwav trains. 
and other places where exhaust 
steam is available. It is claimed 
for this system that it gives the 
maximum of economy in first cost. 
as well as in the annual low cost 
ot working, and it should be noted 
that the working is not confined 
to the use of exhaust steam ; it wil! 
work equally well with live steam. 
so that wherever there is a steam 
boiler the system may be intro- 
duced with its many unique ad. 
vantages, viz., small pipes, in- 
difference to levels, absence of ex- 
pansion pipes and tanks, and air 
cocks, and avoidance of all trouble 
with county council or insurance 
office rules, etc., and, except when 
compared with its use of exhaust or 
waste steam, will be found very 
economical, because the whole heat 
of the steam used goes directly 
into the water which it heats and 
circulates. 

It will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration that Messrs. 
Slater's gas-heated pastry oven 
consists of three chambers; the 
lower one is the combustion cham- 
ber, the other two are working 
chambers im which pastry. bread, 
etc., can be cooked to perfection. 
The outer casings and doors are 
constructed of stout cast iron, the 
panels of these are filled in with 
French polished mahoganv, 
secured in place bv polished brass 
bands. The over-all dimensions of 
the large size oven are sft. 4lins. $ „3 ТУЛИ; 
long by sft. 6ins. high by 3ft. |. ма کو نھ‎ 
10115. deep, and the floors of the | | | 
working chambers are 4ft. 3lins. long by ЗН. gins. front attested. Thon it was appropriated as а Roman military 
to back, and, of the second size oven, 4ft. zins. long by | camp, and grew into the proudest of Roman cities. Lundinium 
Sft. 6ins. high by 3ft. deep, and the floors of working | Augusta. It was utilised by the greatest of Anglo-Saxon 
chambers are 3ft. long by 2ft. 6ins. from front to back. kings as a military defence against the encroaching Danes 
The smallest size oven being 2ft. 21115. long by 2Н. 8105. | and men of the North; it was brought under the Norman 
high and 2ft. sins. front to back; this oven is, for con- dominion. and transformed into a city institution of the 
venience of working, placed on legs 2ft. 8ins. high, making | English State by the great Plantagenet Sovereigns. Of all 
the total height sft. gin. The internal grating shelves are | those periods we had no maps. but the question might well 
Ilt. 3Jins. from side to side and ıft. 7in. from front to | be asked whether any remains of those far-off periods cannot 
back. The floors of all sizes are laid with glazed tiles. It | be restored to the maps. A more significant question for the 
will be observed that the doors open to a horizontal position, | student of London maps was, Did not the maps themselves, 
thus forming very convenient platforms fair with bottoms of coming to them in successive stages from the st teenth cen- 
oven, which are of great convenience in working the ovens ; | tury. contain remains of the earlier periods before the maps. 
and they combine cleanliness, convenience anl comfort of | some ancient landmarks, some unobliterated features which 
working, as well as thorough efficiency. the cartographers recorded but did not create? This last 

This interesting little catalogue also contains a long list | question was obviously an important element in the story of 
of important buildings, including infirmaries, institutions, | the London maps, for when they came to examine those 
clubs, hotels and private residences, etc., where these | precious relics of the past, it was borne in upon them that 
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they contained much more ancient history than that belong- 
ing to Tudor times—topography that had never been 
obliterated. Diagrams showing sections of underground 
London were thrown on the screen. That at Cannon Street 
displayed beneath the present level the roadway. before the 
Great Fire in 1666 ; below that, earth in which Norman and 
English pottery had been found, 
whilst below that again was а 
Roman tesselated pavemerit, the soil 
‘beneath it containing Roman re- 
mains. Another diagram illustrated 
a section underneath St. Paul's 
Cathedral, from a drawing by Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, Chief Engineer of the 
London County Council, made in 
connection with what Mr. Gomme 
described as “the absurd scare about 
the proposed sewer which was to 
have been constructed in the Lo ndon 
clay." These diagrams showed the 
kind of city London had become 
through the successive periods of its 
history, and how deep down we had 
to dig before coming upon London 
prior to the maps. Speaking of the 
ancient Danish settlements, which 
afterwards grew into modern 
parishes, he said each villager held 
his own acre strip, the last relic of 
which survived in the name of “Long 
Acre." Although we had not the 
whole distribution of the acrestrips 
revealed by the maps, there was no 
question that these indications were 
sufficient to show the nature of the 
holdings of the entire area. They 
were acre strips belonging to the 
village community system. The 
terminals of the acre strips in 
modern Park Lane remained: un- 
altered, and they accounted to-day 
for the splendid irregularity of the 
building line of that most fashion- 
able of London streets. Mr. 
Gomme emphasised the value of 
plans of London drawn from 
archeological and historical remains. 
As a means of enhancing the value 
of, and interest in, maps, he sug- 
gested that, if the streets where prac 
tically little or no alteration in 
structure had taken place could have 
the valuations at — quinquennial 
periods printed in the same manner 
as the valuation of St. James's 
Square had been printed in Mr. = 
Dasent's history of that place, the >s, 
results would prove acceptable to Е Е" 
many people. In the streets along 
which we walked were historic spots. 
Great Englishmen and Englishwomen had trodden them for 
ages. He got to the backs of houses in old streets whenever 
he could, for one came upon unexpected glimpses of the 
country aspect of London parishes—long, slanting red-tiled 
roofs, and buildings of much simple beauty. No one knew 
how much of Old London was still left to us in these out-of- 
the-way places. The maps of London would still lead us 
4. 2. remained of them, if we used the maps 
репу, al ndon, under their guidance, would assume 


some of its past glories, and present to its modern citizens 
а city to be proud of. 


* 


n the course of a recent discussion at the Architectural 

A a. on "Commonsense Design in Fireplaces," Mr. 

dS am Wilson said :—" I sometimes think a fireplace 

ar oa arranged that it will fold awav or drop down 

ut of sight when not required. There is something sad and 

dispiriting abou l Enim (o 
g ut an empty grate. 
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THE DRAWING CONGRESS. 


Mansion House in support of the third international 
congress for the development of drawing and art 
teaching and their application to industries, which is 


А MEETING took place on Wednesday afternoon at the 
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Driving aud Heating Apparatus for the “Maximum” System of Warming. 


to be held in London in August. The Lord Mayor, who was 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress. presided. | 

| Professor Reresford Pite made an explanatory statement, 
in which he said that the first of these international con- 
presses for the development. of drawing was held in Paris m 
1900 т connecti m with the great exhibition, and the second 
at Berne in 1904. The organisation of the congress was en- 
trusted to a body called the International Federation of 
Instruction in Drawing, which had decided that the congress 
this year should take place in London, and the movement had 
been entrusted to a British. committee nominated in com 
nection with the international federation. The congress 
gathered together representatives interested in the teaching 
of drawing from all the nations of the civilised world. “Twenty 
two nations were separately represented by delegations at the 
congress at Berne. and that number had very considerably 
grown in view of the congress in London. The number of 
members attending at Berne was some 800, and there was 
certain to be a very much larger attendance in London next 
August. The nations of the world had organised the teaching 
of art drawing. Тһеу had drawn up a programme for the 
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individuál cases. Physicians with rival modes of treatment 


consideration of this great subject, they were about to con- 
centrate in London, and the British members were anxious 
that London should not be left entirely ignorant of the aims 
and objects of the congress and entirely unprepared to wel- 
come such an important delegation on such an important 
occasion. A large committee had been formed, called the 
British committee, for the purpose of associating together 
teachers and professors of drawing with a view to the pre- 
paration of the work and programme of the congress. А 
great exhibition was to be held in connection with the con- 
gress in August. It would not be an exhibition of pictures, 
but of the methods and aims of those engaged in teaching 
drawing. И would, to a very large extent, be of great im- 
portance to teachers as well as to learners. and would take 
place at South Kensington. A very important matter was 
the raising of funds for the work of organisation and for the 
work of the exhibition. They were bound to make a wide 
and large appeal to the public, as the international com- 
mittee had fixed the membership fee of the congree at 
16s, 6d., and that fee would not provide the financial support 
needed. The British committee would like to urge the great 
importance of art teaching to general education as well as to 
special purposes. and on those grounds to make a strong 
plea for the support of corporations and public bodies in- 
terested in national progress. Throughout the primary 
schools of the United Kingdom, contaming some 6,000,000 
children or more. drawing was taught; it was also taught 
throughout the secondary schools of the country; and there 
were great art schools and institutes where the purposes of 
drawing had to be considered. He thought, therefore, that 
thev would see how verv large was the area to which they 
had a right-to appeal. and how important were the interests 
involved in that subject. There was no reason why England 
should be in any wav behind the Continental nations in the 
matter of interest in the teaching of drawing. 

Lord Carlisle moved: ^ That it is desirable that the third 
International Congress for the Development of Drawing and 
Art Teaching and their Application to Industries should be 
received in London in a manner worthy of the traditional 
reputation of Great Britain for hospitality and international 
септеу.” Не sud he thought there could not be the 
slightest doubt that in inviting the different nations to send 


hospitality, which we should like to do. but we should be 
doing a great deal to forward the cause of education in our 
own country." 

Lord Avebury seconded the resolution, and said that. 
looking at the matter from the educational point of view. 
he would place the teaching of art as only second, if indeed 
it were second, to the teaching of writing in our schools. 
Art, indeed, trained the eve through the mind. and the mind 
through the eve. and it was of the greatess possible im- 


portance in enabling us to appreciate the beauties of nature 
We were rather apt to think 


by which we were surrounded. 
that those who were unfortunately blind were exceptional 
in that deprivation, but he was afraid that though we 
most of us thoughi we could see, the real fact was that very 
few of us saw half of what we ought to see; and that was | 
rather indicated in our language. because when we spoke 
of overlooking anything we did not mean that we saw it. | 
but. on the contrary. that we did not see it. In conclusion. 
Lord Avebury quoted from Lord Leighton to the effect that 
competition in certain industries no longer ran mainlv on 
the lines of excellence of material and solidity of workman- 
ship. but nowadays greatly on artistic. form and beauty 


of design. 


— m. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


-- | | 

HE following letter appeared in the “Типез:— | 
"The letter published from Lord Balearres on | 
behalf of the Society Юг the Protection of | 
Ancient Buildings demands, T think, a few words in: 
reply. Не thinks it not quite reasonable and just | 
that T should. raise an objection, which 1 believe would | 
be felt by all professional men, to the interference of one 
member of a profession with his fellows in their practice. 
Lord Balcarres savs: “Experts in medicine. the law, and | 
painting criticise each other with perfect freedom and can- 
dour in their councils, courts, and academies.’ Surely this 
Is not the case, There is all the difference in the world 
between debating on principles and interfering personally M 


may no doubt discuss freely the advantage of one method and 
the evils of another ; but I am sure no physician would dream 
of interfering unasked between anotber physician and his 
patient. Lawyers may discuss points of law and practice, 
but no lawyer would venture uninvited to intervene between 
another member of his profession and his client. Апа 
though wide differences of opinion exist among painters, 
though Pre-Raphaelites may deride impressionism, and 
idealists may scoff at realism, it is fortunately not the habit 
for a painter to attack personally the work of a contemporary, 
or to instil mistrust into those who gave him a commission. 
In the Roval Academy we have a wholesome law that the 
professors shall not in their lectures advert to the work of 
contemporaries. 

“T am not likely to forget what I have preached all my life, 
that architecture is not a profession, but an art; and yet, in 
the sense in which I have here been using the word, art, of 
coyrse. is a profession to those who get a living Бу it either 
as architects, sculptors, or painters; the distinction involved 
by the old controversy to which Lord Balcarres refers is not 
germane to the present question, which relates only to the 
rules of professional courtesy. I must repeat that I fail to 
see why what would be considered unprofessional and dis- 
creditable among lawyers and doctors should be regarded 
as allowable-—I will not repeat the epithet to which Lord 
Balcarres objects—among architects. 

“That this places the society in a difficulty I fully appre- 
ciate. Lord Balcarres says they require expert advice from 
an architect ; but on the other hand they cannot get it with- 
out a breach of that common courtesy which ought to reign 
among members of the same calling. There are, no doubt, 
between the horns of a dilemma, where I am afraid I must 
leave them, for I see no way of escape. 

“That this society has had its uses I do not dispute. That 
it constantly makes mistakes is common knowledge. It has 
perhaps not been always fortunate in its envoys. I venture 
to suggest that it might do better work 1f its reports were not 
Invariably conceived in a spirit of suspicion; if the society 
would admit the belief that they are not alone in their love 
for ancient buildings, and their desire to save everv piece of 
old stone and timber that can be made to endure; that the 


hasty impressions of irresponsible visitors, imperfectly 


their work to the congress we should noc only be exercising | 
| acquainted with the conditions of a complicated case, need 


not necessarilv outweigh the mature judgment of those who 


have given full consideration to the subject, and who with all 
their shortcomings тау perhaps not be so very far inferior in 


experience and resource to their critics. 
“In the present case at Winchester charges have been lightly 


made and accepted with, as a friend observed to me the 
other day, no better foundation than the cathedral itself.-— 


| am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“T. G. JACKSON." 


————* ——— 


-.. | 
| THE WALLS OF ROME. 


HE Svndic of Rome and his councillors have yielded to 
protest and stopped any further destruction of the 
walls of Rome; and as the damage alreadv inflicted 

seems irreparable, there would be nothing more to say were 
it not for certain very serious reflections suggested by the 
excuses, official and unofficial, made on the municipality’s 
behalf. Tn the first place the public is given to understand 


that it only needed the visit and personal inspection of the 


Syndie and his council to convince them of the justice of 
the protest raised in defence of the walls. Tt seems hardly 
credible that the responsible authorities should know so 
little of the city which is entrusted to their guardianship ; 
it is certainly more than regrettable that they could sanction 
the destruction of any part of its ancient buildings without 
the most careful personal inspection beforehand and the most 
anxious consideration. In the second place the public has 
been informed that the idea of pulling down the wall origi- 
nated with a wish to comply with the respesentations of two 
foreign families living in its vicinity, who complaned that this 
barrier. between them and the fashionable quarter within, 
was both unsightlv and the scene sometimes of indecorous 


behaviour. 
Such alacrity in complying with the wishes of foreigners, 


| even when they are people of no importance, speaks well for 


the courtesy of the Roman Municipality ; but, in this instance. 
it also throws some light on the thoughtless and reckless 
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fashion with which the mun 
laid before it. Evidently 
of the enormity of the re 


icipality entertains any proposal 
these кр people had no idea 
uest which they were making— 
and, indeed, there was no _ why they Should 5: 
ignorance that was excusable in their case is not equally 
excusable in the case of the guardians of Rome. And, finally, 
with regard to those other guardians of Roman antiquities, 
the Archeological Commission, it is urged that the fault was 
not theirs, but that of the general public which failed to 
make lts protest in time, although it was warned through 
the ordinary chaunels of the intended assault upon the walls. 
Apparently, then, the Archeological Commission waits for 
the public voice in order to do its dutv; but surely if it is 
not appointed to watch and guard the interests of a presum- 
ably ignorant public there can be little reason for its existence 
at all. The public does not read, as a rule, the official 
notices of the City Council and the Archaological Commis- 
sion. It amounts to this, then, that the officials appointed 
to protect the city decline any responsibility for what is done 
in their name. The Syndic may pull down an ancient monu- 
ment at the request of any humble householder whose view 
its obstructs, and Professor Lanciam will approve his doing 
so unless he is distinctly told by the public that he is to pro- 
test. Under such a system the public may well ask what 
security its ancient monuments сап have.— ‘The “Times.” 


* 
BUILDING NEWS. 
THe L.G.B. have given their sanction to the Hornsey 


Borough Council borrowing £39,690 for the ereccion of 
artisans’ dwellings. 


At Penybont Brewster Sessions, on Friday, plans for exten- 
sive additions, ete., to the Rock House Hotel were approved. 
The building will contain eighty-four bed-rooms. Plans for 
another new hotel were also approved. 


АТ last week's meeting of the Newcastle Town Hall Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that a concert hall, to accommodate 
' 4,000. should be erected on Singleten House site, and that 
the present town hall should be used for municipal purposes 
only. 


LARGE additional accommodation has been added to the 
late Somersetshire Bank of Stuckev's, Taunton. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. H. J. Spiller, from the plans of 
Messrs. Oatley and Lawrence, of Bristol, in Monks Park 
stone from the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


THE new Carnegie library, at the junction of the Old and 
New Kent Koads, S.E.. was opened last week by Lady 
Llangattock. The building, erected by Messrs. F. and 
Н. Е. Higgs, of Loughborough Junction, S.W., from designs 
` and under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. Claude 
Batlev, A. KT. B. A., 115. Gower Street, W.C., 15 in the late 
perpendicular Gothic, treated in a free style in Portland 
stone, and is roofed with Wes.moreland slates. «The first 
floor is to be devoted to the lending and reference depart- 
ments. while the ground floor will contain the public reading 
aml magazine rooms. 


a, ТЕ 
JOTTINGS. 


On Tuesday, the 21st ul., Mr. George Martin, а young 
architect, parted from a friend in Oxford Street, with the 
intention of proceeding home, and since then nothing has 
been heard of him. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Louis Mowbray. architect, and Mr. 
John Leahy. contractor, both of New York, are now in this 
country in order to inspeci the Connemara marble quarry at 
Recess, co. Galway. with a view to purchasing the entire 
output for use in America, principally in New York. 

THINGS are very bad for architects in Canada just now. 
News comes from an emigrant member, of architects going 
into the. book-selling business, mixing concrete and brick- 
laying. Snow shovelling is to the fore as an occupation 
for able-bodied men.—“ Architectural Association Journal.” 


AT Christie’s. on Saturdav, тот pictures belonging to the 
Duke of Sutherland, and removed from Stafford House, 
Trentham Hall, and Lilleshall House, were sold. They 


realised altogether £7,644, the highest price being 2,100gs. 
given for a Van Dyck equestrian portrait. 


THE following wills have been proved :—Mr. James Bowman 
Westcott, of Edith Villas, West Kensington, W., for 30 
years. architect and surveyor. to Н.М. Office of Works, 
03.815; Mr. Alex. Smith, builder, of Onslow Drive, 
Glasgow, 419,794; Mr. Jas. Forrest, timber merchant, of 
Glasgow, £63,458; Mr. Edwin Griffiths, M.I.C.E., of 
Bellfield, Dumbarton, £8,714; Mr. E. Roberts, iron- 
founder, of Passenham, Northamptonshire, 423.659; and 
Mr. Laban Baxendale, of Westby—head of Baxendale and 
Co., Manchester, ironfounders— 482,974. 


gg 
TRADU NOTES. 


THE West Ham Hospital, London, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's double-franted patent 
Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, the same 


being supplied by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, ol 
Manchester. 


THE Workman's Hall at Ebbw Vale is now roofed in, and 
Mr. Henry Walters—from whose designs the building is 
being erected—hopes to have the building finished by June 
next. The fire-resisting floors and escape staircases are being 
fixed by Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., of Westminster. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Creeke, Gifford and Oakley, 
architects, Bournemouth, the “ Boyle” natural system of ven- 
tilation, embracing the latest patent "air-pump ” ventilators, 
has been applied to the St. James’ Institute and Club, 
Pokesdown, Bournemouth; also to King Street Schools, 
Coventry—under the direction of Messrs. G. and J. Sloane, 
local architects. | 


Tue British Flooring Co. (W. A. Osborne), 152. Gray's Inn 
Road, London, W.C., have secured a third contract for their 
jointless cementolith floor, at the Assay Office, Birmingham. 
and a large marble tile contract, at Moxhall Hall, both for 
Messrs. Ewen Harper and Brother, architects ; also con- 
tracts for mosaic and marble terrazzo floors, at Edmonton, 
Gorseinon (Wales), and Kensington; parquet oors at Wer- 
bridge, etc., and parquet, wood blocks, etc., at St. James 
Church, Great Yarmouth—Messrs. Ollev and Haward, archi. 
tects. Messrs. Chadwick and Ravner, Talbot Place, Dublin, 
have been appointed their Irish agents. 


WE have had sent to us by the Wormald Patent Locks Co., 
Ltd., a specimen of Rall’s lock. This lock consists of case, 
bolt and levers. The levers are all pivoted on one pin; 
each lever has a slot cut in, and when the key is inserted. 
these levers move, some to the right, 
and some to the left, by means of 
the double-sided key, until the slot 
of each lever is in perfect align- 
ment; then by a slight turn of the 
key the bolt operates. The levers 
are all perfectly flat, and held to 
gether by surface unity. Every lock 
is hand-made, and it is claimed that 
a four-lever Rall’s lock is equal to 
‚any eight-lever lock made. We 
have examined these locks. which 
| seem excellent in every respect. 
They are springless. rustproof, un- 
pickable, and are absolutely mper 
vious to any weather, sea air, OF salt 
water. We are informed that they 
are made for doors, drawers, pad- 
| docks, etc., all to pass one key. and 
can be made in any number and of all kinds, to pass ol 
master kev. For instance, a.hoiel ar similar building could 
be taken up to about 350 locks, and the lot master-keyt! 
on a four-lever lock. A night-latch is also made, whi 

must, of course, have a spring, but this only operates on 
the bolt, entirely independent of the lock proper. This firm 
makes a speciality of “made to order” locks for architects 
and surveyors. Over two and a half million locks have been 
supplied for slot-meter and water-meter work alone ; and m 
of our readers mav obtain a new catalogue from the manufac- 
turers, the Wormalds Locks Co., Ltd., 139. Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1908. | 


ARCHITECTS’ CLAIMS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


UR readers will follow with interest the report of a case 
before the courts this week, asto an architects remunera- 


tion where a contract was not proceeded with, and they 


will probably take various views as to the finding of the judg- 


ment. For our own part, our reading of the case provides 


a satisfactory reason enough for the finding of Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie, the official referee. As the defendant was him- 
self a contractor—intending to carry out portions of the 
work himself—the case was not quite an ordinary one, but the 


contention of the referee that, in seeking to apply anv given 
scale of remuneration, regard must be had to the reasonable- 


ness of the charges for the amount of work done, is a fair 


one, after all. Many of our readers will be inclined to feel 


less sympathy with the architect for having, in the first 


instance, agreed to act for 3$ per cent. instead of 5 per cent., 


but there may have been circumstances which to some extent 


justified this, and the maintenance of a proper professional 
charge of s per cent. cannot, probably, be alwavs secured 
in regard to private conmissions. 


It is, however, of the utmost importance that in all dealings 
with. public bodies, architects should bind themselves together 
And it is probable 

In a case like that under notice, unless there had been a fair 
list of charges drawn up by the Institute for possibie refer- 


to secure the proper professional charges. 


ence, the amount allowed would have been even less than it 


was. Bearing in mind the pertinent letter from a correspon- 
dent, ^R. M.," which we published last week, in regard to 
the reasonable limitation of architects’ liabilities, and the 
recent case against an architect and builder at Reading, we 
think there is some ground for further consideration of various 


points in practice bv the Institute, such as might afford a 


reference for architects to applv when in dithculty as to 


enforcing claims for remuneration, or defending their position 
as to responsibilities for bad work. 


technical considerations, and often there is no ground for 
guidance but precedents of a value more or less vague and 
doubtful. 
on various points to which architects might appeal. Only 
the other day we heard of a most vexatious case, in which 
an architect, after making about three trial schemes for a 
small building to cost under five hundred pounds, was asked 
to make still one more. When he suggested sending in a 
bill for a quarter of the amount he was justly entitled to for 
the first three schemes, he was met bv the most positive 
rejection of such a claim. The fact is, an architect is too 
often treated exactly in the light of a tradesman trying to 
secure orders, and clients forget that it is in the estimates 
and schemes that he submits that he is specially showing his 


‚skill, and earning a fair commission. 


ж 


ACTON COUNCIL OFFICES 
| (See Illustrations.) 


HE course of action of the Acton Town Council, in the 


attempt to obtain a suitable design for their new 

council offices, has not commended itself to the pro- 
fession as a whole. The selection of Mr. Hunt's design in 
the first instance, at a stated cost of much beyond the pos- 
stbilities of the case, then his preparation of a design at a 
reduced cost, and subsequent refusal of the council to pay 
the full account for the service, with a following action by 
the architect against the council—all this unfortunate result 
came first. Then, before the action between the council and 
Mr. Hunt was settled, a second competition was announced, 
and, as the Royal Institute of British Architects refused to 
recognise it and appoint an assessor, Mr. Norman Shaw was 
requested to act, and he consented. Mr. Shaw has now 
given his decision in the second competition, and awarded 
the first place to a very satisfactory and economical design, 
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which was numbered 26 in the competition. This design 
we illustrate to-day, and our readers will be able to judge 
that it is of such a nature, in compactness of plan and simple 
yet dignified exterior, that it is hardly possible to expect 
anything more suitable for the purposes of the council. = 

As, however, the limit of 418,000 imposed by the council 
Is now set up as a stringent condition in their appointment 
of architect, they have decided to instruct their surveyor, 
Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, A.R.I.B.A., to prepare estimates of the 
premiated designs, and submit to the council. Now this 
appears to us a very unsatisfactorv and even an unfair method 
of proceeding. 

The estimate to be obtained by the surveyor can only be 
founded on sporting prices at the best, and can in no way be 
regarded as reliable, seeing that it will be framed without 
the assistance of the author's working drawings, and upon 
specifications prepared by the council's survevor, and noi 
by the author himself. the council have, by their resolu- 


tion, placed their surveyor т an impossible position, and one 


in which he has our sympathy. Surely the author of the first- 
placed design should be allowed an opportunity of furnish- 
ing his own evidence as to the reliability of his estimate, in- 
stead of standing a good chance of being condemned without 
The laudable anxiety of the council to enforce 
the conditions should prompt them to do so та fair and 
equitable manner, and until the author of the recommended 
design, estimated at £18,000, has been given a chance, and 
failed to prove the reliability of his estimate, we do not see 
how he can be held to have violated the condition relating 
to cost. It would be most unfair to prejudice him by esti- 
mates obtained in the мау now proposed. 

For our own part, we see no reason to doubt, if proper care . 
be exercised in the drafting of the specification and the pre- 
paration of working drawings, that the building can be exe- 
cuted in a good and efficient manner for the sum stated. 
Portland stone is certainly specified, but only to the High 
Street and Winchester Street fronts. The remainder of the 
specification contained in his report is of a simple and eco- 
nomical character. 

Under the conditions of the competition, evidence had to 
be furnished to the council by the successful author that the 
work could be carried out within the stipulated amount, 
and it must have been present in his mind that he would be 
called upon to do so; and we may feel sure that the author 
would be only too pleased to justify his estimate by preparing 
working drawings, and obtaining the necessary tenders with- 
out committing the council to anv liability in the event of 
his failing to bring the scheme within the stipulated amount. 
Why, in all justice. should he not be afforded this oppor- 
tunity, instead of being bound, gagged, and unable to plead 
in his own defence? The drawings are evidence enough that 
we have in this design a promise of a thoroughly pleasing 
and satisfactory work, which, if the council are to build at 
all, is as simple and economical in its scheme and detail 
as could possibly be expected. It would be well indeed if 
the public were more inclined to approve designs for muni- 
cipal use of this reserved and dignified character. 


> IA 


PROFESSOR C. Н. REILLY, of Liverpool, on the 13th inst., 
gave a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, before the 
Manchester Society of Architects, on “Тһе Grand Manner 
in Architecture.” For his definition of this he drew from 
the fourth of Reynolds’s “ Discourses on Painting,” and, after 
explaining his reasons for. translating Reynolds's “great ' 
stvle" into “grand manner” when applied to architecture. 
went on to quote what Reynolds laid down and to apply 
it to architecture. He enumerated and enlarged upon three 
essentials of the "grand manner”: (1) Unity—the complete- 
ness of a building as a whole so that nothing could be 
altered without spoiling; (2) bigness of scale—the qualitv 
which seemed to give buildings the appearance of being not 
for mortals but for a nobler, bigger, and more leisured folk ; 
and (3) restraint—repose and graveness of manner and re- 
finement. The lecturer went on to tell where these quali- 
ties were to be seen, and lantern slides were shown of build- 
ings in ancient and modern, in which one or other or all 
three were exhibited. Не deplored the neglect of the 
"grand manner" in English architecture and expressed the 


opinion that we might with advantage look about at the 


work of our neighbouring countries, as there seems, he thinks, 
a likelihood of our being left behind. 
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"NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE advice recently given to English seaside 
resorts by “The Daily Telegraph” ‘ respecting 
the provision of covered walks for the benefit 

of people in delicate health, and generally as a 
protection against inclement weather, has apparently pro- 
duced some effect in awakening our seaside authorities to a 
sense of a serious defect in their equipment. At Bexhill the 
article aroused great interest; it was made the subject of 
special comment at a meeting of the local Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and as a further result a scheme is now under the 
consideration of the town council the prominent feature of 
which is a covered way where people can promenade or sit 
and listen to a band completely sheltered from the south-west 
winds, which often prevail during the summer along the south 
coast, and protected from rain while enjoying the advantages 
of open-air life. | 


IN reply to Mr. T. G. Jackson's letter—published in our 
last issue—Lord Balcarres writes : —Мг. Jackson repeats that 
architecture is an art and not a profession. In this matter 
I have long sat at his feet, and during the last dozen years 
I have taken more than my share in stopping proposals to 
register architects as though they were plumbers. But he 
really makes me hesitate to deny that architecture is a pro- 
fession. Не wishes (and how needlessly!) to intrench his 
great calling, to make it into a close corporation, hieratic and 
exclusive. People who have hitherto called it a profession are 
now invited to call it a caste. 


Pror. BALDWIN Brown writes from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity :—“ Sir,—It is sincerely to be hoped that those chiefly 
concerned in the proposal that has come before the Dean 
of Guild Court will reconsider it in the interests of the archi- 
tectural amenity of the city. Waterloo Place, designed bv 
Archibald Elliot, whose classic structure at the west end 
of St. Giles was mercilessly demolished a few years ago, 
has been happily preserved almost wholly intact to our day. 
and furnishes one of the best examples of a dignified and 
finely composed classical group of buildings that 
Edinburgh or Great Britain at large can show. Such a monu- 
ment deserves reverent treatment at our hands. И was suc- 
cessfully defended some time ago from the attacks of a rail- 
way company, and it would be a thousand pities if any of 
its own proprietors did anything to spoil it." With which 
letter we cordially agree. 


PROFESSOR С. BALDWIN Brown lectured in the Queen's 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Saturday, under the auspices of the 
Sundav Sócietv of that city, on “Old Edinburgh and the 
Lesson of Crosby Hall.” There was a large audience. Pro- 
fessor Brown at the outset said the subject was eminently 
suitable both to the dav and to the gathering. The archi- 
tectural relics of the city with their historical associations 
were among the attractions of Edinburgh, which | intelligent 
strangers found of especial interest. They were in that 
sense civic assets that had really a commercial as wel] as an 
artistic and historical value. Their preservation was from 
all these points of view a matter of importance, for thev 
were a class of possessions that when once destroved could 
never again be restored. For their preservation it was worth 
while to take a great deal of trouble, and even to face some 
immediate outlay, which, if Edinburgh kept its great attrac- 
Hon for visitors, would certainly be repaid. ^ Professor 
Brown. in narrating the story of Crosby Hall in Bishops 
gate, which has just been demolished, showed that its pre- 
servation as a national monument could have been accom- 
plished at a comparatively trifling cost in 1830. The lesson 
of Crosby Hall, he said, was one very easy to read if they 
were to preserve these interesting historical links with the 
past. Professor Brown showed upon the screen views of a 
large number of interesting and valuable Edinburgh build. 
ings which within the last generation have been destroved. 
in many cases, he held, without any real justification, and 


some that remain. 


Pror. S. М. Dixon, who had for his subject “Тһе Evolution 
of Bridge Design,” gave the fifth of the six University lec- 
tures arranged for deliverv in the Lightwood's Park Hall. 
Birmingham, last week. Each new bridge, said the lecturer, 


four types in use. 
the earliest type would seem to be the suspension bridge, and 


by Mr. John Bilson, 


was different from any that had gone before, so that no 
settled type seemed to be im view. 
towards bigness was only one of the features of bridge build- 
ing. According to the materials used in their construction 
bridges could be classified as masonry, steel and timber, and 
reinforced concrete or ferro-concrete bridges. Having once 
decided that a bridge was necessary on a certain site, that 
design would be skilful in which after due regard had been 
given to safety attention was paid to economic considerations. 
Professor Dixon went on to trace the development of design 
in bridge construction from the primitive stone slab on stone 
supports, to the modern suspension and cantilever bridges, 
numerous lantern slides being shown to illustrate the ad- 
vances 


The notable tendency 


made. The Britannia Tubular Bridge, built by 
Stephenson, was interesting, said the lecturer, as showing how 
little was known of bridge building in those days, but it stood 
as a wonderful example of Stephenson's skill. Ав to the 
future, Professor Dixon remarked that when we came to the 
longest span possible the bridge would be of the suspension 
type, and the span would be 4,oooft., but before that stage 
were reached the commonest type of bridge would be the 
cantilever. Bridges, said the lecturer in conclusion, might 
readily be divided into four classes—the girder, suspension, 
cantilever, and arch. Each of these types went back to very 


early times, but it was impossible either for large or small 


spans to point to any type as being the best in all circum- 
stances, though where feasible the masonry arch was to be 
preferred. Scientific bridge design had only been practised 
for a little more than sixtv years, and engineers. found the 
If they were to believe travellers’ tales 


the living chain which spider monkeys made to allow their 


companions to cross might be the prototype of the Brooklyn 


and Williamsburg spans. 


AN address on “Ceramics in Architecture and Decoration” 
was given before the Auctioneers’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom the other day by Mr. Walter Gandy. The speaker 
showed by a lengthy historic account that the use of ceramic 
materials was very ancient, as shown by the remains of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and other lands. In this country 
there was not much brick-building until the fifteenth century. 
With the sixteenth came largely extended use of terra-cotta 
in conjunction with bricks. With regard to later times, Mr. 
Gandy exhibited an extensive series of screen pictures of 
recent buildings in the metropolis and in provincial towns. 
recent buildings of terra-cotta, Carrara and glazed ware, and 
glazed faience are among many of the most prominent of te- 
cent edifices. Special reference was made to the work of 
Messrs. Doulton in this sphere. Mr. Gandy showed that 


there was no lack of materials for the architect to use. At 


the present day the varieties are almost bewildering in number 
and importance. And the remarkable thing is that all this 
display of art. ingenuity, and science is manifested in a 
material that is of the commonest, with no intrinsic value. 
All that is of value is the use that has been made of the 
common material; by the agency of fire the work becomes 
the permanent expression of the worker’s skill and taste. 


THE second of the Leeds University Extension lectures 07 
“The Development of Medieval Architecture in England. 
was delivered last week at the Leeds 
Philosophical Hall. Mr. Bilson showed how the structural 
forms (of which the origin was traced in the first lecture 
gradually received new expression, which was associate 
with the idea of Gothic. This evolution was followed 
through the second half of the 12th century with a mixture 
of pointed and semi-circular forms of arches, to the com 
plete adoption of the pointed arch at the end of that cen- 
tury. It was shown, however, that the pointed arch was not 
the principal factor 11 the evolution of Gothic, but rather 
the ribbed vault, the development of which was traced from 
Kirkstal to Lincoln, Beverley, and the Yorkshire abbeys. 
The lecture was illustrated by a number of lantern slides. 


Ir is stated that for the Birmingham City Council House 
extension a wealthy and reliable firm has offered to supp!’ 
Carnarvon granite-—practically indistinguishable from Nor- 
wegian and equal in every way—for a few pounds less 2107 
further, they state that the whole dressing and workmg wou 


be done in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, which means 
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that out of £5,800 (the amount of the tender) considerably 
over 45,000 would be spent in wages alone, the whole of 
which, with the exception of that paid to the quarrymen 
in Wales, would be paid at the firm's yard—a few minutes’ 
walk from the boundary of Birmingham. Consequently the 
money would be circulated in the city instead of being sent 


to Norway. 


Tue Arts and Crafts Section of the Scottish National Ex- 
hibition seems to have collided with the Woman’s 
Section and suffered shipwreck, says the “Glasgow 
Herald." The story, as told to us, is that the 
Women's Section, which was organised at the outset of the 
undertaking, has an arts and crafts department, and that 
the ladies protested when the recently started general arts and 
crafts section threatened, as thev thought, to enter into com- 
petition with them. The Executive supported the ladies, and 
ordained that no woman should be allowed to exhibit in a 
general arts and crafts section. It is obvious to those who 
know the inter-relation of male and female workers in this 
depariment that this decree would in practice rob the general 
arts and crafts section of the greater part of its value. 
The convener has resigned, and so far ж does not seem 
likely that a general section can be set up at all. That would 
be a great pity, as our experience in Glasgow proves, and it 
is to be hoped that wiser counsels will prevail, and that the 
Executive will take the initiative in attempting a compromise. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the county council, a letter was read 
from Mr. H. Maudsley, of Queen Street, Mayfair, offering 
to contribute £30,000 towards the establishment in London of 
a fully-equipped hospital for mental diseases if the council 
would undertake to carry out the scheme. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously accorded to Mr. Maudsley, and it was 
stated that the scheme had been considered bv the Asvlums, 
Finance, and General Purposes Committees. 


—— 


SIR IsIDORE SPIELMAN writes us: “Sir,—As it appears to 
be generally supposed that the Fine Art Section of the Franco- 
British Exhibition will permit of the representation of 
artists on a large scale, it is as well to state for the informa- 
tion of those interested that this is altogether erroneous, the 
space being, in fact, extremely limited. The Art Building 
has been equally divided between France and Great Britain. 
In the British section there is room to hang only about доо 
oil paintings and 400 water-colours, and there will also be 
sections devoted to a collection of sculpture, and small collec- 
tions of etchings and engravings, architectural drawings, 
etc. The works by deceased artists of the British School 
(the ‘Retrospective’ section) will not exceed тоо oil paint- 
ings and an equal number of water-colours, thus leaving 
room only for 3oo oil paintings and 3oo water-colours by 
living British artists. | Consequently when the claims are 
considered of the most eminent artists not of London only, but 
also of the British Empire, it will be readily understood how 
impossible it is to consider the representation of the less 
celebrated artists. The works will therefore be specially in- 
vited by the committee, and although their number must 
necessarily be restricted, it is hoped that the merit of each 
individual work will result in the formation of an art dis- 
play of very great excellence. In these circumstances the 
Art Committee are not in a position to encourage artists to 
s:thmit works for approval." Architects may remember that 
Mr. Collcutt is on the committee of the British Art Section. 


THE Improvement and Buildings Committee of the Man- 


chester Corporation last week considered the new building 
by-laws. The regulations, which received the approval of 
the city council, did not, in certain particulars, find favour 
with the Local Government Board. For example, the Board 
thought the corporation were putting needless difficulties in 


the way of building working-men’s cottages by insisting on 


so much space being assigned to each house. They thought 
It would be better to give attention to street widening and air 
space than to demand that houses shall occupv so much 
ground. The committee have consequently reduced the area 
which thev will in future require for house-building purposes. 
The by-laws as amended will be submitted to the Withing- 
ton Committee for consideration and then to the city council. | 


AT the Carlisle Consistory Court last week, Chancellor Pres- 
cott heard an application from the vicar of Killington, the 
Rev. R. Fausset, for a memorial window to be placed in 
the Killington Church in memory of Florence Anne Upton 
Cottrel-Donner, of Langmire Hall, Sedbergh. The design 
of the window represents the Resurrection, and the Chancellor 
said the treatment of the subject was certainly open to criti- 
cism. In one of the large divisions the prominent figure 
was a dog. According to the artist the fact that the dog had 
its tongue out panting showed the speed with which the Dis- 
ciples had come to join those who had not seen Christ. 
He had yet to learn there was any authority for the assump- 
tion that a dog accompanied those disciples. In Eastern 
lands the dog was never the friend and companion of man 
as in our own country. The dog was mentioned about forty 
times in .Holy Scripture, and invariably with aversion and 
contempt. If the faculty issued, he could only express his 
hope that the dog would be removed. 


THE following letter appeared in the "Scotsman" on the 
r5th : — Sir, —As Г notice that the correspondence in favour 
of the restoration of Holyrood Chapel is still being continued, 
I should like to ask those in favour of this restoration 
one or two practical questions. As I am not 
an architect I cannot discuss the question as to how 
far it is possible to build on the top of the present 
walls. Mr. Lethaby has given a definite opinion on this 
point, which I gather is disputed by some of his fellow archi- 
tects. Let us suppose, however, that it is possible to build 
on the present walls. I now come to this question—What 
is to be done with the old carving on the present building? 
It is black and begrimed with smoke, and it is evident that à 
building consisting partly of old, smoke-begrimed carving 
and of white, new carving wil] not look particularly well. 
The reply of those who have not carefullv examined the 
Chapel will, of course, be that we should clean the old carv- 
ing. Now, I have had the opportunitv of examining the 
old carving very earefully, and its present condition is as 
follows: On the surface there is a hard coating of soot, 
cemented together with lime which has filtered down from 
the mortar on the walls, and which to a great extent is 
preserving the stone work underneath. Beneath this hard 
coating in most cases the stone 1s quite soft and rotten. 
If left as it is, it will last for a long time, and possibly 
might be made even more durable if treated as Professor 
Church has treated certain parts of Westminster Abbey ; 
but if any attempt is made to clean it, it will simply be 
utterly and completely ruined. Those in favour of “restora- 
tion’ have therefore got this dilemma before them. They 
have either got to have a building consisting partly of white, 
new stone and old smoke-begrimed stone, or in the process 
of ‘restoration’ destroy completely one of the finest speci- 
mens of old Gothic carving that exists in Scotland. If the 
members of the Restoration Committee will take the trouble 
to visit Holyrood Chapel, and make a careful examination 
of the existing state of the carving, they will come away 
sadder but wiser men.-—T am, etc., CHEMIST. | 


AT 'Ayr Dean of Guild Court last Fridav, Edward Senior, 
music seller, Ayr, pleaded guilty of two charges of con- 
travening building regulations. The first was that he had 
begun to erect a building on ground belonging to him in 
High Street without having obtained a warrant from the 
Court, and the second was that in carrving out the erection 
of business premises and dwelling-houses at the same site 
he had made certain deviations from the plans passed by 
the Court. An agent stated that the alterations had been 
made because the original proposal to have a concert hall 
on the first flat had been abandoned, and Mr. Senior him- 
self was not aware that his architect had not taken the 
proper steps to get the sanction of the Court. A penalty of 


£10 was imposed for each offence. 


LORD NORTHBROOK presided at a meeting of Hampshire 
laymen, held at Winchester on Saturday, for the purpose 
of forming a county committee which would assist in raising 
funds for. the preservation of Winchester Cathedral. The 
project arose out of a suggestion made by Sir William Portal 
at the last Winchester Diocesan Conference, a suggestion 
which was ultimately backed bv a resolution of the confer- 
ence to the effect that a committee of laymen should be 
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formed for the purpose of assisting in the work of raising 
funds. Lord Northbrook said that the idea of forming a 
laymen’s committee was not inténded to reflect in any way 
upon what Hampshire laymen had done in the past. Не 
was sure all would admit that thev had come forward very 
generously with their subscriptions. Не was glad to be 
able to announce that up to January ı the total amount re- 
ceived for the preservation fund was 443,243. He moved: 

That a committee of Jaymen residing in the county of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight be formed for the purpose 
of inviting and collecting subscriptions for the Winchester 
Cathedral Preservation Fund.” This was agreed to. Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., then gave a most interesting history 
of the cathedral, showing how the present difficulties came 
to exist, and describing the manner in which they were being 


surmounted. : 


PROFESSOR GEDDES' proposal to re-erect the remains of Sir 
Thomas More's City home on the site of the garden of his 
country house at Chelsea has been enthusiastically taken up 
by many lovers of London. So far the scheme promises to 
be a success, satisfving as it does two of the principal con- 
ditions laid down by the Chartered Bank. These are that 
the building shall, if possible, be erected on a suitable London 
site bv some responsible body, and that it shall be freely 
accessible to the general public. “I may sav," said Pro- 
fessor Geddes, “that I was one of those who hoped Crosby 
Hall might be retained in situ; but when the negotiations 
broke down, I consulted with a few friends, and we are try- 
ing now to preserve it for London on the site of Sir Thomas 
More’s Chelsea home. We have already built a University 
Hall on part of the site, and we have ample room to re- 
erect the hall on a frontage facing the river, and not far 
from the church where he intended his body should rest. 
I have written to the secretary of the Chartered Bank stating 
what we are trving to do, and informing him that a definite 
scheme and proposals will be submitted by our committee in 
a few days. We suggest that the hall might be used for 
public lectures and meetings, but we have laid down as the 
groundwork of our action from the first that it should be 
freely open to the public at all reasonable hours." 


Mr. WHITWORTH WALLIS (director of the Birmingham Art 
Gallery) lectured in the Town Hall on Saturday, under the 
auspices of the Sunday Lecture Society, on “The Art of 
George Frederick Watts.” Alderman В. Е. Martineau рге. 
sided, and referred to the fact that the occasion was the 
twenty-first anniversary of Mr. Wallis’s first lecture for the 
society. The lecturer pointed out that Watts was a painter 
of Greek mvths, of Biblical subjects or incidents of Hebrew 
story, of Italian and English poets. a painter of ideas put 
into a symbolic form, of portraits and of various phases of 
life and death. The modest and retiring disposition of the 
artist was indicated by the fact that he had twice refused a 
baronetev. As far back as 1857 he was elected an Associate 
of the Reval Academy, and the same vear was advanced to 
the full dignity of Academic honours, a compliment never 
before paid to any artist within so short a space. Watts was 
a man free from all hypocrisy. all worldliness, and was given 
to all kinds of generous impulse. For those outside the inner 
circle of his most intimate friends the life of an artist like 
Watts was the record of his art productions. Most of Watts’s 
works had a moral, and in the Bible he found a number of 
subjects which strongly appealed to him. These were treated 
in a manner peculiar to himself, and totallv unlike the much- 
advertised religious pictures of to-day. His Biblical pictures 
were sermons in colour and form, on which he had bestowed 
the magic of his touch, and were sufficient to secure his posi- 
tion among the great painters of the world. Mrs. Watts, his 
widow, had said that the aim of his work was to put into 
visible forms the ideas of the present day. He was a painter 
of ideas pul into svinbolie forms, true allegories which con- 
tained. within themselves their own interpretation: works in- 
tended to make people think and exercise their faculty of dis- 
cernment as to the motive of the painter. “1 paint ideas. 
not objects," said Watts once to a friend. and a great French 
critic said those words summed up all the art of Watts 
The lecturer showed тапу photographs of Watts’s great pic- 
tures, which, he said, would in future vears come to be 
old masters of a most enduring type. The lecture was 
listened to with deep interest bv a large audience. 


А PROVINCIAL sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute was held at the Exchange, Nottingham, on Saturday 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood (chairman of the council of the 
institute) presided over a large attendance. The subject 
under discussion was road requirements in their relation to 
the dust nuisance. Тһе Mayor of Nottingham (Councillor 
]. T. Spalding) extended an official welcome to the mem- 
bers, and observed that the introduction of motor-cars had 
made the question under consideration singularly appro- 
priate. How to deal with dust was a most important factor 
in the prevention of disease. More care should be exercised 
in the sweeping of dry dust in the streets, and he also pointed 
out the evils of sweeping dust out of houses into the street, 
of the practice of spitting, and of the use of open scavenging 
carts. (Mr. Arthur Brown (the borough engineer of Nottinp- 
ham) then read a Paper on road requirements. Не said that 
the surface of the road must give a foothold for horses, 
be as noiseless as possible, and free from dust in summer 
and mud in winter. It must be such as would prevent the 
side-slip of either motor-car or cycle, while it should be 
able to stand the traffic of the district. With regard to 
cost. the road must be cheap as regards first cost and main- 
tenance. He advocated the use of wood paving for busy 
thoroughfares in towns, and was in favour of creosoted red 
deal. If tar macadam, he observed, was going to be used 
extensivelv, those who sold it would meet all the require- 
ments as to noiselessness, absence from dust, side-slip, and 
the heavy traffic of modern vehicles. Mr. E. P. Hooley 
said that the use of tar macadam would minimize the dust 
nuisance caused by traction-engines and motor-cars. Col. 
Denison said he was a great believer in tar macadam, but it 
could not be used all over the country. 


AT a general assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy, held 
on the r2th inst., to elect a member in room of Mr. John 
Hutchinson, retired, Mr. A. K. Brown was elected an 
Academician. Не was born in Edinburgh in 1830, and 
studied for a winter at Heatherlev School, London, and re- 
turned to Glasgow to settle down as a landscape painter. 
He was twenty when his first picture was exhibited. His 
R.S.A. picture of two vears ago, “Frost in the Air,” 
was bought bv Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Brown was made 
an Associate of the Academy in 1893, and is a member of 
the Roval Society of Water-Colours, for which he acted for 
Some vears as treasurer. 


AT last week's meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association Мт. W. T. Oldrieve, F.S.T., F.R.I.B.A., vice 
president, in the chair—Mr. Moritz Kahn (London) read a 
Paper entitled “Practice and Methods of Modern Rein 
forced (Concrete Construction." Among the general advan- 
tages of the use of reinforced concrete were permanence of 
construction, fire-proofness, and economy. He would not re- 
commend the use of reinforced concrete for decorative pur- 
poses, as the surfaces obtained were too cold and could not 
be treated with decorative effect. Reinforced concrete Was 
only suitable for the structural part of the building, to rc 
place the steel skeleton. 


A MEETING of the Gloucestershire Architectural Association 
was held vesterday week at Gloucester, the president (Mr. 
F. W. Waller) being in the chair, supported by a large attend- 
ance of members and friends. Mr. Н. Dare Bryan, Е.В.Т.В.А. 
read a Paper (illustrated by lantern slides) entitled “ Byzantine 
Influence on the Plan Form of the Western Cathedral." The 
lecturer commenced with the typical plans of the Roman 
hasiliee, and traced the development through the ега of 
the early Christian Church in Italy to the magnificent edifices 
of the Bvzantine period as exemplified in St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople. Examples of the later Greek churches were 
shown, and the gradual evolution of the Western Cathedral, 
with its “long drawn aisle," traced in detail by the lecturer. 
Gloucester Cathedral, with its especially eastern type of plan. 
was the first of the English cathedrals to be illustrated. and 
Elv the Jast. 


AFTER numerous discussions of the local slum problem, the 
Morpeth Town Council about a year ago appointed a special 
committee to inquire into the question of the housing of the. 
poorer classes in the borough. This committee has just cor 
cluded its investigations. The general findings of the com- 
mittee are that there is a conspicuous lack of proper housinr 
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accommodation for the poorer classes at rents within thei 
reach, and that the necessities of the situation would be best 
met by the erection by the council of a number of suitable 
houses, under the powers contained in Part III. of the Housing 

The committee suggest 
that a piece of land belonging to the corporation, and now 
market gardens, would be the most suitable for the purpose, 
and a plan has been prepared, showing 6,006 square vards 
of this land laid out in three streets, Comprising sites for 40 
houses—20 self-contained cottages and 20 double houses of 
The rents suggested аге цз. gd. or 3s. a 
week for the self-contained dwellings, 3s. 4d. or 3s. 6d. for 
the downstairs flats, and 35s. 10d. or 4s. for the upstairs flats. 


of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 


two flats each. 


----Ж-- 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE astonishing news comes from an evening paper that 
the Acton District Council on Tuesday night pro- 
visionally adopted the design of Messrs. W. Har- 

greaves Raffles and J. B. Gridley, of 10, Gray's Inn Square, 

This is a scheme 
estimated to cost about £21,000, but it is said that the 
above named firm is to be appointed architects if their 


for their proposed municipal buildings. 


design can be carried out for £18,000. 


WE understand that the designs submitted by Мг. J. E. 
Proffit and Messrs. Henderson and Brown, architects, Bolton, 
for.the Rugoy Football Union's grand stands. to accom- 
modate 12,200 spectators, on the new ground at Twickenham, 
Although this competition was instituted 
five months ago. we are still unable to learn the names of the 
authors of the second and third premiums (£15 and Lio 


have been adopted. 


respectively). Surely such delay as this is unnecessary ? 


Mr. №. D. Саковк, M.A., and Professor E. Tyrrell Green 
have awarded prizes offered by Mrs. Davies Evans, of High- 
mead, Llanybyther, to the architectural department of St. 
In their report the adjudicators 
express their satisfaction with the excellent work sent in by 
The prizes were open to апу one in holy 
orders, and the subject of the essav to be sent in was “The 
Architectural and Historical Features of not more than Two 
Churches" in the district in which the competitor was living. 


David's College, Lampeter. 


the candidates. 


The first prize of £s has been awarded to the Rev. С. T. 


Rovds, Haughton, Stafford, and prizes of £2 10s. each were 
awarded to the Rev. A. Coates, Barsham, Beccles, and the 


Rev. C. W. H. Dicker, Pydeltrenthide, Dorset. 
x 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


А Curious PARALLEL. 
|| the following 


[All competitors should be interested i 
letter. —Ep.. B.A.] 
To the Editor of THe BritisH ARCHITECT. 


Dear Sir,—It is with extreme diffidence that I venture to 


ask the courtesv of your columns to place on record certain 
facts in connection with the conduct of the above-named com- 
petition and the result the: of. 

You will note that T am not writing in any mean spirit, 
and carefully abstain from any remarks that could be con- 
strued into jealousy or recrimination. 

You were good enough to illustrate my firm's. design in 
your issues of January зга and roth, and to comment favour. 
ably upon some of its points. Tt therefore seems only natural 
that T should come to you as the medium for ventilating 


What appears to be one of the most extraordinary mistakes 


that has fallen to the lot even of a competing architect! 

It would be quite improner for me to touch upon anvthing 
but bare facts until I get the reply of the Clerk to the County 
Council to a letter Т wrote him on ıoth inst., asking the 
asessors’ reasons for excluding my firm’s design (No. 87) 


from the final competition, when if is the only design out of 


the twenty-three submitted in the final that is on the same 


lines as the premiated (No. 106). 
You will note that I claim nothing as regards the premia- 
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tion, but submit that under the following circumstances de- 
sign No. 87 should not have been excluded from the final com- 
petition. Now, reviewing the 23 sets of drawings that were 
exhibited last week, and comparing No. 106 with No. 87, 1 


find as follows : — 


1.—CRESCENT RECESS. 
That 106 was the only design that adopted the crescen: 
recess to Belvedere Road, and that 87 had done the same. 


2.--PugLic HALL. 
That 106 and 87 had both provided for the elimination 
of the Public Hall without impairing the building as a whole. 


3.— ENTRANCES. 
That the number and positions of entrance doorways are 


practically identical in both. 


4.—-CORRIDORS. 

That both designs have the same arrangement of corridors 
and the same number of cross corridors. That in both cases 
the crescent feature to Belvedere Road has the desired effect 
of throwing the council chamber and central staircase con- 
venlentlv together. That 87 has no cross corridors with 
offices on both sides, and has provided direct light and air 
to practically their whole length. That the central corridor 
running north and south from Westminster Bridge entrance 
in 87 was provided for the use of members only on the first 
foor, is not repeated above that level, and can be omitted 


without detriment to the plans. 


5.--DEPARTMENTAL SECTIONS. 
That in both designs the several departments are disposed 
in blocks with their sections vertically one over the other. 


6. —COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
The position and general arrangement of the council 
chamber and its appurtenances are similar in both designs, but 
87 provides lobbies to the members? entrances. 


7.—COURTYARDS. 

Both plans provide the same number of courtvards or light 

areas, and both provide them of ample dimensions, but 106 

was naturally able to provide larger areas when he placed 

whole blocks of offices outside the limits of the site, and 
arranged obces on two sides of corridors. 


8.— BASEMENT 

Both designs have provided well-lighted and naturallv- 
ventilated basements; both provided an inclined cart 
approach to them at the north side of the buildings, but 87 
provided a wet dock for direct deliverv.of coal, ete., from river 
lighters. 

g.—-ATTICS. 

Both designs made a feature of double attics to the roofs. 


10. —ARCHITECTURE. 


Both designs aimed at simple halls and staircases. and the 
architecture to interior and exterior is much on the same 
simple lines. 

I2.—-SITE. 

гоб is the only competitor who felt at liberty to place 
buildings outside the limits laid down in the conditions of 
competition for the reception of buildings. Ву so doing ап 
advantage was gained in the sizes of courtvards, and in keep- 
mg the building to a parrallelogram in form, but I have 
always understood that such procedure carries immediate 
exclusion in competitions. At all events. had other competi- 
tors known that thev were at libertv to overlap the boundaries 
of the site. a far better result would have attended the com- 
petition. 

13. — TOWER. 

The tower shown on 87; cannot be advanced as a reason 
for exclusion from the “final.” as the report distinctly states 
that it is merely suggestive of a future memorial addition: 
that it Js not included in the scheme, and a separate and 


extra estimate of cost was given for it to prevent any mis- 


understandings in the matter. 
I enclose copv of 87 block plan for the purpose of com- 
parison with ro6, and shall be in personal attendance at my 
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office every day from 10.30 to 12. 30 for the purpose of ex- 


plaining any points that your readers may be in doubt about. 
Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR Н. Rep, F.R.I.B.A. 


[Our correspondent sees that the resemblance between his 
design and No. 126 is more apparent at a first glance than 
real. The whole raison détre of the circular recess in the 
centre of the Belvedere Road front in Mr. Knott's design 
IS as a possible place for the detached hall. Then, again, 
Messrs. Reid and East's plan is radial, whilst Mr. Knott's 
15 rectangular. The good lighting and clear disposition of 
the scheme are points of undoubted merit. The fact that 
the buildings follow the oblique lines of the site does not 
interfere in such a design with its symmetry or apparent 
squareness of outline. And where this radiation of plan is 
not accompanied by awkward angles in plan, there can be 
no great argument against it. There is, however, practically 
very little loss of space in placing all the buildings squarely 
with the river front, and we have felt all along that was the 
better plan to adopt. In view of plans on both principles 
having been selected for final competition, we really think 
Mr. Reid has proved his point. —Ep., B.A.] 


— DOR 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
Accepted Design: RALPH Knott, Architect. 
WE now give our first instalment of the illustrations of Mr. 
Knott's design. | 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, ACTON. 
(See article on page 127). 


—k— 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIET | 


T the rooms of the above society on Thursday, the 13ih 
A inst., Mr. T. H. Mawson read a Paper on “ English 
and Italian Garden Architecture —Mr. T. Butler 
Wilson in the chair. 
The lecturer said if this lecture were merely a comparison 
of two schools of garden architecture, the proverb, "com- 
parisons are odious," would be a just criticism upon it. In 
the title of the lecture I purposely avoided all reterence to a 
comparison, but may say at the outset frankly and un- 
reservedly that, for the most part, mostly all the well known 
existing examples of Italian garden architecture are admir- 
ably suited to the country and climate, as also are the 
typical English examples. We Anglo-Saxons are identified 
on the Contintent with a certain style of gardening where 
natural trees and grass predominate. The German at Munich 
points proudly and knowingly to the spacious elms in the 
“Englischen Garten,” luxuriating in the free picturesque 
groupings of green glades and trees, as in our own home 
parks; there he almost seems to say: “I have beaten the 
Britisher on his own line.” In the great Italian and French 
gardens one feels the presence of a complete and studied 
scheme. Аз exponents of the art and science of landscape 
gardening, French and Italian examples ате distinctly 
superior to the English ; but, for mere lovable beauty, nothing 
can approach the English garden. The charm of an English 
garden is the refreshing carpet of greeu grass, and this is 
our most valuable asset, and where it is absent in quantity, 
and, I may add, also in quality, there is absent the charm 
of an English garden. In the Italian garden there is no such 
keynote, but the reverse. This is needfully so, because 
after the fierce sun of June, the earth parches, and only a 
few extreme sun-delighting flowers, such as geraniums, or a 
few sub-tropical flowers, continue to bloom throughout the 
remaining bot months, and these flourish best where they can 
gain a welcome shadow from a friendly wall or hedge, and so 
an abundance of adornment in the shape of walls, balus- 
trades, and fountains, became a necessity, and supply the 
interest that grass and flowers vield in our home gardens. 
Magnificence and grandeur is what strikes you in an Italian 
garden; in England, homeliness and simplicity. 
The lecture was profusely illustrated by lantern slides. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


HE practical side of reinforced concrete," was dealt 
with the other day by Mr. Moritz Kahn, at the 
meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 

Surveyors. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Kahn referred to the 
extensive use of the material by various English engineers, 
and its recognised efficiency as a permanent method of con- 
struction. He stated that its fireproof qualities were shown 
in the recent fire at Baltimore, and its resistance to earthquake 
'The important element of cost was 
considered, and the lecturer stated that in all buildings where 
steel framing might be used reinforced concrete proved an 
economical structural material. | Unfortunately in this 
country there were many districts where there was no advan- 
tage in erecting a steel or concrete frame building— so far as 
the external walls were concerned—on account of the thick- 
ness of the walls required bv the building by-laws. These, 
being framed to suit an older style of materials and oon- 
struction, were not adapt«d to meet the requirements of a 
newer method of building, where a structural frame was filled 
with thin panels, which, if in reinforced concrete, need not be 
more than five inches in thickness, or more than nine inches 
if of brick. In some cases, however, 'reinforced concrete 
was not the cheapest form of construction, as, for instance, 
in small residentia] or workshop buildings, or in the case 
of a low retaining wall, say six feet in height, but in higher 
walls, or larger structures, the saving was considerable, 
especially when the greater fireproof qualities of the building 
were taken into account. : 

The materials required for reinforced concrete were then 
described. ‘The lecturer. pointed out that cement, crushed 
stone, ballast, and sand were readily obtained in almost any 
locality. ‘The steel for reinforcing might, of course, have to 
be brought from a distance, but as the amount of this would 
only be about 20 per cent. of that required in an ordinary 
steel-framed structure the cost of carriage would be reduced 
proportionately. 

The lecturer said that the English cements were the best 
in the world, being much superior to either American or 
Belgian. He advocated the use of the best grade of cement. 
In discussing the relative merits of crushed stone and ballast, 
he said that while in the early stages, say, at the end ol 
fourteen days, crushed stone concrete had been found a little 
stronger than ballast concrete, at the end of thirty days 
ballast concrete was just as strong, and from time onwards 
its strength increased as compared with crushed stone con- 
crete. At a recent fire test it was found that ballast concrete 
did not resist fire as well as the other kind, but it was 
interesting to note that in this case the ballast was um 
crushed, and some of the stones were of considerable size. 
Large stones, when heated to a certain temperature, would 
fly apart owing to internal strains, but smaller stones at the 
same heat would not disintegrate. At a similar test made 
for the New York City Fire Department in 1904, crushed 
stone concrete was used with satisfactory results. 

‘The lecturer then dealt with the mixing of the materials 
and the plant required, and urged the need for careful super- 
vision during the execution of the work. Не pointed out, 
however, that an inspector who was too fastidious could do 
quite as much harm by overinspection as one who did not 
sufficiently perform his duties, assuming, of course, that good 
materials and workmanship were required of both. 

A series of slides were shown illustrating the various 
methods of reinforced construction, and the forces acting in 
the different members of the structure. Illustrations of 
executed buildings were also shown. Amongst these an 
especially interesting example was that of the Hammersmith 
Public Baths. where the roof principals are designed as 
arches and have a span of fifty-five feet, and are carried 
on stancheons twenty fect in height; there is an absence of 
tie rods, which would be necessarv in the case of ordinary 
roof trusses. | 
- In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the decorative treat. 
meat of the material. Reinforced concrete, he said, was not 
intended as a decorative but as a structural material, and 
its use ought to be restricted purely to this latter purpose. 
He advocated the covering of reinforced concrete with some 
other material such as stone, brick, or glazed tiles. The 
result would be satisfactory, and the cost probably less than 
when ornamental features were formed in the concrete itself. 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1908] 


THE DIPLOMA IN ARCHITECTURE АТ 
. CAMBRIDGE. 


E publish the following letter from the “Times ":— 
Sir,—We are glad to find from Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford's letter that we are not without supporters 


at Cambridge in this matter of the proposed school of archi- 
tecture. | 

Mr. Pilditch, on the other hand, would go still further 
than the syndicate, and urges the University to eliminate 
from the proposed course all extraneous subjects, and limit 
it entirely to technical training pursued “in and subject to 
the influences of one of our historic Universities." 

The proposal seems to imply that mere residence at the 
University gives a hall mark to a student without regard to 
his studies during his University course; and we hardly 
think such a view will commend itself to those who know 
the possibilities of University education and who have the 
interests of our “historic Universities ` at heart. 

Professor Waldstein has devoted himself to the correction 
of our erroneous arguments, but we have yet to confess 
ourselves unconvinced. He taunts the Board of Architectural 
Education, appointed by the Institute of British Archiiects, 
with not having provided for a liberal education. The 
Board, on the contrary, attached high importance to it, but 
did not feel itself competent to deal with matters outside 
the scheme of special training in architecture which it was 
appointed to consider. At the time that scheme was pre- 
pared, it was hoped that liberal education was still safe in 
the handsof the public schools and old Universities ; but that 
confidence has been rudely shaken by recent developments 
at Cambridge, and it now appears that even that great Uni- 
versity has to bow to the clamour for the curtailment of 
education in order to make way for technical training at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Professor Waldstein dismisses Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford's analogies as more “amusing than enlightening”; but 
Sir Charles's analogy is a real one. Imagination and the 
faculty of invention are as essential in architecture as they 
are in music, and it is a somewhat remarkable omission that 
a Slade Professor should have overlooked this fact. The 
Professor's own analogy seems to us to be entirely fallacious. 
He writes:—"A strictly analogous case to the one before us 
would be presenied were the present Prime Minister and 
Mr. Balfour to assure us that, as thev had received great 
advantage from the liberal education at this University, we 
should not develop our historical tripos nor the study of 
economics," and so on. The point at issue is whether it is 
desirable to substitute technical training for a liberal educa- 
tion at Cambridge. if not immediately, vet in the future. 
Does Professor Waldstein contend that the Cambridge His- 
torical Tripos is a purelv technical school on all fours with this 
proposed school in architecture? We should hardly have 
thought so badly of Cambridge educational methods. We would 
suguest to the Professor that education differs from technical 


training, not only in the subjects of study, but in its object 
Тһе! 


and the point of view from which it is undertaken. 
aim of education is to develop and strengthen the mental 
faculties of the student, whereas the aim of technical training 
IS to acquire special knowledge for a practical purpose— 
in the case at issue the practice of architecture. To make 
his analogy stand, either the proposed school in architecture 
must be regarded as a liberal education, or if, as some at 
any rate of the syndicate hold, it is to be a technical school. 
the historical tripos must be regarded as a technical school. 
Professor Waldstein would hardly contend that the distin- 
guished gentlemen he names undertook the studies of their 
youth with a single eye to political practice, or that courses 
of applied mechanics and surveying have an educational va lue 
equal to that of the Cambridge Historical Tripos. 

But the Professor is evidently uncertain as to the exact 
purpose of this proposed school of architecture. He assures 


Mr. Pilditch that. should a tripos be established, "the course | 


will be a thorough one, the teachers of technical and artistic 
subjects will be professional experts of the highest order.” 
So far we expect a purely technical school: but in the con- 
cluding paragraph of his letter, after correcting our. pre- 
sumption in suggesting that the art of architecture can only 
be taught by men who know something about it, he dwells 
on the value of this school as a training in criticism and 
archeology. Тп another passage he even emphatically claims 
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are as good a substitute for “liberal education ` as any other 
subjects now existing in that examination." We may fairly 
ask him where are we? Are we offered special training, ог 
are we offered a liberal education? ‘The Professor: would 
have us believe that we shall have both rolled into one. 
Our reply is that we shall vet neither. Our surprise and 
perplexity is all the greater in that, in the same column of 
“The Times," Mr. Fletcher, another member of the syndi- 
cate, assures us that the report of the syndicate “gives no 
shadow of suggestion " that “ the proposed examination repre- 
sented in the view of the syndics a sound general education 
on liberal lines." We ourselves never for one moment sup- 
posed that it did ; but after the "emphatic claim" of Professor 
Waldstein we are not quite so certain. The programme as 
stated in the report of the syndicate, at any rate in Part 1, 15 
purelv technical, and, we would suggest, is so severe that it 
could only be mastered by students of exceptional industry 
and abilitv. 

Mr. Fletcher charges us with having misconceived the pur- 
port of the syndicate’s report and with having raised up the 
bogey of a diploma in order to knock it down again. We 
regret that the heading of our letter, “Тһе Proposed 
Diploma,” etc., should have suggested any misunderstanding 
of the report. We would pomt out, however, that in our 
lettér we did not in fact discuss the question of a diploma, 
but addressed ourselves to the substantial issue whether or 
not liberal education at Cambridge is to make way for special 
training. That the diploma is not quite such a bogey as 
Mr. Fletcher suggests is proved by the fact that the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Disney Professor signed the report of the 
syndicate. subject to the reservation “that the scheme for a 
special examination does not come into operation until regu- 
lations for a diploma are adopted by the Senate.” 

Such a diploma would, in our opinion. be based on а 
misconception of architecture, and would be both misleading 
to the public and degrading to the art cf architecture. 

In our letter to vou of January 27, 1908, we submitted 
that the proposed school of architecture at Cambridge 1$ open 
to serious objection because it furthers the growing tendency 
to sacrifice general education to technical training. because 
it misconceives the functions of architecture, and because, 
instead of giving architects what they want and cannot 
supply. it offers them something that they, by ihe nature of 
the case, can supply very much better themselves, and in 
fact already possess. Our objections have not been met by 
the arguments of vour correspondents, neither has the exact 
position of the Cambridge syndicate been rendered any 
clearer. Mr. Fletcher assures us that we are needlesslv 
alarmed, and that the new special examination 1s quite a 
modest affair; but far-reaching changes have a wav of be- 
ginning with modest affairs, and we wait with some anxiety 
the result of the deliberations of the Senate. So far the 
liberal education of professional men has been provided 
mainly by the old Universities. It will be a serious matter 
if among the next generation of architects the possession 
of that education should come to be a rare exception. 


. Your obechent servants, 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
T. С. JACKSON, 
I, New Court, Temple. Feb. ro. 
зеш РЫХ 
THE plans now adopted for the Garden Village at Peterston- 
super-Elv (for Mr. John Cory. J.P., D.L.. of Duffrvn, St. 
Nicholas), have been jointly prepared bv Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson, garden architect, and Mr. Thomas Adams, late 
secretary and manager of Letchworth Garden Сиу. А new 
bridge will be constructed across the Elv leading to the 
main avenue, which will be тоо feet wide. and will form 
the principal artery of the village. This avenue will be set 
out with trees and grass margins, and onlv about one-fifth of 
the width will be laid down with macadam. The public 
buildings will centre round the upper part of this thorough- 
fare, including a church, chapel, village institute, inn, etc. 
The church will fill up the vista at its southern end. From 
this avenue the three principal crescents will run in semi- 
circular form towards the river Elv. Sites for all classes 
of houses will be provided along the two crescents, which 
will be the first to be developed. A third crescent. will 
afterwards be created further south. The water supply 
scheme is being carried out by Mr. N. Howard Humphrevs, 


“that the two sections we propose for this special examination | A.M.I.C.E. 
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FOUNDATIONS.* 


HE author referred to the country’s wealth in cathedrals, 
abbeys, churches, and similar monuments bequeathed 
to us bv our ancestors, and ю the obligation which 

rested upon us to preserve them for the use and delight of 
future generations. In effecting this, а sistem should be 
adopted that will not attract attention. The characteristics 
and features, the old stones with their cracks and deforma- 
tions, with their weather-worn arrises and surfaces, and even 
the very moss, should if possible be preserved. Only stone 
that has perished should be replaced by new; walls that are 
cracked, or out of the upright, should be secured without the 
constituent parts being removed or renovated, 

His object was to call attention to a method of repairing 
old walls at a minimum of cost, and with a maximum of 
strength. The ordinary method of pointing up with mortar 
a crack in a wall in no degree remedies the injury ; the crack 
remains a crack, and its tendency to widen is by no means 
lessened. We had not the necessary appliances Гог "grout- 
ing up” until the late James Greathead invented the grouting 
machine for use in the construction of deep tunnels or the 
London tube railways. “Grout” consists of a mixture of 
cement, sand, and water; and when this is poured like cream 
into the cavities of a wall, the work is called “ grouied up.” 
Instances were cited where timely ^ grouting ” had saved at 
trifling expense large railway bridges constructed to carry the 
heaviest express locomotives travelling at high speeds. 

The grouting machine consists of an iron receiver or 
reservoir into which, by means of pumps. air can be forced 
under any pressure up to тоо lb. to the inch. This receiver 
is connected bv a flexible tube to another portion. of. the 
apparatus called the " grouting pan,” which is in fact a churn 
furnished with a handle and spindle to which are attached 
arms or beaters. The proper proportions of cement and 
water, and in certain cases sand, are then placed inside. 
the lid screwed down, and the contents churned up into the 
consistency of cream. This is now ready to be blown into 
the crack, the mouth of which on either side of the wall has 
meanwhile been clayed up to prevent the grout from escaping. 
The compressed air is then admitted to the grouting рап, 
and so soon as the necessary valve is opened the contents are 
discharged into the wall. All the loose particles of stone 
and the opposite sides of the crack are thus cemented to- 
gether. The expense of grouting scarcely approaches 
one-fiftieth, or even one-hundreth part of the cost of pulling 
down and rebuilding. 

The author described the application of the grouting 
machine to one of the ancient towers of the city of Chester. 
which was cracked from top to bottom and the various parts 
moving in opposite directions. The tower was first shored 
up to prevent collapse. "The grouting machine was then 
applied, commencing at the base and gradually working up- 
wards. Bv this means the cracks were filled with cement. 
and the walls turned into monoliths ; all the bulging portions, 
the old stones. and worn surfaces were left untouched. thus 
preserving the artistic and archivological interests. “Then 
the foundations were examined, strengthened and under- 
pinned. Several years had elapsed, and new lines of railway 
had been in constant use, but no further cracks or movement 
had occurred. ‘lelford’s Bridge over the Dee showed serious 
cracks which had been satisfactorily treated by the grouting 
machine. 

One of the most interesting applications of the grouting 
machine is that being carried out under the supervision of the 
author of the Paper at Winchester Cathedral. “Phe archi- 
tects, Mr. Т. С. Jackson, R.A., and the late Mr. J. В. 
Colson, had found very serious subsidence in various parts. 
that in the presbytery amounting to near 2ft. бт. The outer 
walls and buttresses had gone seriously out of the perpen- 
dicular, while the beautiful groined arches were distorted in 
form and disintegrated in character, and alarm had been 
caused by the tall of some stone from the reat. Fhe author 
described the results of the investigations as to the cause: 
of the mischief. The foundations of the building were found 
to rest upon logs of becchwood. some of them partly decayed. 
laid upon chalky clay 6ft. in depth. bencath which was а 
bed of peat 8ft. біп, deep. and below that gravel and flints 
overlaving the chalk. The pits sunk to get access to the 
foundations quickly filled with water from the adjacent river. 
—' Abstract of a Paper read by Francis Fox, M.IC.E., before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday. 


and the work of making good the foundations had to be done 
in the first place by divers. These pits are absolutely dark 
owing to the water being thick with peat, and no artificial 
light is possible; consequently the whole of the work is done, 
пос by sight. but by feeling. So soon as the peat is ex- 
cavated the bottom is covered over with bags filled with con- 
crete, carefully and tightly trodden in all round: these are 
then sli open and another laver of bags placed on the top. 
These again are ripped up. and so on for four courses in all. 
All the chinks and crannies between the bags are filled by 
hand with cement concrete lowered down in buckets. This 
mass becomes practically a solid rock and seals down the 
flood of water from the gravel, enabling the excavation to be 
pumped dry. Concreting is then continued, either in bulk 
or in block. until a considerable height is attained, and 
upon this blocks of concrete or brick in cement are carried up 
and tightly pinned to the underside of the old masonry con- 
stituting the original foundations of the cathedral. When all 
these excavations or pits are completed, the walls of the 
presbytery will be practically standing on a bed of rock, 
instead of on compressible peat. It has been ascertained that 
almost the entire cathedral stands on peat, which must be 
excavated. The south transept is over four feet out of the 
perpendicular, and cracks of the gravest character are found 
in all directions. The most serious fact is that the cathedral 
is sinking, owing to the further compression of the peat in 
those places whence it has not vet been removed. . Tests 
applied show that movement is still taking place, except 
in those paris which have been underpinned. The author 
expressed opinion that the cathedral 1s doomed, unless 
it 1$ underpinned without delay. 

Details were given of the employment of the grouting 
machine at the old Saxon church at Corbampton, near 
Bishops Waltham. ‘There were cracks in the building wide 
enough for a man’s head to enter. The mortar of the walls 
had perished. and the ivy had penetrated the building in every 
direction. It was unsafe to examine the foundations for fear 
of bringing down the whole structure; consequently the 
grouting machine was applied all over the building. The 
walls were then underpinned, and the entire building saved. 
No trace of the cracks is now visible, and the walls are per- 
tectlv sound. 

Holy Trinity Church, Hull—a fourteenth-century building 
—is the latest instance of the satisfactory application of the 
grouting machine. Considerable cracks had occurred in 
arches and piers, and masonry had fallen. The nave piers 
were 6 to 7 inches out of plumb, and the joints of shafts 
had opened on one side and crushed on the other. Investi- 
sation showed that the foundations were built on a timber 
raft of horizontal оак башку crossing each other at right 
angles. The upper laver had rotted. and the lower layer was 
decaying. The masonry overlying this timber was cracked 
and flaked in all directions, and most seriously injured. The 
author gave a detailed description of the means adopted for 
saving the building, the first step being to sei the grouting 
machine freely to work pumping or forcing cement into even 
cavity and crevice, and filling up the voids left by the decayed 
timber. ‘To-day each pier stands оп 624 square feet of solid 
concrete, instead of on the old defective foundations. 

Another purpose served by the grouting svstem is the pre- 
servation of the old road bridges which form such picturesque 
features in the landscape. Owing to increased weight and 
speed of trafic many of these bridges have had to be replaced 
by unattractive and more costly structures. By means of the 
grouting machine, however, they can be saved fora fifth toa 
tenth of the cost of. the new ones, and сап be made sale 
and strong enough to last another five hundred years. The 
author cited an instance of an old bridge in Westmorland. 
which would have had to be destroved and rebuilt. but which 
was made perfectly sound by the grouting machine at > 
cost of удо. The machine is plaving an important part m 
the prex natien of the celebrated c Auld Brig n Ам. 

The authors opinion. based en long experience. is that the 

arouiing machine, in the hands of a practical man who know: 
how to employ it, is of unmixed advantage. and that no valid 
cbjestion exists against its wholesale adoption. 
* | 
Tie First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works and Publ" 
Buildings has appointed Mr. James M. Goudie, J.P., to act ^ 
the representative of that Department in Shetland in conn 
tion with the preservation of ancient monuments. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S ACTION. 


HE following is a report of the 


and slander brought by Mr. William George Hunt, 
an architect, against Mr. Schultess Young, a barrister. 


and it was in connection with these that the statements com- 
plained of were made. 


plaintiff, and Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., and Mr. Wills (in- 
structed by Mr. H. J. Nicholson) appeared for the defendant. 


The case was heard hefore Mr. Justice Darling and a special 


ju 


Institute of British. Architects. 
tion to municipal architecture. 
for the Acton municipal buildings 


Mr. Monson, whose father was an architect and a member 
Witness sent in plans, and 


Subsequently he had a dispute 


with Mr. Monson, who claimed to have his name put to 
Eventually 


an agreement was arrived at by which Mr. Monson was paid 


£200, and it was notified to the Acton Council that he was 
He would not give 


Mr. Monson credit for the success of the drawings, which 


of the Acton District Council. 
was selected as architect. 


the plans which witness had executed himself. 


associated with witness in the plans. 


were first in the competition. 


His Lordship: He was to receive £200 and to do nothing 
at all and to have his name advertised on some of the draw- 


ings ?— They were only details. 
Were they some of the drawings ?— Yes. 


In reply to further questions by Mr. Newbolt, witness said 


the buildings were not erected on the basis of the first 
drawings, and others were prepared. 


was surcharged bv the Local 'Government Board auditor. 
thought it was subsequently remitted. 


the contract. His first intimation of that was what he saw 


in the local paper. 
At this stage Mr. Newbolt called upon the Clerk of the 


Acton Urban District Council to produce the original of 


the injunction. 
$ ° 
In further evidence, reference was made to the letter 


written by Mr. Schultess Young to Mr. Hunt suggesting a 
meeting at the New Bailey. | 

His Lordship: I really hope people will understand. that 
there is no such place. I have prints of an old sessions 
house which stood in the Old Bailev. That was taken down. 
and the sessions house we knew as the old Central Criminal 
Court put up. Now that has been pulled down, and а 
new one built, but they have all been in the Old Bailey 
The Old Bailey is not a court. Tt is a place. Tt is ап 
enclosed space with buildings on it, and it remains just the 
same. I dislike the ancient monuments of England being 
misnamed. 

Mr. Newbolt: It is rather more absurd to call 
new Old Bailey. (Laughter.) 

His Lordship: Anybody who does that ought to have his 
state of mind inquired into.  (Laughter.) | 

Continuing his evidence, plaintiff said that after Mr. Schul. 
tess Young became chairman of the council he called upon 
him, and that at the interview that gentleman suggested 
that he (witness) was not entitled to recover anything, as 
he had no sealed contract with the council. and suggested 
there might be difficulties in the wav of a surcharge. After- 
wards, in August and September, plaintiff, seeing reports ol 
statements made by the defendant, he put the matter in 
the hands of his solicitor, 

_Cross-examined by Mr. Hugo Young, witness stated that 
his remuneration was to he 24 per cent. if tenders were not 
applied for, 3 per cent. if applied for but not carried out, 
and § per cent. if the tenders were executed. = 

His Lordship: Do vou mean that thev accept vour drawings 
before thev know what it will cost to build according to the 
plans?—I had not given them any estimate, but Т don't 
know what they knew themselves. 


it the 


resumed hear- 
ing of the action for damages for alleged libel . 


Mr. 


Hunt drew plans for proposed municipal buildings at Acton, 


It was pleaded bv Mr. Schultess 
Young that what he had said was fair comment and privileged. 

Mr. Montague Lush, K.C., and Mr. F. Newbolt (instructed 
by Messrs. Merriman, White, and Thomson) were for the 


Mr. William Géorge Hunt, in evidence, said he had been 
an architect for twenty vears, and was a fellow of the Roval 
He had given special atten- 
He arranged to draw plans 
in co-operation with a 


He was paid £1,500 
on account in respect of the first drawings, but the amount 
He then asked for 


a sealed contract for the further plans, but the injunction 
obtained by Mr. Schultess Young prevented the sealing of 


Mr. Hugo Young: Don't you think that for Acton to spend 
£80,000 on a new town hall was a matter that called for 
severe comment —Мг. Schultess Young thought so. I do 


' not know anything about the needs of Acton. 


Is there anything in which you have been brought into 
contact with Mr. Schultess Young from which animus might 
arise ?—No. 

Witness went on to say that his being associated with Mr. 
Monson, jun., had nothing to do with getting a nominatior 
to the Acton Council. As he had had a lot of experience 
in municipal work, it was thought the plans would have a 
better chance if they went in with his name alone. 

Did it occur to you that, as Mr. Monson, sen., was a 
member of the council, perhaps it would look like favouritism 
for his son to get a nomination?—You are putting forward 
something which was quite foreign to our arrangement. That 
did not cross my mind. | 

In reply to his Lordship, witness said that he became 
convinced that Mr. Monson, jun., had done some work, 
although it had been no use to him, and therefore he agreed 
to pay the £200. Не had not the remotest idea whether 
or not Mr. Monson had been of any assistance in getting the 
nomination. 

Mr. Frederick Alfred Baldwin said he was elected to the 
Acton Council in July, 1903, was re-elected in 1904, and 
was still a member of the council. Не first met Mr. Hunt 
in 1904, and it was arranged later that his son should go 
into Mr. Hunt’s office, to see if he liked the profession. It 
was later that the question of articling the boy came up. 
Мг. Hunt said he would not accept a premium, and had 
never done so, that he could not undertake to teach the 
bov, and that what knowledge he gained would depend 
chiefly upon his own ability. 

Mr. Lush: Was there any idea present in your mind that 
this was done as a means to get vour influence or assistance ?— 
Certainly not. Witness was chairman of the council when 
the injunction obtained bv Mr. Schultess Young was served. 

The hearing was adjourned. 


ж 
ARCHITECT'S REMUNERATION. 


N Tuesday judgment was given which raised a question 
of considerable public importance, as to whether the 
scale of remuneration tor an architect as laid down 

by the Royal Institute of British Architects was a binding 
scale in all cases in the absence of a special agreement. 
The plaintiff in this case was an architect, and claimed 
remuneration for designing and supervising the construction 
of a large building which the defendant was erecting, and 
compensation for the discontinuance of his emplovment, to 
the amount of £6,000. The defendant pleaded that he 
was justified in discontinuing the contract, as the plaintiff 
had failed in several wavs to fulfil his obligations as an 
architect, and further that the plaintiff had already been 
sufficiently remunerated by 41.000. already paid to him, 
or, in the alternative, by that sum and a further sum of £760 
which the defendant paid into Court. 

Counsel for the plaintiff were Mr. E. Morton and Mr. 
Porter; and Mr. A. B. Shaw and Mr. Jelf appeared for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie, in delivering judgment, detined the 
obligations of an architect in a contract of this nature, and 
dealt in detail with the defaults in the performance of these 
obligations alleged bv the defendant; but first pointed out 
that the circumstances of the plaintiff's emplovment were not 
quite ordinary, since in this case he had not, after preparing 
the plans, to act as defendant's agent in supervising the work 
of an independent builder. but the defendant was himself 
an experienced builder, and was to have the plaintiff's plans 
prepared and submitted to him, when the defendant was to 
obtain contracts for some parts. of the work, and other 
parts he was fe carry out himself. In fact, the plaintiff was 
rather to take direction than to give them. The several 
allegations made in the defence that the plaintiff had not 
complied with his obligations as an architect were dealt with 
in detail, and judgment was given in favour of the plaintiff 
on those issues. Mr. Muir Mackenzie then proceeded to 
deal with the proper scale of remuneration to which the 
plaintiff was entitled. The general rule was laid down as 
follows:—If, after part performance of his work by an 
architect, the employer refuses to continúe the confratt of 
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employment, the architect can recover al] sums due for ser- 


vices rendered before refusal, and for what he has lost by not | estimated cost of the building. 


being permitted to complete the contract of employment ; 
or tbe architect may treat the contract as rescinded, and 
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to be applied, it cannot be based on £122,500 being the 
That sum may be the proper 
cost of the building as designed by the plaintiff; but the 
works were not carried out under a contract with a builder 


recover the value of the services he has rendered. Соп- | for a specified sum, and the defendant had a right during 
tmuing, Mr. Muir Mackenzie said that the plaintiff alleged | the progress of the work to make alterations for the purpose 


that, in addition to some charges for extra work by reason | of reducing the cost. 


of the defendant's refusal to go on with the contract of em- 


The learned Official Referee found 
that 34 per cent. on the cost of the entire work, which he 


ployment, he was entitied to remuneration on the scale pre- | estimated at £90,000, was an adequate and sufficient re- 


scribed by the Royal Institute of British Architects, as 


muneration and compensation in the circumstances of the 


applied to the special circumstances of the case, and in effect | case; and judgment for that amount, less the £1,000 already 


contended that a jury, or referee, is bound to award re- 
muneration on this basis, notwithstanding that on the evi- 
dence, and in the opinion of the jury or referee, the value of 
his services rendered is less in amount. The judges, in 
directing juries, have repeatedly declined to be bound by 
this rule, unless this scale of remuneration has been ex- 
pressly consented to, or it has been established that the 
owner has known that in employing the architect he would 
be charged in accordance with this scale. Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge in “ Burr v. Ridout " (^ The Times," February 22, 


Fig. 1. 


1893) said :—" You may adopt the scale if it would be a fair 
remuneration or compensation, but not as a binding scale ; 
to do otherwise would be to allow the architects to tax their 
own charges." In “Gwyther v. Gage" (Hudson, vol. 11., 
p. 21), the scale would have given the architect in the cir- 
cumstances of that case 24 per cent. The judge awarded 
a sum which worked out at 13 per cent. ‘Lhe following 
cases were also cited :—^" Farthing v. Tomkins ” (о L.T.R., 
566); " Fortner v. Joseph” (s L.C.J., 226); “ Ebdw v. 


o LL ML a 


paid and the 4760 paid into Court, was entered for the 
plamtiff accordingly. 
ж 


IMPROVED SLATING. 


ROM the Lock Slate Clip Co. we have received 
samples of their clip, an ingenious? invention for 
meeting all the requirements necessary to perfect 
The displacing of slates by being blown off is also 


slating. 


avoided by the use of this simple contrivance, which—by the 


Fig. 2. 


way—-is made of zinc, and consequently never rusts. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the effective clip, and the strip to which 
it 15 secured is shown in Fig. 2; while Fig. 3 shows the 
method of attachment. The strip (Fig. 2) having been 
nailed to the batten—or board—so that the shaped end or 
gauge shows below the slate when the latter is laid; the clip 
(Fig, 1) is pushed up along the joint as indicated at position 
2 (Fig. 3), with its flange below the slates. The strip is then 
raised just sufficient to allow the clip to pass under, when 
slight pressure of the former, and a gentle tap on the point 


McGowan” (vol. П. Hudson, р. 18). The plaintiff here | of the latter, will suffice to securely lock the slate in position. 


claims, by applying the scale, a sum equal to 4 per cent. 
on £122,500, together with some extra charges. I do not 
adopt that scale for two reasons. In ordinary circumstances, 
having regard. to the fact that defendant had built a large 
building in London before, and probably knew, or at anv 
rate must be taken to have known, the scale on which archi- 
tects base their charges, I should have been disposed to find 
that the defendant acquiesced in the scale so far as applic- 
able. But in this case the defendant, as I find, never in- 
tended to be bound by the charges of the scale in emploving 
the plaintiff. "The plaintiff had offered to do all the work 


Pos OW ә 


Гір. 3. 


for a remuneration at 33 per cent., and the defendant did 
not agree to employ him at a higher rate. 
scale, in the manner in which the plaintiff seeks to apply 


Like so many useful inventions, the operation is very 
simple, and takes much less time to perform than to describe. 
No holing is required, and the invention will, of course, 
be invaluable for repairs. In fixing new slating with this 
clip, it is necessary to nail the bottom row only, which 
effects a considerable saving on nails—those required for 
hxing the patent strip being much cheaper than those 
needed for nailing through slates. These clips, the cost of 
which is quite trifling, can be had for all sizes—"Ladies" to 
"Queens." 

Believing that their speciality only needs knowing to be 
in universal demand, the patentees are sending representatives 
to America, France, Belgium and Spain; and other countries 
will no doubt follow. A vast number of architects, builders 
and others have testified to its value; and amongst the most 
recent testimonials received 15 one from Mr. Т. P. Wray, 
architect, of Boroughbridge, which runs as follows:-—‘“T con- 
sider the slate clips received from you the very best thing 
upon the English market. Had I been fortunate enough to 
have seen your advertisement sooner, I should have used 
them on many occasions ; but will certainlv give you the first 
thought for the future.” This speaks for itself; and we are 
told the manufacturers are “flooded” with similar testi- 
monials from all over the world. Its general adoption 
appears, therefore, merely a matter of time. Any of our 
readers desirous of testing the utility of this invention should 
apply for a free sample to the Lock Slate Сір Company, 


Secondly, the | Penton Road. Staines (Middlesex), whose extensive works 


are at Warwick Place and Park Road, Worthing. They 


it, awards him a remuneration in excess of what 1$ reason- | have also a branch at 6, Cadogan Chambers, Cherrv Street, 


able or just in the circumstances. Further, whatever rate is 


WILLESDEN 


Birmingham (Mr. F. W. Alien, manager). 
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THE ŁONDON COUNTY HALL. 


OW that the general result of the County Hall Compe- 
tition has been fairly well grasped and analysed by 

a large number both of the general public and of the 
profession, it may be instructive to say a final word before 
the competition for this great and important work passes into 
the obscurity of history. Because it was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for architects and architecture, and one which cannot 
be repeated even in one or two hundred vears, it was an 


object of intense interest to the profession. As to the in- 


ception of the scheme, there has been a good deal said, and 
the greatest surprise has been felt that the Royal Institute 


of British Architects could countenance the conditions. 
Some of the ablest men in the profession abstained from 
competing, ostensibly at all events, as a matter of principle. 


But there were still a large number of able men willing to 
accept the conditions, and we have had ample evidence that 


amongst those whose designs were rejected in the first open 
competition, there were some who had ranked head and 
, 


shoulders in quality above several who were “selected " or 
The waste of money in- 


* invited" for the final competition. 
premiums amongst both the “selected” and the “invited” is 
sadly obvious to the trained architect. — It is impossible 
to suppose that there can now be any re-opening of the 
question of judgment in the first competition, but that it was 
manifestly against the weight of evidence as to architectural 
qualities, we find a remarkable consensus of opinion. 
wonder that in any and every system of assessment architects 
feel there is great uncertainty as to the best results! 

We now come to the final competition. And before we sav 
à word on this result, we wish to make our position quite 
clear. Had we only to offer our own opinion on the award 
we should have hesitated to repeat it again just now, espe- 
cially with the modification which a further insight into the 
problem reveals. But we have received, both in letters and 
conversation with many gentlemen who rank high in the pro- 
fession, and the value of whose opinions cannot be gainsaid, 
an expression .of such total disagreement with the award, 
that it is only fair to give it the prominence it deserves. 
These gentlemen, or most of them, would not pretend to call 
in question the award themselves. Indeed, we may suppose 
that neither they, any more than ourselves, would pretend 
for one moment that any effort should be made to upset the 
award, even if it were possible. "The conditions of the com- 
petition, curious and unsatisfactory as they were, have been 
accepted by the competitors, and thev at least must accept 
the award without revolt. In face of the respect and 
regard we have for the eminent assessors who have given 
the award, we for our part can be actuated by no other aim 
than to voice that professional opinion, which cannot very well 
otherwise make itself known. 

Premising, then, that our object is purely academic, and 
that we seek to echo no mere grievance of disappointed com- 
petitors, but to make it clear that the profession has an 
ideal which it may maintain throughout all and every dis- 
appointment, we venture on the following remarks, which 
we may feel sure will be taken in good part, even bv those 
who differ from them. 

_ Expression in architecture is, we suppose, taken as a pos- 
sibility and an aim by all our most capable men. There is 
а widespread belief that in any given building we may fairly 
well express its purposes, as to business, religion, govern- 
ment, justice, or other functions. But we may take this for 
granted, and vet find very great disagreement as to the way 
In which these feelings may find the best expression. And, 
further, in regard to the County Hall design, there is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to what the exact expression of the 
building should be. One very able gentleman to whom we 
complained that his design was like a face without a nose 
to it, disclaimed any belief in the necessity for a nose! He 
bent his back and lowered his face, and held aloft his two 
hands, and whilst thus graphically suggesting his own clever 
design, which had two flanking towers and no central feature 
Whatever, said, “the county council says % the public 
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‘are willing to admit. 
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through the medium of its building. ‘We are your servants.’ " 
So much for that side of the question. Then we had an 
opinion from another expert (these gentlemen are amongst 
the heads of the profession), who said it had always seemed 
to him that the digestive organs were subservient to the 
mental, and that to glorify the working parts of the building 
(housing hundreds of clerks) at the expense of the controlling 
apartments (in which deliberative government was carried on) 
was a great mistake. This gentleman forcibly expressed our 
own beliefs that the acceptable design for such a building 
as the County Hall should be dominated by the parts in 
which the highest mental forces were congregated, and that 
the dominating expression should be that of dignity and 
grandeur of outlook. 

. Now it was obvious enough that, im such able designs as 
that by Mr. Frank Atkinson, the dominance of the mental 
over the digestive organs was supreme to such a degree that 
no parsimonious councillor could be expected to swallow 
them at all! And it is open to question whether 
such frontages to the river as those suggested by 
Messrs. Russell and Cooper would not almost bring 
the County Hall into dominance over the Houses 
of «Parliament, and so create a political difficulty of the 
first order (resulting perhaps in handing over the police 


from the control of Parliament to the county council !). 


We may be permitted here to express our own views of the 
right expression of such a structure. We are of opinion 
that a recessed frontage to the river should have disclosed in 
the centre of the whole group a finely outlined council- 
chamber, grouped with library and members’ appartments 
into one fine central composition. Linked to the right and 
left should be self-contained pavilion blocks, housing each 
its distinctive and separate departments, and these would 
all have been bound together by open colonnades, which would 
give breadth and cohesion to the whole design. The design 
would thus be built up of a central administrative building. 
flanked by pavilion blocks forming the working parts, and 
no attempt would be made to give the appearance of one | 
consolidated block of buildings. which not only fails to pro- 
perlv express the purpose, but is practically more or less 
undesirable. 

Again and again we have been assured that architecture 
cannot be really fine unless it makes some appeal to the 
general public, and there mav be more truth in this than we 
At all evengs. St. Paul's Cathedral, 
the Houses of Parliament, and the Paris Opera House do 
make appeal both to laymen and professional alike, and we 
do not believe that Jt is impossible for the highest canons of 
art to be unsatisfied, even whilst a building makes also a 
strong appeal to the public imagination. We can be 
picturesque without being vulgar, and we сап be dignified 
and even austere without failing to interest. So also we may 
surely find a way to express the character of a building as to 
its exterior, without апу needless floundering in extravagance 
on the one hand, or in parsimonious handling on the other. 
We may well be told that our scheme as outlined above is 
far beyond the capacities of the site. But. that we should 
not admit. Ме maintain. there are limits as to 
where the desire for economy shouid be allowed to 
lead the designers of a great public building, and we cannot 
for ourselves admit that the only way out of the difficulty 
created by such a site as that adopted for the County Hall 
was to make one solid pile of economical building expres- 
sive of all the architectural sentiment that such а structure 
might be expected to call forth. We are asked to admit that 
it is absolutely necessary for all the immense detailed work 


of the county council to be concentrated together on one site. 


This is one of the initial premisses, the right of which we кету 
much doubt. We are inclined to think that, in view of the 
ceaseless growth of municipal clerkships, the question has 
now arisen whether it is not wiser to treat the government of 
London more after the fashion of the Government of the 
Empire. The Houses of Parliament do not comprise both 
the administrative and the detailed working of Government, 
for we have our War, our Admiralty, our Home and Colo- 
India Offices housed in separate buildings. 
So we may well ask if the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of the County Council are to grow at the 
present rate, where they are going to stop. And it is a fair 
question to ask—whether the grouping together of the ad. 
ministrative heads of departments, together with the 
members of council in their chambers and committee-rooms 
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and conference haH, is not enough to attempt on one site, for 
even this means a huge building? 

Now, if we are told that the above interpellation is beside 
the mark as to our present article, we reply tbat it, at least, 
justifies us in the belief that some moderate limit of accom- 
modation for clerks is surely to be aimed at, and if some 
twenty-five thousand feet are to be cut out of the accepted 
design, on account of its excessive projection towards the 
river, we may surely conclude that the accommodation asked 
for in the conditions is rather to be taken as the maximum 
than the minimum. And what is to be said as to future 
extension, if the work of the council is going to grow? Is 
the whole character of this great building, or group of 
buildings, to be spoilt, because so many more score of clerks 
are to be accommodated on a cramped site, involving central 
corridors, with doubtful expedients of light and ventilation? 

Coming now to the fine part of the problem before us, viz., 
the dignified architectural expression of a home for the first 
municipality in the world, can we wonder if many of the 
. unplaced designs erred somewhat on the side of exaggera- 
ton? It is all very well to be economical and simple in 
plan, but we want the simplicity of fine scale and due 
proportion, and it hardly consorts with one's notion of the 
dignity of a great council-chamber that you approach it 
direct from the entrance staircase across a mere landing! 
The great salle d'attente in one of the designs is surely 
nearer the mark than that. Those competitors who set aside 
corridors for public use, corridors for members' use, separate 
approach and access for members to their council-chamber 
— who made careful calculation for the official and public 
use of the building—and who produced well-lighted internal 
courts, with lighting down to the ground floor at not more 
than forty-five degrees angle—these are the only ones who 
have seriously grappled with the difficulties. If vou reduce 
the space needful for dignity of plan, you may accomplish 
much; and if you traverse all accepted methods of dealing 
with the problem of municipal offices, you may do still more. 

We have heard a great deal from time to time about the 
quality of plan in design, and have been told that plan comes 
first, and before all. We do not admit that, but we do 
maintain that there is such a thing as fine architectural skill 
expressed in plan, and we were disappointed not to find more 
of it in this competition, especially from some who should 
have given us better things. We have always remembered 
the comparison between the two designs for the Chelsea 
Baths, which Mr. Norman Shaw placed first and second in 
the first competition. The plan design he placed 
first, by Messrs. Wills and Anderson, was a piece of 
architecture; the design of plan which he placed 
second was merely an ingenious bit of scheming. But 
in great public buildings, you must have architecture in 
plan, if you are to get fine results, and on this ground we 
must say we have sympathy with several of the unsuccessful 
competitors, whose years of study of municipal planning has 
Jed them to very different results from that in the accepted 
design, and who might well be afraid as to how far they are 
likely to be successful in future competitions, if settled on 
similar lines. 

There is a moral for competitors, and perhaps for non- 
competitors, too, In any competition, especially in important 
ones like this of the London County Hall. In this latter, ex- 
perienced competitors have been taken entirely unawares as 
to what lines of judgment would count in the award. Here 
we must emphatically opine that economy was the first and 
chief consideration. Old stagers may well feel astonished at 
the daring of the accepted plan. With all their experience 
behind them, they dare not have risked it. But the risk has 
won, and now, having won, it is quite legitimate to hope that 
some visions of municipal splendour may be allowed to 
lighten a scheme which, in its audacious simplicity, we con- 
fess to finding a little dull. The “stroke of genius” in the 
winning design has been stated to be the placing of a central 
conference hall in a crescent-shaped recess in Belvedere 
Road. И the hall is not carried out, it is to be hoped the 
need for the crescent will be found to disappear; if it is 
carried out, it represents a scheme which is not without very 
material drawbacks which further consideration may alleviate. 

As to the best results which the competition has elicited, 
we believe every architect of more than average ability and 
discernment must have felt a regret and a disappointment. 
It is marvellouslv easv to be critical, we know, but we believe 
that, after the first disappointment which inevitably follows 
these great. competitions, architects are only too eager to take 


comfort in whatever may be found to redeem the whole result 
from the commonplace. In the County Hall competition, 
however, we find no basis left on which to build much con- 
gratulation for modern design. In an exceptionally discern- 
ing article, the “(Morning Post” says: “What strikes one 
most is the lack of originality. The splendid symmetry and 
sweep of the Louvre apparently dominated the imagination 
of the competitiors, but its breadth and stately elegance, both 
in scale and detail, is absent in all the drawings on exhi- 
bition." 

Of the winning design, the “Morning Post" says: “On 
the whole, the new county council building, in so far as the 
drawings indicate, will not add greatly to the distinction of 
the external aspect of London's architectural Renaissance.” 
And further: "Utility has blinded Mr. Knott in his treat- 
ment of the exterior. A long line of uninteresting chimneys 
breaks the rigidity of the roof, and, seen from the roadway, 
how will the domed hall look in its relation to the principal 
building? Judging from the architect's design, the dome will 
rise out of harmony with the lines and masses of the main 
building, and hide the finely placed pediment.” Summaris- 
ing the points of the design, the “Irish Builder" has the 
following : — The fact is that, despite a certain dignity in- 
separable from the elongated repetition of dignified, if com- 
monplace features, the exterior has little or nothing, save 
the dignity that inevitably, in such cases, results from the 
absence of vulgar ostentation and poor detail. As to the 
effective massing, and intelligent, not to say artistic group- 
ing of essential parts and chief features, the design simply 
makes no claim or attempt. It is poor and commonplace, 
and owes its first place to the simplicitv, directness, dignity, 
and even brilliance of the planning. The elevational treat- 
ment is weak—very weak. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive such a design—no matter what its merits of planning 
—being placed first in a French competition; in fact, no 
French architect would venture upon making so important a 
design with such a complete and hopeless disregard for all 
sense of grandeur and dignity of proportion—in point of fact, 
with so little thought of the variety and magnificence of the 
opportunitv afforded." | 

We should have felt, in view of so wide expression of feel- 
ing as to the award, that we were wanting in some sort of 
duty to the.profession, if we failed to give expression to it. 
But, having had our grumble, we may close with the hope 
that wider and more generous views may prevail, and afford 
the clever author, who has been brought forth to fame and 
fortune, a fair opportunity to write on the record of our 
time some architectural picture which reflects the best 
thoughts of modern architecture. As it stands we consider 
the whole effect, both as regards plan and exterior, is want- 
ing in dignity and quality of interest, and having secured 
an architect of real talent, the council should treat him with 
à generous freedom, and give him every chance to finally 
evolve a design worthy to house a body whose administrative 
functions are without a parallel in the world. 


kk 


AN arbitration case is now being heard at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Westminster, in connection with a claim for 
compensation made against the London County Council т 
respect of premises doomed to demolition through the pro- 
jected erection of the new County Hall. The claimants are 
Holloway Bros., Ltd., builders and contractors, who, since 
1900, have been the lessees of the Victoria Wharf, a site 
occupying a position between Belvedere Road and the river, 
and their claim against the London County Council is for 
no less a sum than £230,000. The claim, as explained by 
Mr. Morten, is made up of the following items : —Compensa- 
tion for land and buildings, £60,000; fixed machinery and 
fixtures, 415.000; removal of fixed plant and stock and 
depreciation, 44,500; two years’ rent of new premises, 
#,4,500; time of principals during the two years, organising 
the removal and superintending the erection and fitting up of 
the new premises, £2,250; loss of trade upwards of 10,009. 
The claimants estimated their annual loss of profits would 
һе £86,668, and 1} vears of the profits was taken as being 
the sum which should be awarded Messrs. Holloway as com- 
pensation for the trade disturbance. Since the claimants 
moved into their present premises there had been, said coun- 
sel, an enormous increase in their business, and in the rate 
of profits. When they were turned out there would be no 
other place to which they could go between Battersea up the 
river, and East Greenwich down the river. 
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for the 


public 
the accepted London 


* Sphere." This 


general 

illustrating 
design in the 
trates the new County 
ground, and bevond their solid mass appears 
turesque perspective of the Houses of Parliament. 


curious to contemplate the fact that this solid, unemotional 
building has been directly inspired by one whose interpreta- 
tion of the tvpically picturesque English domestic architec- 


ture occupied the best years of his life, and will inevitably 
For it will be 


with Mr. Norman Shaw the study and 
practice of Classic Renaissance has been a matter of short 
time, compared to the length of his career, and one can hardly 
be convinced that his later manner is an easy or natural 
method for him, as it certainly represents his least successful 


constitute his chief claim to distinction. 
remembered that 


work. 

A GEORGIAN Society has ‘been founded in Dublin 
“for recording examples of 18th-century domestic archi- 
tecure and decoration in Dublin.” This is surely a 
good and useful society, but we may hope its efforts 
will nat be limited to “recording,” but will do something 
towards “preserving” as well. We note that the president 
of the Irish Architectural Association (Mr. R. M. Butler) has 
taken an active part in the matter, and proposed the election 
of the first officers. Amongst the hon. vice-presidents is Sir 
Thomas Drew, and the president is the Rev. J. P. Mahaffv, 
D.C.L., C.V.O. At the founders’ meeting on the 21st inst., 
Sir Thomas Drew said he regretted the fact that there was 
not now existing one-third of the fine Georgian architecture 
there was half a century ago. He mentioned that formerly 
there were 24 guilds in Dublin. Some had guild houses and 
some had not, but there was only one left, and that was 
the hall of the Weavers’ Guild in the Coombe. It was in the 
very last stage of dilapidation, but he thought that in good 
hands it could be saved. He suggested that the society 
might be doing a good work if it got possession of this last 
old Guild Hall, and saved it from complete extinction. 


LADIES and gentlemen interested in the aims and objects of 
the society are desired to communicate with Dr. E. M'Dowell- 
Cosgrave, hon. secretary, 5, Gardiner's Row, Dublin. The 
annual subscription has been fixed at one guinea, which will 
entitle the subscriber to one copy of the illustrated publica- 
tion, which it is intended shall be issued to subscribers only. 
It is hoped that the series of illustrations will constitute an 
interesting and valuable record of the period, and in time to 
come attain an enhanced value. The hon. secretary has 
arranged with a skilled photographer to take photographs of 
any ceiling or other piece of decorative work in the city at 
a fixed charge of 5s., which will include one copy for the 
owner or occupier and one for the society. By this means 
it 15 hoped to devise an arrangement by which those who 
cannot see their way to joining may still help the work of the 


society. 


FEw more interesting Papers have been read at the Institute 
than that by Mr. Francis Fox on the Winchester Cathedral 
Foundations, a summary of which appeared і. our issue 
last week. | Not only in matter, but in manner was Mr. 
Fox interesting, and the illustrated report of his Paper in the 
current Institute “Journal” is one of the best of its kind 
we have had. "The chief object of Mr. Fox's Paper was to 
call attention to the value of the grouting machine as a 
method of repairing old walls at a minimum cost with a 
maximum strength. | ; 


Last week we published some report of Mr. Hunt’s action 
Against Mr. Schultess Young for libel. As the case has been 
settled, we need not go into further detail, but sum up the 
final result on the 22nd inst. :—It will be remembered that 
the plaintiff, Mr. Hunt, architect, sued Mr. Schultess 
Young. for damages for alleged libels and slanders uttered 
at various meetings of the Acton District Council, and in 
other places, charging Mr. Hunt with having bribed certain 
members of the council in order to obtain employment by 
the council. The defence set up was that the libels were 
uttered on a privileged occasion, and were fair comment on 


N unfortunate contrast benefit of the 
is offered by last week's plate, 

County Hall 
bird’s-eye view illus- 
Hall buildings in the near fore- 
the pic- 
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a matter of public interest, spoken without malice. 
evidence was heard in support of the defendant's case to 
disprove any malice on the part of the defendant. At the 
conclusion of the evidence, Mr. Montague Lush, K.C., ad- 
dressed himself to his Lordship in order to prove that the 
occasion on which the libels were published were not 
privileged. His Lordship said he should hold that the occa- 
sions were privileged, but suggested to counsel that he 
thought this was a case where they might very well advise 
their clients to come to some arrangement. ‘Counsel con- 

ferred together for some time, and eventually Mr. Montague 
Lush, on behalf of the plaintiff; announced that, as Mr. 

Schultess Young was willing to withdraw any imputations 

upon the plaintiff's character, the plaintiff was willing to 

withdraw the allegation of malice on the part of Mr. Schultess 

Young, and also any allegation to the effect that Mr. 

Schultess Young had intentionally made a false note of the 

proceedings at their interview. Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., for 
the defendant, said that his client wished to do everything 

that was generous, that at the time he had merely sought 

inquiry, and now wished to withdraw any and every impu- 

tation on the character of Mr. Hunt. Mr. Justice Darling 

said the parties were much to be congratulated on having 

come to an amicable arrangement; that it was not a pity 

the case had been fought out in open Court, as thereby the 

matters which had been the subject of comment amongst 

a number of people were fully disclosed, and he hoped the 

investigation would satisfy everyone that there was nothing 

wrong. 
THREE great town houses which were offered for sale on 
Wednesday had to be withdrawn. Mr. Alfred Beits 
bachelor house at 26, Park Lane, notable for its resemblance 
to a country house rather than a town house on a confined 
site, was withdrawn after a final offer of £54,000, and 
bought in at £60,000, which is supposed to represent about 
half the cost. Lord Nunbumholme's, 41, Grosvenor Square, 
which cost £100,000 to build, received a final offer of 
only £42,000. Lord Walsingham's Eaton House, Eaton 
Square, was withdrawn at £8,500. 


IN connection with the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
a meeting of the Chapel Committee was held last week in 
the chapel of the Order in St. Paul's Cathedral to consider 
designs for a reredos submitted by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, 
the Cathedral architect, and other matters. It was decided 
that as the funds at present at the disposal of the committee 
would not admit of the immediate erection of a reredos on 
the scale of the designs submitted, the architect should be 
requested to prepare a further design commencing on a 
less elaborate scale, in such a way as to be capable of expan- 
sion at a future time if funther sums are placed at the dis- 


posal of the committee. 


QuiTE an interesting pamphlet is the Board of Education's 
publication on the National Competitions for 1907, just issued 
(price 3s.), containing as it does the detailed reports of the 
examiners, and many illustrations of prize works. We cannot 
say that we think the coloured frontispiece of stained glass 
was worth doing. It is a mistake to do this sort of thing 
unless it suggests a standard of something like high 


excellence. 


* 


MR. COUNCILLOR J. S. NeETTLEFOLD’s book on “Practical 
Housing" will be issued in a few days bv the Garden City 
Press, Ltd., 6, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Mr 
Nettlefold's unique experience as chairman for some years 
of the Corporation Housing Committee of one of the lares 
cities of the Empire, as well as his prolonged and detailed 
study of the subject at home and abroad, gives him the 
highest qualifications to advise on these very important mat- 
ters. In order that the book may have the widest possible 


circulation, it will be sold at 1s. nett. 


MESSRS. ‘CONSTABLE have just published an important work 
on the subject of “ Portuguese Architecture," by Mr. W. Crum 
Watson. It is the first English work devoted entirely to this 
subject, which is here dealt with in a comprehensive manner. 
Every building of note which is famous for its architectural 
features has been visited personally by the author. An intro- 
duction discusses the relation of Portuguese architecture to 
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the history of the country, and it is shown how closely it is 
possible to read a nation’s progress in the structures raised 
by its people. Painting, church plate, and tile work are also 
dealt with, and several chapters are devoted to the influence 
of the Moors. The book contains about 100 illustrations 
from photographs, as well as two coloured illustrations of 
wall tiles, a map, and numerous plans. 


A 


THE marriage of Mr. Н. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.I., A.M.I.C.E., barrister-at-law, son of the late Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher, M.P., D.L., F. R.I.B.A., and Mrs. 
Banister Fletcher, of Anglebay, West Hampstead, and Miss 
Lydia Lindrea, only daughter of Mr. T. T. Lindrea, J.P., 
and Mrs. T. T. Lindrea, of Eastfield, Westbury-on- Trym, 
took place at the Westminster Cathedral on the 25th inst. 
The ceremony was conducted by the Very Rev. Canon Coxon, 
assisted by the Right Rev. Monsignor Howlett, D.D. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Fredk. E. E. Schenck, 
F.S.A., sculptor, aged 58, who died last Friday in a private 
nursing-home at Clapham Common, S.W. Мі. Schenck's 
able work is well known in architectural circles. 


Mr. ]онм Barnes Corson, F.R.I.B.A., Reylayne House, 
Shawford, Winchester, and of 45, Jewry Street, Winchester, 
architectural surveyor for the Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester Cathedral, has left 415,170. 


BEFORE Mr. Butler Wilson, architect, of Leeds, acting as 
arbitrator, at Barnsley Town Hall, on the zist inst., Mr. 
R. Ruffles, a Barnsley builder, claimed £291 4s. 7d. from 
the Barnsley Education Committee, for extras in connection 
with the erection of the Doncaster Road Schools. Mr. 
E. W. Dyson, the architect for the schools, a vear ago, certi- 
fied the sum due as 412 12s. 71d. Mr. Ruffles admitted he 
had made mistakes in his original contract, and also that 
whilst he had quoted the making of drains 3ft. deep at 
15. 10d. per yard, he quoted 2s. 7d. per yard for drains 2ft. 
deep. He had made similar errors in quoting the building 
of walls. He denied having altered the prices of quantities. 
Mr. R. Dixon, architect, of Barnsley, gave evidence in sup- 
port of the claim, and denied that there was any feeling of 
animosity on his part towards Mr. Dyson, whose plans had 
been accepted in preference to his. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held on the rgth inst. within the secretary’s 
chambers, 115, St. Vincent Street Мг. James M. Monro, 
F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. The following gentle- 
men were unanimously elected Fellows of the institute, viz. : 
Johu Steel, Post Office Buildings, Wishaw, and John Bar- 
bour, 7, Bath Street, Glasgow. The annual grant by the 
institute of 4,7 7s. for prizes tothe Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture was renewed. It was reported that a selection of 
the К.Е. B. A. prize drawings would be sent for exhibition in 
Glasgow. The exhibition will be held during the fortnight 
commencing April 11 next. 
a 

WE have received the prospectus of the Scottish College of 
Architecture, 108, Douglas Street, Blythswoud Square, Glas- 
gow, of which the founder and principal is Мг. D. Bennet 
Dobson, 1.4. The college has been founded with the object 
of providing educational facilities for young men desirous of 
qualifying for examinations of outside educational bodies 
whose certificates are considered necessary in the obtaining 
of good building appointments. Commodious and central pre- 
mises, comprising demonstration, lecture, model and sample 
rooms, ete., have been secured and fitted up with the latest 
equipment of science apparatus. 


IN connection with the Edinburgh Typographia, Mr. Hippo- 
ме J. Blane, R.S.A., delivered a lecture on Monday in the 
Protestant Institute, George ТУ. Bridge, Edinburgh, on 
“Medieval Abbeys: Their Place as Schools of Art.” Mr. 
Will. К. Smith, K.C., who presided over a large and appre- 
ciative audience, said the subject was one which he would 
be sure to treat in а manner which would be both instructive 
and interesting. 
regard monasteries as places of lh ness and corruption. It 
was Naht and necessary that they should occasionally be re- 
minded that, after all, there might be such a thing as a 
healthy and wholesome monastery, and that even abbots had 


They in Scotland were too much inclined to 
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something to do with the advancement of civilisation. Mr. 
Hippolyte ‘Blanc, in the course of his lecture, dealt with the 
history of the development of the abbey, from the isolated 
hermit's cell to the grouping of these in villages wih a 
common thurch, to their union in connected form round the 
church, as in the Eastern monasteries, and, later, in one 
home, ranged round a cloister, as in the monasteries of 
Western Europe. 
evolution explained in a large series of plans by lantern 
slides. The daily occupations in the monastery were touched 
upon, and the provisions made for carrying these out were 
pointed out in a plan, drawn in the ninth century for the 
monastery of St. Gall. 
arrangements for the community of monks, the provision for 
guests, school-rooms, accommodation for cattle and domestic 
animals, granary, mills, kitchen gardens, doctor's house and 
herb-garden, placed all round the church and cloister. The 
industries were specially referred to, and many slides illus- 
trating specimens of the art work produced were thrown on 
the screen. 


These were illustrated and their gradual 


From this plan were explained the 


These comprised illuminated manuscripts, gold 
and silver ornaments, enamelled shrines, glass and wall 


decorations, stone carvings and statuary, and, finally, a few 
of the finest of our abbeys and cathedrals designed and exe- 
cuted by monks were displayed. 


AT the Leeds School of Art on Tuesday, Mr. Sidney Kitson 


gave an interesting lecture on “English Architecture of the 


18th Century.” He described how the robust traditional style 


of building initiated by Inigo Jones lasted down to the end 
of the 18th century. 
of the 18th century was to some extent the age of the 


He pointed out that the first quarter 


amateur architect, and illustrated his remarks by views of 
Castle Howard; while from 1725 to 1775 architecture in this 
country was academic, and infinite pains were taken with the 
details of all buildings. Work by Gibbs and Chambers was 
shown to illustrate this period, and attention was drawn to 
the excellent work which was done by the provincial archi- 
tects of the time, notably by Wood, of Bath, and Carr, of 
York. It was pointed out that the style of the smaller 
buildings of the 18th century was the result of evolution 
from Gothic times, modified by the examples of conscious 
design exhibited in the larger work of the period. In the 
last quarter of the century the traditional style broke down 
before the Greek revival, which was to be followed in time 
by the Gothic revival, and by other revivals which are still 
with us. 


ALTHOUGH powers are being sought under the Public Offices 
Sites (Extension) Bill to construct am archway over the 
southern end of Downing Street, there is no immediate m- 
tention of proceeding with the work, says the “ Daily News. 
Such a structure would connect the Home Office with the 
Privy Council, and would be a fitting termination to the 
general scheme of architecture which has led to the erection 
of the beautiful archway shortly to be unveiled at the bottom 


of Charles Street. The archway at the corner of Downing. 


Street would, it is interesting to note, praotically cover the 
site which was occupied unil 1828 bv a famous old hostelrie 
Е : a Ma ok. > ” 
known as the “Cat and Bagpipes. 


WESTMINSTER City Council last week considered a proposal 
to pave the whole of Grosvenor Square with wood blocks. 
Councillor Flint, as representing the Middle-Class Defence 
Organisation, moved that the resolution of the council at the 
previous meeting, authorising the paving of the square during 
the present vear, be revoked. Of the twenty-three squares m 
the city, he said, only four were wood-paved. The proposal 
would involve an outlay of £10,000, spread over a pene 
of six years. He read a list of residents in Grosvenor Square 
who hàd been circularised, and were all against the scheme. 
They included the Countess of Somerset, Tord Strathconn 
Lady Trollope, Tady Margaret Charteris, Marv < ountess 0 
Harrowby, Sir Howard Vincent, Tord ‚William Cecil, Mr. 
Hope Morley, Мг. Cazalet, Lieut.-Colonel Vivian, and AM 
J. B. Joel. Alderman Everitt, chairman of the Highways 
Committee, said every member of the committee who view 
the square was in favour of wood paving, which would cost 
about the same as macadam and be cheaper to keep clean. 
Captain Jessel moved as an amendment. that the question 
should be adjourned till the inbabitants of the square Ч 

been furnished with official information and their views asc 
tained. This was agreed to. 
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A CELEBRATED excavator and antiquary. writes that: * From 
past ages the English law has claimed for the Crown all 
treasure ac cidentally discovered. Such a law is the best way 
to ensure that no such discoveries are made known, 
drive the finder to put all such treasures in the melting-pot.” 
But Dr. Martin m his Paper on ^ Treasure Trove” 
before the Society of Arts, says: "On the other hand, the 
law of treasure trove, as it stands to-day, rarely receives its 
mead of praise. ‘To the author of the present Paper, the 
wide-spread condemnation of the law appears to be founded 
upon an inadequate perception of what the state of affairs 
would be in the absence of the law of treasure trove. То 
avoid the evils which have been alleged against the law, not 
a lessening of its rigour is called for, but greater stringency 
and uniformity in its application, Increase in its scope, and, 


what so easily could be accomplished without legislation, 
In fact, it is not less 


but more.” 


and to 


a in its administration. 
law of treasure trove that is required, 


IN connection with the controversy now proceeding т Bir- 
mingham in reference to the proposal to use Norwegian 
granite in preference to the ‘British product for the council 
house extension, Mr. John Freeman, managing director of 
John Freeman, Sons, and Co., granite merchants, Penryn, 
has sent the following letter to the Birmingham town clerk :- 

“Dear Sir,---In view of the controversy which has appeared 
in the Press. we beg to sav that we are willing to undertake 
the supply of granite required in the council house extension 
from Cornish quarries, dressed. ready for setting, and de- 
livered to Birmingham, at the price quoted for Norwegian 
grev Roval granite, which, we understand, 18 85. 6d. per 
cube. We are prepared to accept. this responsibility for the 
supply, although up to the present, the foreign granite having 
heen specified, we have been unable to see the drawings." 


SPEAKING of Sir James Knowles, К.С.У.О.. proprietor and 
editor of the “Nineteenth Century and After,” the 5 Trish 
Builder” savs:— “ Born October 13. 1831, he was educated 
first ina private school, then at Umversity College, and finally 
as an architect in his father's office and in Maly. He was the 
designer of many fine architectural works, chief of which are 
to be found in London and Its neighbourhood. Among them 
were Aldworth, Lord Tennyson's Surrey residence; Kensing- 
ton House, with its gardens and adjuncts; The Thatched 
House Club, St. James’ s Street: the public garden and 
fountain in Leicester Square; the Albert Mansions, Victoria 
Street; St. Saviour's, St. Philip's. and St. Stephen's churches 
at Clapham, From an early age he was engaged in litera- 
ture. He wrote many contributions to reviews and maga- 
zines, and in 1860 compiled from Sir Thomas Malory 5 The 
Storv of King Arthur," a work which reached a sixth edition. 
He had a wonderfully great interest in the knowledge of art 
of course, it was mainly as а greai 


in all its branches ; lu. 
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editor that he became famous. Тһе “Nineteenth Century” 
was founded by him in 1857 with his own money. He had | 
previously heen for some seven vears editor of the * Contem- 


porary Review.” 


—€— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Е our vounzer readers want to have a try at designs for 
small emolument, they will perhaps trv for the prizes 
offered. in connection with the Ainsdale Cottage and 

Bungalow Exhibition, to be held from August to October 
next. The prizes are very small, only Уло and 43. and 
cannot add to anvone beyond the student stage. for it 
seems to us Little profit results from giving the best of one's 
efforts for such a difficult subject, even In the best cases, 
where a really proper commission is offered. Тһе Seaside 
Garden Village Co. at 120. Low Street, Southport, are to 


be applied to for з 


Toe authors of the three premiate led re siens for Acton Town | 
Hall have now been disclosed. They are: First (No. 26) 
> ме howe illustrated. last week Messrs Herbert Davis. 
F.R.LB.A.. and К.Р, Oglesby. of 1. Raymond Вий ех, 
Grav's Inn: second (No, 6), Mr. Г. В. Gridley (of W. H. 
Raffles and G ridley). то. Gray's Inn Square; and third (No 
34). Mr. Newman, High Holborn. On the survevor's esti- 

mate, showing No. 6 to be cheaper than No. 26, the council 
have decided to adopt No. 6 if the author will promise it 


— 1. 
———— _—_ 
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сап be carried out for £18,000, though the council do not 
appear to have given No. 26 the chance to prove the same 


thing! 


AT last week's meeting of Worcestershire Education Com- 
mittee, the General Purposes Sub-committee reported that 
they had examined twelve sets of plans for the new school in 
Golden Hillock Road, Yardley, and recommended the ac- 
ceptance of those prepared by Mr. John G. Dunn, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, which provided accommodation for 420 
children in each of three separate departments. The esti- 
mated cost of the school buildings was 412,400, exclusive of 
cookery centre and caretaker's house, which were estimated to 
cost about 4473 and 4373 respectively. The report was 


adopted. 


Tug Baths Committee of the Rochdale Corporation, assisted 
by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F. R. E. B. A., have awarded the pre- 
miums in the Castleton Branch Baths competition as follows: 
ist. Messrs. Wallis and Bowden, 33. Old Queen Street, West- 
2nd, Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan, Roch- 


minsier, S.W. ; 
Rochdale. Competitors 


dale; 3rd, Mr. P. W. Hathaway, 
ean inspect the designs until March 2nd, between 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 


MR. Ernest T. WATKIN, architect. and surveyor, of Swan 
Chambers, Burslem, has been successful im a competition for 
a church to be erected in the town of Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Western Canada. to cost about 4 5.000. It will be followed 
bv the erection of a rectory and Sunday schools. The com- 
petition was а local one; but Mr. W atkin was allowed to 


compete by reason of his brother, who lives in Canada, ob- 


taining the permission. 


Lutron Education Commitece invite architects willing to 
compete in a limited competition for an elementary. school 
to be erected id Dunstable Кола, Luton. to submit. their 
names to the secretary of education, at the town hall, by 
March 9. Of these. six will be chesen to send designs. and 
the committee, with professional assistance, will selet the 
design thev consider mest suitable. The author of such 
design will be emploved to carry out the work, and paid in 
accordance with the schedule of eh: rges sanctioned by the 
К.Г.В.А. To the unsuccessful selected competitors an 


honorarium of £10 each will be paid. 


THe following. in reference to the Pontypridd Union Offices, 


appears in the 5 RIT B.A. Journal *:— The conditions of this 
competition being wholly unsatisfactory, members are re- 
quested not Yo take part in it.— Edmund Wimperis, hon, sec. 


competitions committee. 


ж 
OUR LETTER BOX 
THE LONDON COUNTY HALT. COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR SIR, - Т am exceedingly sorry to trespass again upon 
your valuable space, but on referring to the Е which 
appeared: above my name in vour issue of the 21st. I find, 
through being hurried at the time, that certain. inaccuracies 
have crept into clauses 7 and 12 thereof, 

My remarks to the effect that design No. 
lapped the limits of the site, as laid down in the conditions 
of competition, should have been ШЫ by referring. to 
the limits set forth on the go-ineh scale pran that ace ompanied 


106 had over- 


the conditions. This, as you know. showed а yoft. space 
between the river т age and the proposed "m lines, and 
if not 


I believe every competitor accepted such as а tacit, 
an absolute requirement. | 

The assessors are evidently of the same opinion, as they 
criticise the encroachments upon that space bv No. 106 т 
but why they did not give a definite reply to 
85 15 past comprehension! 
Knott for my oversight. and sent 


their report ; 
competitor s. question No. 
I have apologise «l to Mr. 
i him a сору of this. letter. 
Since last writing vou, Т have received a reply 
county council. to the effect. that “the КЫШ. 
ceived and published the award of the assessors on the re- 
sult of the competition, the committee cannot see their w ay 


from the 
having re- 
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to recommend the council to re-open the matter in any par- 
ticular.” 

. Needless to say, I did not ask for any “re-opening,” but, 
In Common justice, under the specified special circumstances 
of my case, that I be favoured with the assessors’ reasons 
for excluding design No. 87 from the “final” competition. 

Judges in every court give reasons for their judgments, 
and I have yet to be convinced that assessors in architec- 
tural competitions are entitled to assume a more arbitrary 
position than they! 

I have again written, asking the county council to re- 
consider their reply, and am in the meantime waiting and 
wondering how long the profession will sit still and look on 
at this injustice.— Yours faithfullv, 

ARTHUR Н. Кеш, F.R.I.B.A. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND CURRENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 


PP nen 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—In his Paper on reinforced concrete, read before the 
Sheffield Society of Architects, and reported in your last issue, 
Mr. Kahn advocates facing it with stone, brick, or glazed 
tiles. Permit me to suggest that glazed tiles would make 
a much more suitable and logical facing than stone or brick, 
especially in the comparatively narrow streets of cities. With 
tiles, colour could be obtained ; the lack of which in London 
has been so often lamented. Certainly, the result would not 
be so ornamental as with stone, but this might not be an 
unmixed disadvantage. It is a question whether monu- 
mentalism has not been overdone in some quarters, when 
we have rows of shops presuming to masquerade as public 
buildings. Suitable expression, and the purpose of the 
building still count for something in architecture. — The great 
idea in some quarters seems to be to put in as much Port- 
land stone in positions where 1t is simply dirt—according to 
the definition of a celebrated statesman—' Matter in the 
wrong place. —I am, etc., 

W. J. M. LEVERTON. 


—Ó TN 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STIRLING MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
First PREMIATED DESIGN. 


SALMON AND SON AND GILLESPIE, Architects, Glasgow. 
FROM. the report accompanying the competitive plans, 
November, 1907, we take the following description : — 

The leading principle in this design is that of giving 
the accommodation required in a straightforward and sensible 
way, bearing in mind the unique situation of Stirling, his- 
torically and geographically. Тһе convenient grouping of 
the different buildings, with the careful arrangement of each 
part, produces naturally that partial symmetry, relieved by 
accident of outline, which characterises Scottish architec- 
ture. No subservience to ancient proportions has prevented 
the fenestration being arranged to adequately illuminate the 
100ms. The spirit of the Scottish style is maintained. 

The council-chamber is placed on the first floor, at the 
quietest corner, and, rising above the upper back 
walk, will command a wide prospect. ‘The town clerk's 
office adjoins this, but the plans show best the various ar- 
rangements of offices and other apartments. The courtyard 
is arranged in a convenient and picturesque wav, so as to be 
a pleasant and spacious place. 

The heating will be by hot-water radiators, in window re- 
cesses and vestibules. The fresh air inlets will be through 
the radiators. Extract ducts will be taken from every part 
worked bv electric fans. 

The materials generally will be simple, local as far as suit- 
able, and used in the traditional methods of the district. 
Outer walls to be warm-coloured sandstone, built with good 
Scotch lime mortar. Internal walls. hard-burned clay brick. 
Damp-proof courses; pavement roofs, stone slates bedded in 
mortar; outside woodwork, red pine; finishings, cypress; 
joisting, red pine; flooring, first quality piteh-pine in the 
principal rooms. 

The entrances, corridors, etc., will be laid with concrete, 
in which will be bedded pavement flags, in simple patterns. 
The drains wilb be cast iron, with lead staved joints, to 


stand air-pressure equal to 6in. mercury. 
to be by first-class makers, but of simple design. 
wiring, complete draw-in system, in enamelled, solid-drawn, 
screwed 
fittings, except in the most important places. 
items by which expense amounts up would be saved to pro- 


of Western India should be like. 


The fittings are 
Electric 


steel tubes and inspection-boxes. No ornamental 


АМ general 


vide some notably fine pieces of craftsmanship. 


If the whole scheme is carried out as shown, the cost 
will be about £40,000. 


k== 
THE BOMBAY MUSEUM COMPETITION. 
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N the whole, I feel I must award A the first place. 

As to personal predilection for the purpose, I prefer 

B. As to the best chance for fresh and suitable 
architectura] achievement in colour, etc., I should choose C. 
As to what will express the purpose of the building, and 
most interest the public, I would award the first place to D." 

In some such form we might summarise the decision of 
the assessor on the Bombay Museum Competition. There 
were 12 designs submitted in a first competition, amongst 
architects practising in India, and two of these, Nos. 7 and 
12, were selected for final competition, with four sent from 
English architects. The four firms of English architects 
(nominated by Мг. T. Е. Collcutt) were Messrs. J. S. 
Gibson, Lanchester and Rickards, Jas. Miller, and J. W. 
Simpson and Ayrton. 

The assessor, Mr. S. Begg, F.R.I.B.A., comments on the 
designs as follows : — 

No. 14 (Messrs. Simpson and Ayrton) is the design which 
most nearly fulfils my preconceptions of what the Museum 
This is a very broad, 
simple and restrained, and at the same time an effective 
piece of work, in a dignified phase of the Renaissance. 

No. 15 (Mr. Jas. Miller) in Italian Renaissance pro- 
bably comes next to No. 14 in "looking the part." It shows 
an eminently safe and possible treatment, though as a build- 
ing I find it a trifle uninteresting, beautiful as its detail 
undeniably is. 

No. 13 (Mr. J. S. Gibson). If it were possible to carry it 
out in the materials proposed by the author, white terra- 
cotta and glazed green roof tiles would be bold and striking, 
and would certainly declare itself as an institution intimately 
connected with art, and that of the most modern. 

No. 16 (Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards). I frankly own 

I do not find myself in sympathy with the appearance. It 
is strong, masculine and restrained to a degree. It is a 
powerful design, yet it fails to make an appeal. Т regret to 
find myself using this mode of expression, and yet I am not 
entirely uncritical in doing so. I think that the majority of 
passers-by would have much the same feelings as I with 
respect to this building. It would fail to interest and attract 
them, and so would fail in one of the important functions of 
its existence. 
‚ I have already remarked that the result of this competition 
has a little disappointed me. in that it has produced no one 
design satisfving the canons at once of good planning, suita- 
bility to the purpose of the building, and to the climate, 
and at the same time fulfilling one's preconceptions of what 
the Museum of Western India should look like. No. 14, 
which does satisfy that preconception, would require con- 
siderable remodelling to fit àt to the materials and climate. 
Then we have No. 15, with fewer defects in these respects 
of plan, though at the same time, perhaps, wanting in cer- 
tain of No. 14's positive merits. This design fairly well 
declares its "metier," though it comes far behind No. 14 
in power and breadth of handling, and, like No. 14, con- 
tains a vast amount of cut-stonework in excess of what the 
proposed expenditure would admit of. 

It may suggest itself that the true solution would be found 
in a blend between certain of the designs before us—linking. 
let us say, the plan of No. 7 to the elevations of No. 14 OF 
No. 15. I need hardly sav that this idea is not practicable, 
and is out of the question. The object of this competition 
is more than merely to choose a design. It is to choose an 
architect. Therefore, as adviser to the committee, I shall 
now proceed to sum up my conclusions generally, in order 
to assist them in their choice. 

I have pointed out that the best design, in my opinion, 
on points of planning. lighting. and suitability to Bombay 
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conditions and materials is unmistakably No. 7 (Mr. G. 
Willet, Bombay), while that which most takes my fancy as 
looking like a museum and art gallery is No. 14. The 
latter, however, seems to be ruled out of the running, on the 


` point of its high cost, of occupying an undue amount of the 


site, and of certain defects of lighting and ventilation. In 
its place 1 would put No. 15, as having fewer of these 
objections, being rather less costly, and yet still declaring 
its “metier.” The choice, then, should lie between Nos. 1 
and 15. 

The points in favour of No. 7 are its good planning 
generally (as to its art gallery particularly), its practicability, 
suitability to local materials, its economy, and the very 
original and clever handling it shows of a style full of 
difüculties and restrictions. No. 15 has the great advantage 
of being designed in a style which enables it to “look its 
part," though one involving a heavier expenditure on cut- 
stonework than that of No. 7. Comparing a sample portion 
of the ordinary front wall of No. 15 with a corresponding 
portion of No. 7, I am of opinion that the former would 
cost at least 5o per cent. more per cubic foot to build (even if 
Porebunder stone were used, which I should be sorrv to 
recommend) than the latter. 

On the whole, therefore, I recommend No. 7. Its author 
has, to my mind, proved himself the most competent to deal 
with the special problems arising out of conditions of climate 
and local building practice. No other design than his is 
capable of adaptation to the Bombay conditions without 
modifications and alteration, that might completely change 
it in its essential character. The objection that his design 


'does not look its part is, after all, only an objection of 


sentiment. In the abstract, his design is thoroughlv sound 
and artistic, as well as practical and economical. As a 
building, it would be quite an interesting and beautiful 
object, and after the feeling of strangeness had worn off, 
which the unfamiliar style might evoke, the circumstance of 
its failure to proclaim 115 metier would, I believe, cease to 
offend. It would be sufficiently in keeping in general ap- 
pearance, outline, and treatment, with the characteristic 
architecture of Bombay, and much more so than any other 
design submitted. 

I have only to add, in conclusion, that this competition 
has been an extremely instructive one. It has proved in a 
manner convincing to me the value of actual experience in 
the country, at any rate where so much difference exists as 
between the conditions at home and in India. It may sur- 
prise the committee to learn that I consider the author of 
No. 13 to have shown himself perhaps the most able and 
artistic designer in the competition. His grasp of mass, line, 
form and colour is unsurpassed by any other competitor, his 
feeling for the right treatment of sculpture in relation to 
architecture is beyond praise, and his design is illustrated 
by a set of drawings which far surpass those of any other 
competitor as examples of masterly modern draughtsman- 
ship. Yet, so far as the particular problem to be handled 
is concerned, the design he has submitted is, in my view, 
for reasons already given (but which are in no way dis- 
creditable to the designer) among the least acceptable in the 
competition, and his ideas among the least helpful. 

„It is stated that Mr. Miller has obtained the commission. 


س 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT DECORATION.‏ 


N the roth inst., in the House of Lords, Lord Stanmore 
() called the attention to the recommendations contained 
in the report of the Select Committee on the Decoration 

of the Palace of Westminster, and asked whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to take any action based thereon. The report, 
he said, showed there was hardly an apartment in the palace 
which was not in a more or less unfinished condition. Fami- 
larity with this state of things prevented them noticing it, 
but strangers did, and manv a jeer was made concerning the 
state of the rooms and walls. 'The usual answers would 
doubtless be made on behalf of the Government: (1) That 
there was no money available; (2) that people were indif- 
ferent about the matter. Both these reasons were mere 
excuses. It was making the nation a Jaughing-stock to say 
it could not afford a few hundred pounds a year to carry on, 
however slowly, the work of decorating the building which 


housed the Legislature. There was rather reason for protest 
against the manner in which the members of the House of 
Commons spent large sums of money on parts of the building 
which were not accessible to the public-—the smoking-rooms 
and dining-rooms, and so forth. ‘The Government need fear 
no reprehension from the country if they proceeded to carry 
out the recommendations of the report. 

The Earl of Carlisle pointed out that all the witnesses ex- 
amined by the committee were agreed on two things, that 
the building was a noble building, considered as a work of 
architecture, and that it was an immense pity, from that 
point of view, it should be left in its present unfinished and 
unworthy condition. Let them consider the contrast between 
the Houses of Parliament and the buildings erected for them- 
selves by the great municipalities. .Anyone who visited the 
town halls of Glasgow or Belfast would see the sort of thing 
that large industrial bodies considered necessary and worthy 
to house their representative institutions. It was surprising 
to compare with the finish and elaboration of these buildings, 
the shabby, second-class waiting-room appearance of a great 
many of the rooms in that building. Various sums had been 
spent during the year on purely decorative purposes in con- 
nection with various Embassies, while nothing had been done 
in connection with the Central Parliament. Moreover, the 
new Government offices were covered in an almost unneces- 
sarily profuse manner with statuary and festoons. The 
Government might discriminate a little in the expenditure they 
elected to lay out on ornament. If they were not able to do 
anything this year, he haped they would hold out some hope 
that the matter would not be allowed to go to sleep. 

The Earl of Plymouth regretted that while he was in office 
he was unable to do anything to continue the decorations, 
but he would like warmly to support the object Lord Stan- 
more had in view. If a sum were set aside vearly, it need 
not be long before the end was accomplished. He hoped a 
beginning would be made. 

The Earl of Crewe, replying, said: This is a subject of 
very considerable interest to members of your lordships' 
House. It is perfectly true that since the Commission over 
which the Prince Consort presided with so much sympathy 
and ability was dissolved, in 1881, very little has been done 
in the way of completing the decoration of this building, and 
what little has been done has been done in a rather tentative 
and intermittent manner. The Earl of Plymouth has made 
it clear that no party recriminations in the matter are pos- 
sible. We are all equally to blame, according to the number 
of years in which each side has been in charge of the finances 
of the country. As to Lord Stanmore’s two reasons, I do not 
think there is general indifference. И 1s, of course, perfectly 
true that, when the whole business has dragged on for such a 
number of years, and when, as he said, we have become 
more or less habituated to the appearance of the various 
rooms, there seems to be no particular reason for making a 
start at any particular moment. бо far, the argument may 
be a good one. 

The noble lord also said the Government would say there 
was no money. That would not, of course, be literally true, 
but, at the same time, we are bound to say that, at a time 
when very large demands for expenditure are being made, 
and when the general level of taxation is considered by some 
people to be quite high enough, to come forward with a 
new estimate for a purely decorative purpose and recommend 
it to the House of Commons and the country is a somewhat 
difficult matter. The House will understand from what I 
have said wwe shall not be able to recommend any expenditure 
this vear. I must point out that the First Commissioner, 
Mr. Harcourt, has, so far as he has been able, done what 
he could to improve the condition of the building. He has 
devoted some attention both to the stonework and the wood- 
work, in both cases with results which have commended 
themselves, I think, to the public taste. There need be no 
fear of his putting the report into a dusty pigeonhole. "Though 
we are not able to hold out any kind of promise now, 1 can 


assure Lord Stanmore that the matter will not be lost sight of. 


It is one which we do regard sympathetically, and we shall 
be very glad indeed if we find it possible to make some kind 
of start, if not on the precise lines of the report, at апу rate 
in a way which will be satisfactory to the House at large. 


MESSRS. CASTLE AND WARREN, architects, have removed 
their offices to Talbot House, Arundel Street, W.C. 
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THE LATE MR. EDWARD MOUNTFORD. 


E were pleased to notice a kind and appreciative article 
in the “Irish Builder" on the late Mr. Mountford, 
evidently the result of personal knowledge. We 

quote à portion : — 

“Не was one of the most successful of English architects, 
and his work developed quite a style of his own. Always 
à hard worker, especially in his earlier days, and indefatig- 
able in entering architectura] competitions, his first great 
success came to him in 1890, when he won the Sheffield Town 
Hall, a large and important work of much originality in 
conception and detail. It was opened in State by her late 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, a few years later, on which ocea- 
sion Mr. Mountford was presented to her ‘Majesty, and inci- 
dentally lost his way owing to the great crowds gathered to 
see the Queen's procession, when, with his wife, he sought 
to return to their hotel. Мг. Mountford's account of his 
progress, clad in his Court suit, and how he lost and found 
again his way through the dense crowd of the Sheffield un- 
washed, to whom the unwonted garb afforded much cause of 
astonishment, was always amusing as recounted (and possibly 
embellished) by himself. ‘Later many successes came to him, 
nearly all won in open competition. Amongst them may be 
mentioned the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell; St. 
Olave's Grammar School, Liverpool Technical Schools, and 
his last and most important work, the new “Old Bailey” 
Central Criminal Courts, London, opened last year by His 
Majesty King Edward.  Kindliest and most genial of men, 
Edward Mountford was amongst the most popular with his 
brethren. Never a better president ruled over the Architec- 
tural Association, an office which he held for two years in 
succession, At the annual excursions he was an ideal presi- 
dent, with a genius for making things " go," as those who had 
the good fortune to be on the Diss (Norfolk) excursion fifteen 
ог so years ago will well remember. Не was himself a keen 
and diligent student of architecture. Amongst none was he 
more popular than with “the Trish contingent," for whom he 
appeared always to have “a strong weakness." То him, as 
well as to a few others, the “contingent” owed for many years 
much of the pleasure that never failed to attend their outings. 
After the Sheffield Town Hall his tendency was markedly 
towards a bokl, not to say almost coarse, type of © Georgian” 
that had many imitators, a phase of design that in his hands 
always showed a robust, masculine strength, but in the hands 
of copvists became offensively crude. His special faculty, 
however, was his positive genius for planning. The most 
insoluble problems of plan were settled. with ease and sim- 
plicity by him, a gift to which may be chiefly attributed his 
wonderful success іп competitions. Amongst the younger 
students of the association he was deservedly popular. His 
efforts on the annual excursions (at which he was for many 
years a regular attendant) to put them ai their ease when 
strangers, and to encourage them to sketeh, were invariable. 
Looking back over the lapse of some fifteen years’ acquaint- 
ance, one feels that the whole profession is the poorer by 
the death of Edward Mountford. Не had many friends in 
Dublin, and several times visited the Irish metropolis, which 
he knew and liked well. He had a keen admiration for our 
fine old buildings of the eighteenth century.” 


ж--- 
А PLEASURE RESORT. 
A the west-end of Egerton Park, the extension of which 


was opened nearly two усат ago by the Lord Mayor 

of London. there is а strip of land whieh it is pro- 
posed to utilise for the advantage of the town Бу erecting 
thereon a building conceived and carried out on Continental 
lines. On two sides of the ground there will be a colonnade 
оо. long and сой, wide, supported by Dore columns, and 
rising to а noble dome. Opposite the colonnade, but sepa- 
rated therefrom by a stretch of lawn and ornamental sarden. 
js a handstand constructed in the shape of half a boat on 
end. the particular advantage of which design, so dissimilar 


from the orthodox English bandstand. is that И throws the 


sound further and enables the musie to be heard more dis. 
tinetly. At the other end of the ground is a large hall; which 
сап be used for band performances in cold or wet weather, 
and for concerts and theatrical performances. In the davw- 
time it is suggested it could be converted inte a large reading. 


room, where all the English and Continental newspapers 
might be provided. The glass doors of the hall open on to a 
lagoon, a cooling and charming effect being produced by 
falling water. The whole range of buildings is of a Classic 
style of architecture, the general colouring being white, the 
object being to give the place an aspect of brightness and 
beauty that is the fascinating characteristic of concert halls 
and casmos on the Continent. 

Such a scheme should meet the requirements of a seaside 
town which is trying to provide something unique by offering 
a social rendezvous and welcome club for its visitors. An 
enterprise of this nature has been rendered possible for English 
municipalities by the new Public Health Act, which enables 
corporations to enclose an асте of ground and charge for 
admission thereto, and also to erect a building for the pur- 
poses of entertainment. The Act is a charter for the im- 
provement of English seaside towns. This projected place 
at Bexhill would be kept open all dav long, high-class musical 
performances provided daily, with occasional concerts and 
other entertainments. The grounds are laid out with foun- 
ains, and the illumination is on a most liberal scale, the 
colour and features of the buildings lending themselves to 
the production of a brilliant effect. The advocates of the 
Bexhill scheme are strongly urging upon the local authority 
the necessity of developing the town on new and novel lines. 
They point to the dreary monotony of seaside attractions as 
one of the reasons why English people are taking their holidays 
on the Continent in increasing numbers. It has to be recog- 
nised that the seaside town which has nothing else to offer in 
the way of amusements than a pier with a pavilion on it, a 
parade with a bandstand on it, a beach with niggers, pierrots, 
and Punch and Judy on it. with a few automatic machines dis- 
tributed about the place. is doomed to neglect and decay. 
The seaside town that will launch out and supply something 
different from the humdrum round of conventional amusements 
is the town that will succeed: Тһе scheme now under the 
consideration of the authorities at Bexhill is founded on the 
principle of ‘Continental concert-gardens, and affords that 
freedom of life and complete change from ordinary existence 
which people appreciate when on their holidays. — There 
would be good music to be enjoved in the open air or under 
cover, and opportunitv for social intercourse and recreation, 
with facilities for obtaining teas and refreshments on the 
lawns or in the colonnade. Visitors would not be so em 
tirely dependent on the weather for their enjoyment as they 
are at present, when a shower of rain scatters the parade 
crowd to the four winds, and a threatening cloud keeps the 
children indoors. The site of the scheme described is within 
a few vards of the sea-front, and а short distance of the 
centre of the town, electric cars passing the doors. Local 
opinion is strongly in favour of carrying out the design. 
The great importance of the covered promenade as a factor 
in the future of English seaside towns is fully realised, and 
it is becoming increasingly evident that the old-fashioned 
attractions alone will not enable the home resorts success- 
fully to compete with the more enterprising European spas 
and watering-places. - " Daily Telegraph." 


BER: 
MANCHESTER EXCHANGE. | 


N important scheme of extension of the Manchester 
Royal Exchange ‘is in contemplation, At a special 
meeting of the proprietors held in the Accountans 

Hall, Spring Gardens, on Monday, the Chairman. gave 
the following outline of the scheme :—He said: W? 
have invited vou to meet us in order to discuss the 
question of extending the large room of the Exchange to meet 
the demand which exists, in consequence of the ever am 
creasing number of subseribers. for additional floor space. 
It will not be questioned that any extension worth making must 
be on a large scale. and will therefore be a very costly 
matter. There appears to be only one possible way of ex 
tending the present Exchange building, viz.: by acquiring 
Bank Street and so much of the property on the 
southerly side of that street as тау be requisite. 
The directors have thoroughly. examined the question. with 
the assistance of their architect, Mr. Murgatroyd, and have 
had more than one scheme before them. ‘They have arrived 
at the conclusion that if such an extension is decided upon 
the additional building area to be acquired, including Bank 
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Street and a portion of Half Moon Street, would be 3,025 
square yards. The plot would be bounded on the further 
side by a line drawn from Cross Street to St. Ann's Square. 
At the point shown by this line we propose that a passag^ 
six yards wide should be made with a shop frontage, the 
rents from which would bring in revenue, but on the other 
hand the rents from the shops, and perhaps from the offices 
now facing Bank Street, would be sacrificed, and there would 
probably be a loss on the cellarage as well, as the extension 
would interfere with the convenience of access to the base- 
ment of the present building. The increase in the floor space 
of the Exchange bv the proposed addition, would be about 
two-thirds of the present area. The cost in land and build- 
ings may be approximately estimated at £500,000 Тһе. 
extension would give two-thirds more room than the present 
building. 

It was agreed to defer the full consideration of the scheme 
to March 16. 


— k — — 


BUILDING NEWS. 


A CONGREGATIONAL Church is to be erected at Westchff-on- 
Sea at a cost of nearly £15,000. 


Mr. DAVID GILLART, of Aberdovev, is the architect for the 
extensions to the Trefeddian Hotel in that town. 


Prans for the erection of a hall in connection with Wallace- 
town U.F. Church, for Rev. D. Davidson, to cost £850, 
have been passed by the Avr United. Free Presbytery. 


Mr. F. W. Martin, of 106, Colmore Row, Birmingham, is 
now engaged in preparing plans for the new Children’s 
Hospital, to be erected in that town on a site fronting Lady- 
wood Road. 

Messrs. TAIT AND Harvey, of Exeter, are the architects for 
the new chancel of Ellacombe parish church, which is being 
added at a cost of 43.000, and of which the foundation- 
stone was laid last week. 


Tug Methodist Chapel in Coedpenmaen. which will be built 
in blue stone with Foresc of Dean dressings, and provide 
accommodation for соо worshippers, has been designed by 


Mr. Philip J. Jones, of Cilfynydd. 


THE Harrogate Concert Hall Company have submitted to the 
corporation plans for a new theatre and concert hall, to be 
erected in Commercial Street, with seating accommodation 
lor over goo persons. The plans are by Mr. J. Houfe, of 
Harrogate and Wetherby. 


HAMILTON Town COUNCIL have confirmed the resolution 
passed a month ago for the erection of a Town Hall and 
municipal offices to complete the plans prepared by Mr. Alex. 
Cullen, F.R.T.B.A., Hamilton, of which the present Car- 
пеше Library forms а part. The hall and offices are csti- 
mated to cost between 425,000 and £28,000. 


Harton Bank Schools. Pendleton. the foundation stone ol 
which has just been laid, has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. ]- H. Woodhouse. F.R.I.B.A.. of Manchester. lt 
will contain accommodation for 1.120 scholars boys! depart- 
ments 450. girls’ 390, and infants! department 280. The 
cost of the site and buildings is about £19,000. 


HUCKNALL TORKARD Urban Council have accepied the offer 
of the Rt. Hon. J. E. Ellis. M.P., to replace the present 
swimming baths with a more modern. structure, The plans, 
which are drawn by Mr. Fred Rowntree, F.R.I.B.A.. of à 

Hammersmith Terrace, London. W.. show a fron! age of 
68ft. 3in. to Wigwam Lane. The lengih of the swimming 
bath will be “sft. and the width 28ft. There will be six 


Slipper baths, a shower and a foot batheroom, and fifty 
dressing taxes: 


AT last week's meeting of Birmingham City Council. Mr. W. 
Davis brought forward the report which was eventually 
adopted—of the Baths and Parks Committee, and proposed 
that the design prepared by Mr. Arthur Harrison for baths 


in Nechells Park Road be approved, that the tender of | 


Messrs. John Bowen and Sons for the building work at 
615,467 be accepted, and that the Finance Committee be 
instructed to borrow £21,995 to pay for the building and 
the engineering and other work in connection with the com- 
pletion of the baths. 


AT a meeting of the Cheshire Education Committee at 
Crewe on the то inst., Professor Gonner referred to the 
proposal to build a new training college for the county on the 
Earl of Crewe's estate. ‘They had secured a site of ten acres 
at a cost of £6,050, but the Board of Education suggested 
the purchase of an additional two acres of land at “£605 
per acre. He did not think the extra two acres of land were 
needed. They had already considerably exceeded the esti- 
mated cost of the college, which. including the site, was 
£28,914, but with the proposed additional area and altera- 
tion in the buildings the cost would be £31,024. Тһе 
chairman announced that it was hoped the college would be 
available for students in August of next year. The com- 
mittee approved the plans and estimates of the proposed 
college, and decided not to purchase any additional land. 


THE new Carnegie library for Waterloo-wirh-Seaforth was 
opened the other dav. The style is a modernised type of 
domestic Gothic. Тһе principal elevation is to Church 
Road, and shows a main entrance flanked on either side 
by а gable with а boldly-projecting bay window. А similar 
sable and bay terminates a wing at the south end, 
wd а much longer wing at the forth end contains 
a museum, which has been built as an annexe to the library. 
The general effect and proportions of the library have been 
materially assisted bv the inclusion in the design of the 
museum, which is intended to accommodate the very beauti- 
fully arranged collection of British birds presented to the 
council by ‘Colonel E. C. Echalaz. To the main entrance 
a ur arched ricblv-carved stone arcade screens ап ample 
porch, from which a “Van Kannel” revolving door opens 
directly into the hall; and across the opposite end is placed 
the borrowers! delivery-counterz with the lending department 
bevond. Тһе hall is of generous proportions and somewhat 
rich appearance, having a high oak panelled dado, and 
carved oak beams with white plaster panels in the ceiling. 
On the right is the reference-room, and on the left the 
general reading aml news room are separated from the hall 
bv oak screens and doors containing some excellent stained 
glass, the work of Mr. H. Gustave Hiller. The public 
rooms of the library include a general reading and news 
room, а reference-room, a room for juveniles, and a [айз 
room. These are arranged so as to adjoin the lending 
department in which the books are kept, and a separate- 
deliverv-counter has been contrived in each, communicating 
directly with this department. which is further connected 
with the reading-reoms by single doors for the use of the 
staff. By this means the de e ту of books and the general 
work and supervision of the library will be greatly facilitated, 
In the lending department the bookcases afford storage- 
space for over 11,000 volumes. The building is warmed 
throughout by a hot-water apparatus with pipes and radiators, 
and ventiiated by fresh-air inlets and an electrically-driven 
fan. ‘The architects were Mr. O. D. Black, F.R.I.B.A. , and 
Мг. А. Е. Milligan, of Liverpool. 


JOTTINGS. 


А 14TH CENTURY fresco representing the Judgment Dav has 
been discovered in the course of the work af restoration over 
the chancel arch in the church of Walpole St. Peter, Norfolk. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following extract from the intro- 
dic tory notes in a museum catalogue to the “ Daily News 
‘The visitors eve will be struck on entering the room with 
a porcelain umbrella.” 


THE new excavations in Rome have brought to light a most 
interesting Roman foundation" namely, that of the Temple 
of Jupitor Stator, which was buik about three centuries 
before Christ. Тһе Arch of Titus stands on the eastern part 
of the ancient temple. 


Ir has been suggested, although the proposal has not vet 
been sanctioned "by the Court E Common Council, that the 
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fine old hall, which was first used as a meeting-place for the 
City Fathers as far back as 1770, should be demolished, 
and its place taken by some ordinary offices for the corpora- 
tion clerks. 


ONE of the most interesting buildings in Lincolnshire, the 
abbey church of Sempringham, has suffered serious damage. 
Three of the massive pinnacles were blown from the tower, 
and the huge mass of masonry, of the estimated weight of at 
least a ton, crashed through the chancel roof. A portion of 
the have belongs to the old edifice founded by Gilbert, of 
Sempringham, in Norman times. 


THE annual dinner of the Architectural Association of 


Ireland, which has not been held for the past few years, 


was revived yesterday, being held in the Dolphin Hotel, 
Dublin. 'The dinner, however, was quite an informal one 
—limited to members and their personal friends—and was 
followed by a smoking concert. The R.I.B.A. prize drawings 
will shortly be on view at the hall of the association, where 
they will remain for about a week. 


Tue Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on Saturday, in the quad- 
rangle in front of the Royal Dublin Society’s house in Dublin, 
unveiled a memorial statue of the late Queen Victoria. The 
statue, which is the work of Mr. John Hughes, of Paris, for- 
merly a pupil of the Art School of the Royal Dublin Society, 
is 11ft. high, and stands on a tripod pedestal 25ft. in height, 
graced with three allegorical figures representing respectively 
Fame, Industry, and Erin. The statue represents her late 
Majesty past middle age. Mr. Justice Boyd, on behalf of the 
memorial committee, explained to his Excellency the origin 
and growth of the movement for the erection of a statue of 
the great and good Queen Victoria, and warmly praised the 
sculptor's skill and success. 


WITH the view of enlarging and improving the system of dis- 
posing of the sewage of Crieff, N.B., the town council are 
about to proceed with a scheme, estimated to cost £14,000. 
At present the sewage is treated by means of irrigation in 
various fields, but the system now about to be undertaken has 
for its object not only the disposal, but the purification of the 
sewage by a scientific method. The council have acquired 
a piece of ground known as Dargill Island. The operations 
consist of two parts--intércepting sewers to bring the sewage 
to the required place, and purification works to deal with it 
there. From the filter beds the effluent will enter a large 
drain, which will carry it to the River Earn, just below the 
island. The works have been designed by Mr. Gilbert Thom- 
son, C.E., F.R.S.E., Glasgow. 


------Ж--- 


TRADE - NOTES. 


Tue Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co., Ltd., have 
acquired larger and more commodious premises at Viaduct 
Works, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, and in future the registered 
offices of the company will be removed to this address. 


The Combination Hospital, Lochmaben, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of ‘Manchester. 


THE architects—Messrs. Buckland and Farmer, of Birming- 
ham—have decided to finish all the flues at the Elan Valley 
Permanent Buildings with the “Edwardian” down-draught 
preventing chimney pot. There are about one hundred flues. 
UNDER the direction of Mr. J. C. Perkin, architect, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., the “Bovle” natural system of ventila- 
tion, embracing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, 
has been applied to the Wesleyan Chapel, High Street, Stoke 
Newington, N. 


THE directors of John Oakey and Sons, Ltd., recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. to the ordinary 
shareholders, making a total of ro per cent. for the vear, 
and in addition a bonus of 5 per cent., free of income tax. 
They also recommend that £3,000 of the year's profit be 
carried to a general reserve, raising this account to £80,000, 
and making—with the capital reserve—a total reserve ot 


483,734 16s. rod., thus leaving a balance of £8,311 3s. 
to be carried forward to next year. 


MESSRS. PEMBERTON, ARBER AND CO., Gray's Inn Passage, 
London, W.C., send us a catalogue of " Sesame" self-open- 
ing and self-closing doors. ‘Though only invented last year, 
these doors are now successfully installed in many establish- 
ments. The doors are hung centrally, and work in an arc, 
edge on, thus making it impossible for any person passing 
through to get caught or jammed. They go away from you 
whichever way you go through, and cannot shut in the face 
ef anybody. The only motive power required is the weight 
of the person passing through. 


Messrs. J. Г. HOWARD AND Co., 1, Charing Cross, 
London, specialists in the manufacture of all classes of metal 
windows, have made and fixed the whole of the large metal 
sashes, with opening gear, on the ground floor of the 
“Morning Post” new offices in the Strand, London, W.C. 
Thev have also supplied the collapsible gates, glazed iron 
doors, wrought iron guards, grilles, gun-metal handrails, 
interior brasswork frames, gratings, signs, etc Messrs. 
Howard make a special. feature of architectural wrought 
metal work. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Albe. 
marle Street, Piccadilly, W., on the 14th inst., before a 
large attendance of members, several specimens of work were 
shown executed by the Coatostone Decoration Co., of 77, 
Mortimer Street, London, W., both for interior and exterior 
work, and the method of its application was fully explained 
by Mr. A. W. Neal, the inventor of “Coatostone " (liquid 
stone). It was pointed out how stone or cement-faced build. 
ings can be treated, doing away with the griminess that now 
exists in the elevations in London and other large cities, 
also the treatment of interior plaster walls to give a stone 
appearance with indented lines resembling mason’s joints. 
Columns of wood, plaster cornices and ornaments, iron balus- 
trading, etc., having been treated with “ Coatostone," giving 
the appearance and durability of stone, were also shown; 
also several good specimens of ornamental Stone Stuc, cast in 
blocks, which had been executed by stone carvers. These 
appeared to be of great interest to the members—such a 
close resemblance to carved natural stone in colour and tex- 
ture must have made detection almost impossible. Mr. 
Neal pointed out that “Coatostone” could be applied hy 
any painter, and the Stone Stuc by the ordinarv plasterer, 
and that the “Coatostone” Company supply the trade on 
wholesale terms. The staircases and corridors of the new 
Piccadilly Hotel are now under treatment with “Coatostone,” 
and several other large contracts have been successfully 
negotiated. Numerous photos of work executed, and in pro 
gress, were shown. 


A соор claim is made for Sloggett’s “ Patent " Extractor 
lobster back cowls (in red terra-cotta or copper) in the 
following statement :—“ They are very easily fixed on апу 
chimney top. Several can be fixed on one stack, as they 
are so designed as to swing around and not touch one another. 
They stand an hurricane of wind; can be swept and not 
pushed off bv the sweeper; made of rust and fireproof 
material, are silent, and are cheap. I know of no other 
revolving cowl that has these qualifications. Others rust, 
melt, and otherwise get out of order, make a noise, and 
cannot be swept." Sloggett's. cowl has the following recom- 
mendation in construction :—The Louvre openings at the back 
of the hood being always turned towards the wind, greatly 
assist in extracting the smoke, fumes, gases, etc., from the 
chimney or shaft, whilst the method by which the top 18 
pivoted, not only enables it to revolve with great freedom. 
but allows the sweep's brush to pass out without risk of dis 
placing the hood. The top is made of materials which are 
fireproof and not liable to rust, and friction is reduced to à 
minimum by the use of metal anti-friction ball bearings. In 
all cases where it is desired to increase the upward current, 
or to counteratt the checks occasionally caused by wind 
reflected from adjacent surroundings, this cowl will be found 
of advantage. It is easily fixed on or over any kind of 
chimney top. И is claimed.that there have been no failures 
wherever these cowls have been fixed. and we should recom- 
mend our readers to bear them in mind. Further particulars 
can be had on application to Mr. J. S. Sloggett, of 46, Cecil 
Avenue, Plvmouth. 
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THE JURY SYSTEM. 


NE more attempt is being made to secure better results 
in competition awards, and though we mav hold 
various opinions as to methods, we must all welcome 

the attempt, for most architects are agreed that the satisfactorv 
results in competitions are much fewer than are desirable or 
necessary. The mover of the resolution at Monday's meeting 
of the Institute is surely well qualified to speak pertinenily 
on the subject. There may be other records of competitive 
work to equal his own in extent and quality (and we know, as 
a fact, of those who now count amongst our successful 
men who have scored nearly a hundred losses before one single 
success!) ; but Mr. Wills has made a record of striking and 
undoubted success, even in his losses, which has often gone 
far to give quality to a competition. Those who should 
count over and carefully note the results in his various efforts 
would be compelled to own that he ought to be an active 
agent for reform! 

We are of opinion, so far as we can at present judge, that 
the proposed jury sysiem will not go very far in the direction 
Mr. Wills’ hopes. But it is surely worth a trial. A strong 
argument against juries, is that the division of responsibility 
will make the responsibility less, that members of a jury will 
often yield to giving a unanimous verdict when they ought’ to 
disagree, and that they will salve their consciences by the 
fact of being outvoted. We cannot see that the assistance of 
others will aid very much as to the final responsibility of a 
single assessor. 

The meeting on Monday night approved of the principle 
of the jury system at all events, and the matter is to be taken 
up by the Competition Committee (which is to be added to) 
to consider and report to the Council. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Wills said: “ It seems 
to me that the chief mistakes made under existing conditions 
arise out of, firstly, the assessors ignoring definite conditions 
Clearly laid down in the instructions issued; secondly, for- 
getting that a design consists of plan, section, and elevations, 
amd that in the best schemes these must be considered as а 
whole without undue weight being given to any one of them ; 
thirdly, what may be termed overlooking a design. Fre- 
quently one sees out of a large number of designs one 
selected, while another which is of the same type, but 
which is better developed and carried out, is apparenti 
left out in the cold." 

As to conditions, which are often at the root of all the 
trouble, there seems to be alwavs something fresh cropping 
up which presents fresh difficulty. In a certain hospital 
competition now afoot, is it conceivable that an architect 
can have been asked to fix the conditions, which insist on an 
eighth scale for the ground plan, when that makes it im- 
possible to get it on an antiquarian sheet of paper? How 
absurd a condition this is! It renders a proper and easy 
consideration of the scheme only more difficult. One cannoi 
take in such a plan except by squinting! How unfair to 
make such an unnecessary condition when architects have 
already so much to do of a speculative nature! Plans to 
a sixteenth scale would have been ample for this hospital 
design—not only ample, but beter. A good point made by 
Mr. Wills was that “promoters should tell us what they really 
want, but they should not dictate to us the manner in which 
we should meet those wants.” In this matter of conditions, 
how can it be fair that whilst one competitor honestlv adheres 
to them, even in face of his. convictions as to their absurdity, 
another coolly ignores them, and is rewarded. by vetting the 
hrst place? Mr. Wills says * the most frequent cause of bad 
awards is that the conditions are ignored." 

There is one other point in Mr. Wills’ remarks which 
should bear fruit. This is the desirability of a list of 
possible assessors being drawn up bv the Council for reference 
by the President. We are not even sure that the Presulent 
should have the final selection of assessors himself. 
Assessorships are counted more or less as plums to sweeten 
a and the responsibility they entail does not often impair 


the digestion of those who receive them! We have seen that 
It by no means follows that the ablest designers make the 
best assessors, any more than it is necessary for 
assessors. to be fools! But we do maintain that the judicial 
faculty is a rare one, and judicial decisions should be safe- 
guarded in every possible wav. There is this to be said 
too in favour of the assessor with assistant assessors—that 
the assessor may be generous, enthusiastic, and observant, 
which qualities may all help the judicial faculty to act 
fairlv, but would not bv themselves alone count for a good 
decision. 


ж 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


R. W. W, OULESS, R.A., presided at the annual 
meeting of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, on the 28h ult, at 8, King 

Street, St. James's. Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., 
was re-elected president, and among those present wer: 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A.. Mr. Briton-Riviere, R.A., 
Mr. А. S. Cope, А.В.А., Mr. Alfred East. А.В.А., and 
Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A. In the зга annual report, 
the council stated that the receipts for 1907 were £5,213 
16s. 2d., £2,117 being subscribed at ihe last annual dinner. 
During last усаг, £3,686 was distributed, im sums varying 
from 410 to £100. among 187 applicants. Many. ot 
those who received assistance, had been artists of high 
standing, and тапу were aged men who had fought the 
battle of life, but who had gradually seen their savings 
exhausted as their artistic work became less and less in 
demand. The years income for the artists orphan fund 
amounted to £2,098, and many children had benelited by 
maintenance and high-class education in various public 
schools. 


THE annual dinner of the Surveyors’ Institution was held 
at the Hotel Metropole on the 26th ult., the president (Mr. 
T. T. Wainwright) in the chair. Among those present were 
Lord Carrington, Mr. Н. СБа Clarke, Mr. William 
Woodward, Mr. W. Cave (president of the Architectural 
Association). Lord Eleho, in proposing. the © Sutvevors? 
Institution,” said as chairman of. the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, he had been brought 
Into contact with surveyors a great deal, as he had had to 
deal with what were called, when he came into oflice, the 
surplus lands, but which looked more like derelict: lands. 
London was indebted to the sympathy and assistance of 
surveyors for the removal of restrictions and bad conditions 
which had for a long while prevented people from coming 
forward to develop that land. The committee had tried 


its best to get rid of that land, and he believed they were 


succeeding. 


IN the House of Lords last week, judgment was: delivered 
in the case of Cowper and others у. Milburn and others. 
This action, which involved a question of ancient lights, 
had been before the courts for nearly four vers, Lord 
Macnaghten, who gave judgment, reviewed the previous 
proceedings. The house in respect of which the ancient 
lights were claimed, he said, was 42 feet high. and opposite 
ii Was a building of the same height. “Chis building was 
afterwards raised to double the height. and It was alleged 
that this prejudicially affected the lights cf all the floors in 
the house. Afterwards, the claim was abandoned in respect 
of the attics and second floor. Alterations subsequently 
diminished the area of the ancient lights, wood-pannelling 
being substituced for glass. It was. however. contended on 
behalf of plaintiffs that that did not involve abandonment. 
of any of their ancient lights, and chat they were entitled 
if they pleased. to restore the former state of affairs, and 
reassert their rights. His Lordship held, however. ас it 
did involve abandonment of so much of the ancient 
lights as was represented by the glass replaced bv the wond- 
pannelling. Both the Court of First Instance and the Court 
of Appeal came to the same conclusion on the case, and he 
was of opinion that the appeal should be dismissed’ with 
costs. The other lords present concurred. 


THe Deputy Recorder of Liverpool, Mr. Т. Shepherd Little, 
gave judgment on Monday in a test case brought to decide 
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whether builders occupying a site are liable to be rated. The 
Liverpool Corporation had rated Messrs. Morrison and Son, 
the contractors for the erection of Liverpool Cathedral, both 
for the general rate and water rate, as occupiers of certain 
buildings and the enclosed site of the cathedral, assessing 
for the purpose of this case the wooden builder's office and 
the fixed cranes and saws, etc. The contractors appealed, 
and the case was argued at the last city quarter sessions. One 
fact on which the corporation relied was that the builders’ 
contract with the cathedral committee could only be term)- 
nated by notice given at the end of five-year periods, and 
this, it was submitted, was evidence of some permanency 
in the builders’ occupation and possession of the site. The 
Deputy Recorder said the vital question was whether the 
appellants were, within the meaning of the statute of Eliza- 
beth, “occupiers of lands, houses, ete.” The fact that three 
centuries had elapsed since the passing of the Act without 
a case being recorded in which a contractor had been rated 
in similar circumstances counted much in favour of the appel- 
lants. In the popular sense of the words, builders were un- 
doubtedly in occupation and possession of the sites for such 
huge buildings, and probably in early times builders escaped 
rates in similar cases because they «did not at once ascend 
from being mere foremen, master masons, or employees in the 
receipt of wages to an independent coptractual position or 
status. The master builder then was commonly a servant, 
or at best an agent, and whatever occupation there might be 
was that of his master or principal, who was now galled the 
building owner—-in this case the cathedral committee. He 
had considered the building contract, and he did not deduce 
that the parties intended a demise of the site, nor was any 
legal possession or occupation transferred or intended to be 
transferred. His view was that the appellants had по 
exclusive occupation, but were mere licensees for user of 
a part of premises, the whole of which remained in the 
occupation or possession of the cathedral committee. The 
committee were in paramount and rateable occupation, and 
the builders were onlv in subordinate possession, the com- 
mittee having the right of regulation and control. The appeal 
was therefore allowed, with costs, to be paid by the re- 
spondents. 


Мв. EDISON says that during the second week of lasi month, 
when he “put the finishing touches to the iron cast that 
makes the cement house so much taked about —in reality, the 
poor man’s palace,” his most extravagant hopes were 
realised. With the iron mould he is now able “to build a 
twelve-room house—as fireproof as any bank vault-—at the 
rate of £20 a room, including foundations, roof, electric 
wiring, bathtubs, and everything else.” 


THE Dean of Exeter makes an appeal for funds for the 
preservation of the south tower of Exeter Cathedral. In 
1905 some signs of insecurity showed themselves on the south- 
west angle of the south tower, and as a considerable crack 
had existed down through the whole of this angle which 
was dealt with bv Sir Gilbert Scott. it was considered 
prudent to make careful investigation of the foundations, 
with the result that 4198 15. 31. was spent on underpinning 
and strengthening them. About the same time the Chapter 
were obliged to spend £294 on the east amd west front 
of the Chapter House. The Dean says: We must now. 
as faithful custodians of our grand cathedral, to save the 
great south tower from further decay. expend £1,100. 
Careful survey has revealed very serious indications. of 
rapidly progressing decav; large pieces of external stone 
occasionallv fall. One fell on Sunday last, breaking a 
window in the south choir aisle, and the whole south and 
west faces and both angles are taking ме. This work of 
preservation has so far соя us £428 75., and we must stop 
the work if outside help is not forthcoming." 


THE first meeting of the committee appointed to undertake 
the organisation of the South Wales Cottage Exhibition, 
1909, was held at the Guildhall, Swansea, on Saturday. 
Mr. Hoskins (Swansea Corporation estate agent) described 
the site, and said although 20 acres were available for the 
exhibition, he suggested that competition for the planning be 
invited for 50 acres, for thus the scheme would be more com- 
prehensive. It was resolved, on the motion of Alderman 
Solomon, seconded by Councillor Ivor Gwynne, that a prize 
of Жо be offered for the best scheme of town-planning on 


the estate. The question of class of cottage was referred 
to the Plans and Sites Committee. 

MR. EDMUND KIRBY (president) occupied the chair at the 
sixth ordinary meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
held on the 2nd, at the rooms, 13, Harrington Street. The 
following were elected associates: —]. Watson Cabie, 
Edmund B. Kirby, Walter Goldstraw, and Ernest C. Lemon. 
Owing to domestic illness, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., was 
unable to journey to Liverpool to read his Paper on * Modern 
Church Buildings," but as he had forwarded it, together 
with a large collection of valuable drawings, which were ex- 
amined with great interest, it was read by one of the hon. 
secretaries (Mr. Gilbert Fraser). A vote of sympathy and 
thanks was sent to Sir Charles. 


THE annual dinner of the Master Plumbers’ Association 
was held on February 28th at Grand Central Hotel, Leeds, 
Mr. W. Braithwaite (president) occupying the chair. In 
proposing the toast of ^ The Plumbing Craft," Mr. Helps 
said that during the past twelve months there had been 
co-operation between merchants, manufaciurers, and the 
plumbing craft. He considered there was a cloud of de- 
pression passing over the trade. The competition of the day 
was very keen, and there was a difficulty in getüng a living 
wage. How was the competition to be met? “Rings” 
had been condemned. There were great demands upon 
the plumber, who was expected to know much and do much. 
The plumber or sanitary engineer was responsible in the 
matter of prolonging life. and though often misjudged, he 
endeavoured to do his duty. The President, in responding, 
testified to the good fellowship in the craft, and referred to 
the trade difficulties in the past vear connected with the 
“Ring” in lead. It spoke well, he said, for the trade that 
there had been so few failures. If there were less “ cut- 
ting.” it would be advantageous for them. Looking at the 
trade generally. however, it was better now than formerly, 
and their workmanship had been improved. This was to 
the interest of the trade. Тһе plumber had to be a sort of 
walking enevelopedia, answering all sorts of questions on 
trade matters. He was responsible for the sanitation of the 
house. He mentioned that a petition had been presented 
to the сиу council on the subject of work done іп connec: 
tion with that bedy, and he expressed a hope that its prayer 
would be acceded to. It was against municipal trading, 
except monopolies, and had particular reference to the works 


department. 


IN December last, a recommendation of the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the London County Council, to the effect 
that £5,000 should be voted for the erection of a pavilion for 
the displav of objects of interest connected with municipal 
work at the Franco-British Exhibition, was referred back to 
the committee for further consideration. The committee 
have now recommended that no further action be taken in the 
matter. | 


A SUGGESTION is made that the new Manchester Exchange 
should be built on the site of the old Infirmary. 


THE principal object of interest disposed of at the sale of the 
Braikenridge art collection, which commenced in London 
on February 27th, was a ciborium of copper gilt and Cham- 
pleve enamel, probably of 13th Century work. Bidding 
commenced at 41,000, and a sale was effected at £6,000. 
The subjects depicted on the cover are the Nativity, Circum 
cision, Baptism, the Road to Calvary, the Crucifixion, and 
the Resurrection. The article is believed to have come 
from Malmesbury Abbey. A Henry VIII. Mazer bowl of 
maple-wood. mounted with silver gilt, and bearing the 
London hall mark 1534. sold for 42.300. 


Mr. D. К. Dare, F.R.I.B.A., for many years surveyor for 
West Streatham, died after a long illness at Addiscombe last 
Saturday. А full notice of his life and work will be given. 


Miss MaRY GRANT, a sculptor, who had regularly exhibited 
at the Royal Academy for over 30 years, died last week 
in London. She was the daughter of the late Mr. John 
Grant, of Kilgraston, and of Lady Lucy Grant. She 
executed many works for churches and cathedrals, such 
3s the reredos in St. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh, the 
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PALACE OF PEACE DESIGNS. 


SOMEWHAT costly and laborious enterprise has been 
brought to a close in the fine folio just issued con- 
taining forty-six of the designs which were submitted 

for the new Palace of Peace at the Hague. Messrs. Jack are 
to be congratulated on the excellent quality of the production, 
which could not be wished for better, as it is one of the 
finest publications of its kind we have seen. The designs 1llus- 
trated include the six which were awarded prizes, and forty 
others selected by the Society for the Advancement of Art in 
the Netherlands, making a total of 76 plates. Besides 
this, the work contains (1) a short history of the Carnegie 
Foundation, (2) the letter of foundation, (3) the conditions of 
the competition, (4) the report of the international jury, (5) 
short notes on the architects and their work. The committee 
supervising the issue of the work consists of the following : — 
J. Jurriaan Kok, director of the «Royal Factory of Porcelain 
and Earthenware, “ Rozenburg," at the Hague; J. C. T. Louis 
Rieber. certificated architect, secretary of the Society for the 
Advancement of Architecture at“ Amsterdam ; and К. Sluiter- 
man, ‘Professor at the Technical University of Delft. Editions 
are issued in several languages simultaneously, and to Messrs. 
T. С. and E. C. Jack has been entrusted the publication of 
the edition designed for the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies. The size of the work is ı4$in. by ıgin., and it is 
to be issued in eight parts at 10s 6d. net per part. 

The architects whose designs are illustrated are as follows : 
--(1) John Belcher, London; (2) I. D. Berindev, Bucharest ; 
(3) H. P. Berlage, Amsterdam ; (4) Herman Billingen and 
Wilhelm Vittali, Karlsruhe; (5) б. C. E. Blohm, Hamburg ; 
(б) Н. van Buren Magonigle, New York ; (7) W. van Boven, 
The Hague; (8) I. Coates Carter, Cardiff ; (9) L. M. Cordon- 
nier, Lille; (ro) Eduard Cupyers, Amsterdam; (11) Felix 
Debat. Paris; (12) Ізгі Eklund, Helsingfors; (13) Henri 
Eustache, Paris; (r4) Ernest Toerk and Jules Sandy, Buda- 
pest; (15) Ferdinand Grauer, Stuttgart; (16) Howard 
Greenley and Hubert S. Olin, New York; (17) John F. 
Groll. London; (18) Henry T. Hare, London; (19) Carl 
Hocheder, Munich; (20) Alpar Ignaez, Budapest; (21) 
Klein and. Dorschel, Dusseldorf ; (22) Wilhelm Kreis, Dres- 
den; (23) W. Kromhout, Amsterdam; (24) P. Leprince- 
Rinquet and Jean Paul Alaux, Paris; (25) Guilio Magni, 
Rome; (26) Guiseppe Mancini, Rome; (27) A. Marcel, 
Paris ; (28) W. Molenbroek, The Hague; (29) Alfred Muller, 
Leipzig; (30) Otten, de Roos and Overevnder, Rotterdam ; 
(31) Eduard Pearce Cadey and Arthur Dillon, New York ; 
(32) I. Puig Cadafalch, Barcelona; (33) Ernst Rentsch, 
Berlin; (34) Russell and Cooper, London ; (35) E. Saarinen, 
Helsingfors; (36) Wilhelm Scholter, Stuttgart; (37) Smits 
and Fels, The Hague; (38) Emil Tory, Budapest; (39) F. 
Schwechten, Berlin; (40) Valentin Vaerwyck, Ghent; (41) 
Otto Wagner, Vienna; (42) Warren and Wetmore, New 
York ; (43) F. Wendt, Berlin ; (44) Whitfield and King, New 
York; (45) Wills, Anderson and H. W. Cotman, London; 
(46) Johannes Zimmerman, Dresden. | 

Though this competition was one of the most pronounced 
and lamentable failures we have any knowledge of, architects 
and others will be glad to have collected together a record of 
what is probably the bulk of the best work submitted in a 
great competition which evoked ambitious and enthusiastic 
efforts. 


figures in the porch of Lichfield Cathedral, and the statue 
of Isaac Walton in the great screen at Winchester 
Cathedral. The relief of the late Professor Fawcett on the 
Thames Embankment is also by her. 


cr № 
COMPETITIONS. 


P ERTH TOWN COUNCIL held a special meeting on the 

27th ult., for the purpose of selecting a design for the 

new City Hall, which is to cost £25,000. There 
were 136 designs submitted, and Mr. J. J. Burnet acted as 
assessor. The council met in the gallery of the Sandeman 
Public Library, where they examined the plans, and they 
unanimously adopted Mr. Burnet's report, which placed No. 
93 first. On the envelopes being opened, it was found that 
thé successful plan was Бу Mr. Н. E. Clifford, 225, St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow, who was accordingly appointed 
architect for the work. Premiums were awarded to the follow- 
ing :—1st. Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, 14, Blvtheswood Sq., 
Glasgow (design No. 80); No. 2, Messrs. Campbell Douglas 
and А. №. Paterson, 266, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (design 
No. 73)—the plan submitted being prepared by Alex. N. 
Paterson, М.А.; premium No. 3, Messrs. J. A. Campbell 
and A. D. Hyslop, 124, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (design 
No. 112). Mr. Burnet reported that the great majority were 
very carefully worked out, and it was only after a most 
detailed examination of them that he was able to place first 
the design No. 93, and for the three premiums those num- 
bered 80, 73, and 112. These four designs were each in 
their own way carefully worked out, and had distinct artistic 
merit, but No. 93 seemed to him to exhibit in a greater 
degree than any of the others that simplicity and directness 
which is characteristic of all good planning, and especially 
necessary to the comfort of public halls. The external treat- 
ment was essentially in harmony with the plan, broad and 
simple in its features, which, without being heavy, were of 
sufficient weight to enable the building to retain its import- 
ance as а city hall against surroundings and even higher 
buildings. He was advised by a competent survevor that the 
design could be executed for the sum mentioned, making 
the usual allowance of то per cent. 
A SPECIAL meeting of a sub-committee of the Cardiff Inter- 
mediate School Committee was held on Tuesday for the 
purpose of dealing with the question of the plans for the new 
Intermediate school for boys to be built on the site of the 
present school in Newport Road at a cost of £ 10.000 
Thirty-seven designs had been received, and without unseal- 
mg these the sub-committee decided to ask the President of 
the R.I.B.A. to nominate an assessor. When this has been 
done, the plans will be forwarded to the assessor, who will 
make his award in due course. 
ro линь 

THE following excellent remarks have been made bv an 
alderman! “The system of competition is a bad one. You 
get the brains of a dozen architects and on! у pay one. You 
don't put doctors or lawyers into competition that wav. Моге- 
over, whatever vour instructions are, it is useful to cousult 
With your architect as to the plans, which vou cannot do 
IN à competition.” 


: a 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


A NEW IDEAL. 
To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Dear бік,--Тһе subject of vour leader of February 14th 
is one of some importance, and a subject that ought to be 
more often under discussion. The flame of the ideal burns | 
dim, indeed, when our architects ask where shall the thread of 
tradition be picked up? Where shall we begin? No wonder 
we find one sampling the Renaissance, another going back to 
the Greek, while another goes back to a period of English 
work, where he imagines the thread of tradition to have been 
broken. What right or reason have we to assume that the 
thread has ever been broken? Did history or art stop dead 
after the Gothic fell into disuse? And is it going to start 
ms ie ha testinal a hc a he c | Ae ха те оте оо 

| OOS: EN лс 5 account? We poor, lost 


рше speaks well for the high state of efficiency Messrs. sheep! 
itfield's safes and doors have attained. | hold no brief for the Renaissance, Greek, nor Gothic— 


THE Merthyr Board of Guardians have decided to invite 
Competitive designs for a receiving. home to be erected on 
land adjoining the cottage homes at Aberdare. 


ж 


“Fast Bind, Fast Find? is an excellent motto. for а safe 
manufacturer, and we have received from the Whitfield Safe 
and Door Company, of Oxford Street, Birmingham, and God- 
liman House, London, E.C., a very complete and well- 
produced copy of the latest catalogue of their. manufactures 
safes, strong-room doors, partv-wall doors, strong-room 
fittings, etc., etc. Тһе illustrations are verv numerous, 
showing all kinds, sizes, and prices of safes, from the modest 
httle article at £4 6s., to the * Leviathan,” with double doors, 
at £212. There are also illustrations of all kinds of fire- 
proof and thief-resisting doors for party walls, insurance regu- 
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nor for the pre-historic. We live, here and now, and our 
problem is the modern, with all its complexities of new and 
old construction, new and old materials, new and old re- 
quirements ; and it is for us to serve our age as constructors, 
not as vendors of antiquities. It is useless to plead for а new 
spirit, such as made the Greek and the Gothic, that can only 
follow when we have so far developed our consciences that 
we do the right thing without knowing it. I plead for a lively 
conscience ; a conscience to be applied to all our problems- 
to our plaus, to our elevations, to our details, to our use of 
materials, to our construction, to our decoration; and not 
merely confined. to our dealings with our clients and the 
builders. It will need to be a critical, active conscience, à 
robust, indomitable conscience, for there is mighty work to be 
done in the name of ‘Truth, if we are to save our age from 
oblivion. 1 ask for an evergreen conscience; but, if not 
evergreen, at least let it be perennial. 

It is the personal character that 1 am concerned about. 
The national character will find its ówn expression in the 
self-expression of rts units. 

28, Woburn Place, W.C. CHARLES HOLDEN. 

February 27, 1908. 


council-chamber. ‘The second to the sixth floor are devoted 
entirely to office accommodation for the various departments. 
At the northern end of the site is a cartívay entrance to the 
stores situated in the basement. The position of the council- | 
chamber is indicated on the external elevation by a dome sur- 
mounted by a stone lantern reaching to a height of 230ft. 
It was thought that the purposes for which the public hall 
might be used would interfere with the comfortable use of 
the building if it were placed in close connection therewith, 
and it was therefore schemed in а semi-isolated position at 
the northen end of the site. The public hall provides seating 


accommodation for 500 persons, with an additional 300 in 
tbe gallery. 
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HOUSE IN BRANKSOME CHINE. 
| К. HEevwoop HASLAM, Architect. | 
Tuis pleasantly designed little house is a recent example of | 
Mr. Haslam's practice. 


LITTLE BOWDEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. : 


COALES AND JOHNSON, Architects. 

These schools, which are amongst the most pleasing in 
design we have seen, were completed last autumn. They 
have been built to accommodate 450 scholars (mixed). The 
building is designed on the “ corridor” system, and the main 
corridor is 123. by ı2ft. wide, and is so arranged to 
have direct lighting and ventilation, with the result that 
thorough cross ventilation through the whole school can be 
obtained. Advantage has been taken of the site to place 
the majority of classrooms facing south; and the north 
front is utilised for the four cloak rooms and entrances. 

The materials used are:—Woodville sand stock bricks, 
Weldon stone dressings, and green Westmorland. slates for 
ihe roofs. Internally the class rooms have second quality 
Farnley Iron Со, 5 green glazed brick dados, with the plaster 
above distempered cream colour. Brown salt glazed dados 
have been used for corridors and cloak rooms. The floors 
are laid with deal wood blocks. There are two large play- 
grounds with covered sheds and the usual offices in each. 

The system of heating and ventilation adopted is John 
Grundy'$ patent fresh hot-air system, with the exception of 
the two class rooms ai cach end of building, which are heated 
with open ventilating grates. Fresh air inlets are provided 
to augment the introduction of ho: air, and foul air is ex- 
tracted at the ceiling level, and conveyed to a central. brick 
tower heated to induce extraction, 

Mr. T. Hickman, Little Bowden, was the general corr 
tractor; Mr. C. Darnell acted as clerk of works, the general 
foreman beinz Mr. Frank Hickman. The architects. were 
Messrs. Coales and Johnson, Market Harborough. 


Ж 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
Accepted Design. RALPH KNOTT, Architect. 
THiS week we give our second instalment of the above design. 


Design by Messrs. HORSLEY, NAYLOR AND PEARCE. 
Tue design illustrated was submitted in the preliminary com- 
petition by Messrs. Horsley, Naylor and Pearce, of 19, 
Hanover Square, W. Our illustration on the 7th. of Feb- 
ruary was inadvertently attributed to Mr. Horsley alone, and 
we now publish the design, with the addition of the ground 
floor plan. 

‘The authors of this design considered the site none too large 
for the purpose, and therefore provided six upper floors, in 
addition to two basements, in order to provide the required 
accommodation on the lines decided upon. The scheme pro- 
vides for the entrance to the principal floor to be from the 
approach to Westminster Bridge. This entrance would afford 
access to an entrance hall, from which a central corridor 
would lead to the council-chamber, and from each end of the 
entrance-hall other corridors would traverse the entire length 
of the building. Above this entranee-hall would be another 
hall extending to a height of two storeys. 

The council-chamber has been placed centrally on the site, 
as this would be a suitably quiet position, and in an architec- 
tural sense the most fitting. The council-chamber апа lob- 
bies, ete., in immediate connection therewith, are arranged 


so that they could be disconnected from the remainder of the x 

building. It was proposed to finish the council-chamber in : 

marble and stone, with а plaster dome, with modelled en- ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
richment. The “aves” and “noes” lobbies would be entered ARCHITECTS. 


directly from the council-chamber, and cireulating corridors 
are planned therefrom to the ante-chambers, with additional 
doorways to the central apartment. The rooms for the chair- 
man, and vice- and deputy-chairmen are placed conveniently 
near. 

The committee-rooms and members’ rooms, library and 
offices for the heads of departments have been arranged on 
this floor, as suggested іп the instructions. Contignous to 
the council-chambers, а members! hall is placed, from which 
doorways afford access to the members! terrace overlooking 
the River Thames. ‘The library is planned with bays to allow 
for a convenient arrangement of bookshelves, and tables to 
accommodate sixty readers, Additional book storage is pro- 
vided in the sub-basement. 

The difference іп levels. between the Westminster Bridge 
approach and the proposed embankment and Belvedere Road 
allowed for the six staff. entrances being placed on the 
ground floor, and on this floor the departments coming mosi 
in contact with the pubiic have been placed, so far as the 
floor area would admit. On the ground floor are also 
placed secondary entrances for the members, centrally on 
the Embankment and Belvedere Road frontages. From the 
former entrance а marble: staircase would lead up to the 
members! hall on the principai floor. Separate entrances for 
the Press and public are placed near the centre of the Em- 
bankment frontage, with staireases up to galleries in the 


SPECIAT, generak meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday evening at 
9, Conduit Street, W., when, on the motion of the 
President, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, it was resolved “That, sub- 
ject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the Promotion of Architecture be presented. this 
vear to М. Honoré Daumet, member of the Institute of 
France.” In accordance with Mr. Wills’ proposal, the fo? 
lowing resolution was passed :--—That this meeting approves 
of the principle of the jury system in assessing competitions, 
and refers the question to the Competitions Committee, which 
should report to the Council ; three members to be added by 
the Council to the Committee for that purpose.” 

The following new Fellows, Associates, and Hon. Asso- 
ciates were elected :- Fellows: H. M. Fletcher, London; 
L. K. Hall, London; E. Mansell, Birmingham; Godfrey 
Pinkerton, London; €. H. В. Quennell, London; T. К. 
Rickards, London; W. G. Rowan, Glasgow; М. M. Smith, 
London; W. B. Whitie, Glasgow. — Associates: А. Н. 
Brownrigg, London; W. T. Clarke, Liverpool; Vernon 
Constable, Glasgow: Н. В. Crabb, Birmingham; J. В. 
Cubev, Neweastle-on-Tvne; F. Donaldson, Bishop Auck- 
land; J. W. Farmer, South Woodford; С. Н. B. Gould, 
Ipswich; P. К. Hanton. London; E. Н. №. Harlock, 
London; J. A. Harrisson, Liverpool; A. J. Healey, London; 


+ 
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H. L. Hicks, New castle-on-Tyne; Е. H. Jones, Buenos 


Ayres; А. 5. Millar, London; С.Р. Moss, London; s. M. 
Mould, Newcastle-on-Tyne; A, Pearson, London; €. R. 
Pinsent, London; A, Pursglove, Manchester; W. А. Ritchie. 
Fallon, London; M. E. Stahl, Weston-super-Mare ; Е. S. 
Sullivan, London; J. Н. Taylor, London; С. M. "Deni 
London; C. Trevithick, London ; P. F. Warren, Wrexham: 
К. Welch, London; С. B. Wills, London; C. Woodward 
London; E. L. Wren, London. Hon. Associates: Thomas 
Brock, R.A., W. J. Locke, B.A., Самар. 
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HOLYROOD CHAPEL RESTORATION. 


T HE following letters appear in the ~ Scotsman" : --- 
| Edinburgh, February 26. 1 908. 
“SiR, I have not read the report of the council of 
the Edinburgh Architectural! Association, to which Mr. 
MacRitchie refers, and am surprised to learn that as а 
body of ‘skilled architects ^ their report should favour re- 
storation; and hope that for the professional honour and 
credit of the association, Professor Baldwin Brown is right 
in alleging that the facts of the case are Misrepresente ad, 
Restoration in the case of Holyrood Chapel simply means 
vandalism, and for once, at least, we have to thank the 
“powers that be^ for saving И from its enemies. A new 
chapel cout] be built; but the present beautiful ruin is 
beyond the stage of restoration, and wisdom dictates that it 
should now be left to the natural and kinder touch of the 
hand of time, rather than be given over to that of the specu: 
lator.—I am, etec., 


“J. Bryan NISBET.” 


Edinburgh, February 26, 1968. 

"SIR,- -Like Mr. MacRitchie, I had hoped that nothing 
more would ask to be said on the matter of the restoration 
of Holyrood, and if D venture to send vou this letter, it is 
mainly because, in the somewhat futile efforts that have been 
made to reopen a question which has been closed, the most 
Important point of all а point that may become а practical 
one has been put out of sight. The real argumen m favour 
of the restoration project. was the obvious one that а 
Roval palace such as Holyrood ought to possess an effective 
chapel, and the Knights of the Thistle a home similar to 
those enjoved by the Knights of the Garter and of the Bath 
at Windsor and Westminster. 


anti-restorers alike, have been іп agreement, that an effort 
should be made to secure this desirabie end by the rebuitding 
ot the lost choir or the choir and transepts of the Abbey 
Church. Amongst others who wrote in favour of this iu the 
‘Scotsman ’ was Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose right to speak 
On questions concerning the ancient monuments of Scotland 
needs no demonstration. This is not, of Course, a matter for 
the general publie to decide, and there шау be «соох 
In the way of its becoming an effective proposal, but if it 
could be actually taken up and carried through, the whole 
Situation would be saved. 

“ІІ venture ito add a word or two on the question of. che 
restoration of the nave, it is that the public may know that 
the arguments are not ail on one side, and that oneicher the 
Edinburgh architects nor architects at large are in agree- 
ment! The Council of the edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
шоп Is not unanimous in favour of restoration, aml it is not 
fair CoD PrOVOrsv хо fo represent и. Theo members signed а 
report stating. what in one sense is perfectly obvious, that 
4 satislactory structural restoration was feasible, but added 
that they expressed: no opinion on the historie or aesthetic 
Aspect of the question, whieh did not fall within the reni. 
but which ік, of. course, the matter on which the whole соп: 
troversy has turned. This was explained т a letter that 
ae ia the f Scotsman ^ at the end of last December, 
and since this has been made clear, the report should not 
have been quoted as in favour of restoration. It, тау be 
worth while quoting, in conclusion, some words From the 
presidential address of the Prexideni of the Royal Institute 
or British Architects, delivered after dhe visit of the Insitute 
to Edinburgh last July. when the members from London bad 
Dn opportunity of examining the building and hearing all 


that was tobe said by their Edinburgh colleagues, many of | 


whom, as we know, are ardent advocates of restoration. This 


15 what the President said :-—- We were conducted over many | Arc 


4 


Now, suggestions have been. 
put forward in regard to which all parties, restorers and: 
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buildings of exceptional interest, of which none, I think, 
appealed to us more than the Holyrood Palace and Chapel. 

7 The latter building was the object of close study on the 
part of the visitors. Bevond the acknowledged beauty of 
ts architecture, especial interest and consideration was given 
о the very important subject of restoration, а question 
which has given rise to a keen controversy among the citizens 
and architects of Edinburgh. It will be remembered that a 
large sum of money was devised by the late Lord Melville to 
be used at the discretion of an architect nominated by him 
in à compzete restoration of the Chapel. Very many pro- 
minent architects and other authorities, however, have ex- 
pressed considerable alarm at any restoration of one of the 
most interesting remnants of medieval work. 

" <The consensus of opinion among the visitors appeared 
to be very strongly in favour of non-restoration, the general 
verdict being that it was only desirable to devise some simple 
Means of protecting the upper parts of the walls from the 
ravages of rain, frost, and snow, and that very little need 
be done in the way of repairing. Tt was thought that resto- 
ration would practically mean rebuilding the greater part of 
the Chapel, and adding a new roof and vaulting. At pre- 
sent there is no roof, and the greater portion of the north 
arcade has practically disappeared. In fact, it was felt 
that restoration on such a large scale would practically mean 
that a new Chapel would arise, and that much of the work of 
our forefathers would be obliterated, or at least renovated out 
of all knowledge. As it now stands, this building forms a 
Monument of medieval work, beautiful in design and work- 
manship, and properly protected it would continue for aves 
to come to afford an example of a phase in our art which can 
never be reproduced. - I am, ete., 

“б. BALDWIN BROWN.” 


ж 
OXFORD * 


—— 


4 | “О deat with Oxford from апу point of view, the his- 


torical, the architectural, the archaeological, or the 

merely picturesque, and in any adequate sense, is a 
tremendous undertaking, and requiring at once far greater 
knowledge and powers than I possess, and much more time 
than vou would be at all inclined. to accord me. Weekly 
lectures for а year or two might do the subject some justice. 
It ought, at any rate, to be dealt with under several headings, 
each Imps ing a separate lecture, such as historical and topo- 
graphical, university and collegiate buildings, domestic and 
ccciostastical buildings. A single evening's Paper might be 
hiv bestowed upon any one of the principal colleges. I 
therefore ask vour indulgence for a necessarily rapid survey 
of some of its existing buildings. with a few side glances at 
their predecessors, and such superficial hints at their imdi- 
vidual history, and at that of this wonderful old city, as 
мау serve to increase the interest of my illustrations. T 
have always felt myself that Oxford occupies, with regard to 
the other ancient and beautiful towns of England, a posicion 
of comparison somewhat akin in a fanciful sense to that 
in relation to the sister cities of Italy. 


occupted һу Venice 
It is the unique сих. | | 
А much more generat and natural comparison is, of course, 
that with the rival university сну of Cambridge. But и is 
Fir from my purpose this evening to mstitute any such com- 
| The origin of the ancient city of Oxford, ог Oxen- 


parison. | | a 
more ancient and Fuller Saxon title, 


ford. io use the still 
was, like that ol most ӨР the towns of England, due to ihe 
natural selection of a defensive military. position for an agri- 
cultural centre, а position, moreover, we supplied: with 
water. Water, indeed, that prime necessity of all habite 
tions. is in such abundance at Oxford ms to be at times m 
mlortable superfluity. | 
ЕТ pen will 4. for a moment the site of Oxford, vou 
will see that a town on such a site was inevitable, | he 
gentle rise of a gravel spk in the midsi of a marshy plain. 
between the twin waterway of Thames and ( herwell, with 
three fords, practicable in all but times cl Mead lola p 
former above its confluence with the latier. The waterway o 
Thames. giving communication with the whole as 
reaches and, by London, with the soa. Phe land агони 
| Oxford and between the hills, whieh closely approach it on 
| bins un excellent Shading 


of ats lower 


х 


the northwest amd north-east side, ' 
EX Paper read bv Edward Warren, P.R.E.B.A., before the 
hitecturai Association on the 215 ult. 
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country for flocks and herds, an agricultura] settlement. grew 
up, while the fishing in the rivers, and the ford for cattle 
which gives its obvious name to the city, brought a contri- 
butory accretion of trades which gave early importance to 
the town. The earliest town, indeed, can have been little 
more than а wattled kraal or enclosure between th: rivers 
But it was always relatively a strong position, and its military 
importance, partly arising from the needs of its protection, 
and partly from its strategic position as a strong link in the 
chain of river fortresses, continued by Wallingford, Reading 
and Windsor to London, and as a central point whenve the 
great roads to the north and west diverge, is probably the 
earliest claim to distinction which Oxford cor make, an 
association somewhat difficult to realise to-day, but which, in 
the XVIIth century, and during the civil war, was still suffi- 
ciently prominent. 

Oxford owed her earliest fame to the sword rather than 
the pen. Of military dominance, the signs that remain are 
the Castle mound, which probably represents the Wesi 
Mercian stronghold, and enciente and fragments of the old 
city wall, large portions of which are still to be seen on the 
north side of New College, the west side of Long Wall, at the 
back of the modern houses on the south side of King Street, 
and along the south-western boundary of Merton College 
Gardens. | 

It must be remembered that Oxford was an obvious miliary 
stronghold and place of strategic importance as being the 
south-eastern frontier post of the Kingdom of English Mercia. 
Anthony a’ Wood, in his well-known “Survey of the Апи- 
quities of the City of Oxford," composed between 166: and 
1666, states that "the first foundation and building" of 
Oxford “is by some attributed to Mempric, who was king of 
the Britannes іп the vear of the World 2954 and before 
Christ 1009" ; but he further savs, “as for mine owne part, 1 
shall not insist upon it, for as much (as 1 have elsewhere 
said) the actions and occurence that was done in those ob- 
scure, ignorant and disturbed times are chiefly delivered upon 
aime and conjecture." Thus Anthony a’ Wood, and I think 
we must be content to regard the origin of Oxford as attri- 
butable to an indefinite and very carly period. We, 
students of architecture, at any rate, will be chiefy con- 
cerned in such architectural evidences of the history of this 
notable little city, as still remain, or of which we have graphic 
record. Of Oxford, before the Norman Conquest in. 1666, 
there is not much that actually remains, but there are а few 
Saxon and very early Norman fragments, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the tower of St. Michael’s Church, close 
to which stood the North Gate, or Bocardo, destroved in 
1771, and which seems to have served as a watch-tower con- 
nected with the rampart on the city wall; a doorway on the 
northern face of the tower gives existing evidence of this 
һоппеспоп, which is, as Bristol, Chester, and other cities 
“how, a not uncommon arrangement. St. Michael's is one 
of the four Oxford churches mentioned in * Domesday” Book. 
The tower is thoroughly in the Saxon manner built with bat- 
tering walls of rough rubble, without buttresses, and showing 
the typical long and short quoins at the angles; this tower 
still retains the characteristic windows with mid-wall shafts 
or mullions and the heavy abacus whose length corresponds 
with the depth of the arches. The church seems to have 
been repaired and partly rebuilt under Robert d'Oilgi, after 
the Conquest. At the east end of the cathedral there 15 
some Saxon work to be seen. It is probable that the shape 
and disposition of the old city with its walls was at the 
time of the Norman Conquest much as we see it depicted in 
Agas’s map, but its, buildings ‘were, of course, very 
different, and the proportion of building to open space 
much smaller. The four main gates existed until re- 
latively modern times, and the principal bridges, Grandpont 
and Рену Pont, or Folly and Magdallen bridges, exist to-day. 

Stone buildings were rare in earlv towns; the walls were 
the great protection, and the dwellings chiefly of wood or 
wattle, the church and religious houses, the military buil- 
ings and houses of nobles or great officers being of stone. Soon 


Qs 


after the Conquest, Jews seem to have settled in Oxford in: 


considerable numbers, and occupied a quarter known as the 
Great and Little Jewry. It is said that some of the earliest 
stone houses were probably due to them; and Mr. С. W. 
Boase, in his book on Oxford, says that nearly all the larger 
houses, which were afterwards converted into halls, bore 
traces of Jewish origin in their names, such as Моузеу s, 
Lombard's, and facob's Hall. The Jews probably needed 
the protection afforded by stone walls against the Gentile 
inhabitants of the city. 
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It is not clear how soon after the Norman invasion, or in 
what manner, Oxford passed under the sway of the Conqueror. 
The town probably submitted with Edwin Earl of Mercia, 
without capture by storm or siege. The account of Oxford 
in *:Domesdav" Book shows it to have had, inside and out- 
side the walls, 721 houses, of which 478 were unoccupied 
ап ruined, 243 only paving gold or tax. Amongst these 
latter were twenty "wall mansions” belonging to the King, 
and paying a yearly tax. These houses were so called 
because, at need. and by the King’s command, their occu- 
pants were bound to repair the city wall. "There was one 
mill, the Castle Mill, within the town, and one on the 
Cherwell at Holywell, both still existing, but, of course, 
modernised. At Oxford, as elsewhere, the Normans soon 
began to build and improve. and of Norman work there is 
still something to show, though much has been destroved or 
altered out of recognition in succeeding centuries. The nave 
and choir of the cathedral, now bearing ап elaborate fan- 
vaulted XVIth. century roof, are Norman, and are probably 
part of the work carried out by Prior 'Guimond in the latter 
half of the XIIth century. The early church was dedicated 
to St. Frisdeswide, who died in the УШИБ century, and 
whose remains lav there, and are said to have been removed 
“from an obscure to a more noted place in the church" in 
118o, as a part, apparently, of a great scheme of rebuilding 
and amplification. Traces of the earlier Saxon Church exist 
still at the east end. This earlier church seems to have been 
restored under Ethelred IT. about A.D. 1004. Robert d Оці, 
or d'Ovlv, to whom, as representative officer of the Con- 
queror, various houses within and without the walls, a mill, 
and some land were granted, began, in or about 1071, to 
build the castle, and in 1074 the church of St. George within 
the Castle, the crypt of which still survives, though partly 
reconstructed. 

The tower of St. George alone remains of the castle. 
D'OOilgi and his house seem to have been piouslv busy with 
ecclesiastical as well as secular and military buildings, and 
the Norman restoration of St. Michael's Tower, the crypt and 
chancel of St. Peter's in the East, the chancel arch of Holy- 
well, and the doorway of St. Ebbe's are attributed to them. 

One of the finest instances of Norman architecture, on a 
small scale, in England, exists in Iffley Church, about two 
miles from Oxford, and though this does not properly fall 
within the limits of my subject, I cannot help referring to 
it, though it is probably well known to most of you. Henry 
I. made Oxford a Royal residence, and about 1130 had com- 
pleted the building of a palare at Beaumont on a site near 
Worcester College. Of this nothing remains, but its name is 
commemorated in Beaumont Street. Henry Il. seems also 
to have frequently occupied this palace, and granted to the 
citv of Oxenford, about 1161, a charter confirming liberties, 
laws, customs and tenures. 


In тгоо a disastrous fire occurred. which burned most of 
the town, and naturallv incited the citizens to use stone in 
building, at least for the panty walls of adjoining houses. 
Mr. Boase savs that the houses at this time had only one 
storev above the ground floor, the solar above the cellar, and 
Wood states that in poor houses they erected a high stone 
wall between every four, or six, or more houses, to arrest 
fire, and that "our burghers took example from the Lon 
doners, that whereas the houses were builded of wood and 
straw, thev began afterwards to build with stone and slate 
and “upon the coming up of this fashion of building with 
stone; such tenements that were so built were for the better 
distinction from others called stone or tiles halls." And he 
goes on to say that other houses were similarly styled accord- 
ing to their materials or external features, as, for instance. 
an early house having that raritv, glazed windows. was called 
Glazen Hall, a house with leaden roof, Teaden Hall, or, in 
one instance, Leden ‘Porch, and those with staples to their 
doors, Staple Halls. 


Oxford at the beginning of the ХИТ century must have 
been, like most medieval towns in England, a poor, shabby, 
squalid little place, thouga doing bravely its best to abate Hs 
squalor and rise to architectural pretensions worthy of its 
importance. Narrow, fifthv, unpaved street and lanes, with 
horrible open kennels or sewers, dark and foul, with a few 
larger and better houses and halls, with a few handsome 
little churches, and the grim Norman castle dominating all. 
The meanness and squalor redeemed to some extent by the 
gardens of religious houses within the walls. 

Of the earliest. foundation of religious houses at Oxford 
there is no record. They probably grew up under the pro- 
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tection o£ the castle, and some ot them | d ol Pd а 
neighbouring abbeys of Eynsham, Osney, nds ey, ane . 
don. In the ХІПІ. century several Orders were established, 
the Black Friars or Dominicans, the Grev Friars, or H ran- 
ciscans, the White Friars, or € armelites, and also Benedic- 
tines and Bermadines. Some of these orders founded hostels 
which afterwards grew, as we shall see, into colleges. | Of 
the foundation of the University there 1s, again, no positive 
record, nor is there indeed any means of definitely appoint- 
ing the period when Oxford began to be recognised as a 
seat of learning. The generally-accepted idea, and probably 
the right one, is that the learned clerks of the religious houses 
naturally attracted students, and that with the increasing 
wealth and extending influence of the religious Orders there 
was an ever-increasing influx of learned men. The patron- 
age and occasional present of the Court probably assisted 
the learned reputation of the town. Oxford, at any rate, Wits 
a widely-known place of learning, and possessing definite 
schools, early in the ХИ century. Wood says that deeds 
of about 1109 Mention School Street, and Master Robert Pul- 
lein, trained at Paris, began to lecture upon the Seriptures 
in Oxford in 1133. A chancellor is heard of as dispensing 
money for the use of poor scholars in 1214, and was ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Lincoln in. whose diocese Oxford 
then was. With this brief sketch of the beginnings of Oxford, 
1 propose to pass on to a roughly chronological consideration 
of the collegiate and other buildings of the city. 

Of the twenty-one colleges which form the federation that 
we know as the University, one alone, Keble College, ік 
modern. ‘Phere exists also, as а separate corporation, опе 
of the old halls, practically а small colleges that of St. 
Edmund, doomed shortly, like its fellows St. Albans and 
St. Mary's, to absorption by a college. As almost all the 
colleges are composed of buildings of different dates. and as 
many contain nothing co-eval with the date of their founda- 
tion, I propose to take them in the chronological order of 
their earliest existing portions, but otherwise to deal with 
each college individually and irrespective of chronology, and 
to take the University and other buildings in the same 
manner. 

Of the colleges the most ancienc is probably Merton, 
founded by Walter de Merton, Lord High Chancellor to 
Henry ПГ. in 1264. The chief glory of Merton is its fine 
chapel, the stateliest in Oxford, buik 1264— 1300, the first 
high altar dedicated 1277, transepis 1414, tower 1448-51. 
It is a church of considerable size, and its choir is remarkably 
fine; a great varieiy Gf tracery is presented by its many 
windows. "The east window of seven lights is remarkably 
hne. The chapel has suffered much bv restorations and 
re-decorations, but contains many things of great Interest. 
a fine brass lectern of 1458. and several admirable floor 
brasses. Тһе hall was reconstructed in 1872 by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The delightful old ПЬгагу. with its transverse double 
bookcases, chained books, vaulted ceiling. its roof. dormers, 
and its narrow 14h century windows and its elaborate 
plastered wall spandrels, stands on the south side of the 
Mob Quadrangle. 

St. Alban's Hall. founded in 1220 by Robert de St. Alban, 
апа now Incorporated with Merton, has been much 
demolished to make room for new buildings. 

New College. founded in 1379 as the College of St. Mary 
of Winchester by William of Wyekham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, stands in the north-east angle of the ancient city, 
and, like Merton, was actually confined and bounded bv the 
old fortified city wall. It has now straved outside the wall 


to the street of Holywell, but the splendid old bastioned wal! 
remains, 


na It is said to have been inauguraied by a solemn 
religious ceremony on April 14, 1386, and retains, after more 
than soo years. most of the buildings bestowed bv the 
founder, New College presents the суре far excellence of 
the 15th century. monastic college, and has set the fashion 
w many respects to subsequent colleges ac Oxford and 
Cambridge. Its only rival at Oxford as a complete and 
stately exemplar of collegiate Gothic beauty is Magdalen. 

| New College is entered bv an archway under an archway 
In the base of a square tower, which closes the grave and 
characteristic lane of approach. This approach, deplored 
by Some as dark and disappointing, is to me one of the inost 
delightful things in Oxford. The first quadrangle is some- 
what marred in proportion by the addition of an upper 
Storey in 1674 to William of Wykeham's low buildings. and 
loses m scale and apparent ground area by this addition. 
l'o the left on entering is the splendid chapel; in front are 
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the entrance to the dining ball, with its great flight 2. 
leading up into the cavernous archway of the en ith 
tower and the library. Тһе beautiful gardens beyond, 2 | 
their fine expanse of turf and their chestnut trees, are reached 
by the garden court, built 1684, and still possess the "mount, 
which formed a feature of so many old gardens. 

The Great Hall, 78ft. by 35ft., was originally about 4ott. 
high, but was raised roft. by Sir Gilbert Scott. е 
and linen fold panelling were given by Archbishop М arham 
about 1540 to 1550. The beautiful cloisters, with their 
chestnut timbered roof, overshadowed by the noble little bell 
tower, with sheer unbuttressed walls and simple ocagonal 
stair turret, show as good an instance of unpretentious 
dignity and fiiness as anything I know. The chapel is the 
stateliest and largest in Oxford; its east end, like that of 
All Souls, is filled with an elaborate niched sione reredos 
very much restored, but effective at a little distance. The 
ante-chapel, whose groined roof is supported by iwo slim 
columns, contains some fine brasses and much splendid 14th 
and rsth century glass. 

Balliol College, founded between 1260 and 1268 by John 
de Baliol, and = carried out by his widow, the Lady 
Dervorzuilla, runs Merton close in point of antiquity, but 
has, unfortunately, little to show of ancient buildings. It 
possesses, however, the fine old library, built between 1430 
and 1480, and the old dining hall, about 1432, now a reading 
room, as well as а beautiful oriel window of the 15th century, 
supported upon four traceried corbels, and forming part of 
che masters lodgings. The library and old hall contains a 
good deal of fine and. interesting heraldic glass. and manv 
fragments of English and Dutch glass. 

Lincoln College, founded in 1427 by Richard Flemvng. 
Bishop af Lincoln, and reconstituted in 1478 by his successor, 
Bishop Retheram. is a small college—architecturally 
speaking of a quiet order of тегін. and occupies the site 
o an ancient hall. of whieh the existing kitchen forms part. 
First quadrangle dates from 1431, the hall 1436. The chapel 
is one of the many buildings at Oxford which show che 
architectural conservation of that city. [t was consecrated 
in 1631, and is thoroughly medieval in plan, wich “per- 
pendicular” details; but is fitted in oak and cedar of con- 
temporary character, and is excessively picturesque and 
full of interest. Its windows comain much Dutch and 
Flemish glass, excellent of its kind; and, in the ante-chapel, 
a pulpit from which preached John Weslev, once a Fellow 
of the college. 

All Souls College, founded in 1437 by Henry Chichele, of. 
Higham Ferrers, one of the original Fellows of New College, 
and afterwards Archbishop. of Camerburv. whose Statue fills 
the niche over the entrance from High Street, owes its 
name to its dedication to ihe memory, as its Charter declares, 
of All the Souls of the Faithful Departed, and especially 
the souls ol Henry V., King of England and France. and 
of the faithful Subjects of the realm who fell in the French 
wars. It ıs singular amongst all Oxford Colleges in the 
fact that it has only four undergraduates, known as Bible 
Clerks, The first little quadrangle, to which the High Street 
sate gives admission, is happily unaltered. and Is an 
admirable instance of unostentatious perpendicular work, 
There IS à delightfully simple disposition of doors anl 
windows, which is worth attention, and the college contains 
one room, the old library, of a picturesqueness difficult to 
beat, and possessing a Jacobean plaster ceiling with lantern- 
like pendants of mos; unusual form. The chapel, oft. by 
3oft., is in itself well proportioned and dignified, and has 
a good oak roof. Its eastern wall is filled by a splendid 
stone reredos, walled up about 1664, and again opened out 
т 1876. Its niches, some 130 in all, small and large, 
contam modern statues by Geflowski. In the ante-chapel, 
which is separated f rom the chapel by a classic screen, attri- 
buted to Sir J. Thornhill, 15 sceme most beautiful 1 5th century 
glass- to mv mind the most interesting in Oxford. The hall 
is а good and well-proportioned room of 1729; it is attributed 
to Dr. Clarke. 

Hawksmoor s great quadrangle is splendid IN proportion. 
but its buildings are in the dismal mock Gothic of George L's 
reign. It commands a splendid view of the Radcliffe 
Camera. The great library, however, founded bv Colonel 
Codrington, a former Fellow, is a splendid room some 
2ooft. long, and contains over 80,000 volumes. It was built 
between 1716 and 1760, and its interior is admirable in 
proportion, and in stately detail of floor and ceiling. 

(To be concluded). ў 
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SURVEYORS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


HIS was an action for damages for the alleged negli- 
gence of the defendants, Messrs. Godwin, Basley, and 
Co., survevors, with offices in Cadogan Place, 10 
advising that 20 houses, numbers 660 to 698, Seven Sisters 
Road, Holloway, were a good and sufficient security by way 
of mortgage at 4} per cent. for an advance by the plaintiff, 
Miss Palmer, uf 25.500. The plaintiff said that by reason 
of ihe defendants’ negligence she had lost the £5,500, as 
the property was really valueless. The defendants denied 
any negligence. 

Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., Mr. Rose Innes, and Mr. A. A. 
Hudson appeared for the plaintiff; Sir Edward Carson, 
K.C., and Mr. Holman Gregory for the defendants. 

It appeared that the defendants’ firm, acting on instructions 
from the ране $ solicitors, sent a Mr. Ransome to inspect 
the property and that he reported im January, 1904, that he 
considered the houses were ample security for the proposed 
advance, and wrote zufer айа that the houses had concrete 
roofs, that the interior structure was of a character seldom 
met with in a similar type of houses, that the drainage 
generally was gocd, that the floors were of tesselated paving, 
and that each flat had a ж.с. The plaintiff called, among 
cher witnesses, Мг. Edward Gruning, Mr. Stenning, and 
Мг. Watney, who gave evidence to the effect that only two 
of the houses had conerete roofs and that the remainder, 
with the exception of two with slate roofs, were roofed only 
with deal boards covered with some sort of tarred felt; that 
there was no outlet for the waste waier from the washhouse 
shanties, one of which was built en the roof for each pair 
of houses, but that both it and rain water percolated through 
the roofs and into the houses; that the floors of the rooms 
were of rough Staffordshire flagging; chat there was only one 
We. to cach pair of upper flats, and that in no way weatheg- 
proof cr fitted for its purpose; that the windows of the flats 
Were not made to open; that there was а general absence 
of fireplaces, and thi when they existed there was often no 
flue; that the brieklaving had been very badly done, and 
that the mortar was bad, that there was по proper. damp 
course, and. finally, that ihe property was not suitable for 
any advance and was not capable of repair, but would prac- 
ücally need reconstruction, They admitted in cross-examina- 
Поп that they had. noc inspected. the houses tili 1907, but 
sad that more than two of the roofs ought to have been 
examined, and that, alihough the gutting of the shops and 
flats would tend to make them uninhabitable, their condition 
it 1907 Was due to their original bad construction and 
planning. and not io want of repair. 

Sr Edward. Carson, for the defendants, said that Mr. 
Ransome, who acted for them in making this report, was а 
highly competent survevor, and that, when he made his 
reperi in 1904, the houses were in a very good state of 
repair indeed. having been built only 33 vears before; that 
as to the roof, Mr. Crowe, the owner and builder of the 
property, deceived him as to their all being conereted by 
showing him only the two aciually so constructed, and 
that as to the remainder whieh, like the two he examined, 
were covered: with tarred felt. he reasonably relied. on his 
eyesight and the assurance of Мг. Crowe. That Mr. Crowe 
шау have nusmanaged the property between 1904 and 1906, 
when a receiver was appointed for the plaintiff, and that when 
Mr. Crewe left he cuted the houses of stoves, taps, and 
other internal fintures. That. nothing had been spent. on 
repairs since 1904, which properly accounted for their pre- 
sent stave of dilapidation. That Mr. Ransome had made a 
very careful and proper survey of the. property, and shouid 
not. even И found at all responsible, be held hable for the 
conduct of Мг. Crowe, 
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Prans have been passed in Edinburgh Dean of Guild Coura 
for halls in connection with Lady Glenorchy's parish church. 
The new buildings will take the place of the tenements now 
stunting at the corner of Drummond Street and Roxburgh 
Place, and will consist. for the most part, of two large halls, 
eich constructed to hold about оо people. It is also pro- 
posed to erect a new church in place of the existing one, but 
only the halls will be proceeded: with meanwhile. We under- 
stand that the site for the halls alone cost about 7,6.000. 
The architects are Messrs. M Gibbon and Ross, 65, Frederick 
Stet, Edinburgh. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE Lord Mayor on Monday presided over à meeting 
held at the Mansion House in aid of the appeal for 
funds for the restoration of the above. The Arch. 

bishop of ‘Canterbury said Winchester Cathedral and its 
needs were not merely local questions. "They were something 
that concerned our national history and our national life. 
That might be said of all cathedrals in some measure, but 
it would not be invidious to say there were four cathedrals 
or quasi-cathedrals of which it was in a marked sense true. 
They were Westminster Abbey, ‘Canterbury Cathedral, St. 
Paul's, and Winchester Cathedral. Тһе Archbishop pro- 
ceeded to detail historical facts concerning Winchester and 
its early prominence as the capital of the county. Nobody, 
he said, dare regard the question as a local one. The Dean 
of Winchester (the Rev. W. M. Furneaux) read a letter from 
Sir Edward Grev, who referred to the matter as one of 
national importance. When the appeal was made two and 
à half vears ago, the dean said, 420,000 was asked for, but 
now the amount was 486,800, and they were not sure that 
that would be sufficient. Z5r,000 had been subscribed, 
leaving a balance of £35,000. The city companies had been 
most generous in their support. Mr. Jackson, the architect, 
said the misfortunes of the cathedral began with its birth 
owing to the site upon which it was erected. When he com- 
menced the work, the vaulting was in à dangerous state, but 
the whole of the eastern part had now been underpinned and 
rested upon a solid foundation. He hoped it might now be 
pronounced as secure as it was possible to make a building 
with such a disastrous history. There was work to be done 
for which they needed funds before they could commence. 
In Winchester Cathedral they had a great heritage, as it 
contained examples of varied styles of architecture at their 
very best. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. (the architect), explained the 
work already carried out and that remaining to be done. 
He thought that the misfortunes of the cathedral began 
almost as soon as it was built, owing to the foundations having 
been built on what was originally the borders of a bog. 
The eastern part of the cathedral had been underpinned, and 
might now be regarded as secure. He described the cracks 
and fissures in the walls of the south transept. This had 
now been shored up in such a wav that he hoped it would 
"go on crutches” until there were funds to put it right. The 
north transept was in hardly a better condition. In one 
corner 25 tons of concrete had been injected. They now had 
to leave further work there for want of funds. As to ihe 
rest of the building, a good «leal required to be done, but 
fortumately И was not in such a bad state ах the parts he 
mentioned. Не remarked. that Winchester Cathedral was 
one of our most beautiful buildings. Jt was an epitome of 
English architecture of all styles, and of all styles at their 
very best. There was no better school of architecture in the 
kingdom. Tt wfs a splendid heritage from the piety of our 
ancestors, and a trust which, he hoped, Englishmen of to-day 
would net fail to regard as a matter for which they were 
responsible. 

Lord Winchester said that besides William of Wykeham, to 
which the Archbishop had referred, there was another whose 
name they should not forget one who was really the earliest 
constructor of the present fabric, Bishop Walkelin. Не 
knew that he was treading on dangerous ground when he 
suggested that there was little of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
building in the present fabric, but he was of that school who 
believed. that the present building was of purely Norman 
origin. He called attention to the examples of architecture 
handed down to us by the various Bishops who succeeded 
Bishop Walkelin, and said that he thouzht all who knew the 
cathedral would recognise that in the chantry of. Bishop Fox 
we had one of the finest specimens of that beautiful work 
which we called Gothic. Their needs at the present time 
were great. The Normans built for posterity, but the time 
had been exceeded, and it now devolved upon us to preserve 
this splendid example of ecclesiastical architecture for our 
posterity. With regard to the eriticism which had been 
levelled against the manner in which the restoration had been 
carried out; he said that on their side they were quite satis 
fied, not only with the care which their architect had taken 
lo preserve the majesty and beauties of the fabric, but with 
the skilful way in which their engineer had carried out the 
work, 
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Mr. Somers Clarke writes to the “Times” as follows : — 

“Sir,—It is to be feared that a letter coming from the 
remote parts of Upper Egypt will arrive too late to find a 
place in your columns ; but, if I may be so fortunate, I should 
like, as an architect who has had and still has the care of 
ancient buildings, to suggest that there is a view of the соп- 
tention which has unfortunately arisen between Mr. T. G. 
Jackson and those who differ with him which has not vet 
been set forth. Mr. Jackson is evidently impatient, Не 
considers that a breach of professional etiquette has been 
committed by those architects who have offered criticism, 
somewhat adverse, on certain works carried out at Winchester 
Cathedral. I venture to submit the following view of the 
case: — 

" When Mr. Jackson is entrusted by a private emplover tc 
prepare a design for some new building, the matter un- 
doubtedly lies between {һе employer and the architect. For 
another architect to intrude or to permit himself to be in- 
truded into the private relationship between the two parties 
would be a breach of etiquette. I submit that Winchester 
Cathedral, ог any other national monument, stands on quite 
a different footing. I entirely deny that a great treasure, one 


of those buildings in which all cultivated people have a 


common interest, comes under the same category as a private 
or modern work. Тһе Dean and Chapter of Winchester are 
the legal and responsible guardians of the cathedral ; but does 
the fact exempt that body from criticism in dealing with the 
fabric? They appeal to the public for funds. ‘That they do 
so at once removes the work from the atmosphere of mere 
private dealings. To carry Mr. Jackson's contention to its 
limits, the Dean and Chapter mav entrust the care of their 
cathedral to any man they may innocentlv select, however | 
incompetent he may be, and the outside world is to И 

| 


silence and submit humbly. Mr. Jackson was always, if he 
will allow me to say so, rather impatient of adverse criticism, 
although I think he has occasionally administered it. It is 
not too late, even now, to enlarge his point of view. I, 
venture to sav, Sir, that the public should set its face most 
strenuously against accepting Mr. Jackson's view of the case. | 

"I have endured a somewhat extensive share of criticism, 
more especially during the time that Г held the responsible 


| 
office of architect to the Dean and Chapter of St. ud 


The Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, cer- 
tain Fellows of the Roval Institute of British Architects, and 
some others, fell upon me (I do not refer to the attacks made 
on my colleague, Sir W. B. Richmond). These gentlemen 
felt strongly ; they, in one or two cases, expressed themselves 
perhaps intemperately; they sent memorials to the Dean and | 
Chapter and the Decoration Committee. TI am not sure 
Whether Mr. Jackson himself. did not, directly or indirectly, 
take part in the movement. They certainly tried to come 
between me and my employers, not in any spirit of enmity 
towards me, not as a breach of etiquette, but because, in 
their opinions: (and the opinions of able and cultivated men 
are always deserving of consideration), harm was being done 
to a fabric which they felt, and rightly felt, to be the common 
inheritance and glory of us all. I am happy to know that 
there is not a spark of ill-feeling existing between the objectors 
and myself. Jt was impossible to adopt all the views they 
set forth, as they largely contradicted one another, but the 
result of such criticism—as I thought it to be; interference 
as Mr. Jackson would call it-- was to make all persons con- 
cerned move with the greater deliberation and саге а very 
wholesome thing. 

" Let etiquette perish and architects 
than that we, who care for the ancient buildings with all our 
hearts, should be stricken dumb, and compelled to stand oy 
Whilst the architect in charge, whoever he may be, works his 
sweet will on the body of some priceless antiquity, and claims 
exemption from criticism under the shield of etiquette. 

"It is 45 years since I first had the pleasure of making 
acquaintance with Mr. Jackson. T am sure he will realise 
that what I have here ventured to say is not dictated by any 
spirit of animosity towards him.—I am, Sir, vour obedient 
servant, 


go to the wall rather 
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“SOMERS CLARKE. 


"El Rab, Mahamid, Upper Egypt, 
“February 22." 
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PLANS for a new musie-hall near the Market Place, for Bar- 
rasford's, Limited, have been deposited with the South 
Shields authorities, and, if approved, the building operations 
will immediately be commenced. The seating accommo- | 


dation will be for about 2,000. 
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A NEW PATENT WINDOW. 


MENSES 
REALLY safe and simple window seems to be one of 
A those things that everyone has tried to get, with vary- 
ing success, and the other day we had the opportunity 
of seeing one of the latest things in patent windows, 

Mr. Frederick Self, of ^ Vue Tamise,” Putney, S.W., seems 
to have hit on one of the best ideas that we have yet secn. 
In this window no cords, weights, pulleys, or sash fittings 
are used, and one of the chief points is that it gives free 
ventilation, while at ithe same time it is burglar-proof. 

There are no complications with different weights, as the 
same apparatus answers for any size of window, and is 
equally surtable for casements. | | 

Another point in its favour is that, being free from springs, 
levers, or strain upon апу part, and made in tinned malleable 

iron, it will Jast as 
long as the house. 
Some of the chief 
points that struck 
us on viewing the 
working model, 
Were that the win- 


dow can be 
cleaned from the 
inside with the 


greatest ease, with- 
out the risk of the 
accidents which 
frequently happen 
with the ordinary 
window. There is 
no chance of any- 
body getting in 
from the outside, 
also the strength, 
durability, and 
cheapness of the 
apparatus in the 
first instance, and, 
last but not least, 
that it can be fitted 


4 


to any existing 
е " window. 
With this invention, window sashes or Casements can 


remain open (top and bottom) up to five or six inches, up to 
which point it is locked. Бог cleaning, glazing or painting, 
the lock is released, when by lifting the sash a swivel pin 
passes into the circle and the sashes are revolved inwards 
after which (when adjusted), by pressing the sash downwards. 
the top and bottom sashes close simultaneously and lock 
automatically. Thus it becomes burglarsproof and а pro- 
fection against. children falling out, while they can enjoy 
plenty of fresh air while sleeping. | 

As regards the cost of the apparatus, it is claimed that the 
two windows can be fitted up at about the cost of the old 
style with cords, weights, pulleys and sash fasteners, thus 
bringing it within the reach of all. Messrs. Frederick Sage 
and Co., Ltd., the well-known shop-fitters, of 58-62, Grav s 
Inn Road, London, W.C.. are the sole London agents, and 
at their showrooms a working model mav be seen and full 
particulars obtained. | 
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A GOOD ROOFING MATERIAL. . 
T flat roofs of the County Hall, Wakefield, have been 


covered with Ruberoid roofing. These roofs were 

originally covered with other material, which cracked 
and the Ruberoid Company secured the contract. to recone. 
with their Ruberoid. The addition to the County Hall 
which has a flat concrete roof, has also been covered on the 
same system. 

This material is now accepted bv architects in all parts of 
the мог as a permanent roofing for permanent buildings, and 
we noted a distinguished architect specifving it the other day 
whilst we were travelling together. The method of applica- 
tion of Ruberoid wit be found fully outlined in the various 
catalogues issued by the manufacturers; and the advantages 
of Ruberoid reinforced concrete roofs тах be summarised as 
follows :---Extreme lightness, absolute freedom from crack- 
ing owing to its electricity, low cost, no maintenance, the 
ease with which it may be laid (on sloping concrete roofs, 
etc.), and will not melt or run. When laid on concrete roofs, 
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Ruberoid is passed bv all authorities, and is allowed to be 
used in the L.C.C. area on projecting shop-fronts. It does 
not require to be covered with gr ravel, and does not require 
any metal flashings. It is largely used in the place of lead 
for flats, valley gutters, ete., on all kinds of buildings. The 
smooth surface of the material enables it tò be laid with very 
slight falls. 

Ало Пе r speciality is Ruberoid damp-course, which is being 
extensively adopted. and we may mention that it is the only 
damp-course used at the Franco- British. Exhibition at Shep- 
herd's Bush, the whole of the buildings being damp-coursed 
with this material. Any of our readers who are Interested 
may obtain fuller particulars of these excellent. specialities 
from the Ruberoid Co., Ltd., 8r- 83, Knightrider Street, 
Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. 


-ж- 
BUILDING NEWS. 


PLANS for the King's Theatre, Grange Road, Birkenhead - to 
be erected at a cost of about 47.000. from the designs of 
Mr. William Ward. have been approved. 


А THEATRE- io be known as the Hippodrome—is to be 
erected in Potters Lane. Aston New Town, near Birmingham. 
for Mr. Н. E. Stirling. of Southport. 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM have 
tract for the additions, 
Street, W., Messrs. 


secured. the con- 
ete.. to the Albemarle Club, Dover 
Smith and Brewer being the are hitects. 


THE special committee of the district council of Edmonton, 
N., appointed to consider the question of a site for a technical 
institute, reported having held а conference with three терге 
sentatives of the local Technical Education Committee of the 
county council. Тһе architect submitted a plan of the site 
which the committee considered most suitable for the institute 
—ум., Brookfield House the land appurtenant thereto 
having a frontage of about soft. to the main road and about 
12,000ft. super. The council approved. 


lFouNDATION-sTONEs of the following buildings 
been laid: - Ardrossan parish church, Salteoats. В. 
MacGregor Chalmers, 05. Bath Street, Glasgow. architect; 
К. С. church at top of Tregenna Hill, St. Ives. to cost 
£4,000 -G. Raymond, of Basingstoke, architect ; and 
Hendon Carnegie library, Sunderland to cost over £, 3.000. 
The design for this library was selected т competition the 
authors being Messrs. Davidson and Cratney, of Wallsend 
and Sunderland. The contractor is Mr. Joseph Huntloy, 
and the stonemasons Messrs. MeMillan and Son, both of 
Sunderland. The carving will be executed by Mr. Christian 
Neuper, of Newcastle. The elevations are designed in a 
quiet treatment of. Free Remussance. The walls will be 
built of Ormsby bricks, with Windy Nook stone dressings, 
and the roof. will be covered with blue Welsh slates. Тһе 
floors of the main rooms will be laid with maple wood 
blocks, and the more important Joinery will be executed 


1n oak. 
Же == 


JOTTINGS. 


DEATHS are announced of Мг. А. Fraser builder, of Craigie, 
Perth, and Mr. Chas. Gott, civil engineer, Bradford. 


Tae Holborn Guardians have decided to engage Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell, F.R.EB.A., to prepare a detailed specification 
for the necessary painting and repair of the external wood 
and iron work at the City Road Workhouse. 
аа EEA EA 
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THE National Theatre in New York will cost 7,500,000, and 
have the support of twentv-one millionaires, each of whom 
has bought a box, and has further prov ided a substantial 
financial guarantee. For the general public there will be 
accommodation in a spacious arena, containing 2,500 seats 
and two galleries. The structure will not only include a 
plavhouse, but also a concert hall, with a palm garden on 
the roof. 


CHICAGO is planning to build the biggest hotel in the world. 
This is the new La Salle Hotel. to be erected at La Salle 
and Madison Streets. With the furnishings, the hotel will 
represen: an investment of approximately £700,000, and 
with the land, which was leased on the basis of a value of 
4,500.000, the total will run up to £1,200,000. The build. 
ing will be twenty-two storeys high, with two basements, and 
will have 1.172 rooms. 


Tug following wills have been proved:—Mr. Charles Hall, 
builder. Ayr, 452.456; Mr. William Lovs Freeman, of 
Broseley and Nice, roofing tile manufacturer, 237,533; Mr. 
Henrv Lomas. of Wood's Moor, Stockport. builder and 
joiner, £13.246; and Mr. Henry Burrow Vercoe, M.1.M.E., 
st. Leonards, 463.917. The late Mr. J. D. С. Dalrymple, 
F.S.A.. of Woodhead, Kirkintilloch, ex-president of the 
Glasgow Arc heological Society, who died on February 8, in 
addition to various private bequests, bequeathed the follow- 
ing legacy to be paid as funds are available from his estate:-— 
To the Council of the Glasgow Archeological Society a sum 
of £3,000 tor the endowment of the Dalry mple Lectureship 
on Archeology in the University of Glasgow, the appointment 
io the lectureship to be vested im the curators appointed in 
Virtue of ап arrangement come to between Мг. Dalrymple 
and the University. Court; the subject of the lectures is to be 
some branch of European archeology. 


Pre King has approved of plans for the restoration of the 
stone sun-dial in Holyrood Palace Gardens. The sun-dial, 
Which is hexahedron in form, stands about ten feet high upon 
а diminishing shaped pedestal, supported by a series of three 
panelled steps. It is of historic interest. Sometimes it is 
erroneously called Queen Mary's sun-dial, says the "Glasgow 
Herald,” but it was re ally erected by Charles L., it 1s con- 
jectured, as a memorial of his marri: we with Henrietta Maria. 
The gnomons of the dial have long B en missing, so that the 
use of the dial as a time keeper is entirely а thing -of 
past generations. The Board of Works in Edinburgh have 
recently been considering the question of its restoration, with 
a view to its being brought into use once more. Mr. H. Pear- 
son, of the City Observatory, is working out the astronomical 


lines. Designs were prepared by the office of the Board of 
Works, under the direction of Mr. Oldrieve. for the new 


gnomons, Which are of a grotesque character, in keeping with 
the period of the seventeenth century; and these have received 
the approval of the King. The Board of Works have at pre- 
sent under construction in the centre of the quadrangle of 
Holyrood Palace а пех lamp pedestal in place of an old 
cast-iron erection. the new design being based on the char- 
anter of the sun-dial pedestal. 


ж 
TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just. supplied. their. patent Manchester grates to the new 
schools at Law, N.B. 


A. Gordon, architect, 97, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., the ^ Boyle” natural system of ventila- 
tion, embracing the latest patent ^ Air- Pump” ventilators. 
has been applied to the Salvation Army Hall, Lower 


Clapton. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. 
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THE PALACE OF PEACB DESIGNS. 


“International Competition of the Carnegie Foundation. 
The Palace of Peace at the Hague. The six premiated and 
forty other designs chosen by the Society of Architecture at 


"Amsterdam, and reproduced under its direction. — London : 


ДА 48. 


NDER the above title, а very interesting collection of 

U the Palace of Peace designs has been breught out, 

forming a valuable and interesting record of one of 
the most noteworthy competitions ever held. The manner 
in which the publication is issued is beyond all praise, the 
drawings are clearly and beautifully reproduced, many of 
ет an colour, the whole is prefaced by а short description 
ot the project, the conditions of competition, the assessors’ 
report, and a brief statement. containing information as to 
the record of each competitor whose work is illustrated. 

We consider the publication of especial value as showing 
the different standpoints taken in various countries in deal- 
ing with the same problem. It may not be too much to Say 
that we can learn from it both the strength and the failings 
of various national schools, or types of architecture, and 
also of architectural drawing. 

The chorus of condemnation with which the actual award 
Was received was universal here. It was felt, and we think 
rightly so, that merely picturesque treatment was out of 
place in a building erected for an international purpose of the 
first importance, that such a building should be European 
rather than Flemish in its treatment, whereas the fact that 
the style adopted was local and indigenous to Holland appears 
to have led to its choice by the assessors. 

M. Cordonnier, whose practice has been largely confined to 
the Netherlands and French Flanders, gives us а design 
neither ibetter nor worse than that affected in a verv large 
number of modern Dutch buildings. Twenty Vears ago We 
might have felt in sympathy with it, but to-day it does not 
appeal to из. The plan, however, is masterly in its simple 
effective fines, the arrangement. of the library in rear in 
relation to the Palace being especially good. But the detail 
and treatment is а hackneyed version of the Renaissance, 
suitable perhaps for a provincial town hall, but utterly with- 
out suggestion for a scheme of this character. 

In the second prize design, by М. Marcel, of Paris, we 
have a scheme conceived in а really grand manner. The 
whole of the plan, with its magnificent. vestibule d'honneur, 
striking arrangement of courts and staircases and hibrary 
quadrangle, well repays study. The elevations and sections, 
though a little grandiose, are finely conceived, апа this 
Scheme at least is certainly among the best submitted. 

The third design, by Herr Wendt of Charlottenburg, 15 
heavy and uninspired, like much of modern German work, 
but is not without a certain dignity and impressiveness. We 
fail to see how such a plan can have commended itself to 
the дих. 

The fourth prize, awarded to Herr Otto Wagner, of 
Vienna, must surely have been awarded in a spirit of levity. 
We do not ever remember to have seen worse desi gn- unmean- 
ing, crude, and barbaric both in plan and elevation. This 
Scheme is a nightmare. 

The fifth design, by Messrs, Howard Greenley and Herbert 
Olin, of New York, is of a different category. Simple, re- 
ticent, admirably planned and well detailed, it is one of the 
best, if not the best, of the designs submitted. 

The American work illustrated is, as а whole, better than 
that of any other country, depending, as it does, on breadth 
and simplicity, and exhibiting restraint and reticence which 
are most pleasing. Of such a type is the design of H. Van 
Busen Magonicle, of New York, and Messrs. Whitfield and 
King, of the same city. Messrs. Warren Wetmore submit 
a scheme which is grandiose and less satisfactory in detail 
than the other American designs mentioned. 

The English designs illustrated are those of Messrs. Russell 
and Cooper, H. T. Hare, Wills and Anderson and H. W. 
Cotman, and Mr. Coates Carter of Cardiff. As these have 
mostly been illustrated and commented on in previous 
notices, it is not necessary to do more than refer to them here. 


T. C. and E. C. Jack, 16, Henrietta Street. 
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A comparison between them and the American 2. 
mitted should help us in forming our opinión ав to which 
nation is most likely to excel in architectural design, and, what 
is most important of all, as to how Гат systematic architec- 
tural training is a necessary factor in producing architecture. 

But if our work does not merit a first place, it will be 
readily admitted that no one here could descend. to the pro- 
duction of some of the designs submitted. Such designs as 
those of Valentine Vaerwvek, of ‘Ghent, Ernest. Foerk and 
Jules Sandy, of .Bukharest, Smits and Fels, of ‘The Hague, 
are products we should scarcely feel were promising if they 
came from an architect's pupil. 

Of another cleverer, but hardly less objectionable, type are 
such designs as that of Signor Mancini, of Rome; Herr 
Saarinen, of Helsingfors, with its Egvptie-New Art detail, 
its domed and battered central tower. The cross-section of the 
large Court of Justice suggests a woolwork design. Ernst 
Reutch, of Berlin, again sends in a design which shows a 
perfect genius for going wrong. 

But for imaginative wrong-headedness, Herr Kromhout, 
of Amsterdam, surely deserves а high place. Conceived in a 
Moorish manner, worked out in defiance of any canon of 
common sense or reason, it resembles a toy such as children 
build with a box of bricks. 

We sometimes sigh for the past, but surely Herr fast 
Eklund's design and that of Emil Tory, of Budapest, should 
convince us that barbarism has not yet vanished from Europe. 
This latter is shown in a perspective, stronglv tinted with 
primary colours, and with из Dorie portico and lion-sur- 
mounted towers would be in its place as an illustration of 
one of Mr. Haggard's more imaginative works. 

Eduard Cuypers, of Amsterdam (can this be a relation of 
the assessor 2), sends in a strangely weird and sad production. 
In short, we are convinced that New Art has its hold on the 
Continent, and we can only prav for its speedy decease. 

Probably the cleverest of the many strange productions 
is that of Felix Debat, of Paris, whose motif seems to be the 
culminating feature of a Siamese temple. This is, however, 
the very clever work of a distinguished architect. who has 
deliberately chosen the wrong road, and betrays abundant 
signs of a knowledge of ‘better things. 

Besides these are many other designs of varying types of 
excellence. М may broadly be said that the American, 
English, and French designs are easily the best of those хар. 
mitted; the German work is characterised éwhere not in- 
[acted with the spirit of [Art Nouveau) witha sense of fine 
and dignified design, but heavy and ungraceful in detail ; 
and that the work of other countries hopelessly fails to reach 
to any standard of architectural excellence. 

The result of this competition is said to be a bad augury 
for the success of the jury method of adjudication, but we 
doubt if at is any precedent. We believe national prejudice 
Is as vet too strong to enable a fair international competition 
to be held. We also believe that the standards of architec- 
tural work differ so widely an different lands as to make 
agreement as to what is really most excellent in design diffi- 
сан. When German architectural text-books speak dis- 
paragingly of Wren, and compare $. Paul's unfavourably 
with 5. Peter's, how can their assessors be expected to agree 
with us on matters of architecture? And there is the added 
possibility that some among the assessors were perhaps not 
the best national representatives that could have been chosen. 

In conclusion, we would state that we think Messrs. Jack 
deserve the utmost credit for this very Interesting and in- 
structive publication. 


x —— 


A WRITER to the “Manchester Guardian” says :—“ The letter 
of Mr. George Harwood, suggesting the use of the infirmary 
site for a new exchange practically embodies the unanimous 
opinion of all merchants using ‘the present building, and the 
present proposals for enlargement on the Cross Street site 
would not only be an enormous expense, and very much larger 
than the estimates already made of what can only be deseribed 
as an imaginary building, but would probably need much more 
than doubling the present subscription to pay anv reasonable 
dividend to the shareholders. More than this, the “mer- 
chants’ colony ' is moving in the opposite direction to the 
present situation in Cross Street, and in five or ten vears 
more the shipping-houses will have reached Grosvenor Street, 
All Saints’, and already there 1$ considerable grumbling at 
the long distance to the exchange, and the infirmary. site 
would even now be more central for all trades that use the 


exchange." 
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'NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


RE the London County Council going to act as 


purveyors of architecture? The — " Westminster 
Gazette" says: “The London County Council 
left so sure that the Commonwealth Government 
would take up the “island site” in the Strand 


that they sent out to Sir William Lyne approved plans of the 
building they desired to see erected on the spot. Sir William 
has spoken of this proceeding with characteristic vigour and 
directness: “We are not going to accept dictation from the 
London County Council as to the style of the building we 
mean to put up. We want an Australian building that will 
be a credit to and an advertisement for the Commonwealth. 
The building proposed by the council would be neither." We 
wonder now if the impression produced by the artistic govern- 
ance of the council is likely to be of much value. Will the 
Australian Commonwealth seek safety in competition after 
all the disappointments which competitions have produced ? 


Mr. ROBERT MORHAM, the Edinburgh city architect, retires 
in May, after an exceptionally arduous experience. In the 
course of his term of office there has unquestionably fallen 
upon him an amount of special professional work which 
could hardly have been foreseen or expected on his appoint- 
ment ; and, in our opinion, he certainly deserves some special 
extra emolument. As our readers know, we do not at al} 
approve of the direction which the services of official archi- 
tects 1s taking ; but, bad as is the practice of emploving official 
architects on work which ought to go to ordinary profes- 
sional men, the practice of getting this kind of work at so 
much below its proper value is worse still. If so much re- 
sponsible and difficult work is crowded upon an official 
architect, he should at least be treated in a very exceptional 
manner as regards payment. Of course, Mr. Morham's 
official remuneration has borne no sort of adequate proportion 
on the excessive demands on his time, skill, and endurance, 
if it be judged bv ordinary professional standards. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council, Mr. 
R. A. Robinson, who succeeded Mr. H. P. Harris in the 
chair of the council, said the council in the ensuing year 
would have to come to a final decision as to the erection of 
à County Hall. Later in the sitting the Rev. F. Hastings 
asked whether the Establishment Committee had yet decided 
to amend the selected design of the hall. He suggested 
the addition of a central tower, in place of the ^ реррегЪох” 
now shown, and an alteration in the “ warehouse-like front.” 
Mr. Hayes Fisher said the design was being overhauled, 
and no doubt certain details would be altered and rearranged 
before the design is submitted in a final form. 


WE wonder how many architects would recognise Sir Aston 
Webb in the illustration in last week's “Illustrated London 
News." Sir Aston Webb is No. 4 of the unconventional 
portraits, which are drawn by Cyrus Cunes. That very 
clever attist has missed the personality completelv in this 
tall, lank, lack-lustre personage—so different from the keen, 
alert, and sympathetic personality we are so familiar with. 


Tut following resolution has been passed by the Birmingham 
City Council: —" That this council instructs the Genera] Pur- 
poses Committee to reconsider the matter and report whether 
the purchase of granite for the new art gallery can be made 
from some firm in Great Britain or Ireland." 

Rumours have been current in Birmingham of late to the 
effect that the erection of the Council. House extension was 
not the only instance in which it was proposed by the public 
authorities to use Norwegian granite, and the council school 
which is about to be erected by the Education Committee 
at Washwood Heath was specifically mentioned. On making 
enquiries we find—states the “ Birmingham Post —that the 
suggestion in regard to the new school in East Birmingham 
is substantially correct. It will be remembered that the 
Education Committee received the sanction of the city council 
some months ago to the erection of a school in Leigh Road, 
Washwood Heath. Provision was to be made for one thou- 
sand children, and the estimated: cost, exclusive of site, but 
inclusive of the furniture and fittings, was £20,172. The 
architect (Mr. H. T. Buckland) drew the plans, which met 
with the approval of the committee and of the Board of 
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Education ; but in the specifications it was provided that the 
coping of a portion of the dwarf boundary walls in Leigh 
Road апа Warren Road should be of Norwegian granite, and 
the cost was estimated at £130. Some kind of hard stone 
was necessary for the coping, and it is said that, although 
Norwegian was mentioned in the specification, it did not 
follow that that particular granite would ultimately be chosen. 
There was very little difference between the Norwegian and 
the other qualities in regard to price, ‘and now that the city 
council have expressed a preference where practicable for the 
use of British stone in the erection of public buildings in 
Birmingham the matter is receiving attention. It was stated 
on Monday that the probabilities were that hard stone would 
now be used instead of Norwegian granite. 


AT Fridays meeting of the Architectural Association it was 
announced that the annual dinner would be held at the 
Gaiety Restaurant on the gth of next month. Mr. W. J. L. 
Horsman was elected a member of the association; and Mr. 
P. L. Forbes afterwards read a Paper entitled * Water-Colour 
Painting for Architects.” 


AT last week's meeting of the Torquay Town Council, a 
letter was received from Mr. W. Callard offering to let to the 
council ten or twelve rooms in Fleet Street. to be used as 
offices. This matter was considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and it was recommended that the necessary steps be 
taken to proceed with the erection of muncipal offices adjoin- 
ing the free library, and that a sub-committee consider what 
temporary arrangements could be made for the accommo- 
dation of the officers in the meantime. The Deputy-Mayor, 
proposing the adoption of the report, remarked that in the 
present buildings the officers could not carry out their work 
in a satisfactory manner. It was thought at one time that 
rooms should be engaged in another part of the town. Three 
or four places were suggested, and among them a block of 
buildings at the end of the town, which were now vacant. 
The committee decided, however, by ten votes to four, that 
the municipal buildings should be proceeded with in the 
Castle Circus. The building of a large hall would be an 
after consideration. -His opinion was that they should erect 
buildings which would cost something like £15,000. In 
view of the small attendance, it was decided that the matter 
be deferred, and that a special meeting be convened to con- 
sider the matter. 


THE Special Pavilion Committee of the Torquay Council 
recommended that 625 be paid to the borough surveyor as 
remuneration for services rendered in connection with the 
proposed pavilion. This was sanctioned by the council. 


IN connection with the Association of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in 'Greenock, a lecture was given last Friday by 
Mr. James A. Robertson, M.I.E.E., the burgh electrical en- 
gineer, who took for his subject “ The Design of a Power 
Station.” Не stated at the outset that the subject was an 
important one in view of the rapid growth of supply stations, 
and the fact that rt was quite a short time since the first 
station was put down, whereas we now had in Great Britain 
supply stations to the value of £ 50,000,000 and representing 
1,250,000 horse-power. Мг. Robertson compared the 
various svstems of supply, and stated that his opinion was 
that the most economical and efficient system of transmission 
was by means of multiphase current. For low-tension dis- 
tribution it was probable that continuous current was desired 
bv motor users, but the advances made in the design of alter- 
nating-current motors would proabbly lead to all new power 
and light work being carried out with three-phase alternating 
current. He stated that 6,000 volts was being adopted as 
the standard transmission voltage, but climatic conditions 
prevented the use of extra high tension voltages in this 
country. 


AT the second open meeting of the British School at Rome 
for the present season—in the library of the school-—Dr. 
Duncan Mackenzie (associate of the school) read a Paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, upon the tombs of the giants 
(so-called) in their relation to the nuraghi of Sardinia. He 
produced several instances in which these tombs were found 
in the vioinity of muraghi, and were thus to be considered as 
the family burial places of the inhabitants of these massive 
structures, which some investigators have wrongly believed 
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hope that the school might in time be able to carry out com- 
parative researches in the prehistoric archeology and ethno- 
logy in the Western Mediterranean similar to those which 
i British scholars have so successfully pursued in the Eastern. 


The meeting was attended by the British Ambassador, Sir 


E. H. Egerton, by many Italian and foreign archeologists, 
and by British residents in and visitors to Rome. 


AT Monday's meeting of the Midland Association. of Local 
Government officers—held at the Acorn Hotel, Birmingham— 
Mr. H. Richardson, surveyor to Handsworth District 
Council, in his presidential address, expressed a desire to 
work amicably with all they came in contact with. “ After 
his invocation to peace," he continued, “it might come with 

| à bad grace to cross swords with certain persons who had 

€ seen fit to level a gratuitous insult at a section of their 
members, namely, the local surveyors around Birmingham. ' 
The attack referred to was contained in the report of the 
council of the Birmingham Archiiectural Association in their 
“Green Book." In this it was stated that a matter which 
had occupied the attention. of the council concerned the 
treatment. of architects, and through them of the public 
generally, bv the survevors and other officials of district or 
urban authorities. “One wondered,” the President con- 
tinued, “whether the outburst he had referred to was not 
the work of those architects who had perpetrated some of the 
weird edifices and ‘decorated’ some of the best suburbs or of 
those who were responsible. for the unbearable monotony of 
the rows of shoddy dwellings which made some of the roads 
hideous. Was it a matter for surprise that some. of the 
architects had come into conflict with the local authorities. 
It would be no compliment to be praised by such persons, 
but rather a tribute to one's professional integrity to be 
abused by them. Still, if any punishment were proposed, 
perhaps the cruellest would be to allow the architects to Carry 
out some of their buildings—if possible—strictly in accord- 
ance with their own plans." 


AT last week's meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., deputy president, in the chair, 
It was intimated that a letter had been received from the 
president, Sir James Guthrie, who is at present at Cannes, 
In which he conveyed his regards to his colleagues, with 
many regrets at his enforced absence. He reported that he 
Was daily improving and becoming stronger. The Academy 
resolved to accept the constitution of the Edinburgh College 
of Art, and appointed five representatives—three Academi- 
cians and two Associates— recommended by the council of the 
Academy. The gentlemen elected were Му. ]- Lawton Win- 
gate, R.S.A.; Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, R.S.A. (sculptor) ; 
Mr. John Kinross, R.S.A. (architect) ; Mr. James Paterson, 
А.К.5.А.; and Мг. В. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A. (architect). 
The three Academicians have been on the Provisional Com- 
mittee; the Associates are new. The meeting further resolved 
to elect three Associates—two painters and one sculptor. 


THE “Engineering News” says: “In the go-ahead Canadian 
city of Toronto various awkward problems have to be faced, 
among others the difficulty of securing keen tenders for 
municipal engineering work, no doubt largely owing to the 
general demand for contractors’ services on private under- 
takings. To prevent prices rating too high the city engineer 
himself always tenders for any work put out, and if his 
tender is the lowest the city carries out the job, the engineer 
employing assistants, foremen, and Jabourers. Often, how- 
ever, 1t is found that one or two contractors will offer to take 
on the contract at the city engineer’s prices.  Uccasionallv, 
too, the city engineer steps in to complete a job when the 
contractor fails to observe the time limit conditions of con- 
tracts. According to the latest returns available, the city 
engineer in one year was awarded 154 contracts, chiefly for 
road-making, paving, and Sewerage work. It is said by this 
policy a great saving is effected.” | 


АТ last week's meeting of the Bournemouth Town Council, 
a letter Was received from Messrs. Trevanion, Curtis, 
and Ridley, enclosing a memoria! from local archi- 


His explorations were undertaken 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Trustees for the 
ities of Scotland, and partly under those of the British 
Тһе director, Dr. T. Ashby, who had 
accompanied Dr. Mackenzie for some time, expressed the 


tects, which stated that they were of opinion. that = 
designs of architectural work for muncipal buildings, jen 
courts, technical and other schools, and other municipal ar 
be open to competition, which would have the effect o | 
securing the best interests of the ratepayers. A further letter 

was also read pointing out the advisability of creating the 
office of a quantity surveyor, as a distinct office from that 
of an architect. Councillor Cotes observed that it had been 
believed in the town that the borough surveyor had received 
certain emoluments for the last plans for the Horse Shoe site, 
but as a matter of fact he had not received a single farthing, 
and he thought that that should be known. The Mayor 
remarked that after the memorial was handed in he saw one 
of the signatories, and had a long discussion with him. He 
(the Mayor) found the memorialist was labouring under the 
same impression as Councillor Cotes had mentioned, but 
when he was told that Мг. Lacey had not got anything out of 
the deposit of the plans, and had received nothing but his 
salary, he had replied, “That knocks the bottom out of our 
memorial." The memorial was referred to the General Pur- 

poses Committee. | 


A CIRCULAR has been sent from the executive committee of 
the International Exhibition to be held at Turin in тог! 
stating that they have opened a competition in materials to 
render timber and fabrics fireproof or non-inflammable. The 
following regulations have been adopted:—-(1) Тһе pro- 
posed materials will be divided into two categories, according 
to their application either to timber or to fabrics. For 
timber, a speedy and cheap method of superficial coating will 
be preferred ; other processes will, however, not be excluded. 
The coating material must permit any polychromic decora- 
tion. For textile articles, intended to be solely of vegetal 
fibre, the application of the stuff either on yarn, ог on undyed 
or dyed -fabrics is left optional, provided their strength, 
suppleness and colouring are not altered. (2) Materials must 
be forwarded pre-paid within September, 1908, to the 
Direzione del Laboratorio di Chimica Docimastica del Regio 
Politecnico di Torino, in quantity sufficent to protect at least 
50 square metres of timber or fabrics. Material not for- 
warded in the term above stated will be excluded from com- 
petition. The executive commission is entitled to purchase 
the material which wall be judged worthy of an award, in the 
quantity required for all the exhibition buildings. There- 
fore, the competitors are to accompany their sendings with a 
notice stating the quantity they engage themselves to supply 
and the price thereof, franco Turin; for this thev will be 
liable to the committee. The competitors must moreover give 
in writing all the directions for applying his material in the 
trials and identifying the same, in case the supplv be eventu- 
ally adjudged to him. (3) The jury appointed by the execu- 
tive committee of the exhibition will judge without appeal the 
materials submitted to them, making all the trials they may 
think proper. Competitors are at liberty to attend the trials 
either personally or by proxy. (4) The jury will have at 
their disposab two gold medals, two silver medals presented 
bv the Società Promotrice dell’ Industria Nazionale, and a 
sum of 4,000 lire (£160). 


WE announced last week that some additional particulars 
would be given of Mr. Daniel Robert Dale, architect and 
surveyor, who died recently, aged 71, after a long illness. 
Of late years he had not his usual active practice as an 
architect and surveyor, his health being indifferent, and his 
means ample. He commenced business on his own account 
in 1864, and in 1866 entered into partnership with Mr. James 
Tolley, then a well-known architect, who became district 
survevor for Svdenham, and was the father of Mr. George 
Tollev, now holding the same office. This partnership 
ended in 1876, and Mr. Dale then had offices at 8, Union 
Court, Old Broad Street. He designed and carried out manv 
buildings in London and elsewhere, and was largely employ.d 
in the general work of an architect and survevor. He was 
from 1880 district surveyor for West Streatham, till he 
resigned last year. As he was also a practising architect, he 
belonged to a class of district survevors for London that will 
probably become extinct. He served on three important 
committees, and did a large amount of work when a member 
of the council of the City of London. He was elected in 
1889 member for the ward of Bishopsgate, and resigned in 
consequence of his weak health in 1900—after eleven active 
years of hard work in the public service. He was married 
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to Miss Easton in 1867, and left four grown-up sons and 
daughters. He was buried in Shirley churchyard. 


WE have received a copy of the prospectus of the Archi- 
tectural and Topographical Society, and a specimen page of 
its quarterly journal to be called “Тһе Architectural and 
Topographical Record." Each issue of this will contain 
minute descriptions of ancient buildings, heraldry, and 
cognate matters within the scope of the society. The in- 
formation given will be classified under parishes. and the 
position of the buildings mentioned will be defined by refer- 
ences to the Ordnance Survey maps (rin. scale). The annual 
subscription will be half-a-guinea, payable on January 1 in 
each year, but members mav compound for life on payment 
of seven guineas. We shall look with interest for the doings 
of the society. Тһе hon. secretary is Mr. Wilfrid Travers, at 
25. Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


MR. MERVYN MACARTNEY was elected a member of the 
Society ol Antiquaries last week. 


Іт is announced that the King will open the Franco-British 
Exhibition early in May, and that he will be accompanied by 
President F'alliéres. 


AT Saturday's sale of modern pictures and water-colours at 
Christie's, examples of J. M. W. Turner realised respectively 
2,200, 1,700, and 970 guineas; two pictures by Е. Walker 
brought 2,580 and 1.500 guineas, “The Gander.” by G. 
Mason, A.R.A., sold for 1,900 guineas, Millais's " Orphans” 
for 1,540 guineas, Sir E, Burne-Jones's ^ Love among the 
Ruins” for 1,375 guineas, and a view of Lincoln, by P. de 
Wint, for 1,050 guineas. The total realised at the sale was 
£28,552. : 

THE report of the Rosal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the Quebec bridge disaster has been laid on 
the table of the Dominion House of Commons. The Com- 
missioners find that the collapse of the bridge resulted from 
the failure of the lower chords in the anchor arm near the 
main pier, and that the failure was due to their defective 
design. The design of the chords that failed was made by 
Mr. P. L. Szlapka, the designing engineer of the Phoenix 
Bridge Company, and this design was examined and officially 
approved by Мг. Theodore Cooper, consulting engineer to 
the Quebec Bridge Company. Failure cannot be attributed 
directly to апу cause other than errors т judgment on the 
part of those two engineers. These errors, however. cannot 
be attributed either to lack of common professional know- 
ledge, neglect of duty, or desire to economise. The ability 
of the two engineers, the report proceeds, was tried in one 
of the most difficult problems of the day, and proved in- 
sufficient for the task. The specification was unsatisfactory 
and insufficient, the unit of stresses being higher than апу 
established by past practice. Grave error was made in 
assuming а dead load of too low a value, and in not after- 
wards revising this assumption. This error was of sufficient 
magnitude to have required the condemnation of the bridge. 
The Quebec Bridge Building Company is blamed for failing 
to appoint an experienced bridge engineer as chief of. the 
works, ‘The Commission comes (о the conclusion that the 
professional knowledge of the present day concerning the 
action af steel columns under a load is insufhicient to enable 
engineers economically „to design such a structure. The 
report declares that Mr. Coopers record warranted confidence 
ін his Judgment. | 


Мк. Н. A. BROWN. deputy surveyor for Fulham, has been 
appointed. survevor to the Urban Council. of Weston-super- 
Mare, at an annual salary of 4400. | 


SOME interesting excavations are now being carried out 
in the Roman Forum by Comm. Bom, who, states the 
“Standard,” is anxious. to. settle the question of the exact 
position of the Temple to Jupiter Stator, which various 
elassie authors tell us was to be found on the northern slope 
of the Palatine Hill, and which unti] now was supposed to 
have stood between the Palatine and the Arch of Titus. 
These remains, however, are now said to be а reconstruction 
of the Augustan age, as their orientation Js not that of the 
Republican buildings. Following the direction. of the Via 
Sacra, and keeping in mind the Republican orientation. of 


the Forum, Comm. Boni sought quite close to the Arch of 
Titus for traces of the ancient edifice, and here he has found 
two parallel walls, consisting of great square masses of tufa 
bearing the well-known marks that are to be found on the 
Republican city walls, and which Professor Boni considers 
were connected with inaugural rites. 


* 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, CRAMLINGTON, 
THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN. 

EDWARD CRATNEY, Architect, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
WE publish in this issue the design which was awarded the 
third premium (4,20) in the competition for the above school. 
It will be remembered that the conditions were far from 
being satisfactory. The Education Committee would not 
state whether they preferred a two-storey school, or one with 
all the departments on the ground floor. Competitors were 
left to decide this for themselves, with the result that more 
than half sent in single-storey designs. Mr. Cratnev's 
design was the only single-storey building premiated, the 

designs placed first and second being double-storeyed. 


HERTFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

Design by MESSRS. KEYS AND STRATTON. 
THE buildings were so planned to give the greatest amount of 
space for the purpose of enlarging the income of the muni- 
cipal buildings, this being asked for in the conditions. The 
municipal offices occupied the first. floor, four shops the 
ground floor, and the second floor was planned for Jetting. 
The back of the site was to be used for a public hall, with 
council-chamber over. The elevations to be of red brick 
and stone, with a tiled roof, were designed to be in keeping 
with the old associations of Hertford. The architects are 
Messrs. P. Hubert Kevs, A.R.I.B.A., and P. M. Stratton, 
A.R.I.B.A., of West Drayton. 


FLATS AT WILLESDEN. 
J. Совром ALLEN, Architect. 
Two blocks (twenty suites) of these flats have now been built 
in the Edgware Road, and the third is nearly finished. They 
are set back some way from the road, thus escaping the noise 
of the traffic, and are planned to take full advantage of the 
depth of the site, which is considerable. Each flat, with the 
exception of that on the ground floor, has a balcony at the 
front, as well as the back, where @ is proposed to have 
gardens and tennis-courts. The accommodation consists of 
two good living-rooms, a fair-sized hall, four bed-rooms and 
the usual offices. In the basements there are coal cellars, 
near the trade lift (which serves ten flats), and rooms for 
bicycles and perambulators, etc. The stairs and balconies 
are of concrete, the latter being reinforced, and all the par- 
titions are fire-resisting. The elevations were largely in- 
fluenced by strict economy, and are of Georgian character. 
A pleasant-coloured red brick has been used, with dressings 
of Bath stone sparingly used, und the mansard Too 1» 
covered with slates. These flats are letting very quickly ; the 
tenants specially Hike the two balconies. Мі. Herbert 
King, of Hampstead, erected these buildings from the de 
signs of Мг. |. Gordon Allen, of Holmdale Road, West 


Hampstead, N.W. 


ж 
COMPETITIONS. 


E are sorry to see that the site selected for the Shake 
speare Memorial is not more specially adapted. to 
the purpose. The place of places for it would have 


been in the circus to be formed іп front of the 
new buildings of the British Museum, and we marvel 


that this was not even amongst the suggestions before 
іле committee. But at a meeting of the General Committee 
on the sth, it is stated that the site selected ds at the top 
of Portland Place. The King has consented to the removal 
of the statue of the Duke of Kent, now on the site. А clever 
writer in the * Daily News” pertinently asks whether this 15 the 
right place for Shakespeare's memorial, “in this respectable 
solitude, this home of eternal afternoon, fo amuse the passing 
nursemaid and jerk. the chauffeurs tongue.” In the 
repart of the executive committee the hope is expressed that 
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all countries would join the British Empire and Amenica In 
making the proposed memorial a world tribute to Shake- 
speare, and they recommended that any sum collected above 
that required for the memorial should be administered. by 
an international committee as а Shakespeare fund for thc 
furtherance of Shakespearean aims. The committee recom- 
mended the acceptance of the site; that the competition be 
open to all English-speaking races; that the memorial take 
the form of an architectural monument including а statue ; 
and that an effort be made to raise at least £ 200,000; and 
that the committee should endeavour forthwith to obtain at 
least £20,000 as a nucleus and for working expenses. Pro- 
fessor Furnivall having stated that in the terms of com- 
petition to be sent out £ 100,000 would be put as the outside 
limit, to include foundations and al! incidental expenses, the 
recommendations were carried. A committee of selection 
was appointed, consisting of the American Ambassador, Vis- 
count Esher, Lord Plymouth. Sir E. Poynter, P.R.A., Sn 
Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A., Mr. Sidney Colvin, and another to be ap- 
pointed in place of Lord Reay who retired. Тһе committe: 
recommend that each design be submitted bs a sculptor and 
an architect in collaboration; that the competition be in two 
divisions,, the first consisting of sketch designs on a small 
scale, and the second to be limited to six competitors selected 
from the preliminary competition, who would each receive 
an honorarium, and work out their designs on a larger scale 
and more in detail; that the sketch designs be submitted. not 
later than July 31 next, and the final designs not later than 
February 28, 31909; and that the authors of the designs 
selected bv the committee of selection be employed to execute 
the work. 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.. the assessor appointed to advise 
upon the designs submitted for the Royal Grammar School at 
Colchester, has made his award as follows:—(1) Messrs. 
Newman, Jacques, and Round, 2. Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.; (2) Messrs. Spalding and Spalding, King 
Street, Cheapside. E.C.; (3) Messrs. Goodey and Cressall, 


Colchester. Those submitted by Messrs. Brown and 
Burgess, of Ipswich, and Mr. Т.Н. Baker. of Colchester. 
were commended. Тһе building is estimated to cost 
415,651. Seventeen designs were submitted. 


OF the six designs submitted т the limited competition for 
a cottage hospital in Birkenhead Road, Hovlake-—to cost 
about £2,000—that of Messrs. Grayson. and Ould. 31, 
James’ Street, Liverpool, has been placed first by the assessor 
—Mr. Alfred Culshaw, F.R.I.B.A. 


THE design submitted by Мг. Anthony Scott. 34, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin, for the proposed Carnegie librars 
at Skerries. has been selected. 

AT Wednesday's meeting of the Northern Arehitectural. Asso- 
elation, the secretary read the assessors’ awards in. connec: 
tion with the Glover studentship (given by Mr. Wm. Glover) 
and the Testimonies of Studt Competitions. The awards 
were as follows:— Glover Travelling Studentship. Herbert 
M. Spence, North Shields ; Testimonies of Study for the final 
К.1.В.А. examination, J. B. Cubes, South Shields, 1; Albert 
Turnbull, Sunderland, 2 ; intermediate examination. Wilfred 
Lawson Gateshead, т; J. MeNicol, Stockton. 2; Norman 
Wigzell, Sunderland, 3. 

ж 


RADCLIFFE MUN CIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Е Це 34 designs submitted for the above new municipal 
buildings, Mr. ©. Н. Willoughby, V.R.l.B.A 


— the assessor has selected that of Mr. W. M. 
Gillon, 66. Deansgate. Manchesier. The premiums 
(275. £50. and £25) for the 2nd. grd and 
th best have been allocated as follows:—(2) Mr. 
D. Bird. 7, Brasenose Street. Manchester; (3) Mr. 
Н. Lord. 42, Deansgate, Manchester: (4) Messrs. Gilling 


and Moorhouse, Liverpool. The buildings are estimated to 
cost £12,000. The designs have been on view this week. 
In his report, Мг. Willoughby says:-—In arriving at onn 
decision, ш my opinion (here меге” certum points 
to be striven for, and which I have steadily kept before me 
as being essential to secure the 7 best ^ and most suitable 
Scheme, viz. :—(1) That the conception of the design, both 
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s, as well as its architectural 


with regard to its cubical content 
ld be one that can (without 


arrangement and clothing. shou on ы bed 
doubt) be substantially erected and finished in its entirely 
including furnishing—for the stipulated outlay, or within 
5 per cent, of the same. (2) That in dealing with the some- 
what restricted кее best “ possible” use should be made 
of the same, by bringing the structure right up to ihe апаш 
line on all sides, without breaks—thus increasing the size of 
the internal courts, also aiding light and aid to same, and 
obtaining the maximum amount of superficial floor space for 
the accommodation io be provided. (3) That as little lighting 
as possible is dependent upon 7 internal areas," but that an 
abundance of direct daylight is secured to all working-rooms, 
corridors, ete., by the provision of large square-headed 
windows carried close up to the ceiling. The fewer internal 
areas any building has, the better for light, health and 
cleanliness, and these should be as large as possible for air 
and drainage. (4) That che allocation and sequence of the 
working offices for the officials should be such as will permit 
of inter-communication bv their occupants, with the least 
possible delay. "Phe council chambers shoud be planned 
so as to be easily and expeditiously reached by the members 
(withouc having to traverse corridors), direct from the main 
entrance and staircases—perfectly lighted and ventilated, and 
with suitable cloak room and lavatery accommodation, con- 
tiguous to same-—preferably away from the street. АП cor- 
ridors and passages should be as direct and short as possible, 
compatible with the expeditious and efficient working of the 
building. (5) That in a public building of this character, ihe 
principal entrance and staircase should be made a feature 
and emphasised externally, bold and dignified in its concep- 
tion (the latter having easy risers and broad treads, without 
curves or winders), and amply lighted. preferably direct 
from the other than than dependent (as are so many designs 
submitted), en the doubtful lighting of an internal area. 
(6) That the police court should have top light, and be 
lighted from both. sides, the average court of. today. being 
dingy and wanting т light, and- -most esseniial—adequate 
"eross ^ ventilatien should be provided. Suitable supple- 
mentary rooms for the magistrates, the legal advocates and 
witnesses, with separace entrances and conveniences to each, 
should also be arranged. (7) All w.e.'s. lavatories, etc., to 
every floor should be arranged “en suite.” one other the 
other, and kept entirely away from the principal facades, 
and, where possible, directly Tehted and venalated from the 
open rather than inernal areas. (8) Respecting the eleva- 
поп. however much one may appreciate and admire, from a 
pletorial point. of view, the тапу artistic and aitractive 
perspective views submitted. vet. as your assessor, my 
primary duty (nest to cost) is to make choice of a design 
that provides for the most skilful and workable plans. (9) 
That the principal facades, designed for execution in. a 
Ruabon brick, and faced with polished stone dressings 
(sparingly used), should indicate the several purposes for 
which the building is to be used. Having ample window 
fenestration, preferably square-beaded, glazed with plate glass 
in large sheets, and endrey free from апу subdivisions, by 
the introduction of small wooden bars. leaded lights or other 
superfluous and expensive embellishments. in a smoky 
atmosphere ke Radeliffe, which is very susceptible to the 
retention of dust aud din, consequ. nth these are distinctly 
саң of place. Both internally as well as externally the eleva- 
tions should be the cuteome ef the plans, due emphasis heme 
given architecturally ао the principal and subsidiary en- 
trances, the principal staircase. the council chamber, and the 
police court. 


------Ж----- 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


INJURY TO STONE. 
To the Editor of Tne BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR SIR, A suction zas plam of about 150 to 200 horse- 
power is about to be put down at a distance of 1 zovils, oe 
a venerable church, with a large tower built of oolitic lime- 
stone. Will vou, or ану of your readers, kindly express an 
opinien on the possi ity of injury resulting to the stonework 
of the church through the escape of suction-was or amy other 
CHEM ions From the US plaut inte the atmosphere 2 m ANN- 
thing known about the action of suction on Pinestone / a 
Yours faithful, 

STONEWORK, 
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WARRINGTON GARDEN SUBURBS COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

SIR, —We have addressed а copy of the enclosed to the 
secretary of the above company, with an intimation that we 
proposed to send the letter and his reply to the Press as a 
matter of public interest. 

In reply, we learn that the directors have nothing to say 
in the matter.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN NEWTON, SON AND BAYLEY. 

19, Cooper Street, Manchester. 

March 10, 1908. 


CONDITION. | 
(а) It should be stated that there were in the competition 
two distinct sites, and a separate and distinct premium was 
offered for the best scheme for each estate. 


SANKEY 
(b) Propertv to drain to existing sewers. 


(c) Picturesque treatment to be studied in planning estate. 


(d) Outbuildings in rear of proposed houses not to be in 
view from recreation grounds. 


[ Copy. ] 
WARRINGTON GARDEN SUBURBS COMPETITION. 


SIR,—Referring to the above, and to a letter which ap- 
peared in 'ГнЕ BRITISH ARCHITECT since the publication of 
the award, we entirely agree that the decision of the con- 
sulting architects, Messrs. W. and Segar Owen, of Warring- 


| ton, is in Many wavs most difficult to understand. 


We think that competitors would be glad to have some 


explanation of the following (among other) features of the 
award : — 


COMMENT. 
It is somewhat strange, to say the least of it, that the 
same firm should have produced the best scheme for each 
of the sites. 


ESTATE. 


In the successful plans, one house at least is too low to 
be so drained. 

Rows of shops proposed facing the main approach to the 
estate, and depreciating value of both this and neighbouring 
property. | 

Large number of proposed houses planned with their 
backs to the proposed recreation grounds. 


я GRAPPENHALL SITE. 


(e) “There is no public sewer near the estate," and in 
reply to the question: “Is it proposed that a public sewer 
be laid ? " raised before the plans were prepared, the secretary 
wrote to each competitor: * No public sewer at present avail- 
able." 


(f) Picturesque treatment. 
(g) Picturesque treatment. 
(h) Due regard to economy in road making. 


(j) Recreation grounds. 
(k) Recreation grounds of about three acres to be provided. 


In face of these unmistakable guides, the successful 
scheme shows no provision for sewage disposal, and thereby 
gains an additional area of 14 or more acres of building 
land which other compeutors, in compliance with the con- 
ditions, had set aside for the treatment or disposal of the 
sewage from the 264 houses to be built. If there is no 
sewer available, and mo provision for treatment of sewage, 
what becomes of the drainage from this precious garden 
suburb, which is to be “an attraction not only to intending 
tenants, but also to investors” ? 

Shops at entrance to estate as in the case of Sankey site. 

Best class of houses placed on north side of a high railway 
embankment; no quiet, no privacv, and bad approach. 
Many houses also face north. 

Lavish provision of back passages. euphoniously called 
“Janes,” by the successful London author. 

Backs of houses towards these as in Sankey scheme . 

Site for public hall, ete., indicated on said three acres, 
thus reducing available space to the detriment of those 


schemes which showed such buildings outside the three-acre 
limit. 


Official replies to the above comments would, indeed, be interesting.—Yours, etc., 


February 20, 1908. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL SITE. 


HERE shall the Shakespeare Memorial be seen? 
Where shall our children and our children's chil- 
| dren, in their probable comings and goings in 
London, behold this work of homage to the supreme human 
mind?  Assuredly it is not for me to suggest the place. А 
committee of scholars, artists, and men of affairs, possess- 
ing the means and authority to investigate the matter, have 
produced their proposal. Because I have the temerity to 
condemn that proposal, it does not follow that I can better 
it. I write as a simple citizen, who is more able to dream 
of a site than to judge its possibility. But, then, the dream 
of one citizen may have more to do with this matter than 
appears at first. 

On the northern side of the Serpentine River there is a 
broad and sloping bank of grass, lightened Фу the waters and 
shaded by noble trees. On this spot, where the nations of 
the earth mingled in 1851, or on another like to it, 1 would 
place the Shakespeare Memorial beneath the dome of heaven. 
Who does not love to think of the summer, with its coming 
pomp, that will soon move slowly over Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, when the vast crowds of strollers will 
move and glitter along the Row, when under the remoter trees 
‚ the faint sheep cries will be heard, and when the parapet 
of the Serpentine Bridge will be warm to the arms of lovers. 
In such a place where life takes a deep breath and where 


(Signed) JOHN NEWTON, SON AND BAYLEY. 


classes are merged in humanity, where lovers walk and chil- 
dren play, let Shakespeare’s monument be established for all 
time. Here let the myriad-minded man be seen by myriads, 
and the greatest of Englishmen be honoured where the mimic 
fleets are on the water and the bugles of England are heard 
on the breeze. Let his image be seen among the stars and бе 
broken on the stream. Let the waters flash in the sun, as our 
minds dazzle under his genius, or seem dark and inscrutable 
as that mind of which alone it can be said, “Others abide 


our question: thou art free." —" Daily News. 
E 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL WORKS 


DEPARTMENT. 


HE Finance Committee of the London County Council 
have just issued a report upon the financial 
point of view of the statement recently brought 

up by the Works Committee with regard to works 
completed by the Works Department during the half- 
vear endel September last. Іп their report, the 
Works Committee drew attention to the diminution, 
more particularly in the period especially dealt with in 
the report, in the amount of work entrusted to the department 
for execution, and pointed out that, with existing heavy 
standing charges for interest on and repayment of debt, office 
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salaries, and wages, relative economy in construction could 
be secured only by the reference to the committee of a con- 
siderable amount of work. 

During the five years ended March 31, 1907, the total 
amount of work put in hand was 48,210,200 (Works Com- 
mittee £2,825,400 and contractors 4/5, 384,800), and of that 
total the Works Committee secured about one-third. 


^ The Finance Committee point out that during the five years 
in question the number of important works undertaken by 


the council was exceptional and included the large main 
drainage improvement scheme, the reconstruction and elec- 


trification of the council’s tramways, the erection of many 
working-class dwellings, and a large number of schools, and 


a great deal of paving work in connection with street improve- 
ments. 


be undertaken by the council during the next few years. 


The scheme for the improvement of the main drainage 
system was, they understood, approaching completion, and 
they were not aware that there were anv very considerable street 

The most important works 
which would be undertaken during the next few years would 
apparently be the new county hall and works connected with 
the tramways, the education service, and the main drainage 
From such information as was 
at their disposal it would appear that during the next three 
vears the works, including the new county hall, of a kind 
suitable for execution by the Works Department which were 
likely to be put in hand would probably involve expendi- 


improvements in contemplation. 


scheme above referred to. 


ture of not more than „£ 1,000,000 a year. If the Works Com- 


mittee secured as large a proportion of these works as thev 
secured during the past five completed years, the expenditure 


on estimated works under that committee would amount to, 
sav, £300,000 each vear, but the proportion of work of a 


certain class undertaken by the committee had been falling 
for some time, and on the basis of the amount of work 
secured by the committee during the six months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1907, the amount would be much less than the 
To this amount, whatever it 
might be, would have to be added the amount of the jobbing 
The Works ‘Committee estimated the 


£300,000 above referred to. 


works undertaken. 
amount of those works for the calendar vear 1908-9 at 


£40,000, on the basis of work already entrusted to them. 
This figure was less than those of recent years. 
Committee called attention to the large amount of jobbing 


works now being carried out by the direct emplovment of 
labour in the various departments of the council, amounting 


for the half-year to September 30, 1907. to no less than 
4,212,950, and stated that they жеге in communication with 


the committees concerned with a view to considering whether 
all or any of these works could be executed by the Works 
The transfer of work in this way would relieve 


Department. 


the Works Department to some extent of the burden of stand- 


ing charges, but it would, of course, add more or less to the 
burden upon other departments, and the question of the 


advisabilitv of such a step, upon which they were not at 


present prepared to advise, would need to be very carefully 


considered. They did not feel that it was within their pro- 
vince to express an opinion as to the character of the work 
which was most suitable for execution by the Works "Depart- 
ment. They were, however, suggesting to the Works Com- 


mittee that they should address a further communication to 
the committees concerned, with the object of ascertaining 


approximately the total value of the works which would pro- 
bably be undertaken by the council during the next few vears, 
so that some idea might be obtained by them of the total 


amount of the estinrated and jobbing works which would be 


likely to һе accepted by them and entrusted to the department 
for execution. ‘Such an estimate would enable the Works 
Committee to adjust the establishment charges so far as pos- 
sible in order to bring them into a reasonable proportion to 
the expenditure. In their opinion this was a question which 
Was vital to the department, and they nated from the report 


‚of the Works Committee that it was already receiving their 


attention, —^ Times.” | 
| ж 
Bv Saturday's Саре steamer there was despatched to the 
Cape Town Art Gallery the first instalment of a valuable 
present of statuarv, given by Sir Lewis Michell and Dr. 
Jameson, under a bequest of £15,000 which was left to them 
by the late Mr. Alfred Beit for “educational purposes.” The 
gift, which includes 46 casts, represents some of the chief 
objects of classic art now in the possession of the great gal- 


leries of the world. 


It did not appear probable that anything approach- 
ing so large an amount of work could in any circumstances 


The Works 


SEWAGE TREATMENT. 


O those who live in towns this quesiion is of particular 
interest, for two reasons—firstly, the risk of injury to 
health through contaminated water or from faulty 

drainage; secondly, the increase in the rates involved by the 
cost of treating the sewage. Salt water very quickly purifies 
any sewage discharged into it, and advantage is taken of this 
fact by towns on the coast to dispose of their sewage in an 
easy and inexpensive manner by running it into the sea. 
The inland towns, on the other hand, have no such facilities, 
and as tbev are not allowed to discharge crude sewage into 
a stream or river, expensive treatment has to be resorted to 
for its disposal. 

The earliest attempts at purification consisted in distribut- 
ing the sewage over an area of land upon which various 
root crops were grown, the assumption being that the roots 
of the growing plants had a special purifying effect. This 
method of dealing with sewage is perfectly efficient provided 
that the requisite area of suitable land is available. and many 
towns still continue to treat their sewage in this way. 
Some five to twenty acres of land, according to the nature 
of the soil, are required to receive the sewage from every 
one thousand of the population, and the larger municipalities 
find it difficult to obiain sufficient areas where the treatment 
can be carried out without causing a nuisance. Obviously 
the works and sewage farm cannot be situated in a resi- 
dential neighbourhood, hence the sewage often has to be 
pumped long distances before distribution over the land can 
take place. Then, again, the soil when frozen will not 
absord the liquid, and great difficulty is experienced in 
carrying out the land treatment during a long spell of severe 
weather. 

To overcome these difficulties chemical treacment was 
introduced, the aim being to precipitate the solds and to 
sterilise the effluent, the latter being filtered through a small 
area of land as a final precaution. The results of this 
system are fairly satisfactory, and chemical treatment is still 
used by a number of corporations. The objections to this 
method are: the cost of the chemicals, the large amount of 
solid matter to be dealt with, and the quality of ihe effluent. 
The latter, although it may be clear in appearance, often 
carries m solution the most offensive portion of the crude 
sewage, and is liable io putrefaction and discolouration after 
it has been discharged into a stream. The solid matter or 
sludge precipitated by the action of the chemicals is some- 
times compressed into cakes which were at first thought to 
possess a considerable value as manure; but owing to the 
carrying off of the more imporiant fertilising constituents in 
the effluent this product only commands a very low price. 

Experiments upon land filtration showed that the purifying 
effect was not produced by the roots of the crops grown upon 
the farms, as equally good results were obtained by passing 
the sewage through gravel beds. Further investigations 
demonstrated that purification can be effected by compara- 
tively small filter beds composed of almost any kind of loose 
material, broken slate, coke, and other substances being 
found satisfactory. Careful study of ihe working of these 
filter beds has shown that the sewage 1s rendered inoffensive 
bv the action of bacteria contained therein, and that а 
plentiful supply of air causes these organisms to multiply and 
assists them in their work of purification. This plan ‘is 
known as the bacteria] method, which is now nearly always 
adopted in new sewage treatment works. The area of land 
required for the filter beds is very small compared to that 
necessary for treatment on sewage farms, and the cost is much 
less than is incurred bv the latter or the chemical precipica- 
tion method. The filter beds vary in depth from 33 to 6ft. 
and are usually circular in form, the liquid sewage being 
distributed over them by revolving sprinklers. The materia! 
Is carried upon a false bottom, which allows the free access 
of air. 

As far as possible the solid matter is intercepted before 
the sewage reaches the filter beds. Or arrival at the treat- 
ment works large objects are removed bv screens and the 
heavy solids, such as road grit, fall to the bottom of a detritus 
chamber. The sewage next passes very slowly through septic 
tanks, where it is acted upon bv water organisms, much of the 
solid matter being liquified. The remaining solids either 
sink to the bottom, which slopes towards suitable outlets for 
their periodic removal, or rise to the top to be skimmed off 
bv a wall under which the liquid passes towards the filter 
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beds. What little solid matter is carried into the latter 
deposits upon the surfaces of the filtering material, this 
deposit being used as a breeding ground for the purifying 
bacteria above-mentioned. The effluent as it leaves the beds 
is quite inoffensive, but contains à small amount of solid 
maiter, giving a cloudy appearance; hence the treatment 
is followed by a slow passage through settling tanks. the final 
result being a clear and harmless liquid. Ву these means we 
obtain а continuous method of treating the sewage, as 
arrangements are made for removing the solid marter without 
interrupting the process. The amount of sludge is much 
reduced by the action. of the water organisms in the septic 
tanks, but there still remains a considerable quantity which 
is disposed of bv digging into land set aside for this purpose. 

The design of bacterial sewage-disposal works varies a 
good deal in different towns, but the arrangements are all 
based upon the principles laid down above. Instead of the 
filters over which the sewage is continually sprinkled, many 
corporations have adopted contact beds, which are filled at 
intervals and then allowed to remain empty for some hours 
whilst the air has free access to them. By introducing the 
sewage from the bottom and only allowing the level to 
approach within a certain distance from the top, the dis- 
semination of offensive odours is prevented in this tvpe of 
filter bed. Sometimes the treatment is followed by filtra- 
tion through a small arca of Тапа, and if this course is not 
pursued it is customary to instal two filters in series of 
coarse and fine material respectively. The septic. tanks 
sometimes assume special forms, as in the "Travis" svstem, 
in which two chambers in series are used, known as the 
“Hvydrolvtic” tanks and the "Hydrolvsing" wells respectively. 
The former chamber is of a special shape. for the purpose 
of allowing the gases given off by the sludge to pass awav 
without disturbing the precipitation of the solids. The 
hydrolising wells consist. of a number of nearly vertical 
channels. about gin. in width, through which the effluent 
from the hydrolytic tank passes slowly in an upward direc- 
tion. It is found that much of the suspended solid matter. 
which would otherwise pass to. the filters. is deposited upon 
“the sides of these channels. The thickness of this deposit 
increases until its weight is suffieienc to detach it from the 
surface of the cell, when it falls to the bottom, to be re- 
moved at intervals through suitable outlets. — The Engineer- 
ing News." 


"AE 
LONDON COUNTY HALL SITE. 


URTHER progress was made last week with the arbi- 
tration which is proceeding at Westminster, before 

Mr. Samuel Walker (Messrs. S. Walker and Son), 

with respect to. the compensation to be paud to Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, Limited, by the London County Council 
for the firm's riverside works adjacent to Westminster Bridge. 
required as part of the site of the proposed new County Hall. 
Mr. George William Humphreys (works manager to the 
L.C.C.) gave evidence m great detail as to the quantity. and 
prices of materials handled at the wharf in question. Mr. 
B. Anson Breach, UW.S.T., member of the council of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute: (Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, 
Breach, Galsworthy. and Co., 29, Fleet Street) described the 
property, and stated that the agreed area ol the wharf was 
33.388. The value of a wharf per foot super diminished 
as the depth increased, and this was almost unnecessarily 
deep, averaging 355. He based his valuation of this pro- 
perty upon his many and extensive transactions in riverside 
premises during the last thirty vears, and he treated it as 
bare land, because the cost of the buildings was to be 
ascertained and added afterwards. In his opinion, the 
outside value per foot per annum of this piece of land was 
8d.. or 41.780 a year, from which he deducted the rent 
reserved in the lease, 41.430. leaving a profit rental of £350 
per annum. That he took on the 5 per cent. table for 713 
vears, 19.4 years? purchase, 46,790. To that he added the 
usual то per cent. for forced sale, making 47,469 as the 
value of the land to the clarmants, [t was not worth that in 
the market. He added for the Імпі лек on the site 2.25.8290. 
He adopted Mr. Andrew Young s. figure of Z 20.000 for 
disturbance. though he thought it feo much. Inclusive ol 
various minor items his total valuation amounted to 439,321. 
He was certain that there would be no difficulty in the 
claimants getting equally good premises in the immediate 
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neighbourhood. His original idea of a sum for disturbance 
was £10,000, 

Mr. Daniel Watney, past-president of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution (Messrs. D. Watney and Sons, 33, Poultry), who 
said that he had had 49 уеагѕ experience on his own account, 
gave a valuation of land and buildings, 432,144; disturb. 
ance, £20,000; and, with other sums, it amounted to just 
over (55,000, sundry agreed items being also taken into 
account, Тһе case has been adjourned sine die. 


ж 
THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


—— a 


HE annual general meeting was held on the 4th inst., 
Mr. James M. Monro, F.R.I.B.A. (president), in the 
chair. The secretary submitted the fortieth annual 
report, which stated that the new constitution came into 
force on May г Last, and the membership of the institute 
had been increased by the addition of 87 members of the 
late Glasgow Architectural Association as associate members, 
41 as lay members, and one as a student member, Thirteen 
new members were admitted as Fellows during the vear. 
Seven of these were associate members, who joined in terms 
of the minute of agreement with the late association. Two 
new associate members were also admitted during the vear. 
The membership of the institute now stands as follows:— 
79 Fellows, 82 associate members, 41 lay members, and one 
student member. The following were the winners of the 
Institute's prizes this year in the School of Architecture :- - 
First prize, В. М. М. Gunn; second prize, Mr. Stuart 
Robertson and Mr. James Н. Swanson. The eleventh tri- 
ennial competition for the Alexander Thomson Travelling 
Studentship tikes place this vear. The drawings are to be 
lodged with the secretary by December 28, 1908. The 
trustees again offer a second prize of £ 20, in addition to the 
studentship of 4060, should the quality of the work and the 
number of competitors warrant this. The Bristol Society 
of Architects communicated with the institute to ascertain 
whether it was in favour of a proposal that alk presidents 
of all allied. societies should ex officio be members of the 
Council of the R.T.B.A., and the council replied approving 
of the proposal. The report was adopted, and the council 
for the ensuing vear was then elected. The treasurer's 
accounts, Which were approved of, showed that the funds 
were in a satisfactory position. A meeting of the newlv-elerted 
council. followed, at which office-bearers for the year were 
appointed, viz. :- President, Mr, ‘George Bell, F.R.I.B.A.; 
vice-presidents, Mr. John B. Wilson, A. R.[. B. A., and Mr. 
Alex. N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.T.B.A.; auditor, Mr. Alex- 
ander Skirving, F.R.T.B.A.; secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
C. ]. Maclean. The various committees for the vear were 
also appointed. 


ж 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HE members of ¿he Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion. tagetber with a representation of the associaic 
section of the Glasgow Institue of Architects, on 

Saturday visited the Scottish National Exhibition buildings 
ai Saughton, The party numbered about 160. The visitors, 
who included Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, the president; Mr. Cohn 
B. Cownis, the secretary у and other officials, were received ім 
Councillor Dobie, deputy chairman of the exhibition; Mr. 
Bruce, convener of the Finance Committee; Мг. W. Н. 
Knight, the manager; Councillor Currie. and other members 
of the committee. Mr. Thomas Ramsay, of Messrs. Walker 
and Ramsay. the architects; acted as leader, and explained 
the ehi f features of the various buildings. The pretty land- 
scape surroundings of the entrance, as seen from the bridge 
over the Water of Leith, were admired; and the fine effec! 
af the policies of Saughton House in the approach to the 
Industrial Hall was also need. From the Industrial Hall 
the party proceeded to the Machinery Hall, and thereafter 
to the Concert Hall. where Mr. Ramsay explained ihe canti- 
lever construction of the wide horse-shoe gallery, and the 
manner ти which the cantilever pillars. were utilised to sup: 
port he dome. ‘Phe party then proceeded. to the Fine At 
мейе, n course of being covered with sheets of asbestos 
and fibre plaster; and to Van Houten's pavilion, an oma- 
mental structure in circular form, similar to thai of the 
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last Glasgow Exhibition, which was afterwards retained to 
form a permanent refreshment and music kiosk in the park. 
In this pavilion the process of casting the ornamental plaster 
works for the buildings was seen. The Canadian Govern- 
ment pavilion and other units in the suite were also inspected. 
The working plans of the various buildings were displaved for 
the guidance of the visitors. 

Some details were given as to the cost. The Industrial 
Hall, which is the main building of the exhibition, costs id. 
per cubic foot of space, or 15. 1044. per square foot of 
floor space, the total for the hall being £10,340. ‘The 
Machinery Hall costs 43,246, equal to 1d. per cubic foot, 
and 2s. oid. per square foot. The Concert Hall. seated for 
2,000 persons, costs £4,997, representing 24d. per cubic 
foot, and 6s. 14. per square foot. The Arc Galleries cost 
455,075, equal to 23d. per cubic foot, and 3s. 6d. per square 
foat. The Canadian Government pavilion costs £ 700—21d. 
per cubic foot, or 3s. rrd. per square foot; and Van 
Houten's pavilion £859—44d. per cubic foat, or 6s. 23d. per 
square foot. It is a gratifying feature that while the execu- 
tive have added to the size of some of the main buildings, 
the aatual cost of the buildings originally allowed for is 
£522 below the estimated cost. 

At the conclusion of the visit to the exhibition buildings 
the members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association and 
the associate section, Glasgow Institute of Architects, dined 
at Ferguson and Forresters. 

Mr. Alexander Wingate in proposing the toast of “Тһе 
Scottish National Exhibition, 1908," congratulated the 
Executive Committee on their choice of the site of the 
exhibition. | 

Councillor Dobie and Currie responded to the toast. and 
in doing so the former said that he thought it particularly 
appropriate that this toast should have been proposed by a 
native of Glasgow, on account of the support and encouragre- 
ment which the Executive Committee had received from the 
west. Councillor Dobie stated that the exhibition promised 
to be a financial success, but apart from this aspect, the city 
would be certain to benefit generally from the Jarge amount 
of money which мои be put into circulation. The art 
collection, which was confined to Scoftish art--he had the 
authority of those qualified to judge to state—would be the 
finest collection of "Scottish art ever brought together. Coun- 
cillor Currie thanked Mr. Wingate for his good wishes for the 
success of the exhibition. 

Мг. У. T. Oldrieve proposed the toast of the * Associate 
section, Glasgow Institute of Architects,” and welcomed the 
Glasgow members on their visit to Edinburgh. Не also 
took the opportunity of congratulating Messrs. Walker and 
Ramsay, who were both present. on their successful designs 
for the exhibition buildings. Mr. Thomas Ramsay replied, 
and expressed the pleasure which his society had derived 
from the joint visit.—"* Scotsman." 


x 
SMOKE PREVENTION. 


R of Smoke and Smoke Prevention” was 
the title of the subject discussed on the oth 

Inst. by the members of the Leeds University 
Engineering Societv. Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S.. 
M. LCE., of London, hul promised lo IMO 


duce the question, but he was unavoidably absent, and 
therefore the Paper which he had prepared was read by the 
hon. secretary (Mr. M. G. Platts). 

The writer recalled that a great deal had been written 
about prevention of smoke in factories, and: said that the 
recommendations generally came down to telling the respon- 
sible person to secure perfect combustion, The question was, 
of course, how to make sure of perfect combustion, especially 
just after adding coal, without adinitting too much air. and 
Weakening the draught. ¿He believed it would be found that 
In almost all cases of smoke, the fault was not want of air, 
but cooling the gases from the fuel before they have been 
properly mixed with the air, or before the moisture had had 
ume to finish its chamical action. In other words, the fuel 
was too close. "The idea was still dominant that the fire, 
or the flame, should touch the object to be heated. [t was 
almost absurd to make laws about. industrial furnaces while 
the ordinary house fire was allowed. The smoke nuisance 
from small fires was more important, but it was difficult to 
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legislate, as each offender felt that he or she added no 
appreciable smoke to the atmosphere, and to alter the grates 
in the houses would be a serious matter. Various grates had 
been put on the market, but it did not seem likely that any 
open fire could be made to burn bituminous .coal without 
smoke. The most obvious cure for domestic smoke from all 
kinds of fire was coalite. Another solution was to use gas. 
Heating by lamps was not satisfactory, and hot-water pipes 
heated by a properly-designed furnace were out of the ques- 
tion for small houses. There remained electrical heating, 
but at present, from the purely smoke point of view, that was 
outside practical politics. 

Mr. Wicksteed initiated the discussion, observing that Mr. 
Swinburne wrote from a Londoner's point of view. If the 
writer lived in Leeds he would not have skipped over the 
metallurgical chimneys in the wav he had. It was the 
black smoke from these chimneys—chimneys at the puddling 
furnaces which made Yorkshire iron—-in the valley of the 
Aire, which kept out the sunlight, and not the household 
smoke, There was not much encouragement to introduce 
coalite, if the law protected to any extent the smoke which 
might be made from puddling or iron-heating furnaces. The 
greatest benefactor in regard to smoke abatement would be 
the man who could invent a way of heating iron without 
oxidising and having a non-reducing flame. 

The Chairman urged the appointment of imperial smoke 
inspectors, who would be absolutely independent of local 
influences. Much might be done bv having, not an anta- 
gonistic, but a friendly inspector. He pointed out that much 
better results were obtained by mechanical than by hand 
stoking. One firm in Leeds had entirely overcome the smoke 
trouble, but he doubted whether manufacturers generally 
would go to the expense which they had. He could not sav 
anything in favour of coalite, which was nothing more or less 
than gas coke such as was made 3o years ago. He thought 
more might be done in the way of household gas fires. 


A Жазса 


STAINED GLASS. 


A 


A: last week's meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 


Association, Мг. Stephen Adam, F.S.A.Scot., Glas- 

gow, read a Paper on “The Progress of Stained Glass 
Art in Scotland.” Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., pre- 
sided. Mr. Adam at the outset spoke of the undoubted pro- 
gress of the art in the last fifty years, especially in the choice 
quality of the glass. He was confident that this progress 
would be maintained if increased attention was paid to the 
manufacture of special glass, as the Americans were doing, 
with "John Lafarge" leading. He would ask the younger 
generation of architects to be very gentle in their criticism 
of the stained glass produced about forty or fifty vears ago in 
Edinburgh, and to remember that the excellent glass now so 
easily procurable could not be had. There were nothing 
then but dead-flat sheets of the primary colours red, blue, 
vellow, and green. Windows, to carry out the idea of a 
subject at all, had to be painted and enamelled, even em- 
bossed, to be made presentable. Beautiful the painting по 
doubt was, showing honest and careful technique. But now 
all was changed. Phe glass painter was at a discount; the 
lead worker and mosaicist герпес an his stead. Windows 
were now, or ought to be, leaded mosaics. ‘The Munich 
stained-glass work, “The German Invasion," as he called 
it, came in for unmeasured condemnation. This stained 
glass, this pamnted-blind abomination, with shame let it be 
sald, now filled the windows and destroved the interiors of 
more ‘than one venerable cathedral and noble echfice in their 
He could not, for instince, enter Glasgow Cathe- 


country, 
Phe irregular 


dral without experiencing unrest and pain. 
massing of glazing primitive colours, the absence of. secon- 
dary and tertiary tones, was against rule. "he same might 
be said regarding the glass in the old Parliament House, 
Edinburgh. Жоо many of their grand old churches were at 
the merev of wealthy donors, who, too often, never saw the 
windows they had gifted. It was fashionable to erect a 
memorial window, and they ordered it somewhere, generally 
London or the ‘Continent, as thev would order some ordinary 
manufactured: stuff for use. Such people, but there were 
noble exceptionis, got very esthetic when out of Scotland - 
to them a place only attractive for Spot. and rent-litting — and 
che sooner they came under the influence of their ecclesio- 
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logical and kindred societies the better would it be for 
native art progress. Such people were apt to forget that 
some of their most famous British colourists had had their 
early training this side of the Tweed, such as John Pettie, 
Orchardson, Paul Chalmers, and many others. Touching 
on the choice of subjects and style of design, Mr. Adam said 
that in this age of turmoil and sordid strife it would indeed 
be vain to hope that they could ever secure in their work the 
perfect simplicity and purity of early art, but they hailed the 
token of a hopeful dawn as the harbinger of a brighter day, 
and looked hopefully forward. The lecturer, who was an 
old Ballantyne apprentice, enlivened his Paper by humorous 
anecdotes and reminiscences of the old Edinburgh days. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said it was a wonder to him that the modern glass in the 
crypt of Glasgow Cathedral had not been removed and re- 
placed by something more suitable to the character of the 
building. 


== 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Mr. A. MacKınray, of 6, Castle Street, Rothesay, N.B., is 
the architect for the U.F. Church proposed to be erected at 
Bridgend, with seating accommodation for 600 worshippers. 


THE following schemes have been decided upon :—Erection 
of St. Andrew's Church, Edge Lane, Drovlsden, to cost over 
£4,000 ; creation of a bread thoroughfare from Long Row to 
Main Street, Campbeltown, N.B.; theatre in King Street, 
Oldham; alterations to Fairfield Moravian Church, Man- 
chester, to cost £1,700; Castleford girls’ secondary school, 
in Healdfield Road, to cost (irrespective of site, 43,000) 
about 4Z,12.000—W. S. Braithwaite, of Leeds, architect; 
and а church at Prestwick—to seat 500, and cost £5,000. 
This is of Norman design, Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers—of 
Glasgow—beingz the architect. 

x — — 

JOTTINGS. 


THE following wills have been proved: —Mr. Francis C. 
Miers, M.I.C.E. (86), of Beckenham, 297,777; Mr. Thos. 
Tolley, of Darlaston Steel and Iron Works, £153,213; and 
Mr. Frank Corbett timber merchant 418,541. 


APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a surveyor for the: 
Western Division of Carmarthenshire are invited. He must 
be a competent building survevor and architect, conversant 
with steam rollers, practical road- making and bridge building, 
and will be required to enter into a bond in the sum of £500, 
with proper and sufficient sureties (which must be a public 
office), for the due performance of the duties of his office. 
The salary will be #200 per annum, with an additional 
Жо for travelling expenses. Candidates are to send par- 
ticulars by April 4 to Mr. J. W. Nicholas, County Offices, 
Carmarthen. 


THE Furness Railway Company, who ате the owners of the 
house at Barrow in which Romney, the painter, lived, have 
obtained powers to renovate and repair it, and it is their 
intention to create a museum on the ground floor. This 
house was occupied by Romney in his early davs, when his 
genius was beginning to show itself. Тһе house is small, and 
occupies a high position, commanding a fine view of the 
Duddon estuary and the Irish Sea. It was really sold to a 
local builder, who was going to pull it down, when the rail- 
way company stepped in. The museum will be 3oft. by 
16ft., and м is hoped to secure as many relics of the great 
painter as possible, together with some of his works. When 
completed it will be open to visitors. Romney is buried. at 
Dalton-in-Furness, which is a few miles from this house. 


THE annual meeting of the Scottish Arts Club was held in the 
Club Rooms, Rutland Square, Edinburgh, on Saturdav— 
Mr. J. Campbell Noble, R.S.A., president, in the chair. 
The report by the council showed the club to be in a flourish- 
ing state. At the close of the vear the total membership 
was 251. Note was taken of extensive alterations upon the 
club premises and the council reported that, in spite of large 
expenditure on these improvements. the financial position. of 
the club was very satisfactory. The report was cordially 
approved of. Mr. Campbell Noble was reelected president, 
other office-bearers were reappointed, and the council recon- 
stituted. Mention was made of the death of Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Masson. for a number of vears professional vice-presi- 


dent of the club; also that Mr. Neil Munro had been elected 
to hon. membership. 


_——— 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW Presbyterian church and schools have just been 
erected at Abergavenny from the designs of Mr. E. A. 
Johnson, F.R.I.B.A. Тһе contractors were Messrs. J. С. 
Thomas and Sons, and the stone used was the St. Aldhelm 
Box ground from the Bath Stone Firms, Ld., quarries, at Box. 


THE new clock and chimes which have been erected at the 
ancient parish church, Brodsworth, Doncaster, as a memorial 
to the late Rev. Canon Phillips, were made and erected by 
Messrs. William Potts and Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds and Newcastle-on- Tyne. The time is shown upon 
two large external dials, painted and gilt. Messrs. Potts are 
also making one for St. Michael's Church, Wakefield, and 
another for Stainland Church, Halifax. | 


Messrs. A. W. PENROSE AND Со., LTD., have been en- 
trusted with the contract to supply and ereot one of their 
variable speed electric express lifts in the Imperial Tower at 
the Franco-British Exhibition. They are going one better 
than before, and, with a carrving capacity of twenty persons, 
hope to be able to do the journey of about 12oft. in at least 
fourteen seconds. The motors, gearing, and controlling 
apparatus will present many novel and interesting features, 
both eleotrically and mechanically. | 


AMONGST the exhibits at the Building Trades Exhibition in 
St .Jamess Hall, Manchester, which closes to-morrow, 
may be mentioned that of Messrs. С. C. MacCarthy and 
Co., 49, Deansgate, Manchester, electrical and mechanical 
engineers and lift specialists. They are exhibiting the 
“Weinert” arc lamps, which we note use a flame carbon, and 
giwe a very mellow light, perfectly steady, and when com- 
pared with the ordinary arc lamps, it is noticed that they 
distribute the light more generally and do not give the intense 
glare. They require only a quarter of the current usually 
used for the candle-power they give. Тһе prices of these 
lamps are exceptionally low, being only £2 15s. each. The 
motor exhibit comprises motors ranging from one-nineteenth 
of a horse-power to two horse-power: but we understand 
that they supply machines up to fifty horse-power. On the 
stand may be seen a special thread-cutting machine, which is 
driven from a small motor. This is perfectly automatic in 
action, and will cut threads and top-holes up to half an inch 
in diameter. For small workshops this tool should be useful, 
and we would draw the attention of such firms “а cycle- 


makers and motor-car builders, etc., to it. A number of 
ventilating-fans, electrically driven, are also on exhibit. 


These are of the port-hole type; also bracket and pedestal 
fans; and we noticed one which can be revolved at any 
direction, the motor and fan being suspended on a movable 
stand. Specially regulating devices are also shown for 
changing the speeds from half to full load. Besides these 
exhibits are a number of main and branch switches, volt and 
amp. meters, etc., and motor-starters, made by the Acme 
Electric Co., for which this firm are sole agents. We may 
also mention the “Moonlight” lamp, which is perfectly auto- 
matic in striking the arc. The light is produced by a vapour 
of mercury, enclosed in a small glass tube. Тһе candle- 
power of this lamp is 200, and it only takes the current of 
two ordinary 16 candle-power incandescent lamps. “Owing 
to their lifts being too cumbersome to exhibit, they ate show- 
ing only one of their folding gates and illustrations of the 
various tvpes of gears which thev use for their passenger and 
goods lifts, friction-hoists, etc. 


ж— 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Ainsdale (Southport). June 1. Houses—to cost 4.300 
and £550—at cottage exhibition. Prizes: £10 and 5. 
Seaside Garden Village Co., 120, Lord-st., Southport. 

Ilford. May 31. Emergency hospital. Premiums amount 
ing to £150. B. Henderson, 24, Mansfield-rd., Ilford. £1- 

Tiverton. Mch. 21-May 23. Schools: Premiums: 60 an 
25 guins. Е. S. Perkin, School of Art, Tiverton. 215." 

' Tranent. Plans for school alterations. Ј. Richardson. 
Clerk to School Bd., Musselburgh, N.B. 
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WE do think the profession should waken up to the claims 


Whe British Architect ۾„‎ | of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. It appears that the 
c | Subscriptions were less last year than in 1906. T his is not 


as it should be. The subscription list ought to be showing 


zx | 
LONDON : FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1908, | a marked increase. ‘Though we do not quite follow the 
MS m i TT | reasoning that every new member of the Institute should be 
THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. expected to make a donation to something or somebody, or, 
worse still, read a Paper, we do think that some spur on the 


conscience of members is badly needed in regard to the claims 
ment that the progress of the Shakespeare memorial | 9! the Benevolent Society. Only some 5 to 7 per cent. of 
committee with the settlement of the project has | the members of the Institute are amongst subscribers and 
been so definite that they are able to announce both the kind | donors. A very good suggestion was made at the annual 
of shape the memorial is to take, and its exact locality. | Meeting last week Бу Mr. Н. Chatfeild Clarke to the effect 
We cannot, for our own part, think that either the form or | that some insurance system should be started towards which 
the place will find a very wide acceptance. To spend so large | the society might largely help. He was quite right in sug- 
à sum on a sculptural and architectural monument is surely а | 8eStmg that this would be doing a more lasting good to appli- 
sad misplacement of public money. И would be misplaced | Cants than the doling out of a few pounds in merely temporary 
at any time, perhaps, but much more so when we are so relief. 
unproductive in works of great art. We really think the | | ‚ | 
modest and graceful little sculptured memorial in Park Lane, THE election of the council for the ensuing year is as follows: 
by Lord Ronald Gower, is about all that is needed in that | The President of the R.LB.A. (president), Mr. Walter 
form, and that a great national playhouse on the Embank- Emden, Mr. Reginald ot. A, Roumieu, Mr. H. Chatfeild 
ment is the proper and adequate form of memorial to our | Clarke, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. Lacy W. 
great playwright. If we could secure a statue of the quality of | Ridge, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, 
the Oliver Cromwell at Manchester (one of our really fine | the president of the Society of Architects, Mr. William Dunn, 
things), and place it opposite the new north front of the | Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. B. Ingelow, Mr. Н. Lovegrove, 
British Museum, we should have done all that is needful | Mr. Rowland Plumbe, and Mr. William Woodward. Mr. 
in that form of memorial. Surely the heart of the city, and | William Glover and Mr. Edwin T. Hall were elected vice- 
the front of the greatest depot of literature in the whole | presidents. . 
world, is а good enough site for such a memorial. But the 
fact is, the scheme of the committee looks like neither one 
thing nor the other. 

What is going to happen as the result is probably neither 
architecture nor sculpture. We do not often find it needful 
to take up the cudgels on behalf of utility in an age like the 
present, but we honestly think the scheme suggested sounds 
too utterly useless to be of any real good to anybody. If 
they had proposed a Shakespeare embankment on the south 
side of the nver, or a Shakespeare scholarship, or a Shake- 
speare theatre, one could have understood it. But we agree 
with the “Manchester Guardian” that the thought of a Port- 
land Place grand memorial sends a cold shiver through one. 
If the county council would get to work, and get the southern 
Thames embankment built, and then devote a hundred thou- 
sand pounds to decorating it as a Shakespeare memorial, 
there would be secured something tangible for the architec- 
tural quality of London. But a further supply of Albert 
Memorials, Marble Arches, Piccadilly fountains, or Trafalgar 
Square muddles, is enough to cause a shiver, especially at 
the loss of two hundred thousand pounds to some good 


object ! 
 — 


'NOTBS ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE exhibition of architecture for the edification 
of the British public, which is to be found 
in one of the galleries of the Roval Academy 
each year, is now being finally hurried forward into 
the hands of the Hanging Committee. Ме аге 
always inclined to wonder on what principle the whole busi- 
ness is undertaken, both from the point of view of the con- 
tributors and the Hanging Committee. It 1s, however, not 
out of place to remind our readers that the excessive size of 
mounts and frames tells heavily against the chances of accept- | 
ance. It obviously does not do to think too seriously as to | 
what looks best, but rather to consider what gives the best 
hanging chance. As to subject, it is impossible to give anv 
safe directions, for in one year ecclesiastical work will be 
well considered, and even the veriest rubbish exhibited, 
whilst in another it has far less chance than secular work. 
The practice which has latterly obtained of hanging together 
all the contributions by each architect ijs a bad one, for this 
leaves the general balance and effect of things more difficult 
and uncertain. It seems to us the fairest wav is to give all 
the best work the best method of exhibition ; and if this rule 
were carried out, and bad work were promptly rejected, we 
should have little cause to complain. 


UR readers will perbaps have noted with some amaze- 


--- — 


Ат Monday's meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects—Mr. T. E. Collcutt (president) in the chair— 
the deaths of the following members were announced : — 
George Allen Mansfield, Svdney, New South Wales, elected 
a Fellow 1873; David Robert Dale, elected a Fellow 1882; 
and Frank Garfield Johnson, elected an Associate 1904. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., read a Paper on 
“A Modern Asvlum; Bangour Village, near Edinburgh,” an 
abstract of which is published elsewhere in this issue. 


THE secretary of the Institute has informed members that a 
personally-conducted party will be made up for the Inter- 
national Congress at Vienna, to leave London on Friday, 
May 15, arriving in Vienna on the 17th. The probable cost 
of the return fare to Vienna will be about £8 rss. first class, 
via Calais and Bale. The return tickets will be available 
for 4s davs, and may be used for alternative return routes. 
We hope a good number of English architects will visit the 
Congress, for the tendency of these affairs is to widen one's 
outlook, and promote a catholicity of spirit which is zot 
a strikingly evident feature of English thought. 


OwiNG to the wide divergence of opinion as to the County 
Hall award, it appears we are unlikelv to have the com- 


petition as a subject for a Paper at the Institute. 


THREE surveyors of ecclesiastical dilapidations are to be 
appointed directly, one for Oxon, one for Berks, and one for 
Buckingham. Applications are to be made to the Registrar 


of the Diocese at Oxford. 


A SUCCESSFUL artist does not always (and does not often) 
“leave much money. Estate of the value of £60 was left bv 
the late Mr. Wm. Callow, who died on February 20, aged 
95. He was the oldest British artist, enjoyed the patronage 
of the late Queen Victoria, and numbered Royalty among 


his pupils. 


AT Tuesdav's meeting of the London County Council. Lord 
‚ Elcho, chairman of the Improvements Committee, said his 
attention had been drawn to the statement of Sir W. Lvne 
as to the reason whv the Commonwealth of Australia did not 
propose to rent the site in the Strand. He said they were 
naturally anxious to obtain the Commonwealth as their 
tenants and were prepared to accept reduced terms from 
them. such terms as thev would not take from anybody else. 
The Commonwealth was anxious to take the land, but they 
would not pay even the reduced price. There was nothing 
to quarrel about—it was a business proposition which was not 
carried through. The whole matter resolved itself into three 
matters. They were told that Sir W. ‘Lyne had an option 
for 13$. a foot over the eastern site at Aldwych, but the fact 
was that the valuer had no power to make any such offer 


Ir IS not altogether to be regretted if speech-making is to he 
given up at the Royal Academy banquet, and we imagine 
most folk who attend it will be glad to be able to go on Thurs- 
day, April зо, instead of on Saturday, May 2. 
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without consulting the committee, and he would have been 
the last to do so. What Mr. Young did was to say he would 
ask the committee to give time to the Commonwealth to con- 
sider the matter, but no mention of price was made. Captain 
Collins, the Commonwealth representative in London, was 
present at the interview and confirmed what he (Lord Elcho) 
said. The second point was that they let Victoria have 
adjoining land at 13s. a foot, and refused it to the Common- 
wealth at that price, and the answer was that it did not 
require an expert to see the difference between the site which 
Victoria had and the eastern site which the Commonwealth 
wanted. The third point was that the committee prepared 
plans and tried to force them on the Commonwealth before 
they had accepted the land. The answer to that was that 
in no case had they suggested plans to prospective lessors. 
What happened was that Mr. ‘Burr, the architect of Victoria, 
did prepare plans on his own responsibility, and these were 
published in the newspapers and probably sent out to the 
colonies. Perhaps thev had been unduly anxious to secure 
the Commonwealth as their tenants, and if they erred at all 
it was in offering them a preferential rate, but nobody on 
the council who had heard the statements he had made from 
the first would think that they had dealt unfairly with the 
Commonwealth. 

THE proprietors of the Manchester Royal Exchange on 
Monday authorised the directors to proceed with the elabora- 
tion of a scheme for the extension of the present building at 
an estimated cost of £500,000, and, with this object, to 
promote a Bill in Parliament. This is a huge undertaking, 
viewed as an extension to an existing building. The concern 
is to be converted into a limited liability company. 

THE new plan for a big national memorial to Shakspere has 
pretty clearly made a false start, says the “ Manchester 
Guardian." The first thing that many people heard of it 
was that about £200,000 was to be collected, that the 
memorial, or the chief part of it, was to be an ambitious 
piece of sculpture, for which a site had been secured in 
Portland Place, and. that the precise form of this memorial 
was to be determined by a small committee highly representa- 
tive of the Royal Academy and highlv unrepresentative of the 
theatre, or literature, and of Shaksperean special interests. 
The several apprehensions aroused by these separate details 
amount in the aggregate almost to panic. ‘That, in any 
cause, 50 vast a mass of sculpture (as the Roval Academy 
conceives sculpture) should be placed in a public position 
from which it may be found difficult to remove it seems 
imprudent. That the perilous distinction should fall upon 
Portland Place, which is not at the heart of modern London, 
is remote from Shakspere’s London, and has never offered 
to the British race any more rousing object of pilgrimage 
than an hoiel, seems like the act of blind Fortune. The 
“Manchester Guardian ” furthers says the poor “provincial” 
would not grudge London the whole ordinary use of a theatre 
national in name. But a chill runs through his very bones 
at the idea of subscribing to promote a vast outbreak, in 
undistinguished and unoffending Portland Place, of the 
refrigerative art which, even in the confinement of Burlington 
House, he has viewed with a slight shiver. 


IN the House of Commons yesterday week, Mr. J. A. Bryce 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether he was aware 
that the clock on the Marble Arch gate lodge, lately 
demolished, had been of especial convenience to the public 
owing to the paucity of clocks on the Oxford Street-Bayswater 
Road line of traffic; and whether he would arrange for the 
erection of a clock with a larger dial, capable of illumination 
at night, in some prominent position near the site of the old 
gate lodge. Mr. Harcourt replied :—-I am aware of the con- 
venience to the public, and it is intended to re-erect the 
clock on the new lodge in a position where I hope that con- 
venience may be maintained. If I see an opportunity in the 
future to enable the public to know the time more easily and 
correctly I shall not fail to take advantage of it. 


PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE, the distinguished Egvptologist, 
has just returned to Egypt with a view to excavating the site 
of Memphis, which has hitherto been very inadequately ex- 
plored. It is expected that his labour will be richly re- 
warded, since Memphis was always the capital, the centre 
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of riches and commerce, with a history extending over 6,000 
years, while Thebes (which has yielded up so many treasures) 
was a fellow capital for less than half that time. Memphis 
was the centre of the worship of Apis the sacred bull—the 
most important of the many animals which the Egyptians 
venerated. 


IN the House of 'Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Smeaton 
asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the Egyptian 
Government intended to give financial assistance to Professor 
Petrie in his project of excavating Memphis ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that this was by far the greatest 
archeological work of recent times and likely to add greatly 
to our knowledge of ancient Egyptian history and civilisation, 
he would endeavour to obtain a promise of funds in aid of 
the undertaking from the British. Exchequer. Mr. Runci- 
man, who answered the question, said:—With regard to the 
first part of the hon. member's question, my right hon. friend 
has received no report on this subject from his Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, but will ask for one. 
In view of the many more pressing calls upon the Exchequer, 
my right hon. friend cannot promise to recommend сот: 
pliance with the hon. member's suggestion. 


THE Manchester City Council are asked, says the 
“Guardian,” to give their sanction to the new building by- 
laws which the Improvement Committee have prepared and 
adopted. The committee have been at work upon the new 
laws for nearly three years. The Local Government Board 
have approved the new by-laws, and all that is now needed 
is the formal sanction, first, of the Withington Committee 
and then of the city council. The new laws mark, in the 
judgment of the committee, an important and much-needed 
step forward, in that they will secure to the houses of the 
future more air space, wider streets, and an absence of 
long, monotonous rows. The object, of course, is to stop 
the spread of slumdom and promote the health and comfort 
of the people. There has been quite a rush of late to get 
plans passed on the old scale. The new by-laws will not 
affect the houses that have been sanctioned, but all the 
plans that come before the committee for sanction will have 
to conform to the new regulations. In future no new street 
will be less than 14 vards wide, an increase of two vards on 
the minimum width. Main roads must be soft, wide instead 
of 36ft., the present minimum. And as far as possible one 
street will be laid so as to fit in with other streets. Long 
rows of houses all of one pattern will, it is hoped, be a thing 
of the past. No block of houses must contain more than 
ten nor cover a frontage of more than 100 yards. And at 
the back of each cottage there must be an area of not less 
than 250ft.—an advance of 100ft. No blind alleys will be 
allowed in future. АП passages must lead to main streets. 
Another important provision is that staircases must be fitted 
with handrails. If the committee had had their way they 
would have stipulated for fireguards. The Local Government 
Board, however, ruled that as fireguards were not fixtures 
the subject could not be dealt with in building by-laws. 


In the Chancery Division on Saturday, Mr. Justice Parker 
was asked to give the trustees of the estate settled by the 
will of Edwin Cheshire general powers of granting building 
leases. № was stated that the Hazelwell estate, forming 
part of the settled estates, was situated three or four miles 
outside Birmingham, and was ripe for development as 3 
building estate. The trustees under the will had a power 
of sale and a power to lease, but without specific reference 
to leasing for building purposes. The court had power to 
sanction specific leases, but there was some doubt whether, 
where the interests of unborn children were concerned, the 
court could give trustees a general power of leasing. Counsel 
in support of the petition contended that the court had ample 
power under the Act, but, apart from that, it was doubtf ul 
whether anv interests could arise that were not represented. 
His Lordship said there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
him making the order asked for. It seemed purely a matter 
of discretion. Under the circumstances he would make an 
order vesting the trustees for the time being with general 
powers to lease, but such powers not to be exercised by less 
than two. 


PROF, BALDWIN BROWN writes:—It is to be hoped that the 
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ding for the London County Council by its Local Govern- 
ment Records and Museums Committee, will be followed by 
some definite and energetic action. More than one public 
body has within the last year or two resolved to move in 
this direction, but no actual steps have been taken to press 
the importance of the question on the responsible authorities. 
Not only in France, but in many other Continental countries, 
the law gives the Government, and in some cases local 
authorities, the right to expropriate for the purpose of Saving 
a threatened monument in private proprietorship, and this is 
really the only effective safeguard available. There may be 
mentioned as countries that authorise compulsory purchase 
with this intent Belgium, France, Greece, Hesse-Darmstadt, 


| Hungary, India (under Lord Curzon's Act of 1904), Italy, 


Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland (several cantons), Turkey. 
In other countries, such as Prussia and Austria, there is some 
doubt as to the powers in this respect possessed by the 
Executive. All Monument Acts, however, save our own of 
1882, confer the right in question, and our own authorities 
should undoubtedly be armed with that weapon for the 
defence of the national treasures in this department. 
UNDER the title “Some Modern Conditions of our Art," 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse read a Paper on the 12th inst. to the 
members of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Societv. 
He explained that but for the certainty of being misunder- 
stood he should have called his subject “material,” a title 
which had been suggested to him by a line in Dante's 
“Paradise.” Material in rather a new sense of the word was 
his theme. All arts could reasonably be analysed into two 
elements—material and skill: Under such a division it 
became obvious not only that in most of the arts the realm 
of materia] was a wider one than was generally supposed, 
but that in architecture in particular the word “ material ” 
could legitimately cover a surprisingly large field. "The im- 
portance of appreciating the limits of material in architecture 
as in other arts lay in this—that the craftsman had to take 
the material as he found it. He had, indeed, to transform 
it, but in the beginning his duty was to take it as it came, 
and to treatit according to the laws of its own nature. ІР, 
then, the architect once realised that material included for 
him not bricks and mortar alone, but such things as the 
shape and value of a site, his employer's needs and means 
and all other legitimate and prescribed conditions of the 
prob'em, including before all things the practical purposes 
of the building, he would find his mind relieved of certain 
scruples which sometimes assailed an architect's conscience, 
or at least his pride. Nothing could excuse the setting aside 
by an architect of conditions as to cost and requirements, 
provided that such conditions were reasonable. Nothing, 
again, could justify an architect in believing that a problem 
in design was unworthy of his attention, because either of its 
simplicity or of its special or technical character. New 
needs and strange needs, large ambitions and small means 
—these were difficulties, no doubt, and obstacles, but 
obstacles were in art’s vocabulary only synonymous with 


opportunities. | 


/ 


AT last week's meeting of the Associate Section of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, the chairman intimated that 
the committee had elected Mr. Ramsay as chairman for 
session 1908-09, and that Mr. M'Naughton, 137, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, had been re-elected: as secretary. 
A Paper entitled “Decoration of Steel Frame and Ferro- 
Concrete Structure” was read by Mr. James Salmon, 
F.R.LB.A. He said that the essence of Classic and Gothic 
architecture consisted in that it was true to the times in 
which the buildings were erected. They were the honest 
outcome of their builders’ beliefs. No imitation of them 
was possible, because their fundamental character lay in the 
fact that they were not imitations, but creations. They 
could only emulate the brilliant triumphs of the past by 
Crystallising the noblest ideals of to-day in the most fitting 
materials. The lecturer showed views and diagrams illus- 
trating reinforced concrete buildings and also ancient build- 
ings, from which he deduced principles. That type of 
Scottish as exemplified by Castle Fraser, Fyvie Castle, and 
Argyle’s House, Stirling, whose outward form had many of 
the natural characteristics which appertained to reinforced 
concrete structures, suggested that that material might make 
a natural home here and aid th@m in creating a new evolution 


in favour of the protection of ancient buildings pre- | of the national style. The lecturer expressed surprise that 


no big firm in Glasgow had taken up that industry which was 
already one of the most important in the world, and was 
becoming every day more dominant. In his opinion there 
was no hope for the stylist in architecture. 


WE illustrate a pleasing little lodge, built in 1902 from thé 
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The Lodge *Vodin," Pyrford Common. 
C. F. A. Voysey, Architect, 23, York Place, W. 


designs of Mr. C. F. A. Voysev for the late F. Walters, | 
Esq., at the entrance to “ Vodin," Pvrford Common, Surrey. 


Mr. JOHN AMPHLETT read a Paper ‘before the members of 
the Worcester Diocesan Architectural and Archeological 
Society upon “Some Worcestershire Churches,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. He said he hoped he would not offend 
their susceptibilities by saying there was no first parish church 
in Worcestershire, There was no building approaching some 
of those in Norfolk. He was not unmindful of some beau- 
tiful buildings in this county, but they were mainly monastic 
buildings, converted to their present use. Perhaps the finest 
parish churches the county possessed were at Bromsgrove 
and Bredon, King's Norton coming afterwards, though some 
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might say Bredon came first. Because of its gables King's 
Norton was a curious and interesting church. Although the 
county did not possess magnificent churches, they had 
interesting buildings which could illustrate all periods of 
church architecture, with the possible exception of Saxon. 


IT has now been decided that four permanent additional law 
courts and various offices shall be erected on the piece of 
ground facing St. Clement Danes Church in the Strand. 
There is ample space on this site for the erection ol hand- 
some and commodious courts. The plans have already been 
prepared. We presume by Mr. Arthur Street? 


THE last of a series of lectures and meetings for the session 
in connection with the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Association was held at the Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution on the 13th inst. A lecture was given by Mr. 
Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., on “ Plans of Early Churches,” 
showing the history and evolution of the Medieval patterns, 
and making special reference to the chancel partitions. 
Beginning with an explanation of the Jewish tabernacles, 
which were divided into three partitions by veils, he went on 
to state that the earliest churches in Rome were based on 
Hebrew models. There they saw the square nave with the 
sanctuarv, or Holy of Holies, screened off from the other por- 
tions of the building, and he had no doubt that the idea 
was taken from the Roman villas of the period. The models 
of these churches were perpetuated in some of the earliest 
churches in Britain, and they found that the sanctuarv was 
screen. off from the nave bv either stone or wooden parti- 
tions. Under the Saxon influence, the chancel partition was 
built in the form of а triple arch, which he had no doubt 
was symbolical of the Holy Trinity. Later the influence of 
the Normans had the effect of enlarging the sanctuaries, and 
they found the choirs incorporated with the structural limit. 
The triple arch has still been perpetuated in more recent years 
and manv beautiful instances were given bv the aid of the 
lantern showing both primitive and modern designs in the 
construction of wooden and stone screens in many of the 
churches and cathedrals in this country. 


Ат the annual meeting of the Manchester members of the 
National Registration of Plumbers on Saturday, Councillor 
T. C. Abbott, who presided, spoke strongly in favour of the 
compulsory registration of plumbers. Registration in their 
case was, he said, as important as that of dociors, who could 
onlv deal with the curing of the diseases. which efficient 
plumbing could often prevent. The annual report stated 
that communications had been sent to all the municipal cor- 
porations and urban district councils asking for support to 
the movement for registration, and requesting that, pending 
legislation, they should give preference of employment to men 
already registered. The corporations of St. Helens, 
Grimsby, and Southampton have replied by confining their 
work to such men, and other public bodies are expected to 
follow. 

Mr. WERNER LAURIE is publishing shortly in his cathedral 
series, “London Churches: Ancient and Modern,” by T. 
Francis Bumpus. At different times within the last hundred 
years books have been put forth upon the subject of the 
London churches. Their several authors have, however, 
with one exception, confined themselves to two architectural 


touched that most interesting period, which, opening with 
the dawn of the Gothic revival in the ‘twenties of the last 
century, has endowed the Metropolis with churches many of 
which surpass in siez and sumptuousness those medieval 
ones yet remaining. This deficiency. Mr. Bumpus has en- 
deavoured to supply. He opens his book with a general 
sketch of church architecture in London, from the Norman 
Conquest to the present time, and in the first volume deals 
with the churches that escaped the fire of 1666, and that 
unique group of City churches built from the designs of 
Sir Christopher Wren upon the sites of those that had been 
ruined by that calamity. The second volume begins with 
the Classical churches built in London during the reigns of 
Anne and George 1. The author brings his work down to 
a very recent period, relieving the purely architectural matter 
with other of an ecclesiastical nature. 


“Leather Booklets ” in a few days. 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE will publish the fifth volume of his 
It is called “Some Old 
English Avveys,” and deals with a number of the most 
interesting, such as Glastonbury, St. Albans, Fountains, etc. 
The work is written by E. M. Lang, whose “Literary 
London" has had a considerable popularity. The booklet 
has 17 original drawings by René Walker. 


MR. EDWARD WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, F.R.I.B.A., of Il, 
Craven Hill, Bayswater, the architect of many well-known 
public Duildings, who died on February 7, aged fifty-two, 
left estate valued at £23,239 gross, of which £17,306 is 
net personalty. 

-----Ж 


COMPETITIONS. 


R. JAS. W. SIMPSON, 
appointed 


F.R.I.B.A., has been 
assessor for the Stockport Girls’ 

High School, on the nomination of the 
President. Out of 74 applicants desirous of com- 
peting, the following have been selected from Stockport, 
viz. :-- Messrs. G. Н. Brady; J. T. Halliday; C. Hartley; 
Hunt and Baldwin; J. Jepson; C. R. Locke; P. Peirce; w. 
Swann; Vaughan and Hatch; Wrathmell and Blackshaw; 
and A. G. Williamson. Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Russell 
and Cooper, and Spalding and Spalding appear to be the 
only ones from London. Four are invited from Manchester, 
and three from Liverpool. 


Ессікв Education Committee on Monday decided to offer 
premiums of £30, £20, and £10 for the best designs 
for a school to be built in Beech Street, Winton, to accom- 
modate 800 scholars. The design must admit of the im- 
mediate carrying out of onlv a part of the scheme so as to 
provide accommodation for 500 scholars, and the cost is 
not to exceed #9 1os. per scholar. - 


THE design submitted by Mr. E. Vincent King, A.R.I.B.A., 
Dewsbury, in competition for a new Sunday-school at Harts- 
head has been accepted by the Wesleyan trustees of the 
Heckmondwike Circuit. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


YORKSHIRE COTTAGES. 

C. К. А. УоузЕх, Architect. 
OvR illustration is a portion of a row of 29 cottages, built 
at Normanton, in Yorkshire, for Messrs. Briggs and Son's 
mining artisans. The roofs are of tiles, and the window 
dressings are local stone, with iron casements and lead 
glazing. ‘The main walling is brick, cement roughcast. 
The company found it necessary to build the houses so 
cheaply that the architectural superintendence of the work 
was perforce left out of count. | 


GARDENER’S HOUSE, EATON GARDENS. 


DouGLAS AND MINSHULL, Architects. | 
This is an excellent example of recent practice by Messrs. 
Douglas and Minshull, of Chester. Few, if any, estates 
have been so enriched by good architectural work as this of 


| d the Duke of Westminster's. 
epochs, the Medieval and the Revised Classical, leaving un- | | 


THE HALL, THE DEANERY GARDEN, SONNING. 


Ер. L. Lutyens, Architect. 
THIS interesting house (one of the best Mr. Lutyens has 
buit) is the subject of “Modern Homes " in the “Idler” for 
March. and we illustrate a, view of the oriel bay in the 
great hall, which does not there appear. 


= 


IT has been suggested that Holborn Viaduct is not quite 
stable, but Mr. Heilbutt, chairman of the committee, has 
stated that the bridge was recently examined, and no vane 
tion in the cracks had been discovered. Іп the engineer 5 
opinion, the stability of the structure had been in no way 
affected. 
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LONDON COUNTY HALL SITE. 


R. SAMUEL WALKER (Messrs. S. Walker and 
Son) has held his final sitting in the arbitration with 
respect to the compensation to be paid to Messrs. 


Holloway Brothers, Limited, by the London County Council 


for the firm's riverside works adjacent to Westminster Bridge, 
required as part of the site of the proposed County Hall. 
The claimants in January, 1907, delivered particulars of 
their claim as follows:—Land and buildings, 460,000; 
fixed machinery and fixtures, 415,000; removal of fixed 
plant, stock, and depreciation, 44,500; principals’ time 


during the two years spent in organising the removal and. 
fitting up in the new premises, 42,250; and loss of trade, 
The claim, as opened before Mr. Walker, 


amounted, however, to approximately 7,200,000, which was 


150,000. 


inclusive of 14 years’ purchase of the profits. 


Among the experts for the claimants were Мг. Howard 
Martin (Messrs. Thurgood and Martin), vice-president of the 


Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. Е. J. Тему Horsey (Messrs. 
Fuller, Horsey, Sons, and Cassell), Sir William Dunn, Mr. 
Leslie В. Vigers (Messrs. Vigers and Co.), and Mr. Howard 
Chatfield Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. (member of the council of the 
Survevors’ Institution). 
evidence was given bv Mr. Andrew Young (valuer to that 
body), estimating the total compensation payable at 436.706.. 
It included 430,980 for the leasehold interest and 20,000 
for trade disturbance and inconvenience due to removal. Mr. 
B. ГАпѕоп Breach (Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, 
Breach, Galsworthy, and Co.), member of the council of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, and Mr. Daniel Watney, past presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution (Messrs. D. Watney and 
Sons) also gave evidence. 

At the final sitting additional evidence on behalf. of the 
county council was given by Mr. Edward Tewson (Messrs; 
Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, and Co.) who estimated 
the ground-rent of the wharf at 8d. per foot, to the claimants 
as in actual occupation, showing a profit rental of 348 per 
annum. Не capitalised that on the 6 per cent. table, 16.4 
years’ purchase, 45,707, and added the customary allow- 
ance of то per cent. for compulsory sale, making £6,277. 
Among the items in his detailed valuation was one of £, 20.000 
for trade disturbance. which, in his view. was a most liberal 
allowance. He did not think that the goodwill of the claim- 
ants’ business rested on the premises at all, but upon the 
partners in the firm. In the course of cross-examination, 
counsel suggested to the witness that his estimate of the 
ground value would not be so low if he were on the claimants’ 
side. The witness resented the suggestion, adding, “ whether 
on one side or the other, I would put the same price," and 
counsel withdrew it. 

Mr. Alexander К. Stenning, F.R.T.B.A., member of the 
council of the Survevors’ Institution (Messrs. Stenning and 
Partners), estimated the improved rental at 4330 per annum, 
and, inclusive of the usual 10 per cent., he put the leasehold 
interest on the 5 per cent. table at 7.469. In dealing with 
the compensation for disturbance, he put. down a sum of 
£20,000. In his opinion, it was а personal business, but 
the claimants might suffer some invonvenience, and they ought 
to have something to meet anv contingencies which might 
arise in finding another property. The county council was 
not taking away the claimants’ business. His total valua- 
tion, including the various agreed and other items, amounted 
to just over 457,000. 

Mr. Henry Holloway was recalled by Mr. Morten on cer- 
tain points. In cross-examination, Sir Edward Boyle put the 
following question :— *T want vou to tell me this- is it your 
intention to remove from these premises and reinstate vour- 
selves within 18 months.” The witness, remarking, “уоп 
know better than to ask me that question.” refused to answer 
It, and, upon the question being repeated. Mr. Morten said 
that his learned friend knew the reason that he declined to 
answer anvthing of the sort. | 

Sir Edward Bovle, in closing the case. said that the great 
difference between the parties was as to the compensation for 
trade disturbance. Тһе claimants might have made money 
very easily and comfortably in the past. but they had seldom 
made money more easily than thes would make the 420,000 
which the county council suggested as compensation for dis- 
turbance. His view was that under that head the clumants 
would not lose more than £1,000, and that that would be for 
circulars and postage asking their customers to “come and 
see us where we are, better premises than ever. The 


— 


On behalf of the county council! 
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county council wished to give the claimants full compensation, 
and believed that their suggested total of between £50,000 
and £60,000 would be the means of putting from 420,000 
to £25,000 into the claimants’ pockets. 

Mr. Morten, replving for the claimants, asked for a shilling 
per foot for the land on the basis stated by Mr. Chatfield 
Clarke and other valuers, together with the agreed price of 
the buildings and the customary 10 per cent. for compulsory 
sale, a total of just over £50,000 for the leasehold interest. 
The claimants ought also to have ¿2.000 for loss of prin- 
cipals’ time during the time devoted to re-establishment in 
new premises, and the various agreed and other items which 
his witnesses had enumerated. As to the trade disturbance, 
he submitted that there was no justification for naming a 
round sum of £20,000, but that the ordinary method of 
years’ purchase should be followed, and that the firm was 
entitled to 14 years’ purchase of their profits, equivalent to 
£114,345. That, together with 430,295 for the leasehold 
interest, £2,500 for removal of stock and plant, 44,000 for 
the rent of the site of the new premises, and £2,000 for loss: 
of principals’ time, amounted to an aggregate of £173,077, 
to which must be added £2,755, the agreed amounts. 

Mr. Walker reserved his award. 


ж 
BANGOUR VILLAGE ASYLUM.* 


N opening his subject, Mr. Blanc touched upon the changes 

] brought about in comparatively recent years in the treat- 
ment of the insane, Owing to increasing knowledge and 
study, the old conditions have given place to a greater 
measure of freedom, to careful nursing under the most per- 
fect sanitary arrangements, and to the selection of situations 
for buildings having cheerful surroundings. Of the two main 
divisions of treatment recognised. now, the first aims at re- 
storing all the organs and functions to right use by healthy 
occupation and by proper nourishment; the second consists 
in careful observation and control, companionship and dis- 
traction of the mind from morbid thoughts by suitable occu- 
also guarding against the dangers of 


pation and amusement ; 


suicide and homicide. 
The precursor of the village asvlum of to-dav is to be 


seen in the Belgian system at Gheel, where the insane, are 
boarded out under supervision among private households. 
Instead of the “pavilion and corridor” tvpe, the “segregate 


or village” arrangement will doubtless be preferred generally 


for the future, as being more economical to construct and 
more advantageous both for patients and for the administra- 
tion. | | 

The estate acquired for the Bangour Village Asylum is 
about fifteen miles from Edinburgh and twenty-nine from 
Glasgow, on the same line of railway. It extends to 050 
acres, the site occupied by the asylum being about 150 acres. 
The length of frontage along the south boundary is about 
1.300 vards. The buildings are disposed in two main 
groups: (1) The ^ Medical” or * Observation," to occupy the 
eastern. portion of the site; (2) the “Chrome or Industrial,” 
to occupy the western, Access ік obtained by a road formed 
from the publie highway. nearly midway between the two 
groups of buildings. The approach is without gates, en- 
closures. ог lodges. The nearest building, which is well 
within the estate, is the steward's house, and, continuing, are 
the power-station and workshops, the bakery, stores, and 
kitchen ; also the washhouse and laundry, these being grouped 


comparatively close to each other, and within т5оу4$. of the 


boiler-house, from which steam is supplied to them. 

To the right of these on the site are the buildings com- 
posing the medical section, and to the left those of the in- 
dustrial. Of the former there are already erected in a central 
position the administrative house, to Which is attached an 
admission house for male and female patients—fortv of 
each sex. These are the only buildings erected with corri- 
dor connection. Round about these are disposed four “closed 
villas" for both sexes, nurses’ home, and hospital. The 
chronic or industrial section on the western area is subdivided 
into two groups one for female and the other for male 
patients each having its route of intercommunication, but as 
groups placed widely apart. This western area has erected 
upon it at present five houses for male and four for female 


— on ee عمس‎ 


"Abstract of a Paper read by Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., before 


the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday. 
t 
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patients, with an ample space for additional homes when 
required. In the western area a site is retained for,a small 
isolation hospital yet to be built, and at the extreme north- 
west of the site lie the farmhouse and offices. А greenhouse 
and very ample kitchen garden—-indispensable appendages— 
find a most suitable site on an extensive slope south of the 
farm offices. 

No boundary walls enclose any of the houses, nor are there 
fenced areas with garden walls and shrubberies to maintain. 
All roads and walks are open as т an ordinary village. There 
is throughout an absence of the character of an official insti- 
tution; the appearance is rather that of an ordinary city 
suburb. А water supply has been introduced from an area 
about two miles to the west of the site, with its relative 
reservoir, filter-beds, sluices, and water-keeper’s residence. 
For drainage recourse was had to the excellent modern 
method of the septic process, the purified effluent from which 
is finally carried away by an adjoining stream. The septic 
tank and filter beds are about 173 feet by 124 feet over all, 
large enough to provide for the reception of an average of 
sixty gallons of fluid per day per patient. The installation 1s 
of the latest approved, construction, consisting of a double- 
contact bed and filtration at a lower level; the resultant 
effluent is thus rendered perfectly clear and innocuous. As 
regards heating, each house is treated as a separate self- 
contained subject, with 1ts own furnace for hot-water circu- 
lation and for heating. The atmospheric heating can thus be 
regulated according to the respective needs of each house. 
Each home is provided with electrical appliances for ventila- 
tion by fans, wherever special ventilation is considered essen- 
tial. For all other apartments ventilation is provided by the 
windows. Electric current is generated on the estate. There 
are three boilers (with space for a fourth), evaporating 
7,500lbs. of water per hour, and working up to a pressure of 
130105. Two of the boilers are sufficient to meet the present 
requirements for dvnamos, for the electric-lighting supply and 
motor power, also for the supply of steam for cooking and 
heating of a limited. number of buildings. Communication 


between the different homes is provided for by an installation 


of the telephone. 
As regards the homes, the accommodation. generally. con- 
sists of day:rooms, dining-room with kitchen and servery 
adjoining, scullery and store-rooms, lavatory, ж.с. s, boot- 
room and cloak-room, also nurses’ dining-room, all on the 
ground floor. On the first floor: dormitories, nurses” room, 
‚one w.c., housemaids’ pantry, bath-room. A third floor 
occurs in one or two of the homes where additional dormi- 
tory accommodation is required. Each home has its own 
kitchen and scullerv for dealing with any special diet. Each 
home is provided with two staircases, In simu:taneous use, to 
accustom patents for cases of emergency. Water-closets are 
fitted in series according to the requirements of the respective 
homes. The water-closet wing is in height a single storey 
onlv, no occupied buildings being built over it. Each, in 
addition to cross-windows, has an extract shaft carried up 
in the main gable with electric fan for ventilation. Each 
home has its own bath-room containing one, two, or three 
baths, according to the number resident, separated by low 
screens, and with semi-enclosed dressing-boxes. The homes 
are each furnished with two boilers, one for atmospheric 
heating, the other for hot-water supply. AM furnace cham- 
bers are sunk, and enter from the outside. А patented 
arrangement is adopted for the windows, which, under the 
Lunacy regulations, must not be opened more than five 
inches. The advantage is that no mechanism whatever is 
visible for patients to tamper with; the sashes being equally 
halanced, neither ropes, weights, nor counter-check fasteners, 
nor rods for lowering the top sashes, are required. Моге- 
over, by the equal opening of both sashes, a natural circula- 
tion of air is obtained. The recreation-hall is provided with 
a large and fully-equipped stage, with retiring and dressing- 
rooms. The hall will accommodate 700 persons, with 7ft. 
super to each. The orchestra is provided for in a roomv 
sunk pit in front of the footlights. For dance occasions the 
pit is covered over at the floor-level. | 
Asvlums on the “segregate” principle the author considers 
more economical to build than those on the “pavilion and 
corridor" principle. The after-maintenance is also much 
more simple and economical. Risks of fire are minimised, 
and if occurring can be more easily dealt with. . 
Touching cost, the author gave as an approximate total 
the sum of £237,000 for the 750 patients at present in the 


municipal housing work in Liverpool. Dr. 
Hampstead, described the iLiverpool operation as an experi- 
ment on a gigantic scale, which had attained highly satis- 
factory results, and the chairman (Dr. Meredith Richards, of 


institution, which works out at £316 per bed. There is 
accommodation, however, for 1,000 patients, and when full 
the proportion of cost would stand at £ 267 per bed. 


* 


HOUSING IN LIVERPOOL. 


R. HOPE, the medical officer for Liverpool, read a 
Paper on Saturday night to the Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health on the results of the 


Butler, of 


Crovdon) declared that the Corporation of Liverpool de- 


served the highest credit for their enterprise and public 


spirit. 
Dr. Hope began his lecture by showing on the screen 


squalid courts and alleys, where the air never moves unless 
there is a high wind, and miserable cellar dwellings. 
he showed the other side of the picture—the new buildings. 


Then 


constructed on healthy and scientific lines—and he directed 
special attention to the improved look of the children who 
stood in the street to be “in the portrait." Dr. Hope ex- 
plained that Liverpool had such an enormous legacy of in. 
sanitary property to deal with because of the extremely rapid 
growth of the city at a time when there were no powers to 
restrict or restrain the operations of builders. Since 1864 the 
needs of warehouse and railway companies have led to the re- 
moval of from до to 50 per cent. of the slums. The re 
mainder has had to be dealt with bv the corporation. When 
Sir A. B. Forwood became chairman of the Insanitary Pro- 
perty Committee in 1883 about 15,000 insanitary houses re- 
mained. Sir Arthur estimated that the cost of demolishing 
the slums, and of providing accommodation for two-thirds of 
the people dispossessed, would be about a million and a half; 
but he argued that the return in rentals would reduce che 
loss to little more than a penny in the pound on the rates. 
which would be more apparent than real, considering the 
consequent reduction in poverty and drunkenness. As a fact, 
the charge on the rates is now about 2d. in the pound. 

In an interesting aside, Dr. Hope spoke of the licensing 
difficulty, which always obtrudes itself when an insanitary 
area has to be cleared. In the miserable Hornby Street area 
there were five public-houses, and it was proved that in three 
of them upwards of £5,000 a vear was spent in drink, 
notwithstanding that there were 48 other licensed premises. 
each doing, no doubt, as large a trade, within 200 vards of 
the area. “The value of the licensed premises, say three 
or four in an area," said Dr. Hope, "is so great as very 
materially to swell the entire cost of a scheme to the rate 
paver. As a consequence of this, the Housing Committee, 
reluctant to impose these burdens upon the ratepayer, have 
left the licensed premises, usually corner ones, untouched, to 
their subsequent great regret ; and not only so, but they have 
even staved their hands, and refrained from dealing with an 
insanitary area for a time on account of the immense cost 
from this circumstance. I am putting these facts to show 
that money will be spent in extinguishing these licensed. pre- 
mises— that less waste in drink will leave a better margin for 
rents, and a less scanty supply of clothes and food for 
children." . t 

The corporation dwellings, Dr. Hope explained, are ү 
let to everv applicant. They are reserved exclusively or 
those who have been dispossessed, and as some houses have 
to be kept vacant, in view of imminent demands, a tempora 
financial loss results. There is no difficulty in finding 
tenants. ‘The difficulty is to select those who are entitled to 
the new accommodation. People endeavour to qualify m 
selves, on the ground of overcrowding, by inviting frien ja 
stay with them for a day or two. On investigation. 248 ap 
plications based on this ground were rejected. 


* 


Tue following wills have been proved : —Sir James x 
Knowles, K.C.V.O., F.R.LB.A., of Queen Anne's Lor 
St. James’ Park, S.W., and Brighton, 23902101 E е 
Raalte, F.S.A., of Grosvenor Square, m a me 
£380,331; Sir David Richmond, iron tube manh. 
161,579 188. 34.; and Alian Haigh, Halifax, "P 
founder, 46,027. 
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OXFORD * 


(Concluded from page 18r.) 


HE College of St. Mary Magdalen, standing on the bank 
of the Cherwell outside the walls near the east gate of 
the city, and close to the old bridge of Pettypont which 

terminates the road from London, is, in beauty of position, 
amplitude of grounds, and intrinsic beauty of buildings, the 
most favoured college at Oxford. Founded in 1458 by William 
Patten, of Waynflece, in Lincolnshire, its earliest buildings 
range between the dates of 1475 and 1481. The older por- 


tions occupy the site of the ancient Hospital of St. John, 


and the first quadrangle, entered from the porter's lodge, 
is that of St. John, and contains the well-known external 
pulpit. The chapel; on the usual T-shaped collegiate plan, 
with ante-chapel, has been internally spoilt oy ill-designed 
screen and stalls and very bad glass, which imparts an un- 
necessary gloom to the interior. Externally, however, it 
possesses the well-known and most beauiiful west doorway 
with the pierced spandrels of the external arch. Тһе 
cloisters with their buttresses supporting grotesques, the 
splendid Founder's Tower and Muniment Tower, and that 
glory of Oxford, the Great Tower, are all of remarkable 
and unique character, and the towers of extreme beauty of 
form and detail. The Great Tower, of characteristic 15th 
century design, was actually begun at the very end of that 
century. It is said to have taken about 16 years to build, 
and to have cost only about £400. It looks lofty, but is 
only about r2oft. high to the parapet. Тһе hall, recently 
re-roofed by Mr. Bodlev, 1$ one of the finest and handsomest 
in Oxford, and contains a wainscot of later linenfold 
panelling divided bv fluted pilasters, said to have come from 
Reading Abbev, a splendid Jacobean screen supporting a 
gallery, and a high panelled backing to the dais of the 
high table. The Grammar Hall, in St. John's Quadrangle, 
is а charming little building, and probably part of Magdalen 
Hall and the old school which preceded the college. The 
“New Buildings” built in the deer park, between 1733 and 
1735, by Holdsworth, are a fine, plain, well-proportioned 
range of Classic design, with an arcade ground storey facing 
the college. 

Brasenose College, whose buildings were begun about 
1509, was founded by William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Sir Richard Sutton Knight. It occupies the site of older 
academic halls. Little University Hall, and another 13th 
century hall, called Brasenose Hall, which in its turn had 
replaced a brew house, known in Norman days as the 
“Brasenhuis.” The gateway tower was finished in 1520, and 
admits to the first quadrangle, a well-proportioned little 
court, to which an upper storey was added in the early 
17th century. The architecture of this college, and particu- 
larly that of the chapel, presents a singular medley of the 
Gothic and Classic manners. The .chapel, 1668, and the 
library, 1663, are both atiributed to Sir Christopher Wren. 
The former has a fan-traceried vaulted ceiling, said to have 
been transferred from the demolished chapel of St. Mary's 
College іп New Inn Hall Street. If Wren was indeed the 
architect of these two buildings, they are examples of his 
early work, and obviously intentionally Gothic. 

Corpus Christi College was founded in 1516 by Richard 
Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, whose first intention seems to 
have been to make it a seminary for monks from St. 
Swithun’s Priory at Winchester, and for a few secular 
Scholars. "The front quadrangle has suffered, like that of 
New College, by the addition of a storey on two of its sides. 
In its centre is a large and elaborate sundial, mounted upon 
a tall shaft and surmounted by a pelican. The hall is 
small. but of excellent proportions; it was finished in 1516, 
and has a fine hammer beam roof and a picturesque and 
interesting screen. The chapel, 1517, has a painted panelled 
roof, stalls and screen of cedar, and an altar piece of the 
Adoration, by Rubens. | 

Christ Church, the largest college in Oxford, has not only 
that distinction, but many others. И has а cathedral for its 
college chapel, and was founded in 1525 bv Cardinal Wolsev 
as Cardinal College, and on the splendid scale which 
characterised that prelate's undertakings. Christ Church 
Hall is, approximately, the largest in Oxford, and is a 
magnificent room measuring 115ft. by 40 and soft. high. 
 _—  ----- 


*A Paper read by Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A., before the 
Architectural Association on the 21st ult. 


sists of two fine quadrangles. 


It was completed in 1529.  Panelled up to the window sills, 
it is roofed with a fine hammer beam roof, said to be of 
Irish oak, with unusually long pendants. The hall forms 
the southern side of the great quadrangle, 264[t. by 261t., 
familiarly called Tom Quad, from the bell “Great Tom, 
which hangs in Wren's belfry over the central gate, and 
which came from Osney Abbey, but was recast in 1680, and 
weighs some 18,0005. Тһе splendid long, low Tudor 
Gothic western front that lines the gentle slope of St. Aldates 
Street, with its battlements and serried windows, its high 
plinths, and octagonal angle turrets, and its stately central 
tower with pinnacled flanking turrets, is as fine a thing of 105 
kind as one need wish to see, and the admirable harmonv 
of Wren's domed belfry of 1682, with the Tudor gateway 
below, is a striking instance of the genius of that great man. 
This gateway was formerly known as * The Faire Gate," and 
Wolsey's statue stands over the arch. The scaircase leading 
to the hall is ceiled wich an elaborate fan-traceried vault, 
carried on a slender central shaft added by Smith under Dr. 
Fell in 1640, and an amazing instance of complicated Gothic 
work accomplished about тоо years out of date. 

The Classic quadrangle of Peckwater, 1705. said to have 
been designed by Dean Aldrich himself, occupies the site of 
Peckwater Inn. ‘The south side is formed by the library and 
later than the rest, and fimshed about 1761. 

Canterbury Quadrangle, named after the old demolished 
Canterbury College, a 14th century foundadon, was built, 
or rebuilt, the north and east sides in 1775, the south in 1783. 
and the gateway by Wyatt in 1778. | 

The first college founded since the Reformation, the dace 
of its Charter being 1571, was destined bv из founder, Dr. 
Hugh Ap Rice, or Price, as a college for Welsh students. 
It still remains intensely Welsh and has a disiinguished Welsh 
Principal. It has been restored and modernised, but was 
mostly built in the late Gothic manner peculiar to Oxford. 
The hall, an interesting plascer-ceiled room with good wood- 
work, dates from about 1620, the chapel a vear or so later, 
but the latter was rebuilt about 1677. The hall contains 
some excellent portraits. 

Exeter College, first founded at Siapledon Hall in 1314, , 
by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, was practically 
refounded by Sir William Petre, the father of Dorothy 
Wadham. Very litile, unfortunately, of the oldest—or, 
indeed, of any теа Пу old buildings-—remain to-day, the 
earliest being portions of the old tower gateway, now forming 
part of the rector’s lodgings. Тһе hall, a large and handsome 
one, was built in 1618, but twice or thrice restored. The 
chapel, built in 1623, was pulled down «o build the present 
incongruous Imitation of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, Бу 
Sir Gilbert Scott. It contains the tapesiry of the Adoration 
of the Magi, designed by Burne-Jones and carried out. by 
William Morris, both distinguished. members of Exeter. 
The Fellows’ garden and the rector’s are delightful if small, 
and give fine views of the surrounding buildings. 

St. John's College, originally a house of Bernardine monks, 
was converted by Archbishop Chichele into the College of 
St. Bernard in 1436, a year before the foundation of All 
Souls. St. John's is not only one of the most beautiful . 
colleges of Oxford, but has the most beautiful garden of that 
city of gardens. The college was made over to Christ 
Church by Henry VIII. but conveved by that society in 
1555 to Sir Thomas White, of Rickmansworih, a clothier 
and alderman of London, who refounded it as the College 
of St. John the Baptist. The old part of the college con- 
Parts of ihe first, the south 
and west sides, are portions of the older foundation, but the 
north portion of the front to the road (St. Giles's), and 
known as Cook's buildings, was built in 1613 and enlarged 
in 1628. Entering the first quadrangle, the hall, the old 
Bernardine refectory Georgianised, is on the left. and contains 
portraits of Laud (sometime President of the college), Juxon, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and George III. Below the hall are 
ISth century cellars; east of the hall is the small chapel, con- 
secrated in 1530. The President's lodgings separate the 
first quadrangle from the second or “Canterbury” Quad- 
rangle, and contain panelling tapestry and some old poriraits, 
amongst them Charles I. and Mary Queen of Scots. It is 
to Laud and his unknown architect that are due the buildings 
of the Canterbury Quadrangle, with their fine colonnades, 
and the beautiful east or garden front, with its long, low 
lines and oriel windows, vaulted passage, and charming gates 
and doorways. There is, to my thinking, hardly a lovelier 
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thing in Oxford, or in England. The splendid library, which 
1$ full of treasures, amongst them many of Laud's vestments, 
consists of two fine rooms, in which Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria were entertained in 1636. Bronze statues of these 
royal guests by Hubert le Sueur occupy niches over the west 
side of the archway to the gardens. The Common Room 
of St. John’s is a stately chamber built in 1676, and panelled 
in oak in the large bolection moulded panelling of that time; 
it ades some very handsome silver candle sconces on its 
walls. 

Wadham College was founded by Nicholas Wadham and 
his wife Dorothy, on the site of an old Augustinian Priory. 
The buildings began in 1610 and were finished in 1613. 
This college is the least altered and most homogeneous at 
Oxford, and presents another and most interesting instance 
of the architectural conservatism of which I have spoken. 
It is very regular in plan, and its street front is absolutely 
symmetrical, and am excellent piece of careful próportions. 
The plan and this studied symmetry of design show the 
influence of the Renaissance, but all the detail is practically 
of late Gothic. The chapel, which is extremely dignified and 
interesting, has pointed “perpendicular” windows of 
startlingly early type for this date. The hall is very fine, 
83ft. long bv 35ft. wide. It has a fine hammer beam roof, 
and an excessively picturesque screen with pierced and 
scrolled pediments. Over its entrance are statues of Nicholas 
Wadham and Dorothy his wife, as: well as one of James Г. 
warden of the college, between 1783 and 1806, and the old 
Priory walls, were re-pfanned and laid out by Dr. Wills, 
Warden of the college, between 1783 and 1806, and the old 
formal gardens which appear in Loggan's view, is thus, alas! 
lost to us. Wadham has produced many eminent men. 
Admiral Blake and Sir Christopher Wren were both members, 
and there is no more loyal or devoted son of Wadham than 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., whose admirable and interesting 
monograph of his college I commend to vour notice. 

Trinity College, which occupies the site of Durham 
College, an ancient Benedictine house, part of which it 
retains in an altered form as its library, was founded in 1534 
by Sir Thomas Pope, of Tittenhanger, Herts, Privy Coun- 
cillor to Henry VIII. И is notable especially for the magni- 
ficence of its gates, both those in Broad Street and of the 
gardens in the rear. The chapel, built from ‘designs by 
Dean Aldrich and finished in 1694, is externally command- 
ing, and is connected with the western range of the college 
by a strangely picturesque tower, surmounted bv an open 
parapet and pedestals, bearing rather exuberant statues of 
great size. The interior of the chapel is most dignified and 
impressive. Its panelling in cedar is pleasant to sight and 
smell. The altar piece is adorned by magnificent carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons in pear wood. The recumbent effigies 
of Sir T. Pope and his wife are curiously enclosed in a 
glazed cupboard on the north side of the sanctuary. In the 
small quadrangle north of the chapel is a small Gothic 
building said to be the earliest college library in Oxford. 
The hall is a delightful. sober, plaster-ceiled room, with a 
good screen, and contains some fine Swiss glass m the bas 
window that lights the dais; over the centre of the latter 
hangs a charming portrait of Lady Pope. The north wing of 
the garden quadrangle was designed by Wren, 1665—1667, 
the west front 1682, the south wing 1728. 

University College, superbly placed in High Street, and 
actually built in troublous times, between 1634 and 1675. 
is of very old foundation. Its first historical endowment 
dates from 1249, and it owes its name to the fact that the 
funds bestowed by William of Durham were placed in the 

hands of the University as trustee. Known first as University 
` Hall, as testified by a petition in Norman French addressed 
to Richard 1L, it acquired its present site, according to 
Professor Freeman, early in the 14th century, and was then 
known as “ Great” or “Mickle University Hall.” In the next 
century it became known by its present title. Not content 
with its acknowledged antiquity, however, it preserves the 
tradition of а mythical foundation by Alfred the Great. Its 
picturesque street front, with its odd gables and tvpical 
Oxford square gate tower, 15 striking rather than architec- 
turally admirable, and the same may be said of its two sober 
quadrangles. The chapel, like that of Trinity, is panelled 
in cedar, but its screen is of oak. It contains some painted 
glass of 1641 by Van Linge the younger. 


Oriel College was founded as St. Mary's College by Adam 
de Brome, in a house in the High Street. It was also known 
as King's College, or Aula Regalis, from its patron and 
visitor Edward Il. It is said to owe its present name (attri. 
buted by the unthinking to its oriel window) to the plot oí 
land on which it stands, and which was known as “ la Oriole. ' 
Hardly anything of the original buildings remain. The front 
quadrangle was rebuilt between 1619 and 1642. Its curious 
ogeed gablets give an odd and characteristic effect to the 
fronf quadrangle. The Garden Quadrangle is much later, 
and dates from 1719 to the early roth century. St. Marv's 
Hall has been absorbed by Oriel, and its dining hall is now 
the Junior Common Room. 

St. Edmund's Hall, founded in 1226 by St. Edmund le 
Rich, of Abingdon, was refounded in 1559. The existing 
buildings date from the late 17th century and upwards. It 
is a college in miniature, and its little front quadrangle is 
well worth inspection. | 

Queen's College, proudly standing like its neighbour, Uni- 
versity College, upon the High Street, of which it forms one 
of the most striking features, 1s a much older college than it 
looks. It was named in honour of Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III., and founded in 1340 by Robert de Eglesfield, 
Chaplain to that Queen. Loggan’s view of Queen's Col- 
lege shows a picturesque congeries of Gothic and early 17th 
century buildings, all of which—indeed, all of Eglesfield’s 
work, has been swept away, The college as it stands is of 
the late 17th and early 18th centuries. The imposing street 
front, with its central gateway crowned by the unstable look- 
ing, umbrella-like cupola that protects the statue of Queen 
Caroline, and the high flanking gables, rising above the rusti- 
cated ground storey, dates from 1750—1756, and is the work 
of Hawkesmoor, who had also designed the front quadrangle 
and colonnades, 1710, following his master, Sir Christopher 
Wren, who had built the fine hall, 1704-14, the beautiful 
little chapel. with its round apse, 1714-19, and the stately 
library which overlooks the garden. Queen's is the most 
determinedly Classic of the colleges, handsome, interesting, 
and deserving much longer notice and ampler illustrations 
than I can give it. 

Of Pembroke College there is not, alas! much to say archi- 
tecturallv. It has been rebuilt and "restored" out of all 
semblance to its former self, and is almost a modern college, 
as far as its buildings are concerned. It was founded in 
1624, on the site of an old hall called Broadgates Hall, by 
Thomas Tesdale and Richard Wightwich, and was named 
after the then Chancellor William Herbert, ‘Earl of Pembroke. 


The only remaining part of Broadgates Hall is the refectory, 


now used as a library. The dining-hall, by Hayward, 1848, 
is not bad as a specimen of modern Gothic. The real dis- 
tinction of Pembroke is that it was the college of Dr. 
Johnson. | 
Worcester College stands, so to speak, out in the cold, 
away from its fellows, on low ground near the Isis, and 
replaces the ancient foundation of Gloucester Hall, founded 
in 1283 for monks from the Benedictine Monastery at 
Gloucester by John Giffard. “Оп the suppression of the Mon- 
asteries, the hall was transferred to the newly-created See 
of Oxford by Henry VII., but passed in Elizabeth's reign to 
William Dodington, who sold it to Sir Thomas White, who 
reopened it in 1561 as St. John the Baptist Hall. In 1642 
the trustees of Sir Thomas Cooke bought it, and refounded 
it as Worcester College in 1714. The college buildings are 
chiefly of the 18th century, and good examples of their 
periods. ‘The north side of the quadrangle, which was m- 
tended to be completed, a southern side similar to the north, 
as well as the hall library and chapel, which, with their pro- 
jecting wings, form the street front, were built at various 
dates between 1753 and 1784. Іп October of last year a por- 
tion of the heavy cornice on the north side of the chapel col- 
lapsed. On the site of the projected south wing.still stand à 
row of picturesque little medieval buildings, chiefly of the 
14th century, which formed the hostels of the Benedictines. 
Over the doors are shields bearing, one (according to Mr. 
Massé) the Griffin of Malmesbury, another the Cross of 
Norwich, while over a third door is the Rebus of Compton. 
a comb and a tun. ‘The chapel was decorated by Burges, 
1864-70, and contains an elaborate alabaster lectern. Some 
low buildings north of the chapel, and fronting the Fellows 
Garden, are the remains of Gloucester Hall, whose four- 
centred gateway arch still exists. Worcester College looks 
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westward over the ceuntry, has delightful gardens, and 
glories in the possession of a lake and swans. 

Hertford College, like Pembroke, is practicallv all modern. 
It was founded as Hart or Hertford Hall in 1284 by Elias 
de Hertford. It has had a checquered career, and was dis- 
solved in 1805. After old Magdalen Hall was burned down 
in 1820, the foundation was removed to Hertford, which was 
rebuilt in 1820-22, by Мг. Garbett, and renamed Magdalen 
Hall. In 1874, by Act of Parliament, it was restored to its 
old name of Hertford College, and in 1889 Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son united the two blocks of 1822 by a clever arrangement of 
a central block with an entrance gateway. 

Of Keble College the only really modern colege, I have not 
time to speak, and, indeed, I have, as vou see, avoided 
dealing, except incidentally, with modern buildings. - 

Time allows only of the shortest and most inadequate 
descriptions of the buildings pertaining to the University. 

The Divinity School was begun in 1445, and was com- 
pleted, with the library over it, by Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, in 1480. It is a curious hall, with ungainly four- 
centred arches dividing and supporting its unpleasingly 
elaborate fan-vaulted roof. It has, however, the beauty 
derived from effects of light admitted by the great windows. 

The Convocation House was built by the University, under 
Laud, 1640, with rooms over it for Duke Humphrev's library. 

It is impossible to describe the Bodleian Library hurriedly. 
Duke Humphrev's library over the Divinity School forms tne 
most ancient part of it. Sir Thomas Bodley (an ancestor of 
the late Mr. С. Е. Bodley) refitted and restored the old 
building, and between 1610 and 1612 added the east wing. 
The massive painted roofs, the niched busts, the projecting 
bookcases, with their intermediate pens for study, the wooden 
gates, the pierced plate iron grilles, the old windows with 
their fragments of painted glass, all go to make up a sum 
of picturesqueness which is bevond description, 

The quadrangle of the Old Schools was built in 1439, and 
rebuilt 1613-18. | 

The Schools Tower of Five Orders 1s an essentially Gothic 
tower, with the pseudo-Classic details superadded. 

The Sheldonian Theatre was designed by Wren, and built 
1664-69 for Archbishop Sheldon, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Its design is said to have been suggested by the 
Theatre of Marcellas at Rome. It is admirably lit by its 
upper tier of windows, and is so well atranged as to hold 
nearly 4,000 people. The ceiling, which imitates a canvas 
canopy stretched on gilded cords, was painted by Robert 
Streaton, sergeant painter to Charles I., and represents an 
apotheosis of the arts and sciences. Тһе loft over it and the 
roofs are wonderful pieces of carpentry. The singular row 
of piers with gigantic heads, supporting the railings outside. 
gives to endless conjecture. 

The old Ashmolean ¡Museum is often attributed to Wren, 
but is probably the work of ‘Thomas Wood. И was built 
between 1679 and 1683. | 

The Radcliffe Camera, whose dome is such a distinctive 
feature of Oxford in almost every distant view, is а building 
of which even Rome might be proud; shapely, proportionate, 
and massive, it is a superb monument to its architect, James 
Gibbs. It was finished in 1747, and was built at the cost of 
Dr. John Radcliffe, physician to William ИТ. and Mary, and 
to Queen Anne, who contributed £; 40,000 for purchase of the 
site and erection of the building. Splendidly built, paved, 
roofed, fitted, and furnished, it is admirably planned as a 
rotunda of some rooft. in diameter, having a vaulted base- 
ment, and two superposed galeries for use as libraries. I 
cannot do better than refer you to an excellent and excel- 
lently illustrated article in the * Builders’ Journal” of January 
22nd last. ^ — 

The Cathedral Church of Christ, formerly the Church of 
St. Frideswide, and containing her shrine, became a cathe- 
dral in 1546. The church was rebuilt by the Normans, and 
the nave was probably completed about :r9o. The Lady 
Chapel altered and vaulted by 1289. Тһе spire and the 
chapter house, which has a fine Norman doorway, are of 
early English work. "The Latin Chapel, on the north side 
of the choir, is of the 14th century. The clerestory dates 
from the late rsth century, as also probably does the ela- 
borate fan-vaulted roof., The organ screen and pulpit dates 
from 1635. 

The cathedral, and particularly the Latin Chapel, contains 
some 14th century glass, and also extremely interesting glass 
by Morris and Burne-Jones, as well as one pleasant old 
window at the west end of the north aisle, by Van Linge. 
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Parish Church. 


St. Mary the Virgin is the University Church and also a 
The fine tower dates from the 13th cen- 
tury, with 14th century (1310) additions, the spire being of 
typical decorated work, but very much “restored.” The 
nave was rebuilt from 1490 to 1503, and “restored” early 
in the last century. The classical south porch, with its 
united columns, was added by Dr. Morgan Owen in 1637. 
The Lady Chapel, or Adam de Brome's Chapel, contains 
the tomb of the Founder of Oriel. The chapel was built in 
1320, but subsequently altered and perpendicular windows 
inserted. On the north side is the old Congregation House, 
a two-storeyed building, separate from the church, and now 
containing the old statues removed from the tower. The 
upper room was the original library of the University. Before 
the building of fhe Sheldonian Theatre the church was used 
for all sorts of University business and meetings. 

All Saints’ Church succeeds the ancient church of All 
Hallowes, destroyed in 1699 by the fall of the spire, and was 
designed by Dean Aldrich and finished in 1708. It is a 
typical early 18th century building, and had side galleries, 
now removed. It contains a fine tomb and recumbent effigy 
of Alderman Levins, and a beautifub 15th century font re- 
moved from the former church. 

Oxford contains many and charming old ‘houses, of which 
I can only give you one or two instances. Black Hall, in St. 
Giles’s, is shown in early maps, and is apparently a 16th 
century house, altered in the 17th, and added to in the early 
ıgth century. Its high, narrow front, and long south flank 
with dormers are very pleasing. It contains a fine, massive, 
big-balustered staircase. Bishop King's Palace, in Rose 
Place, is a fine Jacobean house, with seven gables on ‘ts 
northern side, and many overhanging wooden mullioned 
windows supported on carved brackets. It bears the date 
1628, but is probably an older house altered at that date. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


A1 Mondav's meeting of Salford Education Committee it was 
decided to erect secondary schools at a cost of 425,000. 


Tue Baths Committee of Accrington Town Council have 
decided to proceed with a scheme for providing the borough 
with new swimming and slipper baths at an estimated cost 


of £9,000. 


THE new premises of the London and Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Co. at Birmingham, which were opened last week, 
have been erected Бу Messrs. W. Sapcote and Sons from the 
designs of Messrs. Riley and Smith—both of Birmingham. 
The building has a frontage of g5ft. to New Street, and a 
return frontage of 7oft. to Bennett’s Hill. The construction 
is mainly fire-resisting, and the facades are executed in 
polished Swedish bird'seve granite on the ground floor and 
fine white Hollington stone above. This facade is sur- 
mounted by a lead-covered dome at the base of which are 
two statues representing “ Protection” and “Providence.” 
The staircase is of granolithic, and the corridor floors and 
walls are finished with mosaic surfaces. The sculpture and 
stone carving has been executed Бу Мг. В. Bridgeman, of 
Lichfield, the steel work supplied by Messrs. E. C. and J. 
Keay, of Darlaston. The fire-resisting floors have been con- 
structed by the Fram Fireproof Company of Rugby. The 
wood work in the companv's-offices is of mahogany, and has 
been carried out bv Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Company, of 
Cheltenham. and the fibrous plasterwork, electroliers, electric 
light standards, window lettering, and name plate are the 
work of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft. Messrs. 
Doulton have supplied the sanitary fittings; the Easton Lift 
Company have erected the electric passenger lift, and Messrs. 
Diespeker, Ltd.. have laid some of the mosaic pavings, etc. 
The lift enclosure and stair balustrade is bv Messrs. Thomas 
Brawn and Company ; casements, leaded lights, and skvlights 
by Messrs. Henry. Hope and Sons, and the ornamental lead 
lights by Messrs. Harvey and Ashby. 


AT a statutory meeting of the Dunkeld Presbytery on the 
roth inst., the subject of the restoration of Dunkeld 
Cathedral was for the first time formally brought before the 
Court. The ar C. Mackay, B.D., Kirkmichael, 
moderator, presi The Clerk (the Rev. T. R. Ruther- 
ford. Dunkeld) read two letters which he had received from 


| Sir Donald Currie. In tbe first, Sir Donald asked Mr. 
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Rutherford to lay before the Presbytery plans of the altera- 
tions proposed on the choir of the cathedral for their 
approval. In the second letter Sir Donald said that the plans 
had been carefully prepared by his architects and that they 
had received the approval of the Duke of Atholl, Lord Tulli- 
bardine, Dr. Norman McLeod, and others of the committee. 
In having them drawn up he was careful to have the best 
arrangements possible. The number of sittings had been 
arranged after very careful consideration, and he had no 
doubt that the Presbytery would consider them ample. Іп 
addition to the 3oo sittings provided for, space was left 
before the pulpit and the other end of the church for fifty 
or seventy chairs. Sir Donald said that he had been told 
that too much accommodation was proposed, but he thought 
it better to err on the safe side. Two plans were exhibited 
and inspected by the Presbyterv. The Clerk, in reply to 
questions, said that there were 700 sittings now, but that 
300 would be ample. The Rev: John Hunter, Rattray, said 
with deep gratitude the Presbytery had received information 
of Sir Donald's desire to restore the choir of the ancient 
cathedral to a condition more worthy of the venerable build- 
ing. lt had been a reproach to the Scottish Church that the 
cathedral had been permitted to remain so long a monument 
of an age decadent in taste and ecclesiasiical propriety. That 
reproach was now a thing of the past. It had been wiped 
away by the generosity of a patriotic Scotsman, and in the 
name of the Presbytery he publicly expressed their deep 
gratitude to Sir Donald Currie. 


Mr. FREDERICK JAMES WILLIS, an inspector of the Loca! 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Bradford last week 
into an application by the Bradford Corporation for a Pro- 
visional Order. The object of the Order is to suspend any 
regulations under the Local Improvement Acts which may 
interfere with the requirements of the Longlands improve- 
ment scheme. Mr. F. Stevens, the town clerk, explained 
that by the Longlands improvement scheme it was intended 
to erect suitable houses for the working classes on the Long- 
lands area. The scheme provided for the erection on the 
area itself of 24 four-room, 88 two-room, and 36 single-rcom 
tenements. The scheme further provided that so many 
buildings in the area should be demolished as might be neces- 
sary in order to erect accommodation for 432 persons of the 
working class. The plans were generally approved by the 
Board, who, in March, 1907, asked for a certificate showing 
they were in compliance with the regulations of the local 
authority. Ап objection then arose that there was not sufi- 
cient open space in accordance with the corporation's by-laws, 
the view being taken that each storey was a separate dwelling- 
house, and so required open space accordingly. The 
difficulty arose from the fact that the by-laws never con- 
templated the erection of tenement houses. Mr. D. Dyson, 
a ratepayer, objected to the flat system being introduced into 
Bradford for the working classes. In answer to the Inspector, 
Мг. J. n. Cox, the city surveyor, said they did 
not know yet whether the system would be popular or not 
with the working classes. Mr. James Crawshaw, another 
ratepayer, objected to the corporation making application 
for privileges that were not accorded to the general body of 
citizens. To erect tenements was, he contended, to go back 
upon the method of housing in operation in Bradford—it was 
even going back upon the back-to-back system. There was 
absolutely no need for any housing accommodation on that 
particular site. Mr. J. Patchett, chairman of the Bradford 
Board of Guardians, Said there were at least 1,000 back-to- 
back houses empty, fit for human habitation, and varying in 
rent from 2s. 6d. to-5s., mostly within 15 minutes’ walk of 
the town hall. That seriously affected the rates. For the 
first time in its historv the rateable value of Bradford had 
dropped this year, and that to the extent of some £ 16,000. 
The inquiry then closed, and the Inspector afterwards visited 
the site. 


JOTTINGS. 


AT the University of London, on Monday, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher will lecture on “German Gothic Architecture,” at 
eight o'clock. 


IN our notice of the Architectural and Topographical Society 
last week, the address should have been given as 33, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, instead of No. 32. 


AT a private meeting of the Old Monkland School Board, it 
transpired that the estimates at the very lowest for the erec- 
tion of the new higher grade school amounted to 221,000, 
or £4,000 more than the estimated cost. Dr. O'Neill 
tabled a motion to drop the whole business and consider 
the matter afresh. This—says the “Glasgow Herald’— 
places the Board in a peculiar position, as the architect by 
competition has already been agreed upon. 


A GENERAL assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on Wednesday for the purpose of electing three associates 
(one sculptor and two painiers). The following was the 
result:—Painters: В. Duddingstone Herdman, Edinburgh, 
32 votes; George Smith, Edinburgh, 27. Sculptor: Harry 
S. Earnley, Edinburgh. 33. Mr. Herdman’s line is por- 
traiture and ideal figure composition ; Mr. Smith being best 
known as an animal painier. 


Sir WILLIAM LYNE, Treasurer of the Commonwealth, says 
that he was offered 10,000 square feet of the Strand site, 
138. per square foot being the price mentioned. He was given 
a promise that the offer would be kept open for two months, 
so as to enable him to consult the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Subsequently he found that Mr. Bent, the Premier of Vic- 
toria, had purchased the adjoining block at less than 13s. 
But 138. was the price which Sir William Lyne was informed 
in London had been paid by Mr. Bent, and the Treasurer 
says that the Commonwealth will not pay the increased price 
now demanded. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Martin and Lloyd, architects, 
Neath, the “ Boyle" natural system of ventilation, embracing 
the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has been applied 
to Skewen Chapel, Neath. 


THE Isolation Hospital, Langwith, is being warmed and 
ventilated bv means of Shorland's double-fronted patent Man- 


chester stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. Н. 


Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


A LARGE clock is to be placed in the parish church of 
Sutton-on-the-Hill, Derbyshire, which will strike hours on 
the tenor bell, and show time on one large dial. The work 
has been placed in the hands of Messrs. John Smith and 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who will make the clock 
generally on the lines laid down by the late Lord Grimthorpe. 
The same firm made the clock in the neighbouring church of 
Boylestone, about thirty years ago. 


A NEW ding-dong quarter-chime clock, with four 7ft. diameter 
illuminated dials, which are to be lighted by eleciricity, and 
tumed on and off by an automatic apparatus and electric 
switch, according to the season of the year, has just been 
erected at the Duke of York's Military Schools, Dover, bv 
Messrs. William Potts and Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, for H.M. 
Government. The clock is made generally on the plans laid 
down by the late Lord Grimthorpe. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 
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A DECORATIVE ARTIST. 


HE evolution of Mr. Brangwyn's work has been a matter 
| of great interest to those who have watched the pro- 
gress of modern art. The essential qualities of his 
outlook, his force, his fine sense of colour, his dramatic ex- 
pression, were notable when we used to link his name chiefly 
with thoughts of rolling ships and weather-swept decks, but 
Me has not developed into a specialist or a marine painter. 
His subject is the world, and a wrecked ship is no more 
specially his subject than the toil or bustle of a great 
building enterprise, the pomp of a pageant, or the peaceful 
charm of a country road. А vigorous panel of gorgeous 
decorative colour, or a pale, low-toned scene of placid 
moonlight hang side by side in the gallery of the Fine Art 
Society to-day, and each embodies his fine sense of style and 
his marvellous quality of forcible expression. We recall no 
exhibition of the work of a single artist which so well 
justifies itself. The whole collection is a wonderful lesson 
on the subjection of subject to expression. Palermo and 
London side by side are equally well dealt with, and one 
can see that the possibilities of London Bridge, or the 
scaffolding of the new South Kensington Museum, are as 
great as Saint Marks or anything in Bruges or Palermo. 
What a fine plate the artist has produced of the pointed 
arch of an old Gothic bridge at Barnard Castle! (No. 31), 
which is every whit as interesting as the picturesque old 
“Church Montreuil” (47). We read in the catalogue “ The 
Butchers Shop” (13), and when we look at the picture, we 
find the shop is cradled between the giant trunks of two 
great trees, which stand forth as imposing and dramatic 
as if they were pyramids. So we find that even the calm 
aspect of a lonely country road, as No. 22 or 50, is so 
intensified and vivified that it becomes dramatic, or, may 
we not almost say, tragic? Even in the smallest pictures we 
feel that the artist has gone for the subject with his whole 
soul, and worked it up into its utmost intensity of expression. 
When this is allied to quality of form and colour, the 
result is powerfully attractive. The great decorative panels 
here shown from the Venice Exhibition of last year exhibit 
this double value, and in No. 18 ‘we have a delightful 
charm of colour in the pearly tones of lantern lights agains: 
the grey-blue atmosphere. Much might be said as to the 
various media employed by the artist, and the results, but we 
are now content to call our readers’ attention to an exhibition 
which, from our point of view, has һай no parallel in recent 
years, and which ali should see who want to realise the best 
that is being done amongst us by an artist who is singularly 
нш with a genius for decorative expression in every 
orm. | 
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AT the residence of Mr. ). Martin White, Cumberland 
Place, on Monday, a meeting was convened to consider an 
Interesting proposal with reference to the preservation of 
Crosby Hall. Professor Geddes, Warden of More House, 
Chelsea, explained that the scheme was that the hall should 
be reerected on a site at Chelsea, in conjunction with a 
University Hall of residence. The site would be more par- 
ticularly appropriate, being that of More's garden, while it 
would be admirable from an artistic point of view. It was 
hoped that if the scheme—which had already gained in- 
fluential support—were carried through, New Crosby Hall 
would form the centre of a valuable educational movement, 
somewhat on the lines of Toynbee Hall. An organ would 
be put in, and already a prominent composer had suggested 
programmes of popular recitals, etc. "The hall would also 
be made use of in connection with the University Extension 
lectures. The maximum cost of the re-erection had been 
estimated at £10,000. Among those lending their support 
to the project were Sir Philip Magnus, Sir Thomas Barclay, 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, and the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford. A resolution favouring the scheme was unanimously 
adopted. 
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‘NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

HE new Piccadilly Hotel is being advertised as 
“one of the architectural glories of the British 
Empire,” and the design of В. Norman Shaw, 

Esq., R.A.,  F.R.LB.A.! We almost wonder they 

did not add F.S.l. We did not notice in the 

advertisement who is responsible for the plan of the building, 

or who has designed the separate “ public rooms of exquisite 
beauty." It would be interesting To know who designed 
the sky-line to Regent Street? Mr. Shaw did not do that, at 
all events! Perhaps a little drawback of that sort does not 
matter, if in the interior we have * soft nonances of green, 


rose and grey." 


THE quality of photographic illustration is strikingly apparent 
in the representations of public speakers in the daily news- 
papers. It is enough to appa} ladies who speak in public 
to note such records of themselves as that of Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst in the “ Daily Mirror” last Monday Anything 
more grotesque one can hardly imagine. 


IN regard to the Shakespeare memorial scheme, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones writes as follows:—“ The interview with Sir 
John Hare in your columns to-day has surely called * Halt! 
to the foolish proposal to. honour Shakespeare by wasting 
£ 200,000 in what at best would be a dead academic futility ; 
in what at worst might easily be a grotesque monument to 
our own naive incompetence, either to beautify our city or 
to embody our reverence for our poet. The recent corre- 
spondence in the ‘Daily Chronicle’ shows that Sir John 
Hare has the support of many scholars, artists, actors, and 
authors, whose opinion cannot be set aside, since it is at 
least strong enough to dissuade the general public from 
subscribing. The fact that this ill-digested scheme, on its 
first bruiting, has met with such wide and strenuous opposi- 
tion from so many sides must surely convince its promoters 
that they cannot hope to carry it through to a successful 
issue. The whole matter must now be brought before the 
public and thoroughly debated. I believe in the end that 
both the practical good sense and the enthusiasm of the 
English people will be roused in favour of a National 
Theatre, and against the erection of a mere architectural 


irrelevance and incongruity.” 


THE “Modern Plumber and Sanitary Engineer" has now 
reached the fifth volume, and well maintains the previous 
high standard. The present volume deals with electric light- 
ing and heating, and hot-water and steam-warming appa- 
ratus. The subjects are exhaustively treated, and there are 
many excellent illustrations. The work is produced by the 
Gresham Publishing Со., and has been previously noticed 
in these columns. 


In “Modern Baths and Bath Houses,” Mr. ‘Paul Gerhard 
gives us a great deal of detailed information as to baths of 
every form and description, but it is rather from the medical 
standpoint than from that of the architect that Mr. Gerhard 
treats his subject. ‘Possibly, in the near future, the architect 
will not be called upon to design baths at all! as the ten-: 
dencv seems to be to have many varieties of baths in the open 
air. Especially is this so on the Continent, and in the present 
volume we are given photographs of patients taking sun and 
air baths, etc. The treatment appears to consist of walking 
about the garden unencumbered with clothing! From an 
architect’s-point of view the chapter on “ Hospital Baths" will 
probably prove the most useful one in the book. The space 


given to “Public Baths" is inadequate. 


THE Local Government Manual for 1908, published at 7s. 6d. 
nett, by Messrs. Shaw and Sons, Fetter T.ane, E.C., possesses 
one verv desirable feature for a work of this class, viz., 
accessibility of reference. This is the 53rd year of publica- 
tion, and the present edition has undergone careful revision 


since the last issue. 


Tre School of Art Committee of the Birmingham City 
Council have arranged for the delivery of a series of 
lectures on “Crafts” to the teachers and pupils of secondary 
schools, and the second was given on the roth inst. by Mr. 
H. T. Buckland. The subject of Mr. Buckland’s address 
was “ Architecture in the Modern House,” and it was treated 
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in a practical and interesting manner. When speaking of 
architecture, he said, people were inclined to think of some 
masterpieces of beautiful building, rather than to associate 
it with smaller buildings such as houses. In a general sense 
architecture was defined as the art of erecting durable, com- 
modious, healthful, and handsome buildings of all kinds 
adapted to the purposes of the builder. But those were not 
all the qualities required in good architecture, for one was 
entitled to expect something that appealed to a higher sense, 
just in the same way that pictures of the pre-Raphaelites 
appealed to us in a manner which pictures of a different and 
earlier period did not. Consequently he felt that the designs 
of buildings should bear upon them the impress of a man's 
delight in his work. There was very little literature which 
offered any guidance to the general public as to what con- 
stituted a well-planned or a badly-planned house, apart from 
that which explained why certain materials were used т 
preference to others. He illustrated some of the conditions 
which regulated the planning. of a house, and some of the 
motives which governed an architect’s mind in endeavouring 
to put into his building the mark of a definite purpose and 
the element of beauty, remarking that a well-planned build- 
ing must display all the qualities of comfort and convenience. 
Personal comfort and convenience were of paramount im- 
portance, and the desire for display at the expense of those 
was rare in modern mansions as compared with the mansions 
of the Renaissance period. The desire for comfort and 
convenience, in fact, had borne a very large part in the 
development of the modern house, and where there was an 
absence of the spirit of beauty in the design it was chiefly 
due to commercialism, which led to the erection of buildings 
through speculative enterprise, and frequently, or almost 
invariably, without the advice of an architect. А well- 
designed house gave rise to pleasurable feelings, but an ill- 
planned building had the reverse effect. A very generally 
accepted reason for the at-homeness one liked to see in a 
building was that the materials should, as far as possible, 
be Jocal, because it was always found that a bulding erected 
from materials procured close at hand appeared to be quite 
in harmony with its surroundings. He did not agree with 
some who regarded architecture as a lost art. In spite of 
the many. difficulties with which the architect had to contend 
in modern times, he beleved the twentieth century would 
leave behind many buildings of which any age might well be 
proud. That was particularly true of our domestic archi- 
tecture. The lecture was rendered more interesting by a 
number of illustrations by lantern slides. Subsequent lec- 
tures will have reference to stained glass, furniture, needle- 
work and embroidery, methods employed in painting, and 
jewellery. 


ТнЕ question of allowing oriel window projections on the 
second storey of new buildings or premises being altered is 
perturbing the minds of Dumfermline Dean of 'Guild Court 
owing to the narrowness of many of the streets. Recently the 
Court, acting on the advice of their assessor, withdrew their 
objection to projecting oriel windows in a High Street build- 
ing when thev were threatened with à Court of Session action. 
The point was again raised at a sitting of the Court last 


week, when. a billiard saloon proprietor asked liberty to. 


erect three oriel windows in his premises in Bruce Street. It 
was stated that the projection was one of 24ft., and that the 
width of the street at the point was only r4ft. from kerb to 
kerb. Ав the plans were held over as the result of an objec- 
tion Ву а conterminous proprietor, it was agreed that: before 
passing them counsel’s opinion should be obtained, аз to the 
law on the subject. 


AT last week's meeting of the Lambeth Board of Guardians, 
the Works Committee made a further recommendation with 
regard to the scale of pavment to be made to Mr. H. G. 
McLachlan, successor to Mr. R. J. Smith, architect, in 
respect to the proposed alterations and additions to Prince’s 
Road Workhouse. The proposal was that he be paid at the 
rate of 31 per cent. on any future expenditure, providing his 
plans were adopted; but it was to be distinctly understood 
that the guardians did not bind themselves to adopt the 
plans prepared by Mr. Smith or to retain Mr. MeLachlan's 
services to prepare other plans. Councillor Fielder charac- 
terised the report as ambiguous, which an ordünarv person 
like himself could not follow. It read as if the architects 
or the committee had other plans. and if the resolution was 


passed the board was bound to accept them. He objected 
to having an architect thrust upon the board by a side issue. 
He moved that the report be referred back. Mr. West 


seconded. Councillor Briant remarked that he was not quite 


so sophisticated as Mr. Fielder. The committee did not 
bind themselves to adopt Mr. Smith's plans, or any other: 
thac might be prepared in the future. Mr. Gough-Cook 
thought that if the board had to build, the plàns should be 
put aut to competition. The chairman said the board mus: 
get back some of the £930 which they had been foolish 
enough to spend. It was decided to refer the report back 
by 12 votes to 6. Mr. Gough-Cook proposed, and Mr. 
Franklin seconded, that the matter be dropped for six 
months. Councillor Briant: Wihen it comes up in August it 
will be again adjoumed for 12 months or two years. Mr. 
Gough-Cook: So. much the better. Тһе resolution was 
carried. 

IN connection with the North of England Cottage Exhibition. 
a meeting of the committee was held in the Newcastle 
Council Chamber on Saturday, the Chairman (Canon 
Moore Ede) presiding. The chairman, at the outset, asked 
if any of the competitors had anything to say in reference to 
the progress of the work. The committee were anxious to 
have the exhibition open on June 1. He believed that the 
Wallsend Co-operative Society, who were building sixteen 
houses, had stipulated with their contractors that the cot- 
tages should be erected by June 6. Mr. Casson, representing 
the society, said they found that the builders could not 
complete them by that time, and were asking for an extension 
of date to June 20. There was a short discussion on this 
point, and the chairman urged the competitors to emphasise 
the necessity for prompt work. On the question of furniture 
and garden competitions, the secretary explained that the: 
intended to give two diplomas in each of the four classes. 
It would add greatly to the interesting character of the ex- 
hibition. The chief essentials were in regard to furniture, 
the price, suitability for the house, and its artistic design. 
The chairman said that Miss Pease had kindly offered prizes 
for the garden, competitions. It was reported that there 
had been 95 houses entered, and that 88 plans had been 
deposited and passed. The secretary said they desired to 
have the judging within a week of the opening. The fencing 
would be commenced on Monday, and the land would be 
enclosed in a short time. 


A MEETING of the Gloucestershire Architectural Association 
was held last week at the Town Hall, Cheltenham, the 
president (Mr. Е. W. Waller) being in the chair. Mr. А. W. 
Martyn (of Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd., Chelten- 
ham) read a Paper entitled “Wood Carving,” in which he 
briefly reviewed the historical side of the art £rom the early 
Egyptian period down to the present time, dwelling at some 
length on the medieval work of the rsth century and that 
of Grinling Gibbons of the 17th and 18th centuries. Mr. 
Martyn pointed out how religious enthusiasm accounted for 
the exceptionally fime carving of the mediseval periods and of 
the early Renaissance work in Italy, and deplored the want 
of some living factor in much of the work of the present 
time; also the decay of the apprenticeship system; and 
sakl the general lack of collaboration between artist and 
craftsman helped largely to account for the want of spiri 
in a good deal of the modern wood carving. ` After reviewing 
the relation. of the architect to the carver, Mr. Martyn 
appealed for a greater recognition of the craftsman by the 
founding of a good school for training purposes, togethet 
with the granting of suitable awards for especial merit. The 
Paper was illustrated by numerous photographs of old and 
modern carving, and actual examples of the later in all 
stages of the creating were shown. 


AT a meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Antiquarian 
Society on the 20th inst., Mr. James Barbour, architect, 
read a Paper on the “Old Bridge of Dumfries.” He said 
that, with the exception of certain earthworths at Castle- 
dykes, it was the only reputed medieval monument in the 
town which had escaped entire destruction. The structure, 
like all medieval work, displayed some evidence. of archi- 
tectural art. Antiquaries and historians, such as Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Dr. Andrew Lang, and others, unanimously attr 
buted the foundation to Devorgilla Baliol, of the thirteenth 
century. | 
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interest in the work of the association.” 
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Mr. JAMES ‘THOMSON, 


of their responsibilities quicker than any other. 


epidemics of various diseases amongst the inmates. 


of the trenches should be sprinkled from day to day with 


‘disinfecting material, as it was generally believed that the 
‘epidemics were caused by disease germs liberated from the | 


hewly-thrown-up soil. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Sanitary Assurance 


Association was held last Monday at the offices, 7, Pall 


Mall, S.W., the president (Mr. Walter Butler, M.Inst.C.E.) 


in the chair. The annual report referred to the surveys, 


specifications, supervisions of works, and issue of sanitary 
certificates being continued on the plan initiated in 1880. 


The financial statement proved that the work continued to 


be appreciated, and after meeting all liabilities a balance was 


carried forward. Reference was made to the death of Sir 
Joseph Fayrer. In the words of the report, “Sir Joseph 
Favrer was not only the first president of the association, he 
was for many years an active member of the executive 
council, and up to the time of his dealth he took a deep 

The chairman 
pointed out that masters of schools, proprietors of hotels, 
and governors of hospitals and other institutions, who are 
clients of the association, find the certificate of special value, 


_ for not only can it be quoted in answer to inquiries as to the 
sanitary conditions of their premises, but in the event of 
infectious disease appearing, the certificate can be produced. 


as evidence of the sanitary arrangements being in order, thus 


affording the best possible protection against needless alarm, 


and saving the expense that might otherwise be incurred by 
overhauling the buildings. He proposed the adoption of the 
report, which was seconded by Mr. Andrew Stirling, sup- 
ported by Mr. Mark H. Judge and Mr. F. A. Gane, and 
carried unanimously. Mr. Walter Butler and Mr. Mark H. 
Judge were re-elected members of the executive council. 


THE annual dinner of the Institution of Civil Engineers took 
place last Friday in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, by permission 


of the Masters of the Bench. The President, Sir William 


Matthews, was in the chair, and among the guests were Sir 
Henry Tanner, Sir Aston Webb and Sir H. Trueman Wood. 


A WRITER in the “ Daily Chronicle” says: ^ Nor is it only in 
the field of social gossip that America insisis upon and 
always obtains the fullest publicity. 
in a glass-house, with all the electric lights turned on, and 


а reporter at each window, if not at each keyhole. Тһе 
pros and cons of every cause celebre are threshed out in the 


Press long before they are brought before the Courts. 


àn Englishman who had had the audacity to surround his 
“ place” on the outskirts of Chicago with a high brick wall. 
High brick walls are bitterly resented as undemocratic. 
There are no hedges in America, not because they will not 
grow, but because they are an invasion of your neighbours’ 


fight to an uninterrupted view of whatever you may happen 


to be doing. In American cities all the houses are within 
à yard or two of the pavement. In the country districts al! 
the houses are as barren of surroundings, of anything that 


, Smacks of privacy, as a series of German toy-brick dwellings 


placed in rows upon a billiard table. "The people, in short, 
are nurtured in publicity, and the passion for it pervades 


the whole of American life.” 


COPIES of the draft order of the Local Governmem Board 
for the federation of the six towns of Stoke-on-Trent, Hanlev, 
Burslem, Longton, Tunstall, and Fenton were received by 
the clerks of the Potteries councils on Monday. The order 
Provides that the new boreugh—which will be the twelfth 
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A.M. Inst.C.E., last week read а 
Paper on “Drainage Design” to the Ordained Surveyors’ 
Students’ Society of Edinburgh, in which he pointed out that 
the water carriage system of drainage, now almost universally 
adopted in this country, was the system, with all its faults, 
that enabled the householder and the housebuilder to gét rid 
He called 

attention to a remarkable but not uncommon experience, as yet 
only to a moderate extent understood and explained by 
medical authorities, which followed a reconstruction of the 
drainage systems of large institutions—viz., the outbreak of 
He re- 

commended in all cases where large new schemes of recon- 
structed drainage were introduced that the earth thrown out 


Its Government lives 


The 
most unpopular man I even encountered in America was 
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largest in the 'kingdom outside London—shall come into 
existence next November. The four existing town councils 
and the two ‘district councils are to be abolished and ге- 
placed by one council, composed of seventy-eight councillors 
and twenty-six aldermen. The new borough will be called 
Stoke-on-Trent, and will have a population of 236,000 and 
11,154 acres. Electricity and gas undertaking orders are to 
be repealed, and the undertakings placed under new cen- 
tralised orders. One of the features of the federation is that 
the Potteries will now. be able to accept the offer of the 
Duke of Sutherland of Trentham Park and. Hall for recrea- 
tion purposes. The park, which is the Duke's Staffordshire 
seat, and borders on the Potteries, was offered to the public 
for ever if the six towns agreed to federate. 


THE agitation for increasing the attractions of Brighton has 
resulted in the formulation of an important project, par- 
ticulars of which appeared in vesterday's “Sussex Daily 
News." 'The proposal, which involves an expenditure of 
4,200,000, has the strong support of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company, and provides for a 
winier garden, embracing a splendid orchestra, concert-hall, 
assemblv-room, saloon restaurant, and a real ice skating-rink, 
the whole to be so luxurious as to outrival anything in Eng- 
land. The idea is to have a magnificent pier and casino on 
the front, where the present bandstand is placed, nearest to 
the lawns. ‘The corporation, it is stated, would be asked to 


give a large site along the front. 


ON Wednesday morning a fire broke out in Drury Lane 
Theaire, and the stage and its contents were entirely burnt 
out. Тһе fireproof curtain appears to have saved the 
auditorium, owing to the prompt action of the local firemen. 


——— X ——— 


COMPETITIONS. 


| T is sincerely to be hoped that no architect. with any 
reputation will have responded to the suggestions of the 
Guardians of St. Mary, Islington, for their proposed 
competition. Tihe chance of obtaining £15 for a design for 
vagrant wards, or 410 for receiving wards, with no promise 
of being appointed architect, and the knowledge that the 
guardians are at liberty to use the premiated designs in any 
way they like, would not attract even the most desperately 
hard up man—one would think. When we note facts like 
these, we wonder if such people as these guardians have 
been going through life with their eves shut? 


MAIDENHEAD Boys’ Secondary School competition, which 
attracted 145 competitors, has resulted in the three premiums 
being awarded as follows:—ıst (£100), Mr. A. J. Hard- 
wick, Eagle Chambers, Kingston-on-Thames; 2nd (£50), 
Messrs. Wallis and Bowden, 33, Old Queen Street, West. 
minster, S.W.; and 3rd (£25), Messrs. R. B. Barnett and 
T. F. Hawkes, 22, Upper Park Fields, Putney, S.W. The 
premiated designs are being exhibited at the Education Offices, 
The Forbury, Reading, from March 26 until April 3. . . 


THE date for submitting designs of door and window fittings 
for Messrs. Ramsay and Co. has been extended to the 


8th of May. 


For the cokecutting and screening plant at Manchester, the 
Chain Belt Engineering Co., of Derby, has been successful. 


* | 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A TOWN CHURCH. 
HAROLD C. TRIMNELL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Woldingham. 
Tue project for building this admirable church is at present 
in abeyance. | 


THE construction of the tramway subway from Aldwych to 
the Victoria ‘Embankment, which will enable through car 
services to be run between the Northern and Southern London 
tramways systems, is nearly completed, and a special in- 
spection by members of the countv council is being arranged 


for Friday, Arpil to, previous to the public opening. - 
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ENGLISH GRANITE. 


T last week's meeting of the Penryn Town Council, the 
Mayor, who presided, said an important matter relat- 
ing to the granite industry was on the agenda for dis- 

cussion, and more particularly with reference to the remarks 
of the Lord Mayor of Birmingham relative to the quality of 
British granite. The tenders for the supply of granite for 
the Birmingham contract have not yet been dealt with. His 
Worship said that a member of the Birmingham City Council 
had stated that there was practically no difference in the 
price between Cornish and Norwegian granite, but that 
Aberdeen granite was much higher in price. One clause in 
the specification was that the contractor should pay the trade 
union rate of wages, and then the contractor was allowed 
to buy the material from a foreign country, where the trade 
union rate of wages was not paid. The Mayor remarked 
that the Town Clerk had drawn up a resolution, as follows : — 
"That the council of the Borough of Penryn, represent- 
ing à municipal body in the centre of a large area, which 
comprises one of the most extensive granite districts in 
Cornwall, feel it their duty to place on record an expres- 
sion of their regret and sunprise that the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham should have thought fit to make such damag- 
ing statements as have been published in reference to 
the quality of British granite (more especially Cornish 
granite) as compared with Norwegian granite, and also 
in reference to his lordship's allowing of the specifving of 
Norwegian granite to the exclusion of British granite. That 
this council desire to point out to his lordship that he 
appears to have been under a misapprehension, or probably 
has been misinformed as to the relative merits of British 
and foreign granite. That if he will inquire as to the 
various docks, lighthouses, and buildings which have from 
time to time been built of ‘Cornish granite, he will have 
practical proof of the suitability and durability, standing 
the test of time, wear, and weather. That in severa] 
instances of contracts where foreign granite has been 
allowed, Cornish granite has been selected for use for the 
portion of the work which would be more especially sub- 
jected to rough usages indeed, Cornish granite, as is well 
known, has a world-wide reputation. That this council 
feels acutely the disparaging statements of the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham, and consider them damaging to the in- 
dustry of this town and the neighbourhood, the trade of 
which is of vital importance to its welfare, and which 
already has suffered from foreign competition. That under 
these circumstances, although not venturing to suggest that 
any excess of cost should be incurred by the use of British 
granite, this council cannot help feeling that a municipality 
like Birmingham should, at least when dealing with public 
monev, give preference to British goods, instead of specially 
specifving foreign granite. That the council trust that, 
now the subject is under further consideration, the corpo- 
ration of the City of Birmingham wil] use their best en- 
deavours to promote the acceptance of British granite for 
the municipal buildings at Birmingham." 
On the proposition of Mr. W. J. Thomas, seconded bv Mr. 
R. F. Stephens, the resolution was carried unanimously, and 


the town clerk was directed to send a copy thereof to the 
town clerk of Birmingham. The Mayor of Penryn was 


authorised to affix the corporate seal thereto. 


* 
THE LAW COURTS EXTENSION, 


FTER prolonged agitation, the Royal Courts of Justice 
are about to be enlarged by the addition of four new 
courts. These are to be erected ón the open space to 

the west of the existing building. The open space in ques- 
tion is about two acres in extent. It 1s under the control of 
the Office of Woods and Forests, and is subject to an annual 
vote for maintenance. The road running through it, from 
the Strand to Carev Street, is open to the general public 
throughout the day, but is closed at a specified hour each 
evening— 5.30 in autumn and winter, and seven in spring and 
summer. 

It exists as an open space for reasons that are not generally 
known. When the designs for the Law Courts, or Palace of 
Justice, as it was proposed to be called, were prepared, pro- 
vision wis made for covering with buildings the whole seven 
acres acquired, which included tbs strip. But, for reasons 


4 


which may have seemed substantial at the time, the estimates 
were twice cut down by many scores of thousands of pounds, 
Consequently, some part of the buildings had to be obliterated 
from the plans. А block which would have covered this 
space was sacrificed. What it would have been is not pre. 
cisely known, but as the original plans meditated the inclusion 
of the Bankruptcy Courts and the Land Registry, and as those 
departments have no place in the existing buildings, it is pos- 
sible they were in the mind of the architect. Support is 
given to this theory by the fact that since the Royal Courts 
of Justice were erected, Bankruptcy Courts and the Land 
Registry have been accommodated on sites adjacent. It is 
by no means certain that the curtailment of the original in- 
tention led to the respective public courts in which trials 
take place being compressed. Our information is that no 
alteration was made in their measurements, hence their pre- 
sent lamentable smallness is due to an original mistake. The 
prevailing impression is that Mr. Ayrton, who was then 
Chief Commissioner of Works, interfered with the original 
designs of Mr. Street, the architect, and spoilt them. He 
Was a very unpopular and cantankerous man, who was not 
on speaking terms for a considerable time with Mr. Lowe, at 
the Treasury. It is beyond doubt that the new Law Courts 
suffered from their quarrel, which had a great deal to do 
with Mr. 'Gladstone's reconstruction of his Cabinet, and 
ended in Avrton being superseded. 

As to the necessity for additional courts, a short explanation 
is needed. Omitting the Lord Chancellor, who seldom sits 
in the Court of Appeal, of which he is an ex-officio member, 
there are thirty judges more or less occupied at the Law 
Courts. Six compose the Court of Appeal, six are Chancery 
judges, sixteen are King’s Bench judges, and two transact 
the business of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 
As an appellate tribunal is composed of three judges, two 
courts meet the needs of that branch. Two permanent courts 
are also sufficient for the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
judges. For the six Chancery judges there are only five 
Chancery Courts proper, and one King’s Bench Court has to 
be regularly appropriated to their use. 

The King’s Bench Courts are ten in number, but, allov- 
ing for the one attached to the ‘Chancery, Division, only nine 
are available. This means that if all the sixteen King’s 
Bench judges should by any possibility be in town and te- 
quiring separate court accommodation, seven would be un- 
provided for. That, however, never happens. Some ar 
always engaged either on circuit duties or in chambers. 
Moreover, a Divisional Court is almost permanently sitting. 
and that engages two judges. Still, it is often the case that 
so many are in town as to exceed the accommodation, and at 
intervals judges have had to be relegated to the Old Hall m 
Lincoln's Inn and to an inconvenient room attached to the 
Bar Library. Аз a consequence, the authorities have been 
repeatedly pressed to: provide further accommodation. № 
long ago, as a temporary measure pending some decision as 
to the provision of more permanent courts, they caused to he 
constructed in the Central Hall a wooden erection which was 
dignified with the name of a court. И proved so ill-adapted 
to the purposes of a court, by reason of the noise, that it was 
not used half a dozen times, and has recently been removed. 

More recently still it was decided to construct two tem- 
porary courts in the great quadrangle, which is indicated m 
the diagram. ‘These are much more imposing and suitable 
structures than the one erected in the Central Hall. The 
are to be ready for use next month, when there may he 
special need for them, inasmuch as the ‘Criminal Appeal Act 
comes into operation, and the Court of Criminal Appeal will 
commence its duties. Ап additional reason for their imme 
diate provision is also to be found in the probability of an 
arrangement being made in the near future for a greater 
number of judges to remain permanently in town. This ar 
rangement is dependent upon some reform of the circuit 
system. It is believed that the minimum number to be kept 
in town will be ten, but in some quarters a lower figure 15 
given. Whatever the number be, there is no alternative to 
providing extra accommodation. 

The two courts in the quadrangle are merelv intended to 
bridge the interval pending the construction of four extra [XT 
manent courts. The construction of these courts has Just 
been decided upon, on the recommendation of a committee 0 
judges. Although the plans have not vet been prepared. and 
the details are not arranged, a vote of £95,000 appears on 
the Civil Service estimates in respect of them, and will 
shortly be laid before Parliament. This sum will come far 
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short of fully meeting the whole cost; it is merely a vote on 
account. Nothing can yet be said of the capacity or situa- 
tion of the courts, except that they will be larger than those 
now in use, and that they will be erected on some portion of 
the green plot lying between the existing buildings and 
Clement's Inn— probably at the north end. This much is 
also known, that the new block of buiklings will contain 
judges' rooms, and other necessary adjuncts. Whether they 
will be cut off entirely from the main building, or be con- 
nected by a bridge, cannot yet be stated. There is a strong 
public opinion that any method which would destroy the 
picturesqueness of the flights of.steps leading into Carey 
Street, and the ornamental arches at their summit, would be 
unfortunate. Whatever plan is adopted, a very large slice of 
a very attractive and refreshing strip of green sward will be 
absorbed.— Daily Telegraph.” 


—— k ——— 


FEUDAL TENURES. 


LECTURE on “Feudal Tenures” was delivered. by 

Mr. T. Winder, A. M.I.C.E., to the members of the 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors on the 
12th inst., Mr. Fenton being in the chair. ` 

The lecturer remarked that the popular idea was thai the 
English were robbed of the whole of their land by William 
the Conqueror; that he gave it to his followers, and thai. 
therefore, it would be fair to impose upon landowners addı- 
tional burdens to those with which the land was already 
encumbered. 

Few, if any, of the descendants of William’s grantees 
were now in possession of land originally granted to their 
ancestors. Land was already heavily taxed—bv land tax 
and tithes, unless these two had been redeemed—and in that 
case the landowner had had to find the money to рау for 
them, and also by both death duties and stamp duties, 
which latter, in the event of the sale of land, were enormous 
when compared with the 1d. stamp which sufheed їп large 
mercantile transactions. The greater part of the land as now 
held had been purchased by the present owners or by their 
ancestors, one or other of whom had added to its value by 
ridding, planting, road making, draining, and building. 

After a brief reference to very early land ownership, the 
lecturer explained the custom of co-ploughing and common 
field husbandrv, and showed thac there was ample proof, 
from plans and otherwise, that co-plouzhing of the common 
fields by teams of eight oxen was largely practised at Walk- 
ley, Heeley, Atterchffe, Kimberworth, Rotherham, and else- 
where. The oxen for the plough fields were coniributed by 
several owners, and a strip (known as an “acre’) of the land 
ploughed was allotted to the ploughman, another to the 
plough owner, one to each owner or owners of the oxen, 
and one to the owner of the plough irons. Whilst the 
common fields were under cultivation the cattle belonging 
to the community were pastured on the Lords waste or 
Common, and the pigs in his woods, and after the crops haa 
been reaped the cattle were turned into the stubbles or 
fallows. 

The lecturer traced this custom back century. by ceniury 
for about 1.300 years, and from old Welsh laws quoted 
interesting rules under which co-ploughing was to be carried 
out, one of which showed that our ancesiors were not wanting 
in shrewd common sense. Tt was decreed that should any 
dispute arise as to the quality of the work, the “acre” of the 
ploughman should be examined and the whole of the work 
should be made equal to it both in width, depth of furrow, 
and in quanity. The co-ploughing was probably the result 
of both communal and family holdings. and these arose from 
the almost universal custom of the payment of wer-geld in 
extenuation of the crime of manslaughter. 

Mr. Winder ran rapidly over the history of the Roman 
and Germanic occupation of England, and showed that under 
the latter the tenants were subject to the payment of both 
rents and services, and to the territorial jurisdiction of their 
superior lord and his court. He showed that many of the 
tenants were under servile tenure, and the labourers were very 
truly slaves—treated as chattels liable to be bought and sold, 
and even sold for export. Не showed that leases for three 


- lives, reliefs, deodands. heriots, knight's service, boon-team 
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' for safety s sake, up to the modern type, is very interesting ; 


service, and many other feudal impositions were in this | 
country—but under other names—long prior to the Norman ¦ zoth inst. 
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invasion, and said that salmost all landowners, excepting 
perhaps the smallest tenants and the slaves, were liable to 
military service both in the Host and in the county fortress 
or Burgs. This liability, he said, was not looked upon as 
arduous, but was considered an honour to be striven for, 
and the slave was not considered “worthy ” to perform it. 
He traced the rise and fall of this custom, and showed that 
the decline of it, and the neglect to uphold the national 
fortresses contributed materially towards the success of the 
Norman invasion; and drew a warning parallel between this 
and the present neglect of the national duty of service in the 
defence of the State. 

After a brief description of the origin and purpose of the 
Domesday Book, he gave an outline of the conditior. of Eng- 
land in 1086, and concluded by quoting the ancient 
chroniclers who told us that in that year, on the completion 
of Domesday Book, William compelled every landowner, 
large or small, to swear fealty to him, so that they became his 
men—thus breaking the power of the nobles, and technically 
putting himself into the position of the original grantee of 
every estate, although much of the land still remained in the 
hands of those who held it prior to the conquest. 

The lecture was illustrated with plans and photographs 
prepared by Mr. E. C. Skill. 

A'vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, on the pro- 
position of Mr. C. F. Innocent, seconded bv Mr. E. Holmes, 
and supported by Mr. W. J. Hale and the chairman 

Reference was made to the death of Dr. H. C. Sorby, 
wno was for many vears one of the honorary, members of 
the society. 
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SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
WORK OF THE RENAISSANCE.* 


By Henry TANNER, JuN., F.R.I.B.A. 

ZOU will observe that I have styled my Paper “Some 

Y Notes on English Domestic Work of the Renaissance." 

I used the term “notes,” as I felt that to read a Paper 
with any hope of dealing, however superficially, with any- 
thing like the whole of such an enormous subject was quite 
beyond my powers., However, I have endeavoured to con- 
dense my Paper in such a way as to give you outlines and 
landmarks of this most interesting period of our architectural 
history. For the sake of convenience. I shall divide the 
Renaissance work of this country into four general periods, 
though the first and last of them could very well be much 
further subdivided. They are:—41) The period from the 
time of Henry VIII. to Inigo Jones; (2) the time of Inyo 
Jones and his school; (3) that of Sir Christopher Wren and 
his school ; (4) that of the XVIIIth century architects. 

The history of these four periods is that of the rise, great- 
ness, and fall of our Renaissance architecture, the gradual 
development of the architect from the working itinerant artist, 
the change in methods and administration from the many 
and various master workers of the earlier times to those of 
the one leading spirit responsible throughout, a trained de- 
signer, at home at the drawing-board or on the building, as 
with Jones and Wren, up to the time of the dilettante 
fashionable students of Palladianism and their contempo- 
raries, who cannot be said to have produced architecture in 
the true sense of the term, but rather unsympathetic and 
grandiose studies in the Classic style, quite without proper 
idea of economy in working, purely for external effect and the 
glorification of themselves and their clients. Before discuss- 
ing the various stages in design which [ have enumerated 
above, it would be as well to consider the changes and de- 
velopments in house-planning since the time of Henry VIII. 

The development of the domestic plan from the time when 
the lord and his dependents lived in the same fortified place 

\ b 
it was when the need for fortification ceased, that small 
houses of good class—in distinction from the huts of the serfs 
—came into existence. These —t.e., the veomen's houses— 
were very simple. a living-room with a retiring-room on one 
side, and in some cases a kitchen on the other. This ar- 
rangement on a large scale applied to the big houses of the 
period, the hall being in the centre, with the entrance and 


screens at one end to which the kitchens and. offices were 
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nearest, and at the other the parlour and family apartments. 
I his was the keynote of the house-planning of the period, the 
central hall and the screens with the main entrance at one 
end, and dais with a large bay window at the other, being 
practically universal. 

The larger house, in which we can still trace the lingering 
influence of feudal times, was that built round a courtvard 
and often moated, and with one entrance only over a bridge, 
but in these the same basis of planning applied, the hall being 
on the opposite side to the entrance archway, with the screens 
and entrance on the same axial line, the chapel, generally 
found in the larger houses, being on the parlour side of the 
hall, and the family rooms and service department being pro- 
portionately increased, and the remaining part of the building 
being arranged as lodgings for guests, in the earlier times 
opening separately from the courtyard, but later on from a 
corridor running round the inner side of the building. 

The next type of plan to be evolved was that formed by 
leaving out the entrance side of the courtyard and pushing 
back the side wings as at Montacute, resulting in an H- 
shaped plan. The people generally now seem to have had 
more respect for law and order, and had got out of the habit 
of building with a view to self-defence. The more frequent 
use of connecting corridors is noticeable at this time, and 
therefore the less need for a large number of staircases, which 
must have been an important economy as well as a great con- 
venience. 

The next tvpe of plan was that with the backward exten- 
sion of the wings cut off, which arrangement, together with 
the projecting central porch, gave the name of the E plan to 
the series; however, the main principles were the same as 
those before described. 

The great change in house-planning, affecting especially 
the larger buildings, first came about in Inigo Jones's time, 
the hall gradually ceasing to be the common living-room, and 
becoming onlv an entrance hall, the position the screens 
formerly occupied, and this is practically the tvpe which has 
come down to us at the present time, though, of course, there 
were a good many variations between the time of Jones and 

our own. Under this regime the ground floor was no longer 
the principal floor, being used for service, servants’ quarters, 
and store-rooms, the first floor becoming the principal one, 
the entrance door being on this level, and having generally 
a good flight of steps leading up to it, the general effect 
was considerablv increased in importance; Ravnham Hall, 
in Norfolk, by Inigo Jones, is one of the first houses of this 
type having an external flight of steps to the first floors on 
the main frontages. The grand staircase from this time 
began to disappear, though И was not readily abandoned, fine 
examples still being built as at Coleshill and Forde Abbey, 
the reason of their falling into disuse being that the staircase 
no longer led to the chief reception-rooms but to the private 
rooms, the former being on the principal or entrance floors. 
Jones occasionally had recourse even in country houses, as at 
Queen's House, Greenwich, to the small internal courts, 
which were carried to such an extreme at a later date, though, 
of course, in a town house such as Linsay House, in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, this could not be avoided. 

Chevening and Coleshill are, one would venture to say, 
rather extravagant tvpes of planning, though the effect was 
imposing ; I refer to the very large part of the house taken 
up by the central hall, staircase, and salon. А very effective 
plan and a favourite type in later days was that introduced 
by Jones at Stoke Bruerne Park, which he began, but 
which was completed after his death, the main central block 
being connected to side pavilions by quadrant corridors. 
"This was the first house designed on these lines, another 
similar one, Ashdown House, being built shortly after by his 
pupil John Webb. Later, however, under the XVIIIth cen- 
tury architects, this type of plan was carried to such an 
extreme that internal convemence was entirely sacrificed for 
the sake of outward appearance, the kitchen perhaps being 
placed in one wing and the dining-room in the main block, 
the only connection being an open corridor, while апу in- 
convenience in the private living-rooms was not considered. if 
by sacrificing this any better effect could be obtained for the 
_exterior or the reception-rooms. 

The large private houses, in the XVIIIth century, had 
increased enormously in grandeur and importance, as at 
Blenheim, by Vanbrugh, a building that has had probably 
as much contradictory criticism as апу; the plan is terrific 
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in Size, the total frontage being about 85oft., but the result 
of this vast expenditure is comparatively small, and as to 
serviceableness or reasonable use of any sort as a private 
house, we are inclined to wonder how anyone could dare 
scheme it; there are corridors unlimited, two grand stair- 
cases, and, in comparison with its size, bar the hall, not a 
really fine room in the building. 

Castle Howard, another of Vanbrugh’s works, is a very 
similar building as to general disposition and scale, built 
entirely for effect and with the smallest regard for planning 
and for the people who were to live in the house. Kedle- 
stone, ип Derbyshire, designed by Paine in 1760, is an in- 
teresting plan, being a development of the Stoke Bruerne 
type, the architect having evolved here a scheme for a main 
block, with no less than four pavilions and connecting cor- 
ridors, and the use that can have been made of all the odd 
and inconveniently-planned rooms in this design it would be 
very puzzling to find. | 

Though there were many houses of the later period de 
signed in a similar manner to those above mentioned, there 
were being built throughout England many small houses of 
quiet design and home-like plan, the handiwork of unknown 
men, but there seems to have been very few houses built of 
the middle-class; either they were quite small buildings or 
of the colossal size of palaces, each builder trying to outdo 
the one before him, only to be surpassed again by the one 
coming after, and each step separating them further from 
the class that was content to go on building real houses to 
live in, and that reallv carried on through this period our 
English tradition in domestic work. 

The first period of the Renaissance in England, if we may 
call it so, although it is not so, properly speaking, began 
with the introduction of Renaissance forms and detail bv 
foreign imported workmen ; firstly, Italian in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, and, later on, German; the former period of work 
was not lasting, merely superficial and grafted: on to the 
Gothic forms, though the English builders later, having 
assimilated a certain amount of the style from these foreign 
workmen and pattern books, did produce work of very great 
charm and flavoured, not spotted, with Classic form. 

You are probablv well acquainted, at anv rate by name, 
with the earliest examples of Italian ‘Renaissance ornament 
in England, for such it mostlv was, as that at Hampton. 
Court, Christchurch, the Laver Mamey tomb, and Henry 
VII.'s tomb. Henry VIII. and Wolsey were mainly respon- 
sible for the Italian influx, and after their deaths these work- 
men soon disappeared. The most complete piece of work of 
the period is the screen and stalls in the chapel at King's 
College, Cambridge. It is a magnificent piece of woodwork, 
dating from the first quarter of the century, but it is doubtful 
whether we are entitled to consider it as anything but a 
complete piece of imported Italian work. 

When Henry УШ. died and Edward VI. came to the 
throne, he found an impoverished estate awaiting him, and 
instead of indulging Jargelv in building and generally en- 
couraging the arts, he found himself in a position of en- 
forced economy ; this naturally reacting on the foreign work- 
men and artists employed here, they went back to their 
native country, that is, Italy; and it was not till the time of 
Elizabeth that others came over, but these were from a 
different source. With the change in religion a different 
nationality was encouraged here, and Germans, coming over 
probably for commercial purposes, brought in by degrees 
artists and workmen of their own kind, and they, though far 
less skilled and artistic than their forerunners from abroad, 
they certainly more largely influenced the work in this coun- 
try; they were responsible for many strange and weird 
devices, architecturally ungrammatical and coarse, and to 
the trained eye ignorant and vulgar, but there is undoubtedly 
an attraction in the work they influenced when not carried 
to too great an extreme. Thev seem to have imported а 
considerable amount of architectural literature, consisting 
mostly of pattern-hooks or samples of ornament, and if one 
considers carefully their work here it entirely bears out this 
idea. Their influence is easily discernible in a considerable 
number of large houses built in Elizabeth’s reign, as at 
Burghley House, near Stamford, and at Hatfield, and also 
in a large number of small brick buildings all over our east 
and south coasts. Their work is easily discernible, chiefly 
in doorways, fireplaces, woodwork, ete., as it seems to have 
consisted mostly of tricks of the trade. certain samples of 
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goods variously arranged, hardly ever forming a complete 
design, reiteration of the same ornament ; among the favourite 
specimens being coarse figures as supports, with the lower 
half merging into pilasters, heavy Strapwork, and rusticated 
wooden columns, and bulging shelves or friezes. The wood- 
work in the Charterhouse and Wadham College, Oxford, 
clearly comes under this category, having many of the char- 
| also curious perspective 
panels, which one often sees at this period. The porch and 
some of the gables show clearly the traces of their origin; 
and the list could be extended to great length, as at Cobham, 
Cranborne, etc., but we must now consider the next period 
or class. 

The English master builders, masons, and carpenters who 
were carrying on work during the period just described, and 
continued to do so for some time after Inigo Jones, and who 


: Their work was not brilliant in 
design, but full of common sense, and free from striving after 
effect; the public demand was not yet for a skilled designer, 


designs or frequently only a plan, and rarely models, to the 
owner or client, who seems to have been his own general 


outhne specifications. These men occupied the nearest con- 
temporary position to the present-day architect ; they made 
their own plans and elevations, 
with the assistance of their workmen, who appear to have been 
more like artists in their Tespective grades than mere work. 
men, as we understand the term. 

There must have been a large number of these men at this 
period, but only comparatively few are known; some names 
have come down to us attached to a particular trade or 
locality, and we might perhaps briefly refer to one or two. 
The different local materials affected architecture at this 
time almost more than we Imagine nowadays; transport was 
very difficult, and loca] material had almost entirely to be 
relied upon. In the well-timbered west country, John Abel, 
4 carpenter of Hereford, who was born about 1600, made a 
name for himself for his half-timber buildings; the Leys 
Weobly is a very picturesque design, as is also the school- 
house at the same place; Butchers Row, Hereford, and the 
old Town Hall, now destroyed, and the Grange at Leominster 
te-erected and altered, are all assigned to him. There are 
many examples of the half-timbered work of the period in 
this quarter of England, and I show a few more here— 
Stokesay Castle, Bramhall Hall, Old Moreton Hall, and one 
comparatively simple example from Rye, in Sussex, at that 
time another well-wooded district. The work in the western 
counties was, generally speaking, far more elaborate than that 
In the other " half-timber districts," but the ornament in all 
-ases Was in varying degrees under the foreign influence, but 
Was not so “ patchy," if one may be allowed 
when executed by foreigners, although the ‘English building 
tradition plainly formed the undercurrent of the whole design. 


p With. considerable Success, bearing in mind the slight 
nowledge the designers had of their grammar, and the real 
‘Pint of the style т Which they imagined that they were 


| In Northamptonshire and Yorkshire and the Cotswolds stone 
uses abound ; Kirby Hall, of which we will talk later, 
Rushton ang Apethorpe Halls, Glinton Manor, a small 
"Хатр/е from Stafford and Barrington ‘Court, are a few ex- 
amples drawn at random, the difficulty being here, as through- 
ie this subject, to know which to select. The work at Cam- 
ridge of Grumbold and Simmons, and at Oxford of Holt and 
Acroyde, IS all full of interest, and I am sorry I have no 
| \strations of any of them. The brick and stone buildings 
үе this period, especiallv in the large houses, was very exten- 
‘We, and I have here a few examples to show you; Moyns 
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Park, Kentwel] Hall, Aston Hall, Bickling Hall, are among 
the most notable, and each one of these is in itself a monu- 
ment to the period. In the house from Wroxham and 
Pococks School at Rye you see two early and interesting 
domestic buildings in brick and stone, and which were doubt- 
less influenced by the Dutch immigrants, who settled round 
the South-east coasts. Another type of house not yet men- 
tioned is that built of timber framing and brick. This was 
quité à common method of construction, though later than 
those above referred to ; the one before you 18 an example, 
being an old house in Shrewsbury, the second a house in 
Worcester. | | 

‚We cannot pass on to the next period, that of Inigo Jones, 
Without some reference to a few other well-known names of 
the earlier times ; John Thorpe, about whom more discussión 
has arisen than any other man connected with our Renaissance 
architecture, was a Surveyor as well as an architect, being, 
I should imagine, one step further towards our present posi- 
tion than the master builders whom we have just referred to, 
and, while doubtless the author Of some of the buildings 
assigned to him, may have only surveyed others for his chents, 
and by that means have got his name connected with them, 
It seems certain that he was the author of Kirby Hall, in 
Northamptonshire, with its famour bay windows, great court- 
yard, and interesting though rather unscholarly detail, like 
most of that executed at that time. The whole building, 
with the exception of a small part renewed by Inigo Jones, 
is of the period and must have made an impressive sight 
in its palmy days. Thorpe also was probably the designer 
of Twyford Castle and Holland House, and part of Knole 
Park, in Kent. Sir Thomas Gresham has also been the cause 
of considerable controversy, the question as to his having 
been architect and not merely client for the work at Rushden, 
Lyveden, and Rothwell Market House never having been 
satisfactorily settled. 

The real ¡Renaissance in England came about through the 
instrumentality of one man, Inigo Jones, and he, having thor- 
oughly mastered his art, achieved the unique distinction of 
changing the whole style of architecture of a nation. As I 
have remarked above, the English house plan was changed 
entirely at his hands, and the design of the work in the 
country under his guidance was no longer scraps of Classic 
ornament and detail grafted into English work, but the real 
English Renaissance. A great many houses have been as- 
signed to him, in which probably he had no hand, and also 
à large number which any of the master builders of the period 
could quite well have done, being of the character referred 
to above—that is, lacking in grammar and ignorant of the 
real meaning of Classic work. It was after Jones's second 
visit to Italy that he started working seriously at architecture; 
before, most of his time had been occupied with masques 
and as surveyor to Prince Henry. Among his earlier work 
was the Queen's House, Greenwich, about 1619, a plan of 
which you have seen above, the noticeable feature of which 
you have seen above, the noticeable feature of which is the 
loggia on the first floor. In the same year the banqueting- 
house was destroved by fire, and he was commissioned to de- 
sign a new one. He produced a fine plan for a new palace, the 
first block of which was soon started, but unfortunately this 
building, with which you are all quite familiar, was the only 
part of his magnificent design ever executed. Jones carried 
out a goodly amount of domestic work in the neighbourhood 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields, Тапзау House and the houses in 
Great Queen Street being very similar in treatment, the latter 
being a very interesting example of brickwork of the period, 
with a bold cornice, the roof starting from same without any 
blocking. course of parapet and with hipped dormers, which 
help to give the building a less formal and more domestic 
appearance. Pendhill, in Surrey, ‚is another interesting 
design in brick, built in 1636, very simple in treatment, the 
only ornament being the panelling on the walls and chimney 
stacks and the brick rustication to the porch. Raynham 
Hall, in Norfolk, is a very striking design, the most interest- 
ing part being the very original treatment of the gables with 
the volutes and the pediment at the top, the idea evidently 
being to do something unconventional and: not too rigid for a 
domestic building of brick and stone, such as an orthodox 
pediment, the full width of the projecting wing ; but, curi- 
ously enough, on the garden front a strictly Classic design 
for the centre feature has been adopted, probably with a view 
to accentuate the position of the great rooms, but it is pos- 
sible that this is of a later date. The main entrance door 
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is a very refined and delicate piece of works, and the carving 
in the frieze might quite well have belonged to the later 
Gibbons period. The entrance hall and the salon on the first 
floor are very fine rooms, but there is no grand open staircase 
to the latter which one would have expected. The house has 
some good plaster ceilings, notable as amongst the very earliest 
of their kind, with Classic cornice and mouldings, and ribs 
richly decorated with fruit and flowers. | 

Swately Hall, Uxbridge, the next slide, is of particular 
interest, as it was erected about this time, and shows a very 
similar treatment of the gables, as at Raynham, and, though 
on crude lines generally, is an effort to attain good proportion, 
which shows so clearly the line between the earlier and later 
Renaissance. 

Stoke Bruerne Park, in Northamptonshire, which I have 
referred to above on account of its remarkable plan, was 
built for Sir Francis Crane, and is no doubt of Italian origin, 
and whether he or his client brought over the idea it 1s difficult 
to say. The main building has unfortunately been destroyed 
by fire, and was not rebuilt in its old position. The plate 
before you shows one of the angle pavilions with the large 
undiminished Ionic pilasters, which have a very fine effect, 
being built in а local red sandstone, the main walls being 
ща light grey stone, which gives a very pleasant contrast. 
The main building, as shown in Vitruvius Brittannicus, had 
a very large order with an attic over and lantern on the root 
similar to Coleshill, to which 1 will refer later. | 

Jones did some work at Kirby soon afterwards, the altera- 
tions to the porch, and doorway, and gallery in the great hall, 
all quite correct in treatment, and it is difficult to believe that 
he did the ceiling, which, though probably of the period, is not 
nearly as true in detail as the other work; it is all im a very 
ruinous state unfortunately, as you will see from the plate 
taken a year or two ago, and far worse than when I first saw 
it some elght or nine years ago. 

Wilton House, which Jones rebuilt for the first Earl of 
Pembroke, contains some of his best work ; the only part of 
the old building he retained was the centre portion of the east 
front, but a large amount of his work has since been rebuilt. 
The south front is his design as he left it, and is as well 
known for its beauty as the famous double cube room, which 
is in the centre of this facade; it is very simply treated, with 
good broad wall surfaces, side pavilions, raised one storey, 
and a particularly charming centre feature is an Italian 
window treatment, to the balcony in front, for which Jones 
designed a double flight of steps which were never executed. 
The whole suite of state-rooms along this front is very richly 
decorated, especially the double cube room, of which 1 show 
the fireplace. This is in various marbles, the general decora- 
tion of the room being white and gold. | 

The most perfect work of Jones remaining is Coleshill, in 
Berkshire, the plan vou have already scen with the magnificent 
staircase, a survival of earlier times, leading up to the dining- 
room on the first floor. The two main elevations are the same, 
singularly free from ornament, the windows of one type only 
in each floor. No order was used, the chief characteristics 
being good wall space, a. fine cornice, а roof which did not 
strive to hide behind а balustrade, simple dormers, very 
massive chimneys, and to complete the scheme a balustrade 
round the flat on the top of the roof with a very well-propor- 
tioned belvedere. There is no straining after effect, propor- 
tion and good detail are alone relied upon, and 1 venture го 
sav that this house is among the very first English Renaissance 
examples of this size, if it 1$ not even justified in claiming 
the first place. The interior is full of good detail, and has 
some remarkably good ceilings. 

Another of Jones's late works was the alteration of Forde 
Abbey, Dorset. Here his work was mostly internal, and the 
illustration shows you another grand staircase very richly 
carved, and with massive newels surmounted by urns. Jones 

` died in London in 1652, at the age of seventv-nine, in evil 
davs for architecture, as very little work was done during the 
Commonwealth. 

I hope vou do not think I have occupied vour time too 
long in talking of one man among so many, but it must be 
remembered that the history of Jones’s work is the history 
of this period of our architecture. | 

Of Jones's followers we know but little; during their time 
there seems to have been an extraordinary number of curious 
mixtures of architectural styles carried out. as at Burford 
Priory, built for Speaker Lenthall, and of which I show a 


sketch. This was an entirely new house, but doubtless а 
goodly number of the examples of this sort were due to the 
patching-up of old Gothic work in the style of the period. 

He had, however, one distinguished pupil in John Webb 
whose work closely resembled that of his master, He Buil 
Ashdown House, not very far from Coleshill, and execute 
some work at the Vyne, Basingstoke, but his best domestic 
work was Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, a good and simple 
design, based on the same lines as Coleshill. There is а vood 
staircase, and the bottom newel shows, I think, the earliest 
example of the scroll treatment to finish the bottom ste 
The names of 'Gerbier, Marsh, and Wy h о 

Я A ynne, are the only others 
that come down to us from the time of the Commonwealth 
and the period linking up Inigo Jones and Wren, and the 
amount of work they did was inconsiderable; in fact, there 
was very little done (during this time. 

The later Renaissance, which arrived at maturity during 
the next period we have to discuss, may be distinguished (ron) 
the earlier briefly, by saying that the works of the one жеге 
schemed as a whole, the others, in parts; the buildings of 
the one were completely designed before their commencemen:, 
conceived with a due regard to a general proportion and a 
proper relation of parts, with a view to symmetry and statcli- 
ness, and even, perhaps, severity; the buildings of the other 
seem to have grown, if one muy be allowed the term, the 
initial plans being very slight, and each portion designed as 
it was reached, a greater picturesqueness, which appeals to 
eperyone, was obtained in this way, and the style, though not 
so sound as the later, cannot fail to have many admirers. 
This later Renaissance of ours was more restrained than that 
of our neighbours, theirs being much more ornate in their 
treatment, and that of the Germans, though heavy, being 
more profuselv covered with decoration, very similar to their 
early work, which we have noted above: while with us the 
reaction from early extravagance resulted in work of the 
opposite kind, quiet and reserved, with very little decoration. 

Wren was born in 1632, and as a youg man was recognised 
as a genius at mathematics and classics before Ke took up 
architecture, and was the author of many ingenious, if, as 
appears to have been the case, useless inventions. His early 
work about the age of thirty was at Oxford, and included the 
Sheldonian d’heatre and the Ashmolean, but they compare 
very unfavourably with his maturer style as shown at Trini 
College. The great works of Wren's life, St. Paul's, and the 
City churches, do not come within the scope of this Paper on 
domestic work, so that the brief mention of the fact that his 
original design for St. Paul's was on the lines of the work 
already begun by Inigo Jones, and that after the great fire, o! 
which opportunity he made such splendid use, he made several 
complete designs for the cathedral. 'We must pass on to 
other subjects. -He was very fully occupied with his many 
churches (cire. fifty) during this time, and I venture to show 
vou here just one typical example of the beautiful work o: 
the period in wood-carving ; for although in a church it miga 
equally have been designed for a domestic building. Althoug? 
so busily engaged, he found time for a considerable amount o 
domestic work, a good deal in the Temple, with a beautifui^ 
proportioned entrance in Fleet Street, of excellent gauge! 
gauged brickwork of the time, and which has only recent 
disappeared, was on very similar lines to the last-mentione! 
work, with a base, and order over, two side wings Wit? 
straight pediments, and a large centre curved one, almo 
front to Christ's Hospital, another good example of tr 
brickwork and Portland stone base, with order above. His 
entirely constructed in brick. He designed the library Y 
Trinity, Cambridge, one of the best buildings in that city % 
fine buildings, and Robert Grumbold, who worked under 
him, was about this time employed in himself designing an 
building the river front of Clare College and the bridge- 
Winchester and Hampton Court Palaces were his next works, 
the one now a barracks, and the other magnificent building 
we still have much as he left it, and though only a por? 
of the design, as originally intended, is quite enough. WU 
its splendid facade, court, and vistas, to show us what ^ 
remarkable man was capable of producing, Wren used het 
his favourite materials, red brick and Portland stone. the 
centre feature of the facade. with its fine carving and 110%: 
work, being all stone, but the court which we all know 5 
well and admire is simpler in treatment, but none the less 
most effective, with the open arcade, brick piers. and liz 
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Court are very fine, and show the work of the best school of BUILDING NEWS. 


craftsmen that ever existed іп this country—Grinling ——- 

Gibbons, Cibber, and Jean Tijou, who all helped to make | Ховтнулсн Wesleyan Circuit has given consent to the 
this building the treasure-house that it is. Тһе many | building of a church and Sundav school at Middlewich, to 
varieties of fireplaces are very interesting, and the woodwork | cost £5,000. 
` generally, with the graceful carving in pear and limewood, is 
of a quite exceptional standard; that in the King’s bed- 
chamber is a typical example. Wren did a good deal of 
work at Kensington Palace, very quiet and dignified and 
almost without ornament and mostly of. red brick, and at 
Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells, brick 18 used nearly 
throughout and with an effect which it would be hard to 
beat, whatever materials were used. | | 

One of the finest public buildings in England is Greenwich 
Hospital, and although not started by Wren, the general con- 
ception is his, being designed to bring into the scheme the 
two blocks already there, the Queen's House completed ; the 
other, King Charles's block, half finished. The former he 
brought into the design at the end of the vista from the river, 
across the great forecourt between the colonnade, with the 
two domes to the hall and the chapel which group so well 
with the general composition. With this brief sketch of 
Wren's works we must pass on to that of his successors, the 
most prominent being Nicolas Hawksmoor, who was asso- 
ciated with him at Greenwich ; Vanbrugh, who carried the 
grand manner in architecture to such an extreme that finally 
size alone seemed to be his object in design. ‘His ideas were 
fine, but he approached his subject more from a pictorial than 
an architectural standpoint, for which verv reason his build- 
ings could never be of the highest class; the plans of Castle 
Howard and Blenheim we have already considered, and 
these two buildings bear out most distinctly mv remarks above 
made, that the comforts of the inhabitants, the shape and 
lighting of the rooms, and the service generally were quite a 
secondary consideration to the general effect. Hawksmoor, 
who studied both under Wren and Vanbrugh, was the archi- 
tect of a good many churches in London and some work at 
Oxford, including the Clarendon building, with its large 
order, evidently inspired by Vanbrugh, and one of his most 
successful buildings. Gibbs was also one of Wren’s fol- 
lowers, practising between his time and that of the amateurs 
of the XVIIIth century, and we know him chiefly Бу his 
church work ; but he also executed a good deal of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Radcliffe at the one and the Senate House 
at the other being his chief works. During the XVIIIth 
century and after the disappearance of Wren's school, of 
whom Gibbs .. .he last, there were two groups of architects 
at work in, agland, the amateurs, such as Lord Burlington, 
Campbell,‘ Dean Aldridge. and Kent, and their supporters. 
On the other hand, architects like the Woods of Bath and 
Carr of York. Wood did a great deal of work in Bath, both 
in separate buildings and laying out terraces and streets, and 
was particularly successful in the latter, and his best isolated 
work is Prior Park, a good design, and one that gains much 
from its position, with the great stairs and terraces in front. 

Spencer House, by Vardy, and the houses on the north side 
of Cavendish Square, are works of this period, and without 
going further to the time of the brothers Adam and Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, we May quite well leave it, as tracing the 
style up to its zenith is so full of interest that the study of the 
decline is comparatively uninteresting, though, of course, 
much good work was still executed. 

From the above outline you will see ‘the Various stages 
through which we have passed in our architectural develop- 
ment, up to the time when, in its greatness, architecture was 
looked upon by all educated people as an art to be studied, 
and was supported by kings, down to the time when copyism 
and lifelessness had dragged it down to such a degree that 
the practice of Renaissance work ceased to exist, and after a 
period, about the beginning of the last century, when archi- 
tecture generally was non-existent, the study of Gothic was 
revivified ; but this failing to satisfy, we again have the pre- 
sent wave of Renaissance carrving all before it, and with the 
many beautiful examples for study and the increased оррот- 
2. un and travel, is it too much to expect that 

| у, alter this lapse of time, be again nterine on a peri 
Worthy to follow Tone: and Wren? ML D e 
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Ar Tuesday's meeting of Kings Norton Education Com- 
mittee, 1t was decided to erect an infant school in Charlotte 
Road, Stirchley, for 400 scholars. 


А POLICE-STATION, etc., at Acock's Green, is to be erected 
for the Worcestershire Standing Joint Committee, and the 
county surveyor has now been instructed to prepare the plans. 


AT Saturday's meeting of the Management Committee of the 
Royal Portsmouth Hospital, plans were passed for the 
erection of a new out-patients’ department, to cost about 
44,000. | 


THE General Works Committee of the Coventry City Council 
has formulated а scheme for the erection of a refuse destructor 
at Bishopsgate Green, at a total estimated cost, including 
site, of £25,956. 


Mr. Е. W. WALLER, the diocesan зигуеуог and architect of 
St. Mary de Crypt Church, Gloucester, reports that the 
general condition of the tower and belfry is such that its 
speedy restoration is absolutely necessary, and that the initial 
part of this work—the taking down of the four pinnacles— 
should be proceeded with without delav. In addition to this, 
he finds that the stonework of both the western pillars in 
the north and south arcades of the nave is considerablv 
perished, and it is necessary that one of these pillars should 
be repaired and the other rebuilt. In other parts of the 
church decayed stonework also renders structural repairs very 
essential, and the approximate cost of this work is some- 
thing like £2,000. Other work, such as strengthening the 
roof and cleaning the interior, is also very necessary, and to 
put this ancient church into really good tondition the com- 
mitiee feel bound to appeal for a sum not less than £3,000. 
St. Mary de Crypt is one of the smallest parishes in the city, 
and quite recently the parishioners, with the assistance of 
friends, raised £1,100 to rebuild the south wall of the 
church and to enlarge and restore the organ. The church 
was built by Robert Chichester, Bishop of Exeter, 1138-115 5. 
It possesses талу features of great beauty; in it White- 
held was baptised, in it he preached his first sermon, and 
here his son was buried. Tt also contains the tomb of Robert 
Raikes, the founder of Sunday schools, whose place of 
business still stands facing the church. 


PUBLIC impatience at the slow progress made in building the 
Hull City Hall, in Victoria Square, was strongly expressed 
at Friday's meeting of the Corporation Property Committee. 
The open space, known as the Square, was completed soon 
after the adoption of the scheme ; and the Princess of Wales 
lud the foundation-stone of the City Hall on the 12th of 
May, 1903, since which date the builders’ progress has been 
so slow and erratic that the very mention of the work at 
civic festivals never fails to provoke roars of laughter. savs 
the " Yorkshire Post." The building is bounded on three 
sides by Carr Lane, Chariot Street, and Waterworks Street, 
with a frontage on the Square. Within its walls there will 
be a Great Hall, with side and rear-galleries and orchestra, 
with a total seating accommodation for 3.090 persons. 
There will also be three large reception halls, according to 
the original plans ; and last year it was proposed to add an 
art gallerv at the west end of the building. Under’ these 
halls there are 34 shops, with va rving f rontages. The entire 
scheme is estimated to cost about £100,000. Five years 
have nearly elapsed since the foundation-stone was laid, and 
the building is still without a roof. The imposing facade, 
with its dome, is not only completed, but quite weathered 
and aged in appearance; and severa] shops on the ground 
floors are finished and occupied. But the foundations are 
not vet prepared for the art gallerv. The contractor Mr. 
Panton, has made ‚several appearances before the Property 
Committee to explain the delays, and he was again present at 
vesterday's meeting, when Mr. Hirst, the city architect re- 
ported that within the last two or three davs E 


| | $ the number of 
men on the job had been increased from 26 to 61, and that 
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ales have consented to visit 
1. on July 10, for the purpose of opening the town 
' Which is being erected from the designs of Sir А. 
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of £100,000. 
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if the arrangements made by Mr. Panton were continued 
there would be no further ground for complaint. Mr. Panton 
assured the committee that he had not trifled with them. 
The work had to be done т sections, so that as few tenants 
as possible should be disturbed during its progress. 
have been à much easier matter for him if the whole site 
could have been cleared at the beginning. Contract No. 4, 
which includes the hall, ought to be finished within three 
months. Action was deferred for a fortnight, and the com- 
mittee will meet on April 3 to receive a further report from 
the city architect. 
————ж———, 


JOTTINGS. 


THE council of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers have decided to arrange a Second 
exliibition of fair women next vear, at the New Gallery. Other 
arrangements at the New Gallery necessitate the closing of 
the present exhibition at the end of this month. 


DEATHS are announced of the following: — Mr. $. Powlson 
Rees, A. R.I. B. A., 25, Bartholomew Road, N.W. ; Mr. John 
Leslie (82), of Knowsley, Liverpool—for,35 years architect 
and. surveyor to Earl of Derby estates; Mr. G. E. Wareham 
Harry, borough surveyor of Cantbridge; and Sir James David 
Marwick (81), late town clerk of Glasgow. | 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to exhibit at the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, Edinburgh, the four designs for London 
County Hall submitted in the final competition by the follow- 
ing Scottish architects —Мг. Hippolyte J. Blanc, Mr. С. 
Washington Browne, Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie and 
Son, and Messrs. Houston and Horn. 


MR. Harris Lesus, cabinet-maker, Tabernacle Street, E.C., 
and Tottenham—a director of the Greenwich Inlaid Lino- 
leum Company—-who thirty-five years ago worked as ап 
apprentice in a little shop in Well-close Square, and who at 
his death on September 21 last---at the age of 55-—employed 
over 3,000 hands, left estate valued at 2,506,505 gross, with 
net personalty £450,000. The fortune left by Mr. Lebus is 
one of the largest ever made in the furniture trade. Mr. Jas. 
Forrest, timber merchant, of Bishopbriggs, N.B., has left 
£40,211; and Alfred Higginbottom— of Higginbottom and 
Sons, plumbers and painters, Albion Road, Bradford — 


£8,051. 


THE Rev. John Page Hopps was fined £2 and £3 3s. costs 
at Feltham, on Monday, for making alterations at his resi- 
dence—* The Roserie,” Broadlands Avenue, Shepperton, 
which constituted a contravention of the building by-laws of 
the Staines Rural Council. Mr. Ernest Charles, who ap- 
peared in support of the summons issued by the district 
council, said the effect of the alterations was to convert an 
eight-roomed house of two floors into an eleven-roomed house 
of three floors. Light was thrown on the matter by the fact 


‘that since the alterations Mr. Page Hopps had been trying to 


sel! the house, and for that purpose had described it as a ten 
or eleven-roomed house. The survevor to the district council, 
Mr. 'G. W. Manning, bore out counsel's opening statement. 
Mr. Page Hopps, who conducted his own case, said he had 
to submit that the evidence of the survevor was not to be 
believed. One of the magistrates, Mr. Harris, who is also 
chairman of the district council, left the Bench and went 
into the witness-box to give evidence. He said he also visited 
the house, and one of the new rooms under the roof was 
undoubtedly intended to be used as a bed-room. There was 
a bed in it, and the bedelothes were turned down as if some- 
one had just got out of the bed. Defendant: Will vou 
believe me when I tell vou that there was not a scrap of bed- 
clothes on the bed except a dust-sheet ?-—No, I do not. Mr. 
Page Hopps rephed that it was clear to him that these pro- 
ceedings from beginning to end were tainted with a personal 
animus against him. ‘The rooms he had made under his roof 
were not intended for sleeping or living in, but simply for the 
purpose of storing his books and pamphlets, of which he had 
a great number. It was also untrue that he was trying to 
‚sell an eight-roomed house as an eleven-roomed house. An 
‚order, was made to comply with the requirements of the by- 
laws, failing which there would be a penaltv of ros. a day. 


It. would. 


and three’ stedm ‘kettles. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Falkirk Iron Co. have secured the contract for, installing 


the cooking apparatus in all the kitchens at the Edinburgh 


Exhibition. The apparatus consists of two large central 
cooking ranges, three roasting ovens, three stock pot 
stoves, two fish friers, three charcoal grills; seven 
as toasters, nine hot closets and 
two roast meat closets, one battery of jacketted pans; 
This firm will also equip the 
bakery with large baking ovens, grills, etc., and supply all 
the sinks, dish-washing machines, and cutlery renovators in 
the sculleries, etc. The Falkirk Iron Co. have been 
developing this branch of their business for some time, and 
have recently secured, among other large contracts, those for 
Dr. Kenworthy's * Hydro, ‘Southport, Cumberland ' County 
Asylum, and Earl Grey's College, Bloemfontein, South 
Africa. 


THE installation of lifts into all kinds of buildings seems to 
be on the increase, and the admirable little catalogue’ that 
has been issued by Messrs. Rawlinsons, Ltd., of Kirkstall 
Road, Leeds, seems to contain particulars of everything con- 
nected with lifting apparatus, from a small dinner-lift to a 
warehouse hoist, capable of carrying бо owt. АП kinds of 
electric and hand ‘lifts are illustrated, amongst which we 
noticed a very convenient portable electric hoist, specially 
suitable for builders and contractors, which. is made in var- 
ous sizes, for 5 cwt. to 20 cwt. loads, with a speed varying 
from 3oft. to 25oft. per minute. One machine is only re- 
quired to serve a very large area of sheds, as the machine 
can be hauled over a large area without breaking the electrical 
connection to the mains. A concentric wiréd flexible elec- 
trical cable of any length is fixed permanently to the machine 
at one end, and connects to the mains at the other end, by 
a plug connection enclosed in iron lock-up box. It might 
also be mentioned that Messrs. Rawlinsons also make a 
speciality of pumps and power-transmitting appliances (shaft- 
ings, gearing, millwrighting). This firm has been established 
snce 1487, and their catalogue is well worth the attention of 
those people in want of a good, reliable lift. 


MaviTTA's patent Vernier drawing-scale is an extremely 
useful little invention, which we have personally tested, and 
can thoroughly recommend to architects and surveyors. It 
has been designed to enable the drawings of architects, sur- 
vevors, and engineers to be set out with great accuracy and 
more speed than is possible with other scales. It consists 
of a boxwood scale, grooved on its edges, and with its top face 
flat, with front edge bevelled, to enable it to be set up toà 
base line. А sliding metal cursor is provided,. which fits 
into the grooves on the edges of the scale, and a device is 


attached which clamps the cursor in position when not in 
motion. The clamp is released automatically, bv taking 
hold of the cursor, to move it to another position on the scale. 
thus giving a very free movement to permit of fine adjustment. 
The main divisions are marked on the top face of the boxwood 
scale, ав on an open divided scale, and the sub-divisions of 
each main division are carried on the two inside ivory bevels 
of the sliding cursor, thus enabling a sub-division to be taken 
at any point of the scale. The cursor has an index project- 
ing from the front edge and over the plan, thus enabling the 
measurements read on the top face to be marked direct on 
to the drawing. Any two scales may be marked on, the rule 
to be used either independently or comparatively, for Eng- 
lish and foreign measurements, or for enlarging or reducing 
drawings, etc. The advantages of this scale to an architect 


who wishes to work with great accuracy to, sav, 1-16th scale . 
; The scale may be |. 
| obtained from all drawing material dealers at 8s..6d. nett!’ +, 
* н . , b $ А F j 52 х К ‘ * ) ... 


ог less, should ensure it a great success. 
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was inevitable. As an abstract proposition it is no doubt 
most desirable that the county architect should be a county 
official who would devote his whole time to the work, but it 
is very doubtful whether such an arrangement, however de- 
sirable in theory, would be an economical arrangement from 
the ratepayers’ point of view. It will be generally admitted 
that such an official must be of sufficiently high professional 
standing to carry out any buildings which may be required, 
and most people will agree that such an official could not 
be obtained at anything like the salary which the connty 
council would be likely to offer. From the point of view 
of economy the plan of paying a small annual retaining fee 
and allowing the architect to charge commission on big 
undertakings is probably the best than can be devised, 
although it is certainly open to objections on other grounds, 
and many members of the county council have always dis- 


liked. it." 
x 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
Ta glazing of oil paintings is to be permitted at the 


HONESTY OF CONSTRUCTION. 
\ S day by day we see going up in our streets buildings 


having a constructive basis which has no expression in 

their finished appearance, we feel that modern archi- 
tecture is not proceeding on the proper lines of sound archi- 
tectural theory; and we are inclined to ask whether the 
time will ever come when honesty of expression will be made 
possible. These extensive metal f ramings, when veneered 
over with stonework, are as great a sham as the Tower 
Bridge, with its false suggestion and mock medievalism. 
But this falsity of expression goes Steadily on, and no 
architect, however, eminent, appears able to risk a breaking 
loose from the falsity of the position. We notice in a recent 
street frontage a building-up of metal framework between 
stone piers, and even this is a more satisfactory method than 
the pretence of a solidly-built stone front, which is really 
entirely dependent on a concealed framework of metal. But 
there 1s evidently no sincere desire or attempt to give an 
honest expression to the actual facts of a building in the 
multitude of new works now in progress. We may reason- 
ably ask whether this cannot be done, and we may go 
further and ask why invention is powerless to devise new 
methods which shall secure a sufficiently strong, economical, 
and truthful method of commercial building. There is ample 
enterprise in the commercial world to-day, and there is much 
profit to be made out of the artistic treatment of metalwork. 
Why, then, is it not more seriously attempted? As a matter 
of fact, architects do not take their art seriously enough to 
make the required effort, and we cannot hope for any im- 
provement until they do. The public would just as soon 
have a false architectural treatment or a true one, and will 
not themselves care to influence the matter. Е erro-concrete 
which safeguards the metal from atmospheric deterioration 
would afford a method which architects could adopt for an 
improved result, if only someone would show the wav. By 
the present system of building, we are continuing a falsity 
which no serious artist can properlv defend. It mav be that 
the right solution to be found is in giving up the use of 
metalwork to a great extent, but, at least, we are sure the 
present method is a wrong one. We should like to see the 
subject seriously handled by someone who has the capacity 
and energy necessary to introduce a reform. It mav, after 
all, be true that a terrible zemesis awaits us for all this con- 
cealed metal construction, and that honesty would have been 


the best policy. 
x 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


T appears that a county architect is largelv looked upon 
às a man to carry out important architectural works for 
the countv, as the following extract from the “Carlisle 

Journal" shows. Herein, of course, is the great trouble to 
the profession—that an official architect is appointed to 
Carry out important works which ought really to be dis- 
tributed amongst the profession, probably by competition. 
But it is evidently becoming pretty general to expect an 
official architect to carry out important works—and also (be 
It particularly noted!) ‘at less than the proper professional 


Roval Academy Exhibition next year. Though it 


- 


will not be an unmixed good, the experiment 1s worth 
trving. 


THE new magazine, “The Bibliophile," is promising. In the 
second issue (for April) there is an illustrated article by Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, A.R.1.B.A., on the treatment and housing 
of books in a house. The fittings for books аге worked into 
the design of the rooms, so as to fill and furnish odd corners. 
Mr. Marshall rightly urges the placing and design of book- 
shelves in such a way that the volumes are thoroughly acces- 
sible. We are not enamoured of his finger-plates covered 
with mixed ornament and “ booky” legends. Mrs. Arthur 
Bell has a good subject in * Finely Illustrated Books," which 
should yield much interesting material for the new magazine. 


A FINE of £20 was imposed by Ayr Dean of Guild Court 
on the 27th ult., on Edward Senior, music seller, for having 
in carrying out the erection of business premises and dwell- 
ing-houses in High Street, deviated from the plans passed 
by the Court. The deviation consisted in making a granite 
cornice resting on the beams of the first floor front windows 
of 74 to 73 inches in thickness, instead of II inches in 
thickness. The Fiscal said the alteration had been made 
in face of a refusal by the Court to sanction the deviation. 
Àn agent stated that Mr. Senior was not personally cognisant 
of the alteration. The architect hitherto engaged on the 
work had resigned, and Mr. Senior was taking steps to have 
another architect appointed to carry out the work in accord- 


ance with the original plan. 


AT Plympton, on the 2 3rd ult., Margaret Deare, Blackford, 
Cornwood, was summoned for contravening the by-laws of 
the Plympton Rural Sanitary Authority in respect to a new 
building at Cornwood. Mr. J. W. Bickle (Messrs. Bickle 
and Wilcocks), who prosecuted for the council, stated that 
in May of last year Mr. Coyte, a representative of Miss 
Белге, called upon the councils survevor with certain plans 
for the erection of two cottages at Cornwood. The plans 
were not in accordance with the by-laws, and Mr. Clarke, the 
surveyor, pointed out where they failed, and one feature in 
particular was a circular skylight in the roof of each house. 
A dormer window ought to have been put there, in order to 


charge. 

“The Cumberland County Council on Saturday discussed 
two important matters which have given the members much 
thought, and on which some sharp differences of opinion 
Were revealed in the course of the debate. The question of 
the duties and salary of the county architect has on severa] 
сюн led to controversy, and no arrangement which has 
ee а devised has given entire satisfaction, nor is 
on : prospect that this desirable result will ever be 
2. t 1$ the payment of commission on big schemes 

Ich ds the cause of trouble. So far as Mr. Oliver, the 
UNT architect, is concerned thére was a most flat- 
ДА 4. of Opinion that he had performed his duties 
а У efficient and satisfactory manner, and it was 
without Д at the genera] question could not be discussed 

Personal element creeping into it, though that 


give a superficial area in the room in accordance with the 
by-laws. "There were other things which had to be altered ; 
for instance, the drainage, and, consequentlv, the plans were 
rejected. When the plans were sent back they showed that 
the skvlight, the whole bone of contention, was eliminated, 
and a lower window substituted. When the premises were 
built Miss Белге put іп a skvlight instead of à dormer win- 
dow. "There were three distinct breaches of the building 
by-laws. For instance, ‘the height of the rooms must he 
two-thirds the superficial area of the floors, but they were only 
half. A suitable number of windows must be in the rooms 
instead of which there were no windows in the walls. and 
there were no skylights in the roofs. Mr. J. Y. Woollcombe 
for defendant, read a letter from Miss Deare (who was 
unable to Бе present) protesting against landowners being 
treated in the way in which ghe had been. She had spent 


"i 


much time, thought, and money in trying to һер the work- 
ing classes by building cottages for them. The council, 
instead of helping her, did all they could to discourage and 
hinder her. - Mr. Woollcombe said the Local Government 
Board issued a cireular to rural district councils urging 
them to act gently with the application of the by-laws in the 
country districts. Не admitted there had been a slight 
breach of the by-laws. The Chairman said the Bench could 
not help thinking that some of the by-laws were somewhat 
obsolete. It was absurd that the same by-laws should apply 
to country districts as to towns. At the same time, the laws 
being such as they were, the Bench were bound to act in 
accordance with them, and, therefore, they fined the defen- 
dant 2s. 6d. and costs in respect of each cottage, and 2s. 6d. 
per day in each case, to date from May т, 1908, until 
the dormer windows were put in. 


IN regard to the Mile End scandals, the report has just been 
presented to the President of the Local Government. Board 
by Mr. F. J. Willis, one of the inspectors of that Depart- 
ment. When the Mile End Guardians wished to purchase 
houses to be used as scattered homes for the children under 
their care, they bought at a price far above the market 
value. They never once seem to have made a reasonably 
good bargain. Ав to the builder whom thev emploved, Mr. 
Willis describes his bills as “grossly excessive, and charges 
him with having made them out falsely, and not only falsely, 
hut “deliberately.” He finds that a group of guardians con- 
sistenty backed this builder, and brought "improper ртеѕ- 
sure" fo bear on the architect. in order to induce him to give 
certificates for larger amounts than. were really due. Mr. 
Knight, the architect to the guardians, declared in his evi- 
dence that he had frequently complained to the guardians as 
to Mr. Calcutt's charges and methods, and that a number of 
guardians consistently supported Мг. Calcutt against him. 
He admitted that his certificates were wrongly given, but he 
pleaded that he was never а free agent in the matter. In 
subsequent examination Mr. Knight swore that he had com- 
plained to the cuardians every quarter that the charges in 
Mr. Caleutt’s bills were excessive, and that he could get 
no proper account of the time and material, but that his 
objections were generally over-ruled. He also stated that 
there had been systematic overcharges for time and material 
throughout the bills, which must have been deliberate, and 
which could not be explained as a mistake, and that the 
guardians, with full knowledge of this fact, continued to 
employ this contractor. 
was frequently subjected to offensive remarks when he wished 
to cut down the bills. 


At Friday's meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation, Mr. G. S. Nicol read a Paper on the cathedral of 
Laon in Picardy, which was visited in the early part of this 
vear by several members of the association. In the course 
of Mr. Nicol's remarks, he said this church, which was com. 
menced in the middle of the twelfth century, stands on a 
hill, around which is grouped an old-world city, with a 
\arge number of buildings still standing within the area 
enclosed by thé old walls and gateways. Тһе scheme for the 
cathedral is peculiarly English, inasmuch as it terminates in 
a square east end. In addition to the two western towers, 
it had also iwo towers at the end of each tran ept. which, 
together with the tall lantern tower over the crossing, made 
no fewer than seven towers, each between two and three 
hundred feet high. and terminaied by a rich arrangement of 
pinnacles. This arrangement had suffered somewhat in later 
years, but enough was still standing to give a good idea of 
the original building. 

AT last week's meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation, Мг. F. Gordon Brown read a Paper on Dalmaiia. 
After touching upon the history of that countrv, and the 
viciss tudes through which it had. passed, the lecturer said 
that Юа талап architecture was principally based upon that 
ol Наб. but with differences due to Bvzantine and Roman 
influence, entitling it to be ranked as a style bv itself. It 
was reminiscent of the Northern Gothic, doubtless due to the 
Hungarian Suzerainty, under which French and German 
architects were employed. One special peculiaritv was the 
persistence of the Romanesque style long after а: Оет 
country in Europe had abandoned it in favour of Gothic. 
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Mr. Knight further stated that he 


town council. 
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This Mr. Brown traced partly to the influence of Italy, ап] 
partly to the preference of the Dalmatians to the earlier 
style. and the never-failing influence of Diocletian’s Palace 
at Spalato. 


THE annual dinner of the Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators was held on Monday night at the Trocadero 
Restaurant. 
and among those present were Mr. Thomas Collcutt (presi- 
dent of the R.1.B.A.), Mr. Walter Cave (president of the 
Architectural Association), Mr. A. J. Teall (president of the 
National Association of Master Painters, Мг. Н. J. Draper, 
Mr. George Frampton, Colonel Bennett, Mr. №. С. Suther- 
land, Mr. W. Green, Mr. A. G. Rhind, Mr. Felix de Jong, 
Mr. J. Sibthorpe, Mr. W. H. Pitman, and Mr. F. W. 
Engtefield (secretary). 

perity to the Institute,’ 
years old. 
the craft in London, and their best friends came from the 
North 
would meet with universal acceptance, would be made at the 
forthcoming annual meeting, to confer the institute's gold 
medal on the president. 
said that the institute had about 400 members scattered 
throughout the kingdom. 
"Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting." 
plving for architecture, pointed out the need of greater co- 
operation between architects, sculptors, and painters, He 
thought the new sessions-house in the Old Bailey taught two 


Mr. J. D. Crace, president, occupied the chair, 


Mr. W. H. Pitman, proposing " Pros- 
sald the organisation was only nine 
It was very difficult to interest the members of 


) 


and Midlands. А proposition, which he believed 


Mr. Crace, replying to the toast, 


The president next proposed 
Mr. Collcutt, re- 


lessons. In the one case the artist had not been in full 


accord with the architect, and in the other the artist had 
fully appreciated what was before him, and had kept his 
decoration absolutely in the scale of the surrounding architec- 
ture. 
advance in domestic art. 
Draper also replied. 


During the last generation there had been à great 
Mr. Frampton and Mr. H. J. 


THE Improvements Committee of the London County Council 
have recommended that the council’s freehold interest in 150, 


Holborn, and 2 and 4. Gray's Inn Road, be sold to the 
Prudential. Assurance Co., Ltd., for 414,00. Мі. 
Gilbert, in moving the reference back, said it was a wrong 


policy for the council to get rid of freehold land almost in 


the centre of the City. He believed this was а preliminary 
to disposing of the Aldwych site. Sir John Benn, who 


seconded the reference back, said the sale of land was а re- 
versal of the policy which had been observed since the days 
of the old Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Sir Melvill Beach- 
croft stated that the council had £6,750,000 invested in 
surplus lands, and it was time they got rid of some of it. 
Lord Elcho, the chairman of the Improvements Committee. 


contended that it was to the distinct advantage of the council 


that this bargain should be carried.through. The reference 


back was defeated, and the recommendation of the commit- 
tee was adopted. 


WE are glad to note that at last Mr. Thomas Davison's 


design for the Torquay Town Hall is likely to be realised. 


as the scheme of building one has just been sanctioned by the 
The cost is set down at about £20,000. 


THE directors of the Paisley Infirmary have received a letter 
from Mr. Peter Coats, of Garthland Place, Paislev, inti- 
mating his willingness to provide increased accommodation 
to the nurses home in order to meet the requirements of the 
enlarged staff of nurses. The enlargement will be made 
on similar lines to the present home. and will more than 
double the existing accommodation. It will add a recrea- 
tion-hall, three public-rooms, seven bed-rooms with two beds. 
and twenty-one single bedrooms. The enlarged home when 
completed will consist of a recreation-hall, six public-rooms. 
seventeen bedrooms with two beds, and thirty single bed- 
rooms. with two cloak-rooms and other necessary offices. 
The directors have accepted the offer, and have conveyed 
an acknowledgment of their indebtedness to Mr. Coss. 
Mr. Coats built the original nurses’ home some years ago at 
à cost, it is understood, of £10,000, and it is expected that 
the present enlargements will cost almost the same figure. 


REPORTING to the London County Council on the fire at 
Drury Lane Theatre, the Theatres Committee state that on 
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a visit to the building they were greatly impressed bv the 
clearness with which the result of the fire demonstrates the 
value of some of the principal precautions insisted upon by 
the council in places of public entertainment. | 


А CONFERENCE of makers of rolled steel joists in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium: was held in London on 
Friday, for the purpose of endeavouring to arrive at an 
agreement regulating the export trade of the several countries. 
The production of steel joists is enormous, and the competi- 
tion is very keen for all contracts that come into the inter- 
national market. Consequently prices are at times severelv 
cut. It is understood that the broad basis of a combination 
was agreed upon. The chief provisions will secure to makers 
a certain measure of monopoly in their respective countries 


and districts, and minimise competition in the outside 
markets. 
ж 
COMPETITIONS. 


AT Friday's meeting of the executive committee of the pro- 
posed Shakespeare Memorial at the House of Lords— Lord 
Reay in the, chair—final arrangements were made for carry- 
ing out the resolutions passed by the general committee at 
the Mansion House on the sth inst. Among those present 
were Lord Ronald Gower, Sir Alfred Lvall, Sir Aston Webb, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. 
Walter Crane, Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. Hugh Chisholm, and 
Professor Gollancz. A letter was received from the 
American Ambassador expressing his readiness to Join the 
executive committee. The particulars of the competition, as 
drawn up by the advisory committee (Sir Aston Webb, Mr. 
Brock, and Mr. Belcher), were approved ; and it was decided 
the sketch designs for the first part of the compeütion must 
be delivered not later than January 1, 1909. The terms will 
be made known in the Press without delay. The committee 
of selection, who will decide.the competition, was finally 
constituted as follows:—Lord Plymouth, Lord Esher, Sir 
E. J. Poynter, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Brock, Mr. Belcher, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. J. Forbes-Robert- 
son, and a sculptor to be nominated by the American 
Ambassador. 


IN the competition for Ellesmere Port schools, which was 
limited to nine architects practising in Birkenhead and dis- 
trict—adjudicated upon by Mr. Н. Beswick, county archi- 
tect, Chester—the following award has been made :— Messrs. 
Deacon and Horsburgh placed first. Mr. T. B. Preston 
second, Messrs. Walker and A. T. Clarke third. Messrs. 
Deacon and Horsburgh’s estimate was 27,398, working out 
at 6d. per cube foot. 


DOVERCOURT secondary school competition has resulted 
in the assessor—Mr. Leonard Stokes, V.-P.R.I.B.A.— 
making the awards as follows— st, Messrs. Brown and 
Burgess, Ipswich; 2nd, Messrs. Eade and Johns, Ipswich; 
зга, Messrs. Bisshopp and Cautlev, Ipswich. The cost of 
the winning design is estimated at 46.433. There were 
thirteen sets of designs submitted. 


THE design submitted by Mr. F. D. Cheers, of Gainsboro' 
Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool, for converting Conway. post- 
office into municipal buildings, has been selected. 


Tue design selected for the rebuilding of 'Gorseinon chapel, 
at a cost of 2.000, was submitted by Messrs. Evans, and 
Jones, of Llanelly and Port Talbot. 


THE design submitted by Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn and 
MacNiven, of 31, York Place, Edinburgh, for the Carnegie 
library and hall, to be erected in Lothian Street, Bonntrigg, 
N.B., has been adopted. | 


----Ж-- 


ІТ is announced that the London and North-Western Railwav 
e about to remodel and rebuild the present. London. Road 
Station, Manchester, and that Messrs. В. Neill and Sons, of 
Salford, have secured the contract for the erection of a new 


station in Fairfield Street. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MESSRS DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY'S. 


WALLACE AND GIBSON, Architects. 


THE most notable of all recent buildings of this kind in 
London, Messrs, Debenham and Freebody's Wigmore Street 
showrooms, are now practically completed, and we give à 
series of illustrations, sketched in the building itself, which 
will indicate to architects what exceptional excellence has 
been obtained in a building devoted to the display of general 
drapery, outfitting and dressmaking. Pleasantness and 
brightness are obtained everywhere by a refined Renaissance 
treatment both in form and colour, both as regards the very 
satisfactory effect of the Carrara ware of the exterior, and 
the excellent choice of marbles used so extensively in the 
interior. | 

Notwithstanding the great activity and enterprise in shop- 
building which is continually being displayed, these new 


. premises easily rank first in anything done in recent years 


for general excellence. Not only is the building frontage to 
Wigmore Street unusually successful as to its general pro- 
portions amd effect, bui the detailed treatment has some 
points of special note. For instance, the great window 
arches, which are some 18ft. across, and rise to about 27ft. 
above the pavement level, produce a result of strength and 
dignitv such as is bv no means usual in shop frontages. 
These arches and piers are deeply recessed, and the shop 
windows are fixed into unpolished mahogany frames above a 
marble plinth. Тһе whole effect of the shop windows, as 
one stands within them, is one of verv good architectural 
quality, both as to the appearance of dignity and of refined 
and interesting detail. One cannot help feeling that such 
à treatment, making each window into a good architectural 
framework for the exhibited goods, is far superior to the 
craze for vast spaces of plate glass, in which good concentra- 
tion of effect is practically impossible. One is inclined to 
think that such a building as this is especially appropriate 
when the aim is to do business of the verv best class. The 
architect will certainly look upon Debenham's as the last 
word in first-rate shop building. The lightness and pleasant: 
ness of the frontage is much helped by the quality of the 
Carrara ware of which it is built, and Messrs. Doulton 
are to be congratulated on a particularly successful 
application of that material, which has already become quite 
popular. The variety of colour and tone in the material 1$ pro- 
bably as great as one would get in any natural material, and 


there is certainly an absence of the mechanical effect one 


usually associates with manufactured wall materials. In the 
central and in the end parutions the monolithic columns are 
of polished Truro marble. | 

The entrance hall is quite a striking picture, ihe central 
feature of which is the projecting canopy over the first flight 
of the grand staircase. The effect is to produce an appear- 
ance of lightness and refinement of colour. The general 
groundwork of the wall panels and floor is of a white tone, 
relieved by green veining in the wall panels. The framework 
of the panels is in a very pleasant grey green. The detached 
columns at the stair opening are of a nicely-toned grey green 
marble. and the caps are of а dull bronze. cleverly 
modelled. The treatment of the grand staircase throughout, 
from the lower floor upwards, is very. well managed, and no 
awkward soffit or difheult corners ага anywhere apparent. 

The new buildings consist of a basement, ground floor, and 


five floors above same, and are separated from the old 


building in Mill Hill Place by a solid brick wall, which 
runs right through the whole length of the bui'ding. The 
old portion 1$ for wholesale, and the new portion for the 
retail business, the only connection between the two beine 
made by 6ft. lobby doors of fireproof material; this 
arrangement makes a considerable reduction in the rate of 
insurance. | The whole building is cut up into 250,000 cubic 
feet separations, with iron doors, as regulated by the Buildin 
Act, and they are also built in compliance with the new 
Fire Rules and Regulations of the latest Act of Parliament 
obtained by the L.C.C., and all staircases, etc., have been 
built accordingly with iron and teak doors. 

The buildings throughout are of brick concrete and steel 
The heavy stancheons rest on concrete foundations, with iron 
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grillage. The flat roofs are also of concrete and steel, and 
covered with asphalte. 

The elevations are built of Doulton's Carrara ware, and the 
tower over the centre pavilion in Wigmore Street is of the same 
material. The bronze caps to the marble columns have been 
modelled by Mr. H. C. Fehr. АП internal partitions are of 
patent fireproof thin brick. 

The entrince hall and staircase have Vert Bella marble 
panels, with Swedish green borders; the door and moulded 
parts are of statuary marble. Тһе staircase has a finely 
executed bronze balustrade. The marble is carried from 
basement to first floor, and from thence to the upper floors 
is panelled in polished mahogany. 

The ground floor, first floor, and basement are used as 
shops and showrooms, with galleries at the rear. The 
second, four and fifth floors are used as work-rooms, and 
are served with lifts and staircases, a feature being made of 
doorways in all walls, giving a continuous run right round the 
building, so that in the case of fire all workpeople and 
others, whichever way thev run, would come to a stone or 
fire-resisting staircase. The third floor is fitted up as a 
first-class restaurant and lounge, with lift service and other 
accommodation on one side of the main entrance, and on the 
other, there are ladies’ trying-on rooms, hairdressing rooms, 
etc., all panelled in oak and polished teak. 

A portion of the top floor is set apart for the kitchen and 
its accessories. Lavatory and other accommodation for the 

‚staff has been provided in new buildings in Mill Hill Place, 

access to which is obtained by a subway under the road. 
The Portland stone building at the corner of Mill Hill 
Place and Wimpole Street is entirely devoted to the whole- 
sale business, except the top floor, which is used for the 
managing directors’ rooms, board-room, and secretarv's offices, 
The whole of the heating and ventilation is driven by boilers 
in a building in Mill Hill Place, thus getting rid of the heat 
from the boilers, etc. The packing and despatch of paroels 
from the various floors to the basement is worked on Messrs. 
Sanvee Transporter principle by electric motors, everything 
being silently conveyed in travelling gangways of tape from 
the different floors to the circular moving packing table in 
the basement, and thence by subway to the Mill Hill Place 
block, and dispatched from the loading and dispatch banks. 
The vaults under the pavements have been straightened up in 
conjunction with the borough authorities, and thrown into the 
showrooms. Means of escape from the top storeys have been 
provided by building iron staircases on the roof of the 
buildings adjoining, and passing over &ume to a stone stair- 
case in Mill Hill Place. АП the lifts are worked by 
electricity. 

The warming of the entire block, including the old pre- 
mises in Welbeck Street and Mil] Hill Place, 1$ served on 
the atmospheric steam system (The Atmospheric Steam 
Heating Co. (1907), Ltd., 52, Gray's Inn Road, London, 
W.C.), from two Lancashire boilers fixed in a room specially 
excavated out beneath the stables on the south side of Mill 
Hill Place, the hot-water service heater and pumps being 
fixed in an adjoining room. The basements are ventilated 
by means of fresh air drawn from the roof by two fans 
capable of delivering one million cubic feet of air per hour ; 
the air is washed bv passing through sprayed canvas screens, 
and is ozonised before reaching the fans, and is then de- 
livered through a battery of heating pipes to the trunks con- 
veving it to the departments, where the admission is regu- 
lated by register. The circulation is maintained and the 
foul air extracted by means of fans fitted on the roof at the 
top of vertical shafts. By these means the purity of the 
atmosphere is perfectly maintained, and the whole of the 
basement space can be used to full advantage. The lighting 
of the new showrooms has been carried out almost entirely by 
inverted arc lamps, the licht being reflected from the ceilings 
and giving the nearest possible approach to davlight, and 
such as to facilitate colour matching. The svstem is con- 
nected to the mains of the Marylebone Electricity Depart- 
ment through a central switchboard, from which the arc 
lighting of the whole of the establishment, consisting of about 
a hundred circuits, is controlled. In the fitting rooms and 
private offices, and in departments where the electric incan- 
descent light was more sultable, the new metallic filament 
lamps of high efficiency have been installed. The passenger 
and goods’ hoists, conveyors and cranes, pneumatic despatch 
compressor, fans, etc., are all electrically driven, and the 


aggregate power taken for these purposes is 80 h.p. The 
whole of this work was carried out under the supervision of 
Messrs. Talbot and Stevenson, consulting engineers, of 26, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

In the two main galleries, the cast bronze, enamel, and 
marble columns, and the cast bronze railings were designed, 
executed and erected by the Birmingham Guild of Handi- 
crafts, Ltd. А noticeable feature in the columns is the 
enamelled work introduced in the caps. The whole of the 
decorative electric fittings throughout the premises were de- 
signed and executed by the same firm, and special attention 
may be drawn to the large outside bronze lantern hanging in 
the main entrance. ‘The ornamental balcony over the main 
entrance, including the Royal coat of arms in cast bronze 
gilt, with enamelled centre, was also designed and executed 
by this firm, as also the name plates in bronze with cream 
enamel lettering. Practically the whole of the metal work, 
with the exception of the main entrance staircase railing, was 
designed and executed by the Birmingham Guild, including 
all the wrought iron balconies, also the outside arc lamp 
brackets, the arc lamp coverings in bronze and enamel ; also 
the enamelled letters on the marble stall-boarding. 

Amongst various other contractors for the building may be 
mentioned the following:—]. W. Singer and Sons, Frome, 
bronze work; Wm. Smith, 1, Balcombe Street, N.W., and 
Hayward Bros. and Eckstein, lead glazing; Otis Elevator 
Co., lifts; К. Bolding and Sons, sanitary work ; Homan and 
Rodgers, steelwork ; Gilbert Seale, fibrous plastering ; Rust's 
Mosaic Co., mosaic; and Hy. Hope and Sons, Ltd., heating 
apparatus. 


Ж------- 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


RELIC OF MEMORIAL TO JAMES PAINE, 
ARCHITECT, 1725-1789. 
To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—At the entrance to the imposing newly-erected block 
of buildings of the “Morning Post,” in the Strand, I noticed 
a memorial stone of considerable size, bearing this inscrip- 
tion : — 

HOC (UNA CUM DIRECTORIBUS ET SOCIIS) 
POSUIT JACOBUS PAINE ARMIGER ARCHITECTUS 
ARTIFICIUM SOCIETATIS MAG BRIT DIPLOM 
REG CORPORATE XXVI. DIE JANUAR ii, MDCCLXV. 

Upon enquiry of one of the officials, to whom this memorial 
referred, I was unable to obtain any information, and, 
therefore, I copied the inscription, and searched in the 
records of celebrated architects for some reference to him, 
and I found some particulars, which I thought might interest 
some of your readers : — 

James Paine, architect, was born in 1725, and in 1735 
was a student in St. Martin's Lane Academy, where he 
obtained the power of drawing the figure and ornament with 
success. = 

In 1740, at the age of 15, he erected two wings at Cus- 
worth House, Yorkshire, for William Wrightson, and soon 
after the ¡Mansion 'House at Doncaster. 

In 1744, at the age of 19, he was entrusted with the con- 
struction of Nostell Priory for Sir Rowland Winn. 

In 1772 he was a director of the Society of Artists of 
Great Britain, and numerous designs by him appear in the 
society’s catalogues from 1761 and onwards. 

The fullest account of his works appears in his “ Plans, 
Elevations and Sections of Noblemen's and 'Gentlemen's 
Houses,” executed in the counties of Derby, Durham, 
Middlesex, Northumberland, ‘Nottingham, and York. 

The first volume was issued in 1767, the second volume 
in 1783, and they contain 175 fine plates, and amongst 
them are:— Bridges and stabling at Chatsworth, 1763; 
Conwick Hall, for Viscount Downe ; Gosforth, for C. Brand-, 
ling; and Belford, Northumberland, for Abraham Dixon; 
Dover House, Whitehall; Serlby, Nottinghamshire, for 
Viscount Galway ; Stockfield Park, for William Middleton ; 
Lumley Castle, for Earl of Scarborough ; Bywell, for Wilham 
Fenwick; Axwell Park, for Sir Thomas Clavering, Bart. ; 
Heath, for Mr. Hopkinson; St. Ives, for Benjamin Ferrand ; 
Thornburn Hall, Essex, for Lord ‘Petre; Wardour Castle, 
Wiltshire, for Lord Arundel; Stapleton Park, for Edward 
Lascelles; Brocket Hall, for Lord Melbourne; Hare Hall, 
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near Romford, for J. A. Wallenger ; Shrubland Hall, Suffolk. 

In London he designed Lord Petre’s House in Park Lane, 
and two houses in Pall Mall, also Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house 
in Leicester Square. 

He held several public appointments, e.g., resident archi- 
tect for Greenwich ‘Hospital, also Richmond New Park, aud 
Newmarket. 

In 1771, James Paine was elected president of the Society 
of Artists of Great Britain, and the same year he designed 
the Academy Rooms in the Strand, which was converted in 
1790 into the Lyceum Theatre. | o 

James Paine lived in 1764 in a spacious house in St. 
Martin's Lane, which he built, and in 1766 he removed 
to Salisbury Street, and in 1785 he built an Elizabethan 
mansion at Addlestone, near Chertsey, Surrey, for which 
county he was high sheriff in 1785, and he was also J.P. 
for Essex, Middlesex, and Surrey. 

Some months preceeding his death he retired to France, 
where he died in 1789, in the 73rd year of his ago. 

There is a portrait of Paine, by Falconet, 1798, and a 
brilliant picture of Paine and his son James, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 1764, which is now in the University Gallery at 
Oxford, bequeathed by his son to the Bodleian Library.— 
I am, vours faithfully, 
| LEWIS APPLEDON. 
28th March, 1908. " 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OP ARCHITECTS. 


HE report of the council for the past session has just 
been issued. | 

The new constitution came into force on May 1 

last, and the membership of the institute was increased by the 
addition of 87 members of the late Glasgow Architectural 
Association as associate members, 41 as lay members, and 
I as a student member. Thirteen new members were ad- 
mitted as Fellows during the year, viz:—Messrs James 
Davidson, Academy Street, Coatbridge; George Simpson, 
233, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; John Archibald Wilson, 
92, Bath Street, Glasgow; John M. Bowie, 53, Buccleuch 
Street, Dumfries; Hugh Campbell, 156, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow; John Watson and David Salmond, both of 225, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; David V. Wyllie, 102, Bath 
Street, Glasgow ; Robert Wemyss, 103, Bath Street, Glasgow ; 
Charles E. Whitelaw and Henry Mitchell, both of 219. St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow; John Steel, Post Office Buildings, 
Wishaw; and John Barbour, 7, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Seven of these were associate members, who joined in terms 
of the Minute of Agreement with the late association, in 
which it is provided that members of the association who were 
in practice at the date of the dissolution of the association, 
and who make application to be admitted as Fellows of the 
institute, and are so admitted before the rst day of May, 
1909, are only required to pav half of the entry money 
payable by applicants for fellowshi p. Associate members, 
who have been principals for more than seven vears, are 
required to apply for fellowship, or the council may consider 
that they have resigned, and withdraw their names from the 
list of associate members. They will, however. be admitted 
at half entry money on complying with the terms of the 
foregoing clause from the Minute of Argeement. Under the 
new constitution it is also provided that, in the event of 
applicants tor fellowship having passed the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, and paid the fees connected therewith and 
Pu dpud member's annual subscription for seven years, 
4. i in y required to pay half entry money. The 
counted M past ... of the association. will | he 
2. d ent to past membership of the associate 
2. hs o but only in so far as entry money 15 
way а substitut ipn 2. is not to be held as in any 
associate mm : e examinations refered ta Tuo anew 
> | S were also admitted during the year, 


en on Abercrombie, 131, West Regent бітесі, 
Ca p James A. Lauchlan, 9, London Street, 
E А he membership of the institute now stands as 
: , 


AZ 4-2 9W 1 
viz 79 Fellows, 82 associate members, 41 law 
IS, and 1 student member. | 


е eleventh trienni ies 
с lal competition for the Alexande 
omson Travelling pe exander 


he drawings are 
ember, 1908. 


drawn up by the 


Studentship falls to be held this vear. 
to be lodged with the secretary by 28th 
A carefully prepared programme has been 
committee, of which Mr. Keppie is 
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convener, consisting of a design for a city church, with a 
clergyman’s house. The trustees again offer a second prize 
of 4,20 in addition to the studentship of 4,60 should tbe 
quality of the work and the number of competitors. warrant 
this. 

The local R.I.B.A. examinations were held in June last, 
under the charge of the Institute Committee on Examinations. 
On the suggestion of the R.T.B.A. that an external examiner 
should be appointed for the examinations of the Glasgow 
School of Architecture to act along with the present examiners 
the president was appointed for the examinations held in 
May and October. 

The Bristol Society of Architects communicated with the 
institute to ascertain whether it was in favour of a proposal 
that all presidents of all allied societies should ex officio be 
members of the council of the R.I.B.A., and the council 
replied approving of the proposal. 

Мг. Bromhead was appointed as the institutes member of 
the district council for Glasgow, and the West of Scotland 
of the Association for the National Registration of Plumbers. 
Mr. T. L. Watson was re-appointed asa governor of the Tech- 
nical College for five years from December 1, 1907. The 
president and Mr. Wingate were appointed as representatives 
on the committee supervising the work of the architectural 
classes in the college for three years. Th president and 
Mr. David Barclav were appointed as representatives on the 
governing body of the Glasgow School of Art for three years 
from August 1, 1907. 

The accounts show an income of £167 14s. 3d., and an 
expenditure of £133 10s. gd. 

The office-bearers of the institute are as follows:—Presi- 
dent, George Bell, Е.К.Г.В.А., 212, St. Vincent Street; 
vice-presidents, John В. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., 92, Bath 
Street; А. N. Paterson, M.A.. A.R.I.B.A., 266, St. Vincent 
Street; auditor, Alexander Skirving, F. R.T.B. A., 121, West 
Regent Street ; secretary and treasurer, C. J. Maclean, writer, 
115, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


* 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T the rooms of the above society on the 26th ult., Mr. 
H. 5. Chorlev—president—in the chair, Mr. P. S. 
Worthington read a Paper on * Phillip Brunelleschi 
and his work in Florence." The lecturer said * Brunelleschi 
is one of the most interesting personalities in the history of 
art. Beginning as a sculptor, and disappointed in the great 
competition for the Baptistry gates, the result of which was 
to couple him as equal in merit with Lorenzo Ghiberti, he 
threw over sculpture and. determined to become an architect. 
He went to Rome with Donatello and studied the remains of 
Classical Rome with great diligence. It was the excitement 
caused in Florence by the project of building the dome over 
the still open central space of the cathedral which brought 
him back to Florence. His model for the dome after much 
opposition. was finally accepted. The building of the dome 
wasi commenced in 1407, and was completed in 1431, seven 
years after the architects death, by Andrea Verrochio's ball 
at the summit. Thus Brunelleschi did not see his great work 
finished, nor had he a better fate with regard to his smaller 
works. For of all his buildings not more than one was 
completely finished during his lifetime. the Pazzi Chapel 
in Фе Santo Croce. One other buildin g he saw completed in 
itself, the old Sacristv of San Lorenzo. but this was after- 
wards spoiled by his best friend, Donatello. So Brunelleschi 
cannot be considered to have been a successful man durine 
his lifetime, but he has had more influence upon architectural 
history than any other arch tet, and that he did not S 
more proof of this is largely due to the fact that a consider: 
кш D of = long life a gone bv before he finished 
sa ectural educa iri : i 
his greatest and 2. 5. pres | E . 
He was the first architect nun. | і cn n 
| th are tn the modern sense of the word 
and established his control over the build; 
| | $ coni . ' building. brotherhood 
W hose guld he never joined, with great firmness and deer: 
mination. Of his smaller work, the Pazzi Chapel and the 
Church of the Badia di Fiesole are undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance and interest. Purists will find little to 
criticise in the latter, but the Pazzi C hapel has came in f 
stinging assaults bv critics whose pedantic appreciati of 
correctness seems to prevent their see; A appreciation of 
mg the real living 
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charm of the work, and the extreme originality of many of 
its parts." 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
President, P. Robinson; vice-presidents, F. E. P. Edwards 
and Н. A. Chapman; treasurer, В. F. Farrar; librarian, 
К. Musto; secretary, А. E. Kirk; members of council. 
W. G. Smithson, C. B. Howdill, S. D. Kitson, j. F. Walsh, 
G. F. Bowman, and R. A. Easdale (associate member). 


ж 
ARCHITECT'S LIABILITY. 


4. Southend. County Court the other day, Thomas 
Bruty, builder, of Hornchurch, brought garnishee 
proceedings against Stephen I. Adams, archi- 

fect, of Southend, in respect of thé sum of £36, 


alleged to have been due by Mr. Adams, toa Mr. E. Hirch, 
of Ilford, on behalf of county court. costs. Mr. W. С. 
Jones, barrister (instructed by Messrs, Surridge and Mullis), 
Romford, was for the plaintiff, and Mr. R. J. Willis. barrister 
(instructed by Mr. J. A. Berry, Southend), appeared for 
Mr. Adams 20 resist the proceedings. 

Counsel said the action arose out of the building of the 
Hornchurch Park Lane Schools, of which Mr. Adams was 


architect. In the building of the school. some cloak room 
fittings were supplied by Мг. E. Hirch, of Ilford; the 
builder of the school being Mr. Bruty, of Hornchurch. The 


fittings were fixed in the cloakroom, but the builder refused 
to pav Hirch for them on the ground that he did not give 
the order. Hirch brought an action against. Bruty for the 


value of these goods at the Romford County Court. His 
Honour, after a long hearing, found that Bruty did not 


give the order; it Dens stated that the order was given by 
Mr. Adams. Costs were given against Hirch, but Bruty 
could not recover agains. him; he being an undischarged 
bankrupt. The garnishee proceedings were now to garnishee 
the money due by Mr. Adams to Hirech on behalf. of the 
costs of the action. Counsel went on to say that Мг. Adams 
had refused to give a certificate for the work although it 
was carried out to his satisfaction. He соет. that. as Mr. 
Adams gave the order. he was Hable for the amount, and 
that Mr. Bruty was спа ей to garnishee the money. due to 
Hirch from Mr, Adams to recover his costs. 

Mr. Mullis, solicitor, Romford. gave evidence that at the 
county court proceedings Hirch said Mr. Adams gave the 
order, and he also produced voluminous correspondence 
between the parties. 

Mr. Stephen 1. Adams, architect and surveyor, said he 
had been in practice for 14 years in Southend and specialised 
in school building. He was appointed architect. һу the 
county council in reference to the Park Lane School, Horn- 
church. Mr. Thomas Bruty. of Hornchurch. was the 
builder. Witness prepared the specification. Under а con- 
tract Mr. Bruty was to do the work for £2.125. In the 
specifications of the school fittings, a sum of 444 was pro 
vided for hooks for cloaks, ete.. be pud to a firm ap- 
pointed by the architect. He never gave an order to Mr 
Hirch, he only selected the fittings. Witness did not know 
Mr. Hirch before he came to him and submitted these cloak 
room fittings. He said he could do the fittings for 436. 
He never intended making himself hable to Mr. Hireh for 
these goods; he did not supply goods: it would be a very 
wrong thing for him to do li, Mr. Hirch never sent him at 
any time a statement or involce of the goods. The Essex 
County Council would have to pay for the goods on his 
certificate. 

Mr. Jones: 
satisfied. 

His Honour: What is the difficulty now? 

Mr. Adams: I dont know who to pay the money to. | 
want to pay the certificaie mto court, but they would not 
accept it; they wanted gold. 

Cross-examined: He was prepared to issue his certificate, 
when he received а receipted voucher that the goods were 
supplied by Hirch. 

Mr. Willis submitted the judgment creditors must fail. 
Jn the first place, Mr. Adams gave no order, and rien 
through Hirch looked to Bruty as being responsible for the 
money. Even if he did give the order for the goods, Mr. 
Adams was only acting as agent; fact that was known 
to Hirch. Therefore, һе would be only acting on behalf of 
the principal, and did not pledge his own credit. These 


You give us the cerificate and we will be 


\ 
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proceedings were misconceived, and Mr. Adams was 
never under any liability to pay Hirch for these goods, and 
there could, therefore, be no garnishee order of that court. 

Mr. Jones contended that an architect was not à genera! 
agent in the ordinary sense. ‘In this case he had to disburse 
a certain sum of money, which he had not done. He could 
have given this certificate long ago, and all the difficulty 
had been caused by his strong- mindedness in the matter, 
Why would not he hand over the certificate to Bruty, when 
the judgment creditor was quite willing to accept? 

His Honour said this was one of the most extraordinary 
bits of ligation that he had ever come across. The goods 
had been send and «were in the school, and yet Hirch go 
no payment. The two parties had inv olved in litigation both 
at Romford and Southend, because they could not agre 
on the form of procedure to be adopted for the purposes of 
getting the money. The sole question of this action was, 
did Mr. Adams owe to Mr. Hirech a sum of money amouni- 
ing toa debt? He could not import into this case what was 
evidence at Romford, but only on the evidence given that din. 
His impression on the evidence was that Мг. Hirch looked 
on the selection of the goods, and the price being agreed 
upon, and knowing where they were to go, as equivalent to 
an order. and sent them down on that supposition. Не 
thought Mr. Hirch could reasonably assume that this deed 
was an order, but in what capacity did Adams order 
these goods? Bv sending the bill to Brutv, it did not look 
as if Hirch regarded Mr. Adams as ordering the goods for 
himself. The architect appointed the firm to supply the 
goods under the specification and selected the goods. Не, 
therefore. acted as agent, and, іп doing so. was not per- 
sonally Hable. The garnishee must fail because the plainuff 
had failed to establish a detachable debt due from Adams 
to Hireh. Judgment was entered for defendants with costs. 


Bi eene 
THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS 


HE 24th annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Builders was held at 3: and 32, Bedford Street. 
Strand, W.C.. at 4 p.m.. on Thursday, the 26th 


March, 1908, when the minutes af the last annual genera. 
meeting were confirmed, and the audited accounts, balance 
sheets, and annual report of the council (copy of last here- 


with) received and adopted. Тһе following elections were 
made for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. James Car 


michael, J.P. (London) ; senior vice-president, Mr. Alderman 
W. H. 4. J.P. (Huddersfield) ; junior vice-president, 
Mr. J. 5. Holliday (Messrs, Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd.. 
London); treasurer, Мг. Wm. Shepherd (London); hon. 
auditors, Mr. E. J. Strange (Messrs. Strange and Son, Tun: 
bridge Wells). and Мг. J. Hindsley (Messrs, iF Grover and 
Cal London) ; executive council (to fill up “тоба” vacane les), 
Mr. Wm. Lawrance (Messrs. E. Lawrance and Sons. 
London), Mr. G. Macfarlane (Messrs. G. Macfarlane and 
Sons. Manchester). Мг. Y. M. Мау (Messrs. Helland and 
Hannen, London), Мг. Е. С. Minter (London). 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Joseph. Bell. 


J.P.. for his valuable services as president during the past 
Ver. | 
We take ihe following from the report :— Notwithstanding 


the reported. flourishing condition of trade during the past 
vear the building iride has experienced a period. of almost 
unprecede нес stagnation for which it is difficult to atiribute 
и reasonable cause. Whilst the bwk of building operations 
has seriously diminished. the Legislature has been | remarkab ly 
active in enacting laws Guide the influence of organised 
labour) and the results are caleulaced to be of far-reaching 
importance to emplovers generally, adding materially to their 
responsibilities and to the expenses ine idental to the carrying 
om of their business. Particular attention is drawn to the 
report of the Home Office Building Accidents Committee 
which has issued, after а prolonged series of sittings, ИЗ 
recommendations in the form of a Blue Book (C. D. 3848). 
and perusal of the same is very advisable. Mr. Wm. Shep 
herd and Мг. С. Macfarlane—members of this institute 
served on the committee with great assiduity and ability. 
Mr. Н.Н. Bartlett, Mr. Ну. Holloway, and “ar. Nicholson 
were selected to serve on the Board of Trade Census of Pre 
duction Committee and rendered. valuable help in the formu- 
lation of such questions as mav be put to emplovers accord: 
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ing to the Act of Parliament. These and all other Bills 
affecting the building trade have been carefully followed, 


and action taken where there existed the probability of good 


resulting. | | ене 
A joint deputation from this institute and the. London 


Master Builders! Association waited оп the Metropolitan 
Water Board in the hope of inducing that Board so to alter 
its Bill that builders and contractors should be supplied with 
water for building purposes by meter and be charged at the 
same rate as other tradesmen, but, unfortunately, with Jittle 
effect. No alternative was left but to oppose the Bill before 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee. The opposition there 
succeeded in securing for builders the right, not previously 
enjoved, to demand that a supply of water be granted for 
building purposes without, however, being able to insist 
upon à meter supply. This and local restrictions have had 
their share in limiting, to an appreciable degree, the legi- 
timate expansion and development of building operations. 

Many questions have been raised in connection with 
building contracts, and glaring instances have arisen where 
the agreed form has been ignored and ochers substituted and 
accepted by which builders have, not infrequently, placed 
themselves in a position of great difficulty. Such action is 
to be deplored, as it is bad for the trade as a whole and for 
the individual builder. 

Some steps have been taken to establish a building court 
for London. The question is new under consideration by 
the R.LB.A., and the Institute of Builders has intimated 
és willingness to co-operate with thai body. 

Members are informed. that the institute has been presented 
by the City of London with copies (30) of medals struck at 
various times by the Corporation of London. These medals 
are of great historical interest and intrinsic value and can be 
viewed at any time at the Institute Offices. 

The fund (£260) raised by admirers of the late Col. 
Stanley G. Bird. C.B., has been invested т the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway Co. 4 per ceni. Preference Stock. 1907, 
and the trustees have handed over the proceeds to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institucion to be administered by the 
Management Committee, and ear-marked as the Stanley G. 
Bird Memorial. 

Mr. F. G. Rice (the nominee of this institute) continues 
to discharge with advantage to technical education his duties 
as one of the examiners in carpentry and joinery for the 
City and Guilds of London Technical Institute. 

The selection of new and more convenient office premises 
has occupied the attention of the committee appoinied for the 
purpose, and its efforts are likely to be crowned with success. 

To сапу out the object of the founders and to benefit 
those concerned, a committee has been appointed, and the 
following grants were made from the Institute of Builders’ 
Benevoler Fund through the past vear:— (1) Builders? Bene- 
volent Institution. 450; (2) Provident Inscitution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works, £10 тох. ; (3) Builders 
Clerks. Benevolent Institution. £10 10s. 


* 
HOUSING REFORM AND TOWN PLANNING. 


R. JOHN BURNS'S Bill to amend the law relating 
to the housing of the working classes, to provide 
for the making of town-planning schemes, and to 

make further provision with respect to the appointment and 
duties of county medical officers of health, has been issued 
as а Parliamentary paper. 

Part Г. deals with the housing of the working classes, and 
facilities for acquisition of lands and other purposes of the 
Housing Acts. It sets forth that Part HI. of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890 shall, after the com- 
mencement of the Act, extend to and take effect in every 
urban or rural district or other place for which it has not 
been adopted, as if it had been so adopted. A local autho- 
rity may be authorised to purchase land compulsorily for the 
purposes of Part III. of the principal Act by means ‘of an 
order submitted to the Local Government Board, and certain 
sections of the Small Holdings and ‘Allotments Act shall 
apply for the purpose, with the substitution of the local autho- 
rity under the Act for the council, and of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
The Bill states that the procedure under this section for the 
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compulsory purchase of land shall be substituted for the 
procedure for the same purpose under the Public Health 
Act, and that any decision of the Board as to the payment 
and application of purchase money or compensation. shall 
be final and. conclusive. 

Clause 5 provides that any local 
lay out and construct public streets 
anv land acquired or appropriated by them, or contribute 
towards the cost of the laving-out and construction of any 
streets or roads on any such land Фу other persons, on the 
condition that those streets or roads are to be dedicated to 
the public. 

Clause 7 empowers any body corporate, if they think fit, 
to appropriate any land held by them for any purpose 
for the provision by them of dwellings available 
for the working classes, or transfer anv land so held by them 
to any other persons for the purpose of that provision, either 
by way of free grant or for such consideration and such 
terms as they in their discretion think fit, subject. to the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 

Clause tt, dealing with the powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to enforce execution of Housing Acts, is as 
follows : —(1) If the Local Government Board are satisfied — 

(а) as respects any parish in a rural district on the 
-omplaint of the council of the county in which the 
parish is situated, or of the parish council or parish 
meeting, or any four inhabitant householders of the 
parish ; or 

(b) as respects any county «District. not being a rural 
district on the application of the council of the 
county in whieh the district is situated, or of four 

| inhabitant householders of the district ; or 
(с) as respects the area of any oih.r local authority on 
the application of four inhabitant householders of the 


may 
on 


authority 
or roads 


атса; 

mat the local authority have failed to exercise their powers 
under Part III. of the principal Act in cases where those 
powers ought to have been exercised, the Board mav. after 
holding a local enquiry with reference to the matter, declare 
the authority to be in default, and тах make an order direct- 
ing that authority or, if the Board think fit, in any case where 
the authority in «default is the council of a county district, 
the county council. within a time limited by the order, to 
carry out such works and do such other things as тау be 
mentioned an the order for ithe purpose of remedying the 
default, 

(2) Where the Local ‘(Government Board are satisfied as 
respects any parish in а rural district, en the complaint of 
the parish council or parish meeting or any four inhabitant 
householders of the parish, that а county council have failed 
to pass a resolution under Section 45 of the principal Act 
(which relates to the powers of county councils), for the pur- 
pose of remedying any default on the part of the council of 
the rural district, in a case where in the opinion of the 
Board such a resolution ought to have been passed, the Board 
may by order require the rural district council in default 
to take such proceedings or make such orders as the Board 
think necessary to remedy the default within the time limited 
bv the order. 

(3) Where an order originally made under this section on 
the council of a county district is not complied with bv that 
council, the Local Government Board may, if thev think fit, 
instead of enforcing that order against that council, make an 
order directing the county council to carry out апу works or 
do any other things which are mentioned in the original order 
for the purpose of remedying the default of the district coun- 
cil, and for the purpose of enabling the county council to 
give effect to the order may apply any of the provisions of the 
Housing Acts or of Section 63 of the Local Government Act, 
1894. with such modifications or adaptations (if апу) as 
appear necessary or expedient. 

(4) Апу order made by the Local Government Board under 
this section тау be enforced by mandamus. 

The next clause provides:-- (1) Where it appears to. the 


‚ Local. Government Board that a local authority have failed 


to perform their duty under the Housing Acts of carrying out 
an improvement scheme under Part Г. of the principal Act, 
or have failed to give effect to any order as respects an ob- 
structive building, or to a reconstruction. seheme, under 
Part II. of that Act, the Board may make an order requiring 
the local authority to remedy the default and to carry out 
any works or do any other things which are necessary for 
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the purpose under the Housing Acts within a time fixed by 
the order. (2) Any order made by the Local Government 
Board under this section may be enforced by mandamus. 
The amendment of the procedure for closing orders and 
demolition orders is dealt with in Clause 13, as follows: — 
(1) It shall be the duty of every local authority within the 
meaning of Part II. of the principal Act to cause to be 
made from time to time inspection of their district, with a 
view to ascertain whether any dwelling-house therein is in a 
state so dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
human habitation, and, if on the representation of the 
medical officer of health, or of any officer of the authority, 
or information given, any dwelling-house appears to them 
to be in such a state, to make an order prohibiting the use 
of the dwelling-house for human habitation (in this Act 
referred to as a closing order) until in the judgment of the 
local authority the dwelling-house is rendered fit for that 
purpose. (2) Notice of a closing order shall be forthwith 
served on any owner of the dwelling-house in respect to which 
it is made, and any owner aggrieved by the order may appeal 
to the Local Government Board by giving notice of appeal 
to the Board within fourteen days after the order is served 
upon him. (3) Where a closing order has become operative, 
the local authority shall serve notice of the order on every 
occupying tenant of the dwelling-house in respect of which 
the order is made, and within such period as is specified 
in the notice, not being less than seven days after the service 
of the notice, the order shall be obeved bv him, and he and 
his family shall cease to inhabit the dwelling-house, and in 
default he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding twenty shillings for every day during which the 
default continues. — (4) The local authority may make to 
every such tenant such reasonable allowance on account of 
his expense in removing, as may be determined by the local 
authority with the consent of the owner of the dwelling- 
house, or if the owner of the dwelling-house fails to consent 
to the sum determined by the local authority, as may be 
fixed by a court of summary jurisdiction, and the amount 
of the said allowance shall be recoverable by the local autho- 
rity from the owner of the dwelling-house as a civil debt in 
manner provided by the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. (5) 
The local authority shall determine anv closing order made 
by them if they are satisfied that the dwelling-house in respect 
of which it has been made had been rendered fit for human 
habitation. б 
If on the application of апу owner of a dwelling-house, 
the local authority refuse to determine a closing order, the 
owner may appeal to the Local Government Board bv giving 
notice of appeal to the Board within fourteen days after the 
application is refused. | 
The following are the clauses dealing with demolition 
orders :—14.—(1) Where a closing order in respect of апу 
dwelling-house has remained operative for a period of three 
months, the local authority shall take into consideration the 
question of the demolition of the dwelling-house, and shall 
give the owner of the dwelling-house notice of the time (being 
some time not less than one month after the service of the 
notice) and place at which the question will be considered, 
and any owner of the dwelling-house shall be entitled to be 
heard when the question is so taken into consideration. (2) 
If upon any such consideration. the local authority are of 
opinion that the dwelling-house has not been rendered fit for 
human habitation, and that the necessary steps are not being 
taken with all due diligence to render it so fit, and that the 
continuance of any building being or being part of the 
dwelling-house is dangerous or injurious to the health of the 
public or of the inhabitants of the neighbouring dwelling. 
houses, they shall order the demolition of the building. (3) 
If anv owner undertakes to execute forthwith the works neces- 
sary to render the dwelling-house fit for human habitation, 
and the local authoritv consider that it can be so rendered 
fit for human habitation, the local authority may, if they 
think fit, postpone the operation of the order for such time as 
they think sufficient for the purpose of giving the owner an 
opportunity of executing the necessary works. (4) Notice of 
an order for the demolition of a building shall be forthwith 
served on any owner of the building in respect of which it 
is made, and any owner aggrieved by the order may appeal 
to the Local Government Board Фу giving notice of appeal 
to the Board within fourteen davs after the order is served 
upon him. | | 
15. Any owner of or other person interested in a dwelling- 


house on which an annuity has been charged by a charging 
order made under Section 36 of the principal Act (which 
relates to the grant of charges) shall at any time be at 
liberty to redeem the annuity on payment to the person en- 
titled to the annuity of such sum as may be agreed upon, or 
in default of agreement determined by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


Town PLANNING. 


In the portion of the Bil! dealing with the preparation and 
approval of town-planning schemes, Clause 45, which pro- 
vides for this, runs as follows:— 

А town-planning scheme may be made in accordance with 
the provision of this part of the Act as respects any land 
which appears likely to be used for building purposes, with 
the general object of securing proper sanitary conditious, 
amenity, and convenience in connection with the laving-out 
and use of the land. The Local Government Board may 
authonse a local authority within the meaning of this part of 
this Act to prepare such a town-planning scheme with refer- 
ence to any land within or in the neighbourhood of their 
area, if the authority satisfy the Board that there is a рита 
facie case for making such a scheme. 

А town-planning scheme prepared бу a local authority 
shall not have effect unless it is approved by the Local 


Government Board, and the Board may refuse to approve any 


scheme except with such modifications and subject to such 
conditions as they think fit to impose. 

A town-planning scheme, when approved bv the Local 
Government Board, shall have effect as И it were enacted 
in this Act. 

A town-planning scheme may be varied or revoked by a 
subsequent scheme prepared and approved in accordance 
with this part of this Act, and the Local 'Government Board 
on the application of the authoritv responsible for the execu- 
tion of the scheme, or of any other person appearing to them 
to be interested, may by order revoke a town-planning scheme 
they think that under the special circumstances of the case 
the scheme should be so revoked. 

The use of land for building purposes shall include the 
use of the land for the purpose of providing open spaces, 
parks, pleasure or recreation grounds, or for the purpose of 
executing any work upon the land, whether in the nature 
of a building work or not, and the decision of the Local 
Government Board, whether any purpose is a building pur- 
pose or not, shall be final. 

Powers to enforce the scheme are conferred by Clause 48, 
which provides that the authoritv responsible for the execu- 
tion of a town-planning scheme mav, after giving such notice 
as may be provided by the scheme and in accordance with 
the provisions of the scheme:—-(a) Remove, pull down, or 
alter any burlding or other work which is such as to con- 
travene the scheme, or in the erection or carrying out of 
which any provision of the scheme has not been complied 
with; or (b) execute any work which it is the duty of any - 
person to execute under the scheme in any case where it 
appears to the authority that delay in the execution of the 
work would prejudice the efficient operation of the scheme. 

Any expenses incurred by a local authority under this 
section may be recovered from the persons in default in such 
manner and subject to such conditions as may be provided 
by the scheme. If any question arises whether any building 
or work contravenes a town-planning scheme, or whether any 
provision of a town-planning scheme is not complied with ın 
the erection or carrying out of any such building or work, 
that question shall be referred to the Local Government 
Board, and the decision of the Board shal) be final and con- 
clusive and binding on all persons. 

Bv Clause 49 апу person whose property is injuriously 
affected by the operation of a town-planning scheme shall, 
if he makes a claim for the purpose within the time (if any) 
limited by the scheme. be entitled to obtain compensation m 
respect thereof from the authority responsible for the execu- 
tion of the scheme. А person shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation under this section on account of any building 
erected оп or contract made, or other think done with respect 
to land included in a scheme, after the time at which the 
application for authority to prepare the scheme was made, 
or after such other time as the Local Government Board тау 
fix for the purpose. : | 

An important section of this clause is the third. whic h 
provides that where the operation of a scheme injuriously 


affects any property, but at the same time increases the 
value of certain other property, and compensation is paid 
under this section in respect of the property injuriously 
affected, the authority responsible for the execution of the 
scheme shall be entitled to recover from any persons whose 
property is so increased in value the whole or any part of 
any sums which the authority are so liable to pay as com- 
pensation, not exceeding in any case the amount by which 
the property is increased in value. 

By Section 4 any question as to whether any property is 
injuriously affected or increased in value within the mean- 
ing of this section, and as to the amount which is to be paid 
as compensation under this section, or which the authoritv 
responsible for the execution of the scheme are entitled to 
recover from a person whose property is increased in value, 
shall be determined by the Local ‘Government Board, and 
the determination of the Board shall be final and conclusive, 
and binding on all persons ; ‘while the fifth declares that any 
amount due under this section as compensation to a person 
aggrieved from a local authority, or to a local authority from 
à person whose property is increased in value, may be 
recovered summarily as a civil debt. 

Clause 50 deals with the acquisition by local authorities 
of land comprised in a scheme. It states that the authority 
responsible for the execution of a town-planning scheme may 
for any purpose purchase anv land comprised in the scheme 
by agreement, or be authorised to purchase any such land 
compulsorily in the same manner and subject to the same 
provisions (including any provision authorising the Local 
Government ‚Board to give directions as to the payment and 
application of any purchase money or compensation) as a 
local authorfty may purchase or be authorised to purchase 
land for the purposes of Part ITI. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. Where land included within 
the area of a local authority is comprised іп a town-planning 
scheme, and the local authority are not the authority respon- 
sible for the execution of the scheme, the local authority 
may purchase or be authorised 'to purchase that land in the 
same manner as the authority responsible for the execution 
of the scheme. 

In case of default of the local authority to make or execute 
а town-planning scheme, it is provided by Clause 51 that: 
"If the Local Government Board are satisfied on any repre- 
sentation that a local authority have failed to take the re- 
quisite steps for having a town-planning scheme prepared and 
approved in a case where a town-planning scheme ought to 
be made, or that an authority responsible for the execution 
of a town-planning scheme have failed to execute the scheme 
or any provisions thereof effectivelv, the Board mav, as the 
case requires, either order the local authority to prepare and 
submit for the approval of the Board a town-planning 
Scheme, or order the authority responsible for the execution 
of the scheme to do all things necessary for carrving into 
execution the scheme or any provisions thereof effectively, 
and any such order may be enforced by mandamus. 


i 
KELSO ABBEY. 
A MEETING of the Edinburgh District of the Scottish 


Ecclesiological Society was held on Saturday, the 
Rev. Dr. Sprott, North Berwick, presiding. 

Мг. P. MacGregor Chalmers, architect, Glasgow, read a 
Paper giving the result of recent researches at Kelso Abbey. 
After tracing the history of the abbey from its foundation bv 
Karl David, about 1117, to its abandonment by the Presby- 
teran Church in 1771, Mr. Chalmers directed attention to 
the design of the fragment of the building which still 
remains. This has been understood to be the nave and 
transepts, the central tower, and part of a three-aisled choir. 
If this Was à correct view, then the church of Kelso, instead 
of being one of our greatest churches proportioned to the part 
It played in the nation's history, was one of the smallest, 
The resemblance between the ruined part of Kelso Abbey 
and the west front of Elv Cathedral was noted, and this part 
of the address was illustrated by measured drawings and 
photographs. It was shown that the great churches in the 
Fen lands—the last home of the Saxons-—possessed western 
transepts—features not found elsewhere in England. At 
Lincoln and Peterborough the transepts are combined with 
two western towers; at Elv and Bury St. Edmunds with one 
central western tower. Mr. Chalmers suggested that this 
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feature in the Norman buildings was derived from the 
splendid Saxon churches of the district of the end of the 
tenth century. This view was supported by the description 
of the Saxon Abbey of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, recorded 
in the Abbey Chronicles. The original source of the design, 
however, was found in the Rhine provinces of Germany. Ав 
David, the founder of Kelso Abbey, was Earl of Huntingdon, 
and lived there many years, and was an extensive landholder 
in the neighbouring counties, and the Abbey of Kelso held 
lands in Northamptonshire, granted to it at its foundation, 
the connection with the Fen country was most intimate. The 
design of Kelso Abbey is unique in Scotland. It was evi- 
dently derived from this part of England. The designer 
was no servile copyist, but improved upon his models by 
introducing à western arm to support his great western tower. 
A search by Mr. Chalmers upon the site of the abbey proved 
to him that only the west front with its tower remains. A 
plan and other evidence was produced for the existence of a 
nave, great crossing and central tower, and a choir. Тһе 
total length of the church was found to have been 3o2ft. It 
was only exceeded in length, in Scotland, by the Cathedral 


of St. Andrews. 
On the motion of Rev. Professor Cooper, Glasgow, a vote 


of thanks was passed to Mr. Chalmers. 


* 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Mr. ERNEST WOODHOUSE, F.R.I.B.A., of Mosley Street, 
Manchester, has been commissioned to carry out his design 
for the Rovton public baths, which he won in competition 
with seven other local architects. Тһе design shows a gala 
and swimming bath, 75ft. by 27ft., and 45 dressing rooms, 
with balcony over. Six men's and six women's slipper baths 
are provided. The walls internally are to be faced with 
local bricks, excepting the tiled entrance halls. Externally, the 
walls are to be faced with Accrington facing bricks, with 


terra-cotta dressings. 


THE foundation-stones of Ilford High Street Baptist Schools 
and Institute were laid the oher day—the site being at the 


| rear of the church, which was completed a few months ago. 


The facings are of pressed red bricks. and the dressings of 
Bath stone. The architects—whose design for the chucrn, 
schools and institute were selected in competition—are 
Messrs. Geo. Baines and Son, s, Clements Inn, Strand, 
W.C. ; and the builders of the school and institute are Messrs. 
F. and A. Willmott, 36 and 38, High Road, Ilford, E. 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have been 
laid:—St. Pauls parish hall, Celia Street, Kirkdale, to cost 
over £1,600—F. Rimmington. sr, North John Street, 
Liverpool, architect ; school in Loughboro’ Road, Kirkcaldy, 
N.B., to accommodate 480 pupils, for Dysart School Волга; 
and St. Agnes Church, North Reddish (C. K. and T. C. 
Mayor, 41, John Dalton Street, Manchester, architects; 
С. Macfarlane and Sons, Chorltoncon-Medlock, builders). 
Ue 


“JOTTINGS. 


Mr. C. L. MORGAN, A.R.I.B.A., late of 43, Cannon Street, 
has taken new offices at Cloak Chambers, 6 and 7, Cloak 
Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


AT Christies, on Saturday, there were sold various collec- 
tions of pictures, 151 lots realising nearly £18,000. Four 
portraits by Romney brought among them 4,950 guineas; 
a pastel drawing by D. Gardner, 1,250 guineas; and George 
Morland's “ Blind Man's Buff,” 1,100 guineas. 


THe council of the Royal Academy have given а second 
donation of £50 to the funds of the International Drawing 
Congress, and the Nottingham School of Art a grant of £20. 
Local exhibitions in preparation for the general exhibition 
of Julv and August are now being held, and will continue 
in one or another part of the country up to the end of next 


month. 


AN examination for certificates of qualification for the 
appointment of samtary inspector or inspector of nuisances, 
under Section 108 (2) (d) of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. wil be held in London on Tuesday, May 5, 1908, 
and the four following days. An examination will also be 
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held in Birmingham, in June, 1908, if a sufficient number 
of candidates notify their intention of presenting themselves, 
before May 18, 1008. Particulars of these examinations will 
be forwarded on application to the honorary secretary of the 
Sanitary Inspectors Examination Board, 1, Adelaide Build- 
ings, London Bridge, E.C. 


EXCAVATIONS are now being carried out on the Old Glebe 
estate at Cobham by the Surrey Archeological Society owing 
to the discovery of several pits, roughly circular and basin- 
shaped, containing fragments of wheel and hand-mac le 
pottery, loom-weights, and pot-boilers, the whole pointing to 
the occupation of the site in the first century of our era һу 
the sunk dwellings of native Britons. The excavations have 
revealed the existence of further small pits, which were 
probably used as hearths, and what appears to have been an 
actual pit dwelling, approached by steps cut in the gravel. 


THE new hospital at Falkirk, situated close to the old build- 
ing, has been designed by the burgh survevor—Mr. D. 
Ronald—and consists of four separate buildings, the erection 
of which has cost about £5,800. The exterior is of corru- 
gated iron with a lining of plaster work, and a verandah 
runs along the south side of each building. For heating 
Shorlands down-draughts grates and steam radiators, heated 
with gas, have been provided, while ventilation is given by 
inlets on the walls and outlets on the ceilings. The porter's 
lodge, at the south end of the grounds, coniains а public 
waiting-room for the use of patients. friends. 


CARSON'S 
PAINTS. 


MURALINE, 


THE Washable Water Paint. 


SOLD IN A POWDER. 
DOES NOT DETERIORATE. 
UNEQUALLED SURFACE. 
LIME RESISTING. 


JAPOLITE, 


THE Premier White Japan. 
EASIEST ENAMEL TO APPLY. 
SAVES ONE-THIRD OF LABOUR. 


PERFECT FLOW AND FINISH. 
DOES NOT BLOOM. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 


Grove Works, BATTERSEA, 


LON DON, S.W. ' 
and BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


Telegrams: 
"Carsons, London." 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, Ltd. (45, Great 
Charles Street), send us a catalogue (472 pp.) of “electric 
fittings,” containing illustrations of many admirable designs 
of brackets, pendants, ceiling fittings, table lamps, floor 
standards, and fittings for outside use. We give herewith 


an illustration of this firm’s work, in connection with Messrs. 
Debenham and Freebody's new premises in Wigmore Street. 


HOUGHTON SCHOOLS, co. Durham, are being ventilated by 
means of Shorland's patent extract ventilators, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. -- 

UNDER the direction of Messrs. J. G. Thomas and Sons, 
architects, Abergavenny, the “Boyle” system of natural 
ventilation, embracing the latest patent *air-pump" ventila- 
tors, has been applied to the Masonic Hall, Abergavenny. 


MESSRS. WM. Potts AND Sons, T,TD., clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds.and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received orders 10 
make and fix a clock for Rillington Parish Church. near 
York. It is to be made generally from the late Lord Grim- 
thorpe's designs and plans, and strikes the hours on the 
large bell, and shows the time upon one external dial. 

Tue British Doloment Co., Ltd., Caxton House, Westmin- 
ster, 5.W., send us a catalogue of their patent jointiess floor- 
mg. This is а new form of floor covering, specially sut- 
able for hospitals. schools, and public buildings, and can 
be laid on any surface whether concrete, cement, or wood. 
Amongst some of the buildings where Doloment has recent 
been laid, may be mentioned the Union Jack Club, London: 
Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich; Dundee Infirmary ; Clark 5 
Mills, Paisley; and Waldorf Hotel, London. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL OLIMATHS, 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN -PLY. 


The best Underliniag on the Market. | Used by leading Architects, See next Issue. 


AGENTS FOR 
A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non. 
conductor, and cheap. Ап excellent 
substitute for slates, galvanised iron, 


[ | А wire-wove translucent glazing material C h | А 
пе tiles, ete. 


an excellent. SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS, A 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible and 
stands extremes of heat and cold. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


EXAMINATIONS will be held on 


Applications must be sent in on or before the 25th April. 


The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 15th, 16tb, 18th and 19th 
June, 1908. Applications must be sent in on or before the 25th April. 
The FINAL and SP£CIAL EXAMINATIONS on the 25th, 26th, 27th, 


29th, 3oth June, 2nd and зга July, 1908. Applications must be sent 


with the necessary fees, must 
all of which are to be addressed to the 


in on or betore the 23rd May, 1908. 
The Testimonies of Study, etc, 
accompany the applications, 


Lass Set 
9, Conduit Street, 


London, 
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IAN MACALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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A LOST CHANCE, 


E cannot congratulate anybody on the result of the 


Marble Arch improvement from an architectural 


point of view. The arch seems to have less rela- 


tion to its surroundings than ever, and to have no function 


now at all, except as affording an island rest for foot 
passengers.. A pair of ceremonial gates is placed at some 


distance behind the arch, but it will not seem the least 
necessary to open the arch gates at all now. 


some cohesion and quality about it, but the present one- 


sided arrangement, though it may add something to the 
public convenience, adds nothing to the beauty or dignity 


of the locality. This is a good illustration of the way in 
which we muddle things in this country. Why the authori- 
ties did not obtain the advice of Sir Aston Webb or Mr. 
Belcher, or some other capable architect, to prevent such an 
inept and characterless result, we cannot imagine. 


nothing. The Royal Institute of British Architects would, 
perhaps, have helped in that way. But a fee of five 
hundred guineas would have been well spent in getting а 
design which would have reflected some credit on our 
capacity for laying-out cities. 
cost much, if anything, more, but even a comparatively 
small extra outlay would have produced a fine place, such as 
a hundred continental cities possess. Where does the fault 
lie in such a lamentable case as this? Does not this betray 
a striking lack of determination on the part of the London 


County Council to seize upon every legitimate and opportune 


occasion to give artistic form to the great city which they 
control? But, and if, they do not rise to these occasions, 
surely it is time that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
voiced the opinion of capable architects on the subject? 
We may well ask whether this is not one of the best reasons 
for its existence. We have no great admiration for any 
body whose sole or chief reason for existence is the collection 
of subscriptions, and the creation of a placid but useless 
dignity. It is easy enough to give reasons for doing nothing. 
But if we are all too afraid of our dignity and ease to risk 
any sort of plain speaking, or, if needful, of conflict with 
authorities, how shall we ever secure any reforms? One after 
another these fine opportunities are being missed, and we are 
beginning to feel, for our part, that the responsibility is, after 
all, greater for those who know, than for those who are con- 
'inually exhibiting, perhaps, only a blind ignorance of 
great possibilities. We have amongst our friends and 
readers those whose opinions and abilities we greatly 
esteem. Is there none amongst them willing to make a 
protest against this foolish waste of splendid chances? What 
is the good to London that it possesses architects like 
Messrs. Belcher, Pite, Simpson, Webb, and Waterhouse, who 
could do so much to illustrate the way to make it a fine city, 
if opportunities and lost chances like the above are allowed 
to pass unheeded and without protest from those who by 
their ability and influence owe a duty to the State? — 
ж— | 


SUNDERLAND Rural Council have resolved to borrow money 


for an extensive housing scheme at Ryhope and Silksworth, 
to cost Ж 21, 500. | | 
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the following dates:—The 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 15th and 16th June, 1908. 


Mr. Speaight 
did suggest a genuinely architectural scheme at first, with 


They 
might even have obtained the services of somebody for 


It is not that it need have 
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HONESTY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


By Chas. Е. A. VovsEY. 


HE leading article in the BRITISH ARCHITECT last 
week, on “Honesty of Construction,” raises many 
points of great interest and importance. Before we 

can cure an evil, it is necessary to ascertain accurately from 

whence the evil springs, and so we are led to observe that 
much dishonesty of construction is caused by the shop- 
keepers. There are two classes, those with well-established 
reputations, who need not to appeal to the casual passer-by 
by large display, and those with little or no reputation, who 
need to advertise all their wares to catch the casual traveller. 

He relies more on appearances than quality, and for the most 

part appeals to the general mass «* the people, and to no 

particular good taste. To this latter (and by far the larger 

class), the greatest possible display of plateglass 15 

essential. His casual customer will not enter his shop until 

he has seen something attractive outside; often a little ticket 
bearing the price is the only bait necessary. His thirst for 

à bargain is enough to attract him in. This class of shop- 

keeper will not consider the charm of the screen, or the 

grill, which centuries have proved so valuable in 
enhancing the effect of riches behind. Не will not even 
understand that when anyone peers through a shop window, 
jhe area of glass seen through ай any one glance never 
exceeds nine square inches; generally, it is less, and if the 
whole shop window were divided into squares of nine inches, 
everything in the window would be made ten times more 
attractive. Not understanding this, he objects to the reduc- 
tion of every inch of glass surface, and expects the architect 
to reduce his structural necessities to the minimum size ; and 
by way of hiding them, he will often cloak them in looking 
glass. It is the one thought of naked aggressive display 
and indecent obtrusion of wares which dominates: his mind 
and has prevented any thought being given to dishonesty of: 
construction, to which the satisfying of his desire gives rise. 

If the love of being truly sincere and openly straight- 
forward was allowed to dominate over the love of gam and 
worldly success, not only shopkeepers, but architects, would 
cease from false expression of all kinds. Renaissance archi- 


tecture would not long be popular, because it was born in 


an age of falsehood, and is false to our climatic conditions. 
Until architecture is regarded from an ethical point of view, 
we shall see very little advance. 

What little improvement we have made in the last 50 
years has been in our planning of our domestic buildings, 
because men have been driven by altered conditions of life, 
to seek fitness by the use of their own God-given faculties, to 
evolve what was needed for modern life from the conditions 
around them. In this respect we have gone back to the 
best tradition of old times. For in al] the best periods of 
architecture, that was the process. Blind copying of 
hackneved forms, or frivolous recombinations of old ones, is 
no true expression of modern needs, and can only end in 
such theatrical shams as our present-day "shirt-front" archi- 
бесінге, in which there is nothing true but its impertinence. 


i = i 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OST educated architects will regret if Devonshire | 
House disappears. It has been said that the 
county council are to tum it into a museum, but: 

such a very valuable site as that which it occupies is almost 
sure to come into the market. Ап hotel there would certainly 
be a very popular one—for a time. Imagine a London 
hotel with a garden behind, and a well-planned forecourt to 
Piccadilly, whence visitors could watch the arrivals and 
departures and the interesting traffic past the Green Park. 
The gardens behind the house, moreover, would be delight- 
ful, and the imagination of the architect is quickened when 
he thinks of the possibilities of such a site. | 


“RUSKIN as Artist" was the subject of an interesting lecture 
delivered last week by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, before the 
members of the Ruskin Society, in the Queen's College 
Birmingham. . As writer, art critic, and philosopher, Ruskin 
—said Mr. Spielmann—is now probably at his just worth, - 
but as an artist he had been less considered. Those who ` 
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joined in praise of him would consider it strange to think 
of him as a failure, yet that he so considered himself at times 
there was no doubt. Self-accused of a mis-spent life, he now 
and again lamenied the lines he had followed. As he 
expressed it himself, he might have done something in art if 
he had not attempted word-painting and pen-preaching. 
Herkomer, alluding to Ruskin's drawings, said he did not 
finish his work to the edges, but it was not in drawing alone 
that he did not so finish his work. Аз an artist he was 
analytical rather than complete; and it was characteristic of 
him that with his vivid mentality he should so often have 
failed to force himself to complete what he had begun. In 
his work as an artist there was always some object beside 
the beauty of the drawing that he thought of first. When he 
drew mountains it was to : ^ow their beauty, and not that of 
his own handiwork. There was ample testimony in his work 
that he practised the humility he preached, for his object 
was to display not his own skill, but that of others. While 
he loved composition in others, it was difficult to imagine 
him taking the liberty with landscape that Tumer took. 
His tendency was to throw the whole blame on nature for her 
appearance. Thus it came about that Ruskin's flowers were 
poeiic botany, his skies were poetic meteorology, his rocks 
poetic geology, and his arabesque poetic geometry. He 
was too much of a philosopher to become a complete artist, 
just as he was too much of an artist to become a complete 
philosopher. But perhaps the most notable aspect of his 
failure as an artist was his failure to study the drawing of 
the human figure. The cities that he drew were cities of 
the dead, and the landscapes for the most pari were un- 
trodden by the foot of man. Mr. Spielmann went on to deal 
in detail with Ruskins drawings, reproductions of which 
were shown on the screen. He pointed out that they repre- 
sented the work of Ruskin's life in stages— namely, as scholar, 
student, demonstrator and recorder, teacher and artist—- 
and the lecturer dwelt appreciatively on their excellencies 
and characteristics. 

Тне “ Chronicle" says:—The popular feeling over the Nasi 
case has scarcely subsided when another big national scandal 
has been forced upon the attention of the couniry in the 
revelations of a Parliamentary Commission relating to the 
gross mismanagement of Staie funds in the erection of the 
new Palace of Justice in Rome. This mammoth and 
absurdly over-decorated Renaissance building which rises on 
the banks of the Tiber over against the Castle of San 
Angelo was begun nineteen years ago. It was to be com- 
pleted within six years, at a total outlay of £320,000. It 
is still far from finished, but has already cost over a million 
sterling, while it is calculated that a further £600,000 will 
be swallowed up in putting the finishing touches. Moreover, 
the contractors have succeeded in obtaining judgment against 
the State Administration for a sum close upon a quarter of 
a million sterling for work beyond the limits of their agree- 
ment. When the works were much too far advanced to be 
stopped, it was realised that the plans were altogether un- 
suitable for law courts, and a subsequent project for con- 
verting the huge pile into Houses of Parliamert had to be 
abandoned as ever more impracticable, since utility has been 
so sacrificed to architectural caprice that there is not a 
decent-sized hall in the whole block. А similar wicked waste 
of public money is observable in regard to the unfinished 
national monument to King Victor Emmanuel, which has 
been in building on the slopes of Capitoline Hil! during a 
couple of decades. The Parliamentary Commission attri- 


butes this costly fiasco to the neglect of previous Ministers of 
Public Works. 


THE redecorating which goes on at this period of the year 
is every season being better catered for, and there is now a 
very wide range of material to choose from for the decorating 
of walls and ceilings. We have had before us the sample 
books of Messrs. S. M. Bryde and Co., and amongst them 
find a marvellous range of choice. The effects of grain and 
texture now available, even in comparatively cheap papers, 
are very varied and good. In the increasing desire for 
simple patterns, and even for the entire absence of pattern, 
it is necessary to cater for a simpler taste, and in the 
books before us we find many examples of admirably simple 
and effective production, in which tone and colour are 
quite satisfactory, without the least trace of ornament. We 
think that Messrs. Bryde have been very successful in this 


matter of producing simple effects in grain tone and colour, 
Their silk fibre materials, a half-a-crown a piece, are 
admirable, and are produced in good colours. Amongst the 
many examples, we were struck with a paper of the colour 
and texture of oatmeal. This is half-a-crown a piece. 
There are, in fact, several items in No. 6 book, which we are 
sure would interest our readers, which appear to us to be 
both new and good, the texture effects being often extremely 
good. In No. 7 book there is a capital brown paper. at 
one shilling per piece. In the same book are some good 
ceiling patterns, which, being pointed in silver on a white 
or ivory ground, in a lightly designed pattern, will produce 
i dainty and refined effect. Messrs. Bryde have erected 
new premises in Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C. Their 
London showrooms are admirably arranged, and they inform 
us that they have all the designs appearing in their various 
pattern books stocked there. 


AT Christie's, on Saturday, were sold the pictures of the 
late Mr. T. H. Ismay, water-colour drawings, the property 
of Sir A. Acland-Hood, M.P., and other properties. The 
total amount realised for 134 lots was £31,890 135. The 
Turners brought altogether £12,415, the oil-painting, “ The 
Beach at Hastings,” realising 6,000 guineas of this sum. 
Among other pictures, an example of J. Linnell, sen., 
brought 2,150 guineas. 


THE following appeared in “The Times":—To my mind the 
most appropriate spot for the Shakespeare memorial would 
be one in view of the London which Shakespeare knew, on 
the banks of the river which he passed over and upon for 
many a year, and not far from the place on which his plays 
were given and in which he himself trod the boards. A new 
municipal palace is to be erected on the sourthern side of 
the river; surely room could be found in front of that 
building to place the Shakespeare memorial? When the 
southern side of the river is cleared of the hideous factories 
and wharves which now make it an eyesore and its shore 
made as noble as is the opposite embankment, I picture 
to myself a group of buildings of splendid appearance, in 
front of whose colonnades would be a monument of which 
the British people may be content. There stands in the 
centre of the great court of Trinity College, Cambndge. 
a fountain crowned by a richly-decorated top, graceful in 
form and perfect in propontion—this is perhaps the best 
specimen of purely English Renaissance work we have, and 
dates from the year in which Hamlet was written. Greyly 
sombre is the tone of its stones, which three centuries have 
respected; the once white stone is almost as black as St. 
Pauls. Methinks that à noble shrine would be effected were 
this stately old fountain to be copied on a colossal scale, and 
built of British. and colonial marbles and granite, with a 
roof of bronze. Instead of some 3oft. in height, the en- 
larged copy should rise at least twice again as high, and be 
placed on a flight of marble steps, and within would rest 
the sculptured effigy of him who “was not of an age, but for 
all time.”—RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 


* 
COMPETITIONS. 


T Wednesday's meeting of Sunderland Town Council. 

the Education Committee reported having received 

the report of Мг. A. W. S. Cross, М.А. 
F.R.I.B.A., the assessor appointed to assist them in the 
adjudication upon the designs submitted in local competi- 
tion for the proposed extensions to the Technical College for 
Engineering, Laboratories, and Day Training College. 
and recommended the council to award the prizes according to 
such report, viz., first prize, Design No. 5 (Messrs. Brown 
and Spain); and second prize, Design No. 6 (Messrs, Vaux 


and Marks). The committees recommendation was 
endorsed. ; 


Or the 27 designs submitted in the competition for Alexandra 
Park School, Fishbonds, Bristol (W. L. Bernard, 
F.R.T.B.A., assessor), that of Messrs. Rodway and Dening. 
of 28, Baldwin Street, Bristol, has been adopted. The estt 
mated cost of the school, which is to accommodate 600 


scholars, is £7,000, less £150 if built of stone instead ol 
brick. 


. in a limited competition by Mr. 
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j of the David Lewis Epileptic Colony, War- | for Norwegian granite. The true reasons are well known to 
Bur poU iy es Edge, have chosen ә scheme, submitted | most people in the trade, and the more pertinent can be 
| С. Н. Willoughby, | summarised as follows:— — кот 
ester, for the pro 1 additions, to 1. The quarries are situate alongside deep wa t 
= 2 FOE fjords, enabling the granite to be loaded direct into steamers, 
| with practically no transport charges. 

2. There is no overburden at the quarries, therefore no 
cost of removing waste, etc. 

3. Norway being also a timber exporting country, the com- 
bined shipment renders freights very cheap, timber giving 
bulk, and granite the weight. | 

4. The granite is uniform and homogeneous, and splits so 
truly in horizontal and vertical beds, that the amount of 
waste is infinitesimal. 

5. There are no heavy royalties or interest to pay on 
heavy capital expenditure. | 

All quarrymen know what the above advantages mean in 
relation to cost. Summed up in one word, they can be 
ascribed to "Nature," certainly not to "sweated labour." 
The capital in the Norwegian granite industry is largely 
provided by Englishmen, some of whom also have con- 
siderable interest in quarries in the United Kingdom.—We 
are, Sir, your obedient servants, | 

HERBERT L. WETTERN, FRED. R. WETTERN. 
(Trading as Blichfeldt and Co.). 


— ————— 
THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


HE Establishment Committee of the London Countv 
Council have issued a report in which they state that 
they are now in a position to ask the council to decide 

definitely as to what shall be done about the building of the 
proposed County Hall. 

As to the present position of affairs, they point out that 
the Thames Conservators have forwarded a tracing showing 
the line in respect of which they will be prepared to grant 
a licence, on certain conditions, for the embankment wall 
when the council is in a position to apply for a licence, 
This line will increase the area of the site by about half an 
acre, making the total] area of the site 6.38 acres, and the 
area of the land to the reclaimed 2.38 acres. The council 
now finds itself provided both with a site and with an 
architect (Mr. Ralph Knott) to act in conjunction with the 
counoil's official architect, and it only remains to be decided 
how the site shall be utilised. Basing their calculations on 
the council's existing duties, the committee have prepared 
a schedule embodying the conclusions they have reached. Іп 
allotting accommodation for the staff thev have provided for 
all additiens which could fairly be foreseen in the near 
future; and they have allowed in most departments a per- 
centage over and above such additions to meet the probable 
subsequent growth of the work from normal causes. 

In the accommodation for the use of members they had 
made provision for the increase of numbers up to about 200 
and for an increase of about 25 per cent. over the present 
central staff of 2,100. Тһе most convenient method of 
carrying out the proposals, thev think, would be to erect a 
building to which subsequent additions of greater or less 
extent could be made. They were, however, advised that 
such a method of proceeding would be fatal to the harmony 
and beauty of the design, depending as it must for its prin- 
cipal effect on the proportion and disposition of its parts. 
They were faced, therefore, with the alternatives of either 
placing a completed building on the smaller site; or of 
erecting so much of Mr. Knott’s whole design, with any 
necessary modification the council might decide on hereafter, 
as would extend from Westminster Bridge Road to the 
premises of Holloway Brothers. Тһе figures with which 
thev had to deal were the following : —Accommodation is at 
present required for 137 members and 2,100 staff; the 
schedule contains particulars of accommodation. for 200 
members and 2,640 staff (approximate) ; on the site, exclud- 
ing the area of Holloway Brothers’ premises, but including 
the building area gained by the improvement in Belvedere 
Road, accommodation can be provided for 200 members and 
2,270 staff; on the whole site, including the improvement 
area, accommodation can be provided for 200 members and 
2,850 staff. | 

The council could not now escape from ultimately acquir- 
ing the premises of Holloway Brothers, and, in these circum- 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS: 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY'S. 


WALLACE AND GIBSON, Architects. 


WE continue our illustrations of this lately-completed build- 
ing, a full description of which we have already given. One 
of our sketches this week illustrates the skilful way in which 
the softs and inclosures of the grand staircase have been 
designed. The bronze hand-railing is shown in detail in this 
sketch. It is an effective piece of metalwork, modelled and 
executed with considerable refinement of detait and finish, 
and adds much to the decorative effect of the grand stair- 
case, which it incloses from the first basement up to the 
highest floor but one. 

The appearance of the ground floor vestibule and the 
commencement of the grand staircase are also illustrated 


this week. 


“LUCKLEY,” WOKINGHAM. 


ERNEST NEWTON, Architect. 


THIS is one of the most recently completed of Mr. Newton's 
houses, and is a very pleasing example of his practice. It 
has the character of that interesting phase of English work 
following the Tudor period, and with its low elevation and 
breadth of effect presents a singularly good result. It is 
siiuated on a charming site, amongst tall trees, and, both 
as regards its form and mass, амі the colour effect, in 
varying tones of red, it ranks amongst Mr. Newton's best 
works. Its interior has a good deal of interest, and some- 
thing of this may be gathered from the illustrations and 
descriptions in the “Idler” for April, in the series of 
" Modern Homes," by Mr. Raffles Davison. 


— — 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
MESSRS. HOLLOWAY BROS.’ PREMISES. 


To the Editor of THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR Sir,—You are doubtless aware that the London 
County Council obtained powers in their County Office Site 
(London) Act, 1906, to acquire, compulsorily, certain pre- 
mises in Belvedere Road, for the purpose of a site for the 
new county hall, our works and offices here being included 
amongst the properties to be taken. Тһе arbitration pro- 
ceedings with regard to our premises, which have been in 
progress for a considerable time, are at length completed, 
and we are now in a position to inform vou that we have 
arranged to continue in occupation of our works and offices 
under a lease from the council, so that the business will be 
carried on without interruption, ав heretofore.—We are. 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

HOLLOWAY BROTHERS (LONDON), LTD. 


Belvedere Road, S.E., April 3, 1908. 
NORWEGIAN GRANITE. 


To the Editor of THe BritisH ARCHITECT. 


SIR, —Às statements have been made, generally by persons 
having either personal or political motives to setve, that 
‘the low prices quoted for Norwegian granite are due to the 
employment of “sweated labour” at the quarries, we ask an 
Opportunity to give direct and absolute contradiction to this 
baseless assertion. The Norwegian granite masons can and 
do eam more money than British masons. Trades Unionism 
among them is much more general than is the case with the 
same class of workmen in this country. The question - of 
Wages is far from being the cause of the low prices quoted 
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stances, they could not recommend the council to sacrifice 
the large sum represented by trade compensation, etc., pay- 
able to that firm and to attempt to dispose of the site. They 
had no alternative, therefore, but to look to the future ex- 
tension of the County Hall over some part, at any rate, of 
the northern end of the site. They were consequently led to 
the conclusion that the council must accept in its main out- 
lines the scheme as it now stood; but they were decidedly 
of opinion that at would be unwise to proceed to carry out 
that pontion of it which related to the northern end of the 
site until such time as the growth of the council’s staff had 
made it imperative to provide more accommodation. 

The original scheme approved by the council was estimated 
to cost £1,706,000, whereas the cost of the present proposal 
was £1,412,000 (excluding any expenditure in connection 
with the area occupied by Holloway Brothers). 


The committee recommend the council to accept the 
amended scheme, and, urging the necessity of stanting at the 


earliest moment with the building operations, ask for a pre- 
liminary vote of £ 13,000 for Mr, Knott's fees and а quantity 
survey. | 

The Finance Committee in their report upon the financial 


bearing of the proposal express their concurrence in the course 


the Establishment Committee are recommending. They 
point out that the ultimate increase in the net charge on the 
county rate beyond what was bemg now actually paid would 
be about £39,000 a year, or less than a 4d. rate, which 
would decrease as the debt was paid off. But in making any 
comparison of cost and "saving it must be borne in mind that 


the present scattered condition of the offices caused much 
mconvenience and 1055 of time, which could mot be ex- 


pressed in figures. 


— —* 
THE LONDON COUNTY-HALL SITE. . 


MR. SAMUEL WALKER’S AWARD. 
R. SAMUEL WALKER (Messrs. S. Walker and 
Son, Moorgate Street) has made his award in the 
arbitration with respect to the compensation to be 
paid to Messrs. Holloway Brothers, Limited, by the London 


County Council for the firm's riverside works adjacent to 
Westminster Bridge, required as part of the: site for the: 
Mr. Edward Morten and. 


proposed county hall for London. 
Mr. Hugh Sturges appeared for the claimants; Sir Edward 


Boyle, K.C., and Mr. H. Courthope-Munroe for the county. 


council. 

The claimants in January, 1907, delivered particulars of 
their claim as follows:—Land and buildings, £60,000 ; 
fixed machinery and fixtures, £15,000; removal of fixed 


plant, stock, and depreciation, 44,500; principals’ те’ 


during the two years spent in organising the removal and! 


fitting up in the new premises, £,2,250; and loss of trade, 


£150,000, The claim amounted, however, to approximately 
£200,000, which was inclusive of 13 years’ purchase of 


the profits. 


Among the experts for the claimants were Mr. Howard. 


Martin (Messrs. Thurgood and Martin), Mr. F. Terry 


Horsey (Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons, and Cassell), Sir: 


William Dunn, Mr. Leslie R. Vigers (Messrs. Vipers and 
Со). and Mr. Howard Chatfeild. Clarke, F.R.I. B. A... the 
last-named giving a valuation of £51,558 for the premises, 
inclusive of the customary addition. of то per cent. for 


compulsory sale, £5,478 for two years’ rent of site of new 


premises while being prepared for occupation, and adding. 


items for superintendence of new works and buildings, and 
for cost of removal and depreciation of plant and materials. 
To this had to be added such sum as might be found in 
respect of loss of. profits by removal to new premises (14 
vears’ purchase), his total, exclusive of the last item, being 
61.552. Mr. James Carmichael (past president of the 
London Master Builders’ Association) and other witnesses 
also gave evidence. 

On behalf of the county council evidence was given by Mr. 
| Andrew Young (valuer to that body), estimating the total 
compensation payable at £56,706. It included £30,980 
for the leasehold interest and £20,000 for trade disturbance 
and inconvenience due to removal. Mr. B. Anson Breach 
(Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, Galesworthv. 
and Co.) Mr. Daniel. Watnev (past president of the Sur- 
vevors Institution), Mr. Edward Tewson (Messrs. Deben- 
ham, Tewson, Richardson and Co.), and Mr. Alexander 


.. 


Rose Stenning, F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Stenning and Partners), 
also gave valuations. 

In closing the claimants’ case Mr. Morten asked for 
£2,000 for loss of principals’ time during the time devoted 
to re-establishment in new premises, and. the various agreed 
and other items which his witnesses had enumerated. As 
to the trade disturbance, he submitted that there was no 
justification for naming a round sum of £520,000, but that 
the ordinary «method of years’ purchase should be followed, 
and that the firm was entitled to 14 years’ purchase of their 
profits, equivalent to 114,345. That, together with 
£50,295 for the leasehold interest, £2,500 for removal of 
stock and plami, £4,000 for the rent of the site of the new 
premises, and £2,000 for loss of principals time, amounted 
to an aggregate of £173,077, to which must be added 
£2,755, the agreed amounts. 

Mr. Walker's award is as follows:— 

(1) For leasehold interest and for agreed value 
of buildings, including 10 per cent. for 


compulsory sale Ss En ... 544,107 
(2) For compensation for damage, whether bv 

disturbance of the business or by removal 

of the stock or plant or otherwise 50,512 
(3) By consent, for foundations under machinery 

amd fixed plant below ground level of the 

various buildings ... геј e ; 1,07$ 
(4) Bv consent, for tenant's fittings, fixtures, and 

planned furniture, and electric wiring and 

fittings as agreed 1,680 

Total compensation ... 297,374 


| ---ж--- 
GRANITE FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


HE General Purposes Committee of Birmingham City 
Council have issued their repori—in accordance with 
the instruction at the last meeting of the council—to 

consider whether it would not be possible to use British 
in preference to Norwegian granite for the council house 
extension scheme. The committee gave the following par- 
ticulars of the respective prices:—Norwegian (Grey Royal), 
Cooper, Wettem, and Co., 47,137. Cornish (Penryn), 
John Freeman, £6,452; Cornish (Carnsew), John Freeman, 
46.794; Cornish (Colebarrow), John Freeman, £6,794; 
Scotch (Aberdeen), John Fyfe, Ltd., £7,774; Scotch (Dal- 
beattie), D. К. and J. Newall, £9,088. The price of 
Norwegian Grev' Royal worked in Great Britain would be 
48.560. 

The committee repeated the architects’ reasons for pre- 
ferring Norwegian granite, on the grounds of durability, and 
better appearance and colour than Cornish. The committee 
stated also that next to the Norwegian granite, the architects 
were of opinion that the sample submitted by John Fyfe, Ltd., 
of Aberdeen, should have the chief consideration of the 
committee. They considered that this Scotch granite was 
much to be preferred to Cornish; the stone was closer 
grained, more even and darker in colour than the Cornisi 
variety, and, further, it had not the large black and white 
ervstals so common in the West country stone, and which 
caused irregularities in the finished surface. The new London 
premises of the Northern Assurance Company had been 
entirely faced with stone from John Fyfe's quarries, and after 
a most careful comparison of this with buiklings faced with 
Cornish, the architects were confident in advising as to the 
superior quality of Aberdeen stone. They had always ге 
garded the North-country granite as very nearly equal to the 
Norwegian, but the element of cost had always favoured the 
latter. The present quotation, however, was only 8 per cent. 
in excess. | 

“The effect of the architects’ various reports," the com- 
mittee report continues, “is that apart from the question of 
price, and considering only the suitability of the granite for 
the purpose intended, they place Norwegian first, Aberdeen 
second, and Mr. John Freeman's .Cornish third ; ali of these 
being preferable to Darley Dale stone. They would un- 
hesitatingly give the. preference to British worked stone were 
al other considerations equal, but this cannot be said to be 
so in this case. They are therefore unable to depart from 
the advice originally given to the council to use Norwegian 
granite. 
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RUGBY CEMENT. 


N the ist inst. the Court of Appeal had before them 
two appeals from a decision of Mr. Justice Bray in 
the matter of an arbitration between the Rugby Port- | 

land Cement Company and the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. Іп this case the Cement Company 
| claimed a large sum from the ralavay company for the pur- 
А chase by the latter of certain limestone and minerals. ‘The 
claimants were the owners of land in a limestone district near 

Rugby, and they sold part of it to the railway company 

under the latter's spec tal Aet of 1885, which authorised. the 

making of the line trom Birmingham to London. Under the 

Act all limestone and minerals were exe epted from the pur- 

chase. The claimants erected a factory on their land ad- 

joining the land so acquired by the railway company, and 

gave notice to the company that they intended to work cer- 

tain limestone near to and under the railway. The company 

a gave two notices to treat, one for the pure hase of the lime- 
stone near the railway 2nd the other for the purchase of the 

limestone under the railway. With regard to both sets of 
stone the claimants contended before the: arbitrator that the 
value of the stone to them as the owners was to be assessed 
on the basis of what they might fairly be expected to have 
made out of it by working it in the ordinary and reasonable 
manner in which it would have ‘been worked but for the 
notices to treat. On the other hand, the railway company 
said the claimants were entitlid to only the market value of 
the stone. The arbitrator, who made his award im the form 
of a special case, fixed the purchase monec. for the sets of 


i stone at 0523 and 4.896 respeetively if the railw av Con- 
and at £6.0;4 and £9.180 


pany’s contention were right, 
respectively if the claimants’ contention were right. The 
special case was argued before Мг. Justice Bray, who held 


that the скитат were entitled to the two smaller sums 


only, having regard to the fact that they had large quantities 
of stone equally convenient and accessible, and also having 
regard to the fact that, іп the ordinary course of working. 
they would have sufficient stone for a large number of vears, 
and that the loss of the stone would only affect them after 
a long period of years. The claimants now appealed, and 
contended that they should have been awarded the two 
larger sums. There was а cross appeal by the railway com- 
pany, who submitted in. regard to the stone, as the company 
contended, would be in contravention of. their special Act. 


The hearing was adjourned. 


ж 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


А“ action was brought by the plaintiffs for an injunction 


to restrain the defendant from obstructing their 
ancient lights. The plaintiffs were the owners and 
occupiers respectively of a publichouse in Tiviot Dale, Stock- 
port, and the defendant was both owner and occupier of 


premises adjoining the plaintiffs publichouse on the 
north rly side thereof. The vards at the back of the two 


properties were divided by a wall: upon which ths defendant 
had recently erected a hoarding, which constituted the alleged 
obstruction. This hoarding stood near to. and at right 
angles with, the plaintiffs? M room window, which f: aced 
west and parallel to, but not. directly opposite, certain other 
windows of the plaintiffs. It was in re spect of the alleged 
obstruction of all these windows that the action was brough!, 

but only the smokeroom window was considered by the Vice- 

Chancellor to be interfered with. The windows themselves 
were not ald, the plaintiffs premises having been rebuilt in 
1896. Before the re ‘building the smoke-room had been a 
kitchen. It was admitted that each of the windows т 
question incorporated part only of an ancient window. and also 
that the greater part of each window was new and entitled 
to no protectio In the case of the smokeroom the window 
Was 452 square feet in area and included in its bottom cornet 
73 square feet of an ancient window, which had been about 
14 square feet in extent. Cenflic tings evidence Was given as 
to the amount of interference with licht caused by the hoard- 

ing and as to the present condition of the rooms. The Vice- 
Chancellor personally visited the premises. 

Mr. Radford, for the plaintiffs, —If there is a really sub- 
stantial diminution of light in the smoke-room the plaintiffs 
must succeed. The plaintiffs cannot lose their rights by 
increasing the size of the window. 
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| Mr. J. H. Cunliffe, for the defendant.—The plaintiffs 
| cannot succeed unless they can show they have not sufficient 
‚ light left for ordinary purposes of inhabitancy and business. 
| The Vice-Chancellor, in giving judgment last week, alter 
| discussing the evidence and the arguments, proceeded as 
| follows :—I have come to the following conclusions of fact :— 
| (1) That the hoarding would have caused a nuisance within 
the meaning of * Colls v. Home and 2. Stores " to the 
old kitchen as lighted by the old window; (2) that if the 
smoking-room had been in existence to-day lighted by only 


| the old Td there would have been no answer to an action 


based on the hoarding ; (3) that the hoarding has very largely 
diminished the amount of light coming into the new window 
generally, and that such diminution is principally caused by 
the obstruction of that portion of the new window coincident 
with the portion of the ald window; (4) that if the hoarding - 
were taken down the smoke-room would not have more light 
than would be reasonably required for such a room, whether 
used—-as at the present time—as а smoke-room or а kitchen; 
and (5) that the plaintiffs by the alteration and enlargement 
of the window have not thrown upon the defendant any greater 
burden than was upon him before the old house was pulled 
down. . . . 

In my opinion the result of the case law as it now stands 15 
as follows :—(1) A man cannot by reducing his ancient light 
throw a new burden, or increase an existing burden upon his 
neighbour; (2) а man by reducing his ancient light does not 
(unless it becomes a case of de minimus) lose his right to 
object to a building on his neighbour's land, which he might 
have objected to be fore such reduction, Dues the building 
does not seriously affect the reduced window: (3) the mere 
closing up of а part of an ancient window does nat confer 
N the owner of the servient tenement any right to erect 

t building which he could not lawfully have erected before 
ane reduction, unless he can show that the reduced window 
will not be affected by such building. Under the circum- 
stances I give judgment for the plaintiffs with costs. 


--Ж-- 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Northem Architec- 
tural Association was held at the headquarters—6, 
Higham Place, Neweastle—last week, Мг. А. B. 

Plummer (president) in the chair. 

The hon. secretary, Мг. C. S. Errington, 
49th. annual report of the council, which stated that 
present membership of the association was 253— members 
84, associates 86, and students 83—as against 250 at the 
close of 1906. Five excursions had been held during the 
past session, and these had been very successful; five ordinary 
meatings had been held, and in addition a conversazione and 
exhibition. After setting forth the successes of the students 
of the association in various examinations, the report states 
that in connection with the Roval Institute prize compei tions 
the council record with much pleasure the fact that Mr. B. 
Watson, an associate, secured the Arthur Cates prize, value 
40 guineas. Also that Мг. W. Milburn, jun.. a student, 
secured the Henry Saxon Snell prize. value бо guineas. Tt 
was a matter for general regret that the depression in the 
building and allied. trades was so great. there being little 
likelihood of an immediate Improvement, In view of this, 
the counail have received a representation from the Practice 
Committee expressing regret that so many voung men are 
entering the profession at the present time, and pointing out 
the effects of this overcrowding. The council feel it а duty 
to the ratepavers. broadly, and to the profession, personally, 
to protest most earnestly against the institusion of the large, 
costly. and permanent architectural staff set up bv the New- 

castle Corporation, knowing that if publie work was placed 
in ordinary competition the rate payers and the art of archi- 
tecture would be benefited. With the employment of private 
firms the costs would cease on the completion of the work, 
whereas the cost of the permanent. staff never ceases, and 
architects, who are all ratepayers. are contributing to funds 
the effect of which is causing them unemployment. The 
receipts for the past session, including a balance of £27 
4s. 74. carried forward, amounted to £177 3s. 54.. and the 
expenditure to 4,166 9s. gd., leaving a credit balance of 
£10 135. 84. The report was adopted. on the motion of 
Mr. J. Walton Tavlor, seconded by Mr. J. T. Brown. 


submitted the 
the 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing уеаг:-- 
President, Mr. G. T. Brown; vice-president, Mr. H. C. 
Charlewood; hon. secretary, Mr. C. S. Errington; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. R. Burns Dick ; hon. librarian, Mr. J. Bruce. 
Council:—Members: Mr. Н. G. Badenoch, Mr. J. T. 
Cackett, Mr. C. E. Oliver, Mr. J. Oswald, Mr. F. W. Rich, 
Mr. A. K. Tasker, Mr. J. Walton Tavlor; associates: Mr. 
J. W. Boyd, Mr. C. I. Greenhow, Mr. H. L. Hicks, 
Mr. M. G. Martinson, Mr. H. A. Wilson ; ex-officio members: 
Mr. A. B. Plummer, retiring president; Mr. H. Barnes, hon. 
local secretary for Tees-side; Mr. J. Moscrop, hon. local 
secretary for Darlington; Mr. J. H. Morton, hon. local 
secretary for South Shields; and Mr. J. Spain, hon. local 
secretary for Sunderland. 

The following prizes. awarded during the session, were 
presented :—Essay Competition, 1907.-151, value two 
guineas (“Verona”), Mr. G. E. Hunter; 2nd, value one 
guinea ("Swag"), Mr. А. S. Constable; hon. mention. value 
half a guinea (“Ziska”), Mr. G. C. Wingrove. Measured 
drawings, 1907.— Special prize, value one and a half guineas 
(“Bayette”), Mr. S. Ash; special prize. value one and a half 
guineas (“Sgraffitto”), Mr. G. E. Hunter. Architectural 
sketches, 1907.—ıst, value two guineas (“Spons”), Мг. В. 
Mauchlen; 2nd, value one guinea (“Fontes”), Mr. W. Mil- 
burn, jun. Glover Travelling Studentship. 1908.— Bronze 
medal, and subject to ceriain conditions being fulfilled, the 
sum of ten guineas (“Salome”), Mr. Н. M. Spence. 
Testimonies of Study, 1908.—Final Examination: ist, value 
two guineas (^Goo-Goo"). Mr. J. B. Cubev ; and, value one 
guinea (“Eriel”), Mr. A. Turnbull. Intermediate Examina- 
tion.— Ist, value two guineas (“Septembre”), Mr. W. Lawson ; 
and, value one guinea ("Spes"), Mr. J. McNicol; hon. men- 
tion ("Tempus Fugit’), Mr. N. Wiggell. 

One new member, two associates, and six students were 
elected, and a vote of thanks to the retiring officers and to 
the chairman concluded the business. 


——* 
THE ALLIED ARTISTS' ASSOCIATION. 


HIS recently-formed institution will hold its first annual 
London salon at the Roval Albert Hall in Julv. The 
claim of this association is that it is inimical to no 

existing society, its aim being "to link up various groups of 
artists for their common benefit, and for the furtherance of 
the best interests of art.” Among its founders are members 
of the New English Art Club, the International Society, the 
Roval Society of British Artists. the Institute of ОП Painters, 
the Roval Society of Painters in Water Colours, le Société 
des Artistes Francais. le Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
le Salon d'Automne, and le Société des Artistes Indepen- 
dants, and the Коул Academy and the Royal Scottish 
Academy are also represented, although, so far, the members 
drawn from the more modern societies. far outnumber the 
members of the older institutions. who have lent their sup- 
port to the movement. The two objects with which the 
association is founded are to enable artists “(1) to submit 
their work freely and without restriction to the judgment of 
the public, and (2) to unite, by adopting the principles of 
co-operation, in the defence and maintenance of their rights 
and properties." The rules show that members will not be 
altogether unrestricted in the exhibition of their work, as it 
is provided that the committee of management may veto 
works which in their unanimous opinion are Contrary to 
public morality and the interests of the association, but 
stress is laid on the necessity for а unanimous opimon in cases 
of this kind. The committee of management is a very small 
body, whereas the hanging committee will be до. The real 
point of differentiation between this and older institutions is 
that election is not the qualification for membership, and all 
artists who view the aims of the association with svmpathy 
are invited to join bv the simple process of paving a modest 
subscription. Membership carries with it the right to exhibit 
five works at the annual salon, two of which, if pictures, 
тау be hung on the line, and the hanging committee, who 
will be elected by exhibitors at a general meeting of members, 
do not appear to he empowered to veto any work on the 
score of demerit. Moreover, members will be able, if thev 
comply with certain reasonable requirements, to decide 
whether their work shall be grouped together, and, if so, in 


what order. The intention is that the maximum number 
of works which members will have the right to submit shall, 
if they be submitted in good faith, be hung at the annual 
salon. The veto of the committee of management, which is 
not concerned with zsthetic questions, will, it is expected, be 
exercised only in rare cases, and where there is obvious 
necessity, and the only other lunit on the freedom of mem. 
bers will be that imposed by the exigencies of the Space 
available, which will, however, be considerable. Опе ad- 
vantage, it is claimed, which the use of the Albert Hall will 
afford is that big decorative pictures whose size precludes 
exhibition elsewhere may be shown. Sculpture will be ex- 
hibited in the arena, as in the Paris salons, together with the 
decorative art exhibits, and six members nominated and 
elected by the sculptor members, who will act in concert 
with the hanging committee, will be specially charged with 
the placing of the sculpture and objets d'art. Ой paintings, 
'water-colours, drawings, etc., will be shown in bays and on 
screens in the main circular gallery, and also in four large 
crush rooms. The six sections into which the works to be 
submitted will be grouped are (1) painting; (2) sculpture, 
medallions, and engraving on precious stones; (3) etchings, 
engravings, and lithographs; (4) drawings, cartoons, water- 
colours, pastels, miniatures, stained glass, enamels, porce- 
lain, and faience; (5) architecture; and (6) applied art. 

To fulfil the second object of the association, it is pro 
posed to create, as soon as possible, reserve funds to protect, 
if necessary by legal action, the rights of members, and espe- 
cially to endeavour to effect an amendment in the present law 
relating to the copyright of works of art. To ensure that the 
interests of members shall be safeguarded from the possibility 
of anv one person or group of persons monopolising the 
profits of the undertaking. or acquiring undue power in it, 
the association has been registered, not as a joint-stock com- 
pany, but as an association incorporated under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts, whereby, whilst the liability of 
members is limited to their holdings, no single member is 
allowed to hold more than £200 in shares. Shares are of 
two classes, ordinarv and founders; the number of ordinary 
shares is unlimited, but the founders’ shares are limited to 
3,000. А commission of s per cent. will be charged on 
sales. ‘It is proposed that, after paying expenses and creat- 
ing such reserve funds as may be thought advisable, anv 
profit available for dividend shall be distributed in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds to the ordinary and one-third to 
founders’ shareholders, in accordance «with the registered 
rules. The business affairs of the association will be directed 
by a responsible committee of business men elected bw the 
shareholders.—“ Times.” 


ж 
ORIGINALITY AND TRADITION.* 


By Lewis F. Day. 

WAS disappointed to find, on the night of Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo’s lecture, that the discussion was confined to 
guests and older members of the profession, who may 

belong to the association, but who have practically “moved 
up.” 

Now if I had known that to be the practice, I should 
not, for all my respect for your president, have accepted the 
invitation to read vou a Paper. I have been assured that i5 
not the rule: it is only that voung men are shy in the 
presence of older ones. I understand and sympathise with 
that. But please believe T want vou not to be, to-night. The 
purpose of my Paper is to provoke vou into discussion. 
shall sav nothing but what I feel, and feel strong!y ; but I 
shall dwell upon the side that I think wants putting before 
the vounger generation. I look to you to do justice to the 
other апа perhaps to remind me of what older men are 
apt to forget. Тһе greatest compliment you can pay me Is 
not approve but to discuss what I have to sav. 

“For every age its own art!" That is a good motto. 

But what does it mean? Are we to understand by it that 
our art is, or ought to be, or can be, independent of the art 
before our time? I think not. On the contrary, it seems 10 
me it is, and must be, the natural outcome of it. I wonder 
how many of you want persuading that we are only then di 
the position to produce serious art of our own when we know 

ee ede 


«А Paper vead before the Architectural Association œn the 3rd inst. 
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something of what has already been done; and that the de- 
termination to do everything without reference to anything 
outside ourselves is—well—wrong-headed ! 

We are modern, it is argued, our arz, therefore, should be 
modern; we should endeavour to make it as modern as can 
be. 
Well, it is, and can't help being, modern. The question is 
whether we are, therefore. to force the “new” note, and make 
it always dominant? I think not. Sufficient for the day is 
the modernity thereof. : 

Do I mean to say that novelty in design is an evil? T 
mean to sav it works for good and evil upon art, according 
to the artist and his acceptation of it, and that it is a mis- 
take to make so much of it as many do. I would not rush 
to meet it, nor follow it blindly, nor try to outstrip it. 
When, for example, it is urged in the name of the new 
century that art should cut itself adrift from tradition, I 
should merely shrug my shoulders—did I not remember that 
[ was voung once, and perhaps green enough to take such 
advice ‘seriously and act upon it. 

Perhaps the most momentous danger ahead of modern art 
is that we seem to be losing hold of tradition. Some are 
aleady adrift, without a compass or a rudder, upon a sea 
of wild extravagance. 

There is a strong movement in the direction of indepen- 
dent design. I sympathise entirely with that. Onlv we have 
to buy our right to independence—and the price of it is 
knowledge. It is for want of knowledge that independence 
so often overstrains itself in the effort to stretch out into 
the new. 

I was in Sweden last vear— where architecture seems to be 
less tolerant of restraint than with us—and I found in Stock- 
holm quite a number of new buildings which arrest attention 
by their novelty. Their architect ds plainly a man of ability 
as well as of initiative. But the more one looked at them the 
more one felt what a pity it was that he was so anxious to 
be new, so afraid of doing anything that had heen done 
before, so determined to do nothing in the way it was 
usual to do it. | 

As if the usual way had not a very fair chance of being the 
right way, sometimes! Granted our ingrained conservatism, 
granted our readiness to follow the well-marked track, the 
fact that it zs well marked shows it to be the way. Апа 
though we shouldn't hesitate to leave it, if we see a better 
(or sometimes in search of a better), it is nothing short of 
perversity to say we will follow no path that we have not 
trodden for ourselves. 

One thing is very clear, that those who forswear all beaten 
tracks have not so far succeeded in justifying their departure 
from them. Rather, they make us think, when thev go near 
to success, what might not such men have done if they had 
only been big enough to learn from their forerunners? The 
obvious thing is very often the right thing, sometimes the only 
thing, to do under given circumstances, and to be afraid to 
do it is quite as bad as being afraid to depart from the 
ordinary way on occasion. The occasion does not occur with 
every step you take in design. 

Let me give you an example of the kind of wilfully new 
departure which I deprecate. A feature in the Swedish 
architecture referred to is the treatment of the stone carving. 
The architect departs entirely from the traditional ways of 
architectural sculpture. He designs his capitals, etc., as 
though they were to be modelled in clay, and that so subtly 
that the details merge into their ground. The execution is 
delicate and sensitive enough ; but the avoidance of anything 
like a firm sharp outline results in a lack of definition, even 
when you are quite near; at the distance from which they 
are usually seen the forms don't read at all. We have only 
an amorphous sort of relief which cannot be said to add to 
the dignity of the architecture. I give that as an illustration 
of what comes of scorning tradition. 

Another result is that, on the plea of originality. the rebel 
against tradition goes and does, not something really new ; but 
what the rest of the rebels are doing. The sameness about 
the work most proud of its originality is something astonish- 
тр. Or it would be if one did not know how natural it is 
for clever students to follow some other clever student. It is 
right they should sympathise with the new departure.of their 
comrades—and take pride in it. But too great a pride in 
It, and still more the satisfaction with their own originality, 


stands in the way of that appreciation of traditional work 
The first step 


towards good work is to know, appreciate, and sympathise 
with what is good. In that category traditional work bulks 
lurge. You have there the sum of all experience up to date, 
preserved and sifted for you. Is it to count for nothing with 
vou? Say you don't mean to follow precedent! No one 
wants vou to. But you can depart from it more surely when 
you know what it is. And even if your idea is to turn 
tradition upside down, you may as well begin by knowing 
which is the right way about. 

Invention will not, of course, allow itself to be tied fast by 
tradition. A man is free to do as he likes. But wilfully to 
insist upon his right to go any wav rather than the one 
pointed out by the circumstances, is a poor use to make 
of his freedom. It is no sign of weakness in the young artist 
to distrust himself, and to be ready, I won't say to abide by 
tradition, but to consult it. Where else will he find such help 
in the solution of his difficulties? None of us can afford to 
dismiss whatever has been done as so much ^ ancient history" 
with which a modern has no concern. Our cue is to study it 
for alh it is worth; and there is no greater mistake than to 
think it is not worth much. And it wants study. It is not 
like originality, which, if it comes at all, comes by nature. 
The way to make ready for new design is to study the old 
—to compare one past style with another, and all of them 
with what is current to-dav. 

A man can't do that without coming to know what is best, 
and especially what is best for him. He is not called upon 
to copy what has been done—except by way of exercise: in 
that way it is very good practice. ‘Let him go to it for what 
it teaches him: the last thing he will learn from it is to 
imitate it. He may embody in his own work all it has to 
tell him, and it may vet be design, and original design. И 
is the fashion to exaggerate the danger of studving past styles 
of art. The danger is in our imaginations. Men with any 
initiative of their own break through if those without it 
keep within the bounds of a good tradition, there 18 no great 
harm in that. 

It is at once characteristic of the modern artist and a 
sign of weakness in him that, for all his reckless daring, he 
is so terribly afraid someone should say his work is not 
original. | There is probably no really fine work of алу 
period in which there is not some reflection of a period 
before. I am not preaching the “Right Divine" of ancient 
styles, but the value of tradition, and-- ves, Tm not afraid 
of the word--convention! 

You say perhaps it is the bane of originality. I saw it is 
the very beginning of artistic expression. And either one of 
these cryptic sayings is as true as the other —and neither 18 
false. It all depends on what is meant by convention. I 
mean treatment, according to the conditions of the particular 
art in question and the particular problem before the artist. 
And here it is that the artist has evervthing to learn. from 
tradition; nature, the great source and fountain-head of 
inspiration, wil! not teach 3t him; and it is out of his fami- 
laritv with the way others have treated design that he is 
likeliest to evolve, as every individual artist eventually does, 
a treatment of his own. 

“Style” is another word that sticks in many of our throats. 
I don't want anvone to adopt a stvle, unless he is moved 
to do so. If he does, it is no crime in him. It may still 
be onlv the channel of essentially personal art. the recep- 
tacle of his individuality. We fancy it makes some differ- 
ence to the flavour of the stuff what vessel we drink it out of. 
But the brew is the same, no matter whether it is mug or 
glass or pewter рос into which we pour it, and however high 
we froth it, to show our skill in pouring. or perhaps to dis- 
guise its muddiness. Beer 1s beer, and wine is wine, and the 
vintage 1s none the poorer though we decant it into a vessel 
that has been in use for generations. 

I have heard 15 asked—how can a man be sincere and vet 
work in the manner of a period not that in which he lives? 
The certain thing 1s that he does. No one who knows anv- 
thing of the Renaissance, or of later Victorian movements 
in this country, will deny that artists have done good work 
more in the manner of the past than of their own time. 

Affectation! says the modern, priding himself upon his 
originality. That is easily said. But if he means Бу that 
the kind of wilful pretence the word seems to implv, it is 
very wide of the truth. A man mav quite honestly be more 
in sympathy with some past period than with his own. He 
may honestly think we have erred from the right path. Is 
he not free to go back to the point at which, as he thinks, art 


went astray ? 
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Some of the best men of the XIXth century were, so to 
speak, out of step with their time. You may call Alfred 
Stevens a disciple of Michael Angelo, Burne Jones a reflection 
of Botticelli, William Morris a latter-day Goth; but when 
you have done that vou have not explained away those 
masters. Say what you like, their work is theirs—-as strongly 
individual as the performance of men more representative of 
their day. 

It is a vanity of the moment to be determined to owe 
nothing to anybody. Аз if we could help being influenced ! 
I have known men whose work owes much that is best in it 
to the study of old work declare their independence of it. 

It is neither vanity nor affectation which makes a man 
think there is more to be learnt at the British Museum or 
the National Gallery than at the International and the New 
English Art Club, more to be learnt at the Trocadero or at 
your Architectural Museum here than at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 


Between the guidance of the old masters and of the new 


artists, who will hesitate? Why steal from the poor when it 
js safe to rob the rich? But there nee! be no stealing. Men 
who have done good work in some traditional manner have 
not “lifted” the old forms, they have only conformed to the 
spirit of the past. And in the interpretation of that spirit 
they have found scope to be themselves. 

To-day's building must meet the wants of the day—no 
matter what the style of its architecture. No mere exercise 
in reproduction will do, however archzologically correct. 

Your president said, in his opening address to vou, that 
“architecture to be alive must be progressive." To that I 
add: It will be. You can't help it if vou set yourselves to 
solve the problem before you--a problem which, whatever 
else it may be, is the outcome of conditions, not only quite 
unlike the conditions of old time, but changing every year, 
so quickly, in fact, that the difficulty is in keeping up with 
them. Our different needs, our different conditions, our 
different materials, give us every opportunity for original 
work. Nay, more, they compel new treatment. Say you 
start with the idea of some accepted “style” of architecture, 
and say it is a factory you have to build, the conditions are 
that you have to meet the new requirements of modern 
manufacture and of wholesale output; and, by the time your 
factory is buik according to the conditions, it must, in the 
nature of things, be something very far removed from anv- 
thing that was done at the period which vou had in mind 
at starting. You are forced into convention. There is prac- 
tically no ancient precedent for most of the buildings vou wil! 
be called upon to build. And to adapt a traditional design 
to modern conditions is practically to design an original one. 

And, suppose the old model seemed to answer the pur- 
pose, the conditions of building are different. We do not 
work in the lersurely way of old days; we have to consider 
time and expense, to conform to building regulations, to 
arrange for ventilation, sanitation, and other trifles with 
which the builder of old was not much troubled. Our 
materials are practically no longer the same: some of the 
old ones cost too much for us, and new ones force their 
claims upon us. 1 wonder whether, M. architects had taken 
hold of iron and steel with the grip that meant mastery, 
civil engineers would ever have had a look in? If, then, we 
face the modern problem fairly, the work we do is bound to 
be of our own century— even though an our hearts we had a 
prejudice in favour of this or that past stvle of architecture. 

Why, you may ask, concern ourselves at all about past 
styles? Because we can't shut our eyes to what exists, we 
can't help being influenced by what has been done ; and the 
simple way out of the perplexity of so many possible ways 
is to start on the likeliest of them, and see how far it goes in 
our direction. If, as I said, we face the problem to be 
solved, it will not be long before we are called upon to 
exercise that personal initiative some people seem so much 
afraid of losing. | 

An artist (not being an antiquary) reserves, of course, the 
right to depart at any moment from the traditiona] stvle 
from which he may have set out. Did not the Italians of the 
Renaissance work Arab detail into their scheme of ornament ? 
Did not Morris work Persian as well as Gothic into his? 
If something from Japan or Timbuctoo comes appropriate 
to my design. what is to hinder me from adopting it? The 
difficulty of it? That is my affair. If I make a mess of it, 
of course, my art is to blame. To fail is alwavs to be in the 


wrong. 


the day, nor vet to inflate ourselves with originality. 


For that reason I do not advise the inexperienced to depart 
too rashly from the ways of tradition. In the end an artist 
builds up his own traditions—more or less out of what he 
has gathered from sources outside himself. And in his choice 
he shows himself original—or not. 

Was there ever a great artist who did not take from what 
had gone before all that he could assimilate, all that was 
his? Art has always been eclectic. That word eclecticism 
acts on some people like a red rag on a bull. “И is nothing,” 
they will tell you, “but a senseless jumbling together of 
different styles." That is only their friendly way of putting 
it. It means, as you know, simply selection. It is, in fact, 
only the ancient name for the selective independent scientific 
spirit which belongs very specially to modern times. It 
implies, of course, not the confusion of styles, but their fusion. 
All that the artist claims in its name is the right of choice. 
Aud he makes good his claim if he but weld the stuff into 
a homogeneous whole. Blend them as he may, there are 
purists who will find the result a discord. According to 
them you must on no account "cross the breed" of design. 
Thev don't tell us how otherwise we are ever to improve it. 

If, indeed, the various elements of a design are not ге- 
solved into unity - where you can point out this feature as 
Gothic, that as Italian, and again another as quite new, the 
purist has the best of it in his quarrel with him. If, on the 
other hand, the result is harmonious, restful, one in short, 
what has he to sav against it? Art asks nothing more. 

For any architect to follow the advice of the purist, to 
ignore the times we live in, the conditions under which we 
live, the facilities we enjov, the disabilities from which we 
suffer, is to commit a sort of artiste suicide. But the alter- 
native to that is not to fall in with the fad or fashion of 
| What 
the sane and sober artist has to do—-I take it for granted, 
certain ominous signs to the contrarv notwithstanding, that 
sanity and sobriety are not quite incompatible with art 
what the sane and sober artist has to do, is to take the times. 
froth and all, into due account, and due account means not 
so seriously as some have done. 

A man would be less than practical if he did not learn al} 
there is to be learnt from what is going on about him. ft 
has plenty to teach him. And vet, compare the newest with 
the best-- and who will pride himself on being new? And 
how, knowing the best, can a man resent its influence upon 
him? One solution of the mystery as to how anyone сап 
boast his independence is that he doesn’t know. My con- 
tention is, he ought to. 

It is matter of history what ‘Roman owed to Greek and 
Greek to Earlier art; how the Renaissance harked back to 
Classic precedent; how art has always, from the first, been 
influenced by what went before it; how one phase of art 
has grown out of another, as i£ were, in the course of nature; 
how all design is a matter of evolution. 

Our originality is not a spontaneous generation of our own. 
There go to it, in addition to our personality, the influences 
of tradition and of the times (which work. of course, through 
us). "Throw tradition to the winds, and they will blow it 
back in your face. 

The malady of Victorian design was that it was so little 
of its period. It pretended to be in turn Gothic, Queen 
Anne, Jacobean, and T know. not what. Edwardian clever. 
ness has cured all that, and given us something that claims 
to be at once original and up-to-date. Well, the remedy 15 
rather worse than the disease, I will not sav that the latest 
aberrations in design are the result of paying no heed 10 
tradition—original sin in the artist may count for something 
of it--but T am sure of this: that no one quite apprecnitive 
of traditional stvles of design could ever have indulged in the 
extravagances which everywhere confront us in design priding 
itself on its entire originality. I don't know if its authors 
would consciously urge “originality at any price”: but 
the price they pay for it is- prohibitive T was going to SM 
I only wish it were. T am not denving it may lighten the ship 
to throw the whole cargo of traditions overboard. What 1 
do deny is the necessity of doing it —or the wisdom. 

T should be sorry for the age we live in if I thought the 
latest forms of would-be originality expressed it. Г hey tel! 
only of a group of agitators seemingly so innocent of artisti” 
appreciation as not to see how remote this restless doing 15 
from all that makes art worthy of respect. | 

We talk scornfullv of “affecting” a style or period ; x 
what about the affectation of originality ? the pose of beng 
individual? 


- 
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If ever there was a misnomer it was the term “New Art." 


Happily, we realise by this time that what was new in it 
was not art, and what was art was not new—though abroad 
the fashion still flourishes like the wicked. The truth is, 


there never is or was much that could be called new, in the 
In another 


sense of being quite different from all before it. 
sense, to-day is always à new version of yesterday ; and what 


we have just discovered 1s always new to us. 


The very newest is not, and is hardly likely to be, the 
Why such a furious hurry to fall into step with the 


best. 
moment ? 
ing. 
nothing seriously 2 
know ledge 2 


It makes some difference which way it 1s march- 


holds to be the right, though things may not be going that 


way? Surely it is not the strong who are carried along by 


the current. 


The claims of tradition on the one hand, and of originality 
But the adjustment 


on the other, may not be easy to adjust. 
has to be made. Everyone with a spark of originality m him 
will want to express himself. Everyone who does not see his 


originality out of focus will feel that (tradition has some 


claim upon his respectful consideration. The question is 
always how much of original invention is compatible. with 
the purpose in hand, how much of traditional treatment with 


perfect freedom of design? М№о one can 
another. А man must act for himself. It is perhaps very 


much a matter of temperament whether he is inclined to 


keep to the old road (the easy wav) or to find always a new 
path of his own (the pleasant wav). The way to success lies 
somewhere between the two. Will it help you at all to right 
judgment—-it would if vou believed тле when I tell vou that 
we are none of us anything like so independent of the rest 
of the world as we sometimes fancy ourselves to be? 

Yes! Art is essentially individual. It is the personal 
expression of the man, what he, and he only, could or would 
do. No one else would have done just so. But neither 
would he have done it so but for circumstances entirely 
beyond his control—his education, his environment, his ex- 
perience, the tradition of bis art. 

The work of one and the same man is different at different 
stages of his career. Age has something to do with that, of 
course. In vouth his exuberance bubbles over. As he grows 
older he simmers down. But originality is not entirely the 
expression of youthful vigour, nor respect for tradition only 
the sign of decrepit age. You can trace in a man's work 
the influence of his travel, of his reading, of any great ex- 
perience through which he has passed. And were it even 
more a question of age than it is, youth, let us hope, 1s 
saved from some at least of the mistakes it might easily make 
by the restraining influence of counsellors no longer voung, 
and age itself keeps fresh and green so long as it remains in 
association, and in touch, with youth. That is why I hope 
it may be of some use a man of my age talking to men of 
yours. And af [ can only start one or two of vou really 
thinking about the relative claims of originality and tradition 
upon you or hinder vou from rushing at а conclusion which 
may bea false one, I shall have done а good night's work. 

This gist of my advice is this :-- Don't be so anxious to do 
something new, modern, or original. Don't be afraid of 
doing what has been done before if that is the best thing 
to do under the circumstances. Strive always to do the best 
as it seems to vou, and take the necessary steps to find out 
what is best. They will lead you sometimes back to tradi- 
tion; but thev will not hinder vou from doing work in the 
best sense original—if vou have it in vou. 
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THE monograph on Crosby Hall. which the Committee for 
the: Survey of the Memorials of Greater London have been 
preparing for some time past, wih be issued on April 3o 
next bv the committee, through Мг. B. Т. Batsford. It will 
form an exhaustive history of the building, and will be 
illustrated by reproductions of rare engravings, recent 
photographs, and a fine series of drawings to scale, the 
whole presenting a complete and authentic record of the 
building. Mr. Philip Norman. F.S.A., and Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, F.S.A, are responsible for the letterpress. 


What if the moment is frivolous, are we to take 
H at is ignorant, are we to forswear 


If it is bumptious, are we to become bounders ? 
If it is uncertain, are we to have no mind of our own? 
Where, then, is the great merit of going with the moment ? 
And should not a man, who is a man, stand for what he 


settle that for 


AGGRESSIVE PLUMBERS. 


E have received the following from the secretary of 
the National Association of Master Heating and 
Domestic Engineers (Мг. Н. B. Watt) :— 

The aggressive policy which the plumbing trade have 
adopted in the last few years of demanding a monopoly of 
fixing and fitting pipes in all metals (whether lead or not), 
for domestic hot-water supply services, has encountered 
another check with the termination of a dispute raised by the 
Operative Plumbers’ Society at the new annexe to Winwick 
Asylum, near Warrington. The contract for this was placed 
by the architect in the hands of an engineering firm, who 
are members of the National Association of Master Heating 
and Domestic Engineers, and who followed the recognised 
and old-established practice of the business by putting on 
fitters to do the work, which is in hard metal. 

When the work was in progress, the officials of the 
Operative Plumbers’ Society at Warrington and Manchester, 
interfered and claimed it for their trade, asserting that such 
work is a monopoly of plumbers, and must be done by them 
alone. They threatened a strike on their own legitimate work if 
their demand was not conceded. Lead work was not being 
touched by the fitters. The architect and representatives of 
the Asylum Committee, and also the engineers, met the 
plumbers in a conciliatory spirit, but nothing would: satisfy 
the last-named but an absolute surrender to their demand 
and a recognition of their claims to a monopoly of the work. 
To enforce this, and without regard to the pressing necessity 
that the asylum should be completed as rapidly as possible 
for the reception of the unfortunate sufferers waiting accom- 
modation, the plumbers stopped their work on February 4. 
A further effort was made by the asylum authorities and the 
engineering contractors, to bring about a settlement, and 
they applied to the Board of Trade for the appointment of 
an independent and responsible arbitrator, but the arbitra- 
tion could not be proceeded with without the plumbers con- 
currence, ‘The plumbers maintained their block on the 
contract for about six weeks, during which they did none of 
their own work, but thev have now returned to it uncondi- 
tionally. The fitters have completed the work in dispute. 

The case reported is tvpical of a number of disputes which 
have recently been caused by the plumbers in several places, 
mostly in Lancashire. With a view to obviating such 
occurrences, the National Association of Master Heating and 
Domestic Engineers, and also the operative fitters in this 
trade, are agreeable to submit the whole question to the 
arbitration of the Board of Trade, to obtain a settlement 
on a national basis. This arbitration scheme actually 
originated in a resolution proposed by Mr. E. E. Burns, 
general secretary of the Operative Plumbers’ Society, at a 
joint conference at Leicester on June 12 last. The operative 
plumbers have, however, receded from this resolution, and 
declined to proceed to arbitration. Тһе Comptroller- 
General of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
quite recently again offered national arbitration to the 
Executive of the Operative Plumbers’ Society, and received 
a reply that the society are unwilling to participate in such 


proceedings. 
In the circumstances, the responsibility for such regrettable 


disputes as that at Winwick Asylum lies upon the plumbers, 
whose endeavours to deprive a kindred class of workmen of 
their recognised and legitimate occupation are against the 
best interests not only of public authorities, architects and 
contractors, but of the workmen themselves. 


жаа en 


BUILDING NEWS. 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, LTD., Theobald's 
Road, W.C., have been selected to build two ornamental 
pavilions at the Franco-British Exhibition for the Ardath 
Tobacco Co., and also for Messrs. Schweppe’s, mineral water 
manufacturers, fram the design of Mr. H. W. Burton. 


Іт has been decided thatthe work involved in the restoration 
of Dunkeld Cathedral will be commenced on the zoth inst., 
and will probably occupy about six months. The work has 
been entrusted to Messrs. J. Watherston and Son, builders, 
Edinburgh, the architects being Messrs. Dunn and Watson, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
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CARDIFF Education Building and Sites Committee on Mon- 
day decided to alter the plans for the art schools and labora- 
tories with a view to meeting the wishes of the Board of 
Education, who have threatened to withhold the grant. It 
was decided to instruct the architects (Messrs. James and 
Morgan) to prepare scale plans for an art room on the ground 
floor. The chairman estimated that this arrangement. with 
a reduction in the size of the laboratories would result in a 
saving of £ 1,000. 


AT Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week —Lord Dean of 
Guild Wilson presiding— there were 28 cases on the roll, and 
24 were passed or remitted to the burgh engineer. Most of 
the warrants granted were for alterations, but permission was 
given to George Cruikshank to erect five tenements at Arden 
Street; Fraser and M' Beath for two houses at Lismore 
Avenue; Mrs. Ellen Lynch. or Lavdin, for three shops at 
West Richmond Street ; and William Nicolson, for four con- 
tinuous villas at Willowbrae Avenue. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the executive committee of the 
Selby Abbey Restoration Fund, the question of new bells and 
clock for the new tower was discussed, and a sub-committee 
appointed to deal with the matter and report to а [шие 
meeting. It was reported that the toral funds amounted to 
£38,400, and the vicar stated that with an additional 
£8,500 the whole work of restoration, including the erection 
of a new south transept, could be completed. The contracts 
for the elevation of the tower were signed, and the architect 
(Mr. Oldrid Scott) stated that the work would be finished 
in about fifteen months. 


THE Liverpool Cathedral Executive Committee met on the 
6th inst., under the presidency of Sir William Forwood, and 
decided to include in the present building operations the four 
piers of the main towers so as to Include the central space of 
the cross transepts, which will give a church 27oft. long and 
afford accommodation fora congregation of upwards of 2,000. 
The committee state that in doing this they feel they are 
not unduly trespassing upon the liberality of the Churehmen 
of the diocese, and that the 7,60.000 or £70,000 additional 
subscriptions which will be necessary to complete this part 
of the cathedral will be forthcoming during the next two or 
three vears. At the request of Miss Langton the committee 
are setting apart two windows in the ante-room of the Lady 
Chapel as a gift from the Girls’ Friendly Society. Mr. 
Frank Tobin offered, on behalf of his family, to present а 
rose window at the east end of the south aisle of the cathedral 


proper. 


WaLLASEY's new baths—near the Guinea Gap, Seacombe— 
stand upon nearly 2.000 square yards of lind, the main 
elevations being faced with red pressed bricks with dressings 
of buff glazed stoneware. Two entrances are provided on 
the main front, with ticket оћсе between. The first-class 
swimming bath measures 751. bv 3oft., and is 3ft. Bin. to 
6ft. gin. deep. The dressing boxes are placed round th: 
two sides, and number 54. А doorway at the north end 
leads to a passage from which the clubroom is reached. 
From the passage the promenade-terrace can also be ap- 
proached, so that it wil] thus be possible to bring the 
clubroom into use either in conjunction with the first-class 
bath or separately. It will also form the ladies! dressing- 
room on the occasion of galas. and as the second club-room, 
which was to be used as the men's dressingyoom, was cut 
out of the original scheme on the score of expense, à connec- 
tion has been made between the firs! and second class 
swimming baths through the laundry to be brought into use 
when galas are proceeding only, the second-class bath thus 
temporarily forming the mens dressing-room. During 
swimming contests temporary galvanised iron standards sup- 
porting a cloth splash screen will be fixed along the two 
sides and one end of the bath. In the gallery 250 persons 
can be seated and 150 standing. Round the bath itself 
тоо chairs can be placed, and accommodation found for 
100 persons standing. The second-class bath measures 
75ft. bv 27ft., and is fitted with forty-six dressing compart- 
ments with divisions. At the south end are two washing 
baths, each rift. by 2ft., through which warm water will 
constantly flow. Showers are also provided, and at the 
north end is fixed the diving-board. Тһе depth of this bath 
ranges from 3ft. to 6ft. біп. An establishment laundry is 
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fitted with the usual machinery. The water supply is drawn 
from the river Mersey, and is forced to a settling tank by 
means of a pulsometer pump placed in an iron-lined well 
at the rear of the promenade near the Guinea Gap. Steam 
for heating the swimming baths, for pumping, and for 
Warming the premises, etc., is provided by an 18ft. by sft. 
Cornish boiler in duplicate, and a Green's steam economiser 
has been fixed. The baths complete—including engineering, 
pumping plant, road-maki and laying out—have cost 
nearly £16,000, and the site about £4,500. 


* 
JOTTINGS. 


Two of the contractors to the Mile End Guardians—Mr. J. 
Calcutt, builder, and Mr. J. Cade, coal merchant—were 
arrested last week. 


ІТ is stated that a definite arrangement has been come to 
for the re-erection of Crosby Hall in Chelsea, in connection 
with the University of London and the project for the 
establishment of halls of residence. А well-wisher, who 
desires to preserve anonymity, has given £5,000 towards the 
cost of the re+reciion, and a further £5,000 towards the 
completion of the scheme. А small balance will be re- 
quired, but, considering the influential support the idea is 
receiving, this is certain to be forthcoming. 


WITHIN the past week two interesting discoveries have been 
made in the North of England. While workmen were 
excavating m connection with the heating apparatus on the 
north side of the new nave of Hexham Abbey, they dis- 
covered a part of the walls of the original nave of St. 
Wilfred's Cathedral, built in the vear 674. Тһе wall thus 
laid bare for the first time for above a thousand years is of the 
unusual thickness of four feet. The walls of nearly all the 
Saxon churches in the North are less than half this thick- 
ness, proving that St. Wilfred’s Cathedral was опе of ex- 
ceptional magnitude, and that its transepts were of a great 
size, the newly discovered wall evidently being a part of the 
west side of the north transept. The other discovery is 2 
Roman altar in an excellent state of preservation, found while 
ploughing on one of the farms of Mr. J. Harris, Bracken- 
burgh ‘Tower, at Plumpton. The stone stands sft. high. is 
2ft. wide, and ift. thick. It has the sacrificial axe on the 
side. but the inscription is not distinct. 


* 
TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. E. Hooley, architect, Long 
Eaton, the “Boyle” system of natural ventilation, embracing 
the latest pacent " air-pump” ventilators, has been applied 
to the Baptist Schools, Long Eaton. 


THE extensions to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues and patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 
ж 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
(*) Signifies the deposit required. 

Ainsdale (Southport). June 1. Houses—to cost £300 
and £550—at cottage exhibition. Prizes: £10 and 5. 
Seaside Garden Village Co., 120, Lord-st., Southport. 

Bristol. (Local. School at Kingsdown, for 500 children. 
W. A. Adams, Guildhall, Bristol. 


Eastbourne. May 1. (Local). Enlarging Princess Alice 
Hospital. Prem.: 425. Sec., Claremont-chbrs., Eastbo ne. 
Edinburgh. Baptist church, halls, etc., to cost 24,000. 


A. Urquhart, 7, Dundas-st., ‘Edinburgh. 
Ilford. May 31. Emergency hospital. Premiums amount 
ing to £150. B. Henderson, 24, Mansfield-rd., Ilford. £1- 
London, S.W. May 8. Door and window-fitting de 
signs. Premiums: 15, 5 and 3 guins. (See advt.) | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. May 1. Farm bdgs. Premiums: 
£50, 25,15 and 10. Т. McRow, Royal Agricultural So". 
of England, 16, Bedford-sq., London, W.C. 
Tiverton. Mch. 21-May 23. Schools: Premiums: 60 and 
25 guins. E. S. Perkin, School of Art, Tiverton. 215.* 
Tuam. May 15. Town's sewerage. Premium: 259 
J. P. McDonogh, ‘Rural D.C. Offices. 
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EXAMINATIONS will be held on the followin 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 15th and 16th June, 1908. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 25th April. 

The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the i5tb, 16th, 18th and 19th 
June, 1908. Applications must be sent in on or before the 25th April. 


The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS on the zsth, 26th, 27th, 
29th, 3oth June, 2nd and 3rd July, 1908. Applications must be sent 


in on or before the 23rd May, 1908. 
The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, must 


accompany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 
undersigned. IAN MACALISTER, 


9, Conduit Street, Secretary, К.Г.В.А. 
London, W. 
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HONESTY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
SHOP DESIGN. _ 


E should like to know how far shop-owners would 
go with Mr. Voysey in his incisive remarks last 
week on “ Honesty of Construction," in which he 

argues that the division. of glass in shop windows into 
small parts really focusses the attention and gives greater 
value to the goods exhibited. It always seems to be the aim 
of the shopkeeper to aim for quantity rather than quality, 
and he appears to attach practically no value to the framing 
of his goods as a series of pictures. He is apparently more 
concerned to be diffuse than specific; he seeks to impress 
by variety rather than by individual distinction. This 
points to two classes of exhibit, as Мг. Уоузеу suggests— 
that class which appeals as a lower quality, or a simpler 
goods, and that which. being of very superior 


kind of 

quality and distinction, claims more separation and 
emphasis. It is quite obvious that in a class. of goods which 
is not of an ornamental or decorative nature, and is only 


to appeal by reason of its quality. and price, that any 
concentration of observation is of Jess importance than 
where special quality of colour and form are to make the 
At the same time, it would appear that shop- 
| as possible the whole of their 
goods in their shop windows, and try to catch the public by 
the amount of things shown. Certain at is, however, that 
the framing in of an object in some case or enclosure is 
sure to give an added impression of value, both bv the fact 
alone, and also by the keener vision which that focusses 
upon it. We wonder if a well-written Paper on Shop 
Fronts, examining the considerations which should guide 
their design, would do anvthing to educate the owners of 
shop premises. There are two sides to the question of 
course, and the trade interest of the owner is bound to be 
paramount, but the task of shop-building need not be such 
а heart-breaking job for architects as it is at present if the 
two sides were more fully considered. The curtailment of 
the piers in shop frontages has doubtless been the cause 
of much of the departure from honesty of construction. in 
street frontages, for as a rule, architects are not anxious 
to give up the effect of stone for one of metal, and prefer 
à starved and dishonest stone design to an honest expression 
of a metalwork construction. How much of this conccii- 
ment is due to dislike of the material which really does the 
work, how much is due to a greater feeling of safety by 
à skin of stone over the iron, or how much is due to in- 
capacity to deal with metalwork in an effective and pleasing 
way, if would, perhaps, be hard to determine. Some years 
since, we hoped there was a real effort being made to 
display honesty of treatment. and some really excellent 
metalwork resulted ; but we fear the sense of want of dignity 
involved in the loss of stonework has proved too much for 
architects, and whilst they cannot control their clients suffi 
ciently to permit a solidity of construction suitable to stone. 
work, neither will thev be content to merely emphasise the 
metal construction which the demands of clients force 
them to employ. Whether it really much matters to the 


appeal. 
keepers aim to put as nearly 


public or anybody whether the real construction is expressed 


in the design. тау be a point to be doubted. But all archi- 


dates : —The 


tects worthy the name must be agreed that a tricking up ol 
these spindle-shanked metal buildings into the semblance 
of dignified stone structures, is not only flagrantly dishonest, 
but is also, as a rule, a poor apology for good architecture. 
If metalwork can be relied upon for durability and safety 
from fire risks, there is no doubt it isfar better to use it openly 
with appropriate decorative treatment, for which there is a 
wide field in modelling, enamelling, etc. But, if not, we 
cannot see at present that ferro-concrete offers very good 


opportunities to combine good art with honesty of con: 
struction. 
* 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is no craze more widespread than the desire to 
make one thing look like another, where it is supposed 

to be of an ornamental nature. Thus a lady likes a 

small bievele for a brooch, а large horse-shoe for a hat-stand, 
а boat for a work-basket, or а bird's nest for a cake, 
Similarly, à sane man is quite keen to build up-a great horse- 
shoe in oak as a door to a smithy (in which the oak pins 
simulate the shoe naris), or the bow of a boat as а door 
opening. We cannot for the life of us see where the fun 
comes in, and we cannot therefore see any artistic interest 
to be obtained by cutting a boat in two, and using it as а 
door or alcove to a bungalow, as illustrated in a daily paper 


this week. 

MADAME SARAH GRAND says that those who have enjoved, as 
she has, the hugger-mugger of a costly. London flat, or one of 
those undesirable villa residences where everything that could 
be omitted had been omitted, would sympathise with her an 
her desine to see their domestic architecture safe in the hands 


of capable women. 


THE question of the stone to be used in connection with the 
Birmingham counci]-house extension again. came before the 
city council last week. The matter has been several times 
before the council, and the General Purposes Committee, 
which origmally recommended the use of Norwegian granite, 
at a total cost of 78,560. was asked to reconsider the matter. 
A long discussion took расе. Тһе Lord Mavor said that the 
architects strongly advised the use of Norwegian granite as 
being the best material at the cheapest price. Ап amendment 
was proposed that Cornish granite be used. Another amend- 
ment was in favour of Darley Dale stone, while a third in- 
structed the committee to purchase Aberdeen granite. On 
a vote being taken, the amendment in favour of Aberdeen 
granite was carried by 39 votes to 30, and this was ultimately 
adopted as the substantive motion. The cost of Aberdeen 
granite for the purposes required is 7.774. 


MR. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., writes to Messrs. John Free- 
man, Sons, and Co., Td., of Penryn, as follows: = Г have 
your letter with enclosed сору of Press report, and am sorry 
to see that your material has not been chosen for the new 
council house extension at Birmingham. Personally, I prefer 
the warm grey colour of vour granite to either the Seoteh or 
Norwegian granites. and with regard to its durability and 
freedom from blemishes of all kinds T consider it to be quite 
equal to any granite оп the market. T mav say that T have 
not observed the slightest sign of weathering in апу of the 


buildings in which T have used it, and the work has always 


afforded me the greatest satisfaction.” 


THE Coventry City Council last week received the report from 
a deputation who waited upon the President of the Local 
Government Board with respect to а scheme for the пни 
cipal buildings which would include shops on the ground 
floor. Mr. Burns condemned the scheme as unworthy of the 
city. and advised the council to complete a scheme that 
would fulfil all requirements. and at the same time be in 
harmony with the adjoining historic buildings. The council 
decided to discuss the matter at the next meeting. | 


Ат a meeting of the Southwark Board cf Guardians ‘on the 
gth inst., Mr. Н. D. Stevenson; architect, wrote in reference 
to his not having supplied plans of the infirmary drainage, 
that had he continued to act as architect he would have pre- 
pared them. “Не had started to prepare one, but owing to 
the treatment ће received. from a section of the Board; and 
finding another architect emploved on work he had received 
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instructions for, he could not, according to professional eti- 
quette, do anything further, neither did he intend to. — Mr. 
Upfield maintained that the architect was standing on his 
dignity, and he would do the same if he was in Mr. Steven- 
son's place. It was resolved to again refer the matter to com- 
mittee. 


WE have received the second of Professor Lethaby's mono- 
graphs on Greek Buildings, which are represented by frag- 
ments in the British Museum. This is the Tomb of Mau- 
solus. As an example of the interest which these admirable 
publications afford, we give an extract here on the con- 
struction of the monument : —" The type of construction of 
which the mausoleum is an example is remarkable from the 
way in which the marble is handled. As usual in Greek 
works, it is put together without mortar, the joints being 
polished so as to sit very close. An abundance of bronze 
cramps was used to link stone to stone. In the columns were 
fine bronze dowels, some of which are preserved at the 
Museum. The steps of the pyramid have a raised fillet along 
the back and at the two ends. The latter, with those on the 
adjoining stones, make rolls which throw the water away from 
the actual joints. These fillets fit into cavities cut in the 
next course above. The scheme is derived from tiling, and 
I think xt probable that the exposed joints were covered by 
a marble A piece. The entablature is, as we should think, 
carelessly constructed, being broken up into many pieces, and 
with fragile ornamental members inserted in rebates. These 
points, and the use of mitre joints for the lacunar margins 
and carved mouldings, make one think of a sort of “marble 
joinery” rather than masonry, The workers must have been 
skilful in an extreme degree, and the whole outlook is very 
advanced and even doubtful. Adler suggests that the inser- 
tion of the delicated mouldings in rebated ledges was done 
with the object of hastening the works. The same custom is 
followed at Priene; and another reason, I think, ss, that 
these parts are wrought in a much finer quality of marble.” 


THe Liverpool Architectural Society has issued its annual 
report for the official year 1907-1908. The membership of 
the society consists of 56 Fellows and 69 Associates—tota] 
125. The council have therefore to record a decrease in the 
membership of the society, resulting to a great extent from 
the fact that one Fellow and eight Associates permitted 
their annual subscmptions to remain unpaid for a period of 
twelve months, and thus, ipso facto, ceased to be members 
of the society on December 31 last. The number of students 
is materially less, caused both by the removal of the names 
of five students for non-payment of subscription, and of twelve 
students who had passed the qualifying age. The council 
regret that so many members have permitted their member- 
ship to lapse. They may, however, regain their former posi- 
tions by applying for reinstatement as provided by the articles 
of association. The council consider that a pemod of twelve 
months affords evervone ample time in which to meet their 
obligation to the society, and ask for the active support of 
the members to enable фе work of the society to be efficiently 
carried on. | 


AT the annual general meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Survevors, held last week, the anmual report 
of the council and the statement of accounts were read and 
approved, and Mr. б. Malam Wilson was elected a Fellow. 
A ballot was aftenwards taken for the officers, and resulted as 
follows: —President, Councillor W. C. Fenton; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. W. J. Hale; treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. К. Wigfull; council, Messrs. C. B. Flockton, 
C. Gibson, J. B. Mitchell Withers, H. L. Paterson, A. E. 
Turnell, A. F. Watson, C. F. Innocent, W. G. Buck, and 
H. I. Potter. 


THE architects practising in Derby have formed an architec- 
tural society. At a recent meeting in the town hall, rules and 
regulations were adopted, and the officers of the society were 
appointed as follows : —President, Мг. A. Macpherson ; vice- 
president, Mr. A. Eaton ; council, P. H. Currey, F.R.I.B.A., 
T. A. Fuller, F.S.I., L. Goldie, W. Swindell, and T. Н. 
Thorpe, F-R.I.B.A.; hon. secretary, Mr. G. Cash. 


Tue council of the Royal Scottish Academy has arranged a 
display for a short period of three sets of drawings prepared 


bv Scottish architects in the recent competition for the London 


County Council hall and offices. They have been placed on 


screens in the central octagon of the Mound galleries. The 


drawings are by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., Edinburgh; 
Mr. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen; and Messrs. 


Houston and Horn, Glasgow. 


THE Leighton House Committee desires to make it clear 


that there are two schemes for the re-ereotion of Crosby Hall 


under consideration, and it would be well that both should be 
thoroughly understood before a final decision is arrived at. 
One scheme is that the old 15th century building, with its 
famous and beautiful window, the stones of which remain. 


intact as when erected in 1470, should find a place on the 


green lawn of the garden of the late Lord Leighton's house in 
Kensington (which has been open to the public for the last 
гг years) and should be used as a free art library and for 
lectures and concerts; the other that it should be incorpo- 
rated into a building which has yet to be erected for students 
in Chelsea. The merits of both schemes would have to be 
thoroughly weighed and considered before any wise decision 
could be arrived at, and the Leighton House Committee 18 
anxious that that thorough consideration should be given to 
the subject before any final steps are taken in the matter. 


AT last week's meeting of the Swansea Works Committee, Mr. 
George Bell (borough surveyor) reported on the plans of ten 
houses, with two rooms and a scullery, to be erected on a site 
in Llangyfelach Road. He said the Swansea Concrete Block 
Company were prepared to build the ten at a cost of £110 
each. Alderman Williams objected to spending monev on 
houses that would become obsolete in the next five vears. 
The Chairman: Many people in Swansea live in two-room 
cottages. Mr. Corker thought that sort of thing should not 
be perpetuated. It was arranged that Mr. Bell’s plans be 
varied, so as to provide for five cobtages of three rooms at 
3s. 4d. per week, and five houses of four rooms at 4s. 6d. 
per week. | 


THE following appears in the ^ Times" :—Sir,—Many of your 
readers will, I am sure, be pleased or interested to learn 
that, after more than 20 vears of restoration, the cupola of 
the famous Baptistery of Florence has at last been freed from 
its encumbering scaffolding, with the result that once more 
its component masses of mosaic have been made visible to 
the public. The roof of the Florentine Baptistery has been 
concealed for so long іп the process of renovation that com- 
paratively few persons have been privileged to enjoy the 
really magnificent spectacle of the great cupola, with its glit- 
tering mosaics in gold and colours illuminated by the noon- 
tide sunshine. These celebrated mosaics, which are the joint 
work of a Greek named Apollonios and of numerous Floren- 
tine artists of the 14th and 15th centuries, consist principallv 
of small scenes representing the Rewards of the Just and the 
Punishment of the Unjust, amongst the latter being con- 
spicuous the grotesque form of 'Dante's ‘Lucifer chewing in his 
jaws the soul of the sinner “che ha maggior pena." Above 
the altar appears the colossal figure of ‘Christ in glory, a sin- 
gularly noble and majestic conception. With the exception 
of the arch of the tribune behind the altar, where the mosaics 
(of an earlier date than those in the cupola) are at present 
being carefully restored, the interor of this unique temple. 
once the cathedral church of Florence, has at last been 
cleared from the scaffolding and screens that have disfigured 
its ornaments and proportions for so many years, and the 
general effect of the Baptistery on a sunny morning 15 now 
beautiful in the extreme.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HERBERT М. VAUGHAN. Florence, March. 


"THE annual report of the director of the National Gallery was 


issued on the 8th inst. Amongst the pictures purchased in 
the course of the year were two Van Dycks—" Portrait of Il 
Marchese Giovanni Battista Cattaneo" and “ Portrait of La 
Marchesa Cattaneo"— whilst the bequests and donations mM- 
cluded a Corot, a Holman Hunt, and a Gainsborough. 
Several of the rooms have been re-hung so as to carry further 
the arrangement of the pictures in schools, and to place re- 
lated schools in adjacent galleries. As far as space allowed. 
the pictures had been arranged in chronological order in their 
schools, and each master’s works had been hung, if Hy 
actually together, at least near enough to be easily referre 

to by the student. Re-decoration of some of the rooms has 
been postponed through delay in deciding whether thes 
cannot be better protected from the possibility of fire. 
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A CORRESPONDENT informs the “Yorkshire Post” that the COMPETITIONS. 


negotiations which have for some time been in progress 
between makers of glazed bricks have come to a successful HE result of the competition for a sanatorium for con- 
issue, and a uniform price hist, which has been formally sumptives at Streamhill, co. Cork (Mr. Albert 
adopted by the whole trade, is now in the hands of all parties E. Murray, F.R.I.B.A., Dublin, assessor), is that 
to the agreement. Ву the end of the year, he adds, a fund | the designs submitted by Mr. Edward C. H. Maid- 
of £15,000 will exist as a guarantee of the fulfilment of all | man, of 13, South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, and 
mutual obligations. Тһе unremunerative character of all | Мг ' J. С. Hillwelh of Ladysmith Street, Bishop 
recent trading is a matter of notoriety. Building trade con- | Auckland, co. Durham, have been considered of equal merit, 
ditions have made deliveries small, and competition between | and the county council have divided the first and second 
makers has destroyed profits. ‘With the economies in pro- | premiums (2125) between these gentlemen. 
duction introduced, and a combination of this power, much | 
better results than of late are expected from this important ‚ E : 
Yorkshire industry. Tue design of Miss Eleanor Eadie a nineteen-year-old sculp- 
tor, for a monument at Bayonne, New Jersey, has been 
Dr. G. DANFORD THOMAS, coroner for Central London, held ee 2. gh a number of prominent artists, 1t 1s stated, 
an inquest on the gth inst., at the Marylebone Coroner’s Competed п пав, ж 
Court, on the eight people who were killed by the collapse of 
two houses, 71 and 72, Castle Street East, where they were 
lodged. Sir W. Bull, M.P., represented Mrs. Clarke, the OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
lessee of the hotels, and the hotel company; Mr. Ralph 
Bankes was counsel for the owner of the Berners estate; and 
Mr. J. W. Godfrey appeared for the London County Council. 
There were also present Mr. A. Ashbridge, F.R.I.B.A., dis- 
trict survevor of Marylebone, and Superintendent Evan Wil- 
liams, of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. Mr. Ashbridge 
said he had inspected the collapsed buildings weekly during 
the last eighteen months; he had noticed no cracks, and 
considered the houses were perfectly safely shored. He had 
made a thorough investigation, and was unable to assign anv 
caus for the fall unless at was an explosion. Тһе force, 
whatever it was, came from within. The Coroner said: “Do 
vou think the decay of materials had anything to do with the 
collapse?” and the answer was “No.” Replying to Mr. 
Humphreys, the witness said he did not think the age of the 
houses had anything to do with their fall. In support of this to the whole building. The advantages of the arrangement 
he mentioned that the house No. 70, equally as old as its | are the easy discovery by the public of the entrance to the 
neighbours, stood intact. The jury found that the deaths | building, and of the entrances to each department ; the abso- 
were due to accidental causes, adding that there was по | Jute control of access and egress, and the avoidance of the 
evidence of an explosion, public traffic through one department to another. ^ There is 
also consequent great compactness in each department, good 
control of the clerks, and any one department may be kept 
open when others are closed ; further, the whole tends to con- 
cenience, and to economy in number of staff. 

The one public entrance to the whole building is at the 
Westminster Bridge end, by a central road, 4oft. wide, with 
a footpath on each side, through three large quadrangles, with 
arched entrance, and with arched ways between; the sepa- 
rate entrances to each department being on this central road, 
under cover of the arched ways, each department having its 
own entrance hall, enquiry office, waiting-room, staircase, and 
elevator. Each department entrance being seen from the one 
general entrance, so that the porter there can easily direct 
anyone to any department. Басһ section of each depart- 
ment is also separated, and has its own enquiry office and 
waiting-room on the upper floors. 

The offices of the heads of departments are on the same 
floor as the council-chamber and committee-nooms, and each 
adjoins the staircase and elevator belonging to their particu- 
lar department, so that each head of department is in touch 
with the committees, and also with his chief assistants. 

The council can enter either through the quadrangle, or 
direct from the Embankment. The public hall can be en- 
tered by the public from Belvedere Road only. 

The cart entrance in Belvedere Road is controlled by the 
keeper's house and receiving office, and 'through it cartways 
pass through the lower quadrangles. with a circuit round the 
building, so.that goods and coals mav be delivered to each 
department. ; 

The three large quadrangles admit abundance of light, 
even to the basement, where there is in no case less than 3o 
degrees of light, and where it is mostly 6o degrees, and, of 
course, considerably more on the floors above. 

The whole of the offices have side windows, and all are 
within walls, the roof being flat, and covered with asphalte. 
| | | | The departments in the front and ends being complete in 
In antiquarian topics generally have resource to the learned themselves, the council could postpone the erection of the 
2. and journals of such societies, much that is of departments 1n the back to the east of the carriage road. 
vital importance is apt to escape notice." The editor of the ж 

PLANS have been approved for the ereciion of а policestation 


ét. : . с . . » 
ш Herald" 18 Dr. Pouptis, and we hope his endeavou-s 
] IS excellent field will meet with the success thev deserve. | at Wevbridge, the estimated cost being £ 3,700 


LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


| PRELIMINARY COMPETITION. 
Design by GIBBS AND Егосктом, Fr.R.I.B.A. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SEPARATION OF DEPART- 
MENTS, AND FOR THE CONTROL OF ENTRANCES. 


Tue plan is entirely different from any other which has been 
illustrated or described in the professional papers. It is 
founded on the plan patented by Mr. Gibbs many years ago, 
for making each department complete in itself, and separate 
from other departments, with connecting corridors to other 
departments for official use only, combining the several de- 
partments into one building, with only one public entrance 


WE have seen some very admirable stencilled decorations by 
Mr. Laurence S. Perugini, which he applies to wallcoverings, 
panels, pilasters, dadoes, fillings, friezes and ceilings, exe- 
cuted in stencil work on * Fabrikona," canvas, paper, etc., for 
use in drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, libraries, billiard-rooms, 
bed-rooms, entrance halls, staircases, landings, etc. By these 
stencillings the same scheme of decoration as in the wall- 
hangings can be supplied in velvet, silk repp, satin, tapestry, 
linen, antique canvas, etc., lined and finished ready for use, 
for curtains, portieres, or other hangings. This artist appears 
to carry out very successfully architects’ amd decorators’ 
ideas, so as to give a homogeneous character to the whole 
elevation of an apartment, bv repetition of the same character 
of ornament on walls, ceilings and hangings. 


PROVISIONAL arrangements have been made in connection with 
the opening of the Scottish National Exhibition on May 1 by 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught. 


THE “ Hellenic Herald,” a monthly journal (now in its second 
year) devoted to the Hellenic cause, has till now concerned 
itself chiefly with the politica! side of the many questions at 
issue. With the February number, however, an announce- 
men! was made promising a regular supply of archaeological 
information, and we are glad to see that the March number 
fu'ly bears out this promise. A page and a half 15 devoted to 
the work of the various “foreign schools” in Greece—the 
British, American, French and German. This is exactly the 
kind of information that is required. It may be interesting to 
recall what a correspondent wrote in our columns of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1903 : —" In these days of great international ques- 
tions of State, the newspapers can hardly be expected to 
provide the general public with full enough reports of the 
several antiquarian societies, such as we should expect in the 


Ideal Newspaper; and while those who are really interested 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF CHURCHES AND | course, be a bell in this porch. The passage is fitted with 


THEIR FITTINGS.* 


R. DEARMER began his lecture with a general 
description of the various fittings in the interior of 

a church, more especially the font and the pulpit, 

matters which are dealt with fully in the pages of his book 
on the arrangement of the parish church and its services, 
“The Parson's Handbook," the sixth edition of which is 
published by Henry Frowde. The plan is given to illustrate 
some of the questions raised by the lecturer. In modern 
churches, the lecturer pointed out, provision ought to be 
made for moder needs, and it is useless merely to copy 
the plans of buildings belonging to another age. On the 
other hand work done without ecclesiological knowledge, and 
devoid of the Christian tradition, is equally unsuitable.. In 
the plan referred to, a chancel is shown surrounded by the 
accessory buildings such as are needed at the present day. 
The choir itself in this instance has short stalls, which are 
returned in accordance with the best church custom; for 
larger choirs the stalls could be longer. but in the 
average parish church it is better for choirmen to be picked 
and consequently few in number: these stalls. would hold 
five men on either side, and three in the returns on each 
side—sixteen in all, including the clergy. The Communion 
rail is on one step, which is an important practical matter, 
since two steps make the work of the clergy very exhausting. 
Eastward of the Communion rail is a space unbroken by 
any step, and here again "architects often offend by putting 
а step in the middle of the pavement, and thus reducing 
its practical usefulness. Тһе altar stands on the three steps 
which are all that should be used (indeed in many old 
examples one or two steps are all that is found); the lowest 
step is that for the Epistoler or Sub-deacou. the next is the 
step for the Gospeler or Deacon, the top step is generally 
called the foot-pace, and is for the celebrating priest: all 
these steps are often made inconvenient because they are not 
broad enough; they should be not less than twenty-five 
inches. The altar stands away from the east wall (which 
makes it more easy to arrange or clean its furniture), and is 
enshrined by the dorsal and riddels, which hang from rods 
between four pillars. Оп the south side is the credence, 
the piscina, and the sedilia, or seats for the officiating 
ministers ; on the north side are seats for the servers. The 
two standard candlesticks occupy their proper positions on 
the pavement and below the altar steps. South of the 
choir is the chapel, containing am altar and its foot pace 


with no other step, except one for the Communion rail, and | 
On either side are . | 
which are needed, since chapels are ТІ 


another at the entrance to the chapel. 
stalls for two clergy, 
generally used P week-dav morning ano Su Doer 


this 1 
|| 


that an RN runs righi iui the lios 
means the chapel. the four vestries, the choir, and the nave 
are all equally accessible from every part; communicants 
can easily return from the aliar without obstructing the wie 
of those who are approaching it; and moreover (which is à 


B 


great practical convenience) communication is easy between | 
without | 


the north and south of the choir, and the vestries, 
having lo cross IN sighi of the congregation. 

There are four vestres, which we will take in order as the. 
appear on the plan. (1) Тһе sacristy, or priest's vestry: 
ample cupboard accommodation is necessary here as in the 
other vestries, and nearly every church is rendered incon- 
venient by the absence of proper serv ing accommodation. 
In the sacristv 15 a safe 
for vestments, а large press of sufficient size for three people 


for the altar-plate, а large cupboard | 


cupboards for storing cleaning utensils. 

The fourth vestry is the most important, inasmuch as it 
is used for many purposes. Primarily it is a choir vestry. 
It is made large—goft. by 20, with an additional space 
through the pillars provided by the ambulatory, and it might 
well be larger still. Space is very desirable even for the 
use of the choir; but it is more especially needed because 
a room is thus provided for vestry and parish meetings, and 
also for the use of the younger children on Sundays, “The 
little Catechism” as this is called by many nowadays: 
these smaller children must have their services simultaneous}; 
with their elder brothers and sisters, but they cannot be 
taught effectually in the same building, consequently a great 
modern need is to have two buildings contiguous where two 
separate catechisms, or children services, can be held. A 
really well equipped modern church in a large parish would 
need vet a third building for the very small children and 
babtes—in fact a Sunday kindergarten: it is suggested in 
this plan that the south transept should be walled off for 
this purpose. It may also be pointed out that in the 2oth 
ceuturv, as the instinct for self-government develops, the 
use of the large choir vestry for meetings will be increasingly 
required. There is a platform at one end of the choir 
vestry for meetings and for services; for its primary pur- 
pose there are cupboards round the w: alis (or racks) for boys 
and mens surplices. Properly arranged cupboards are also 
put for the music. 

West of this vestry is the room marked “A.” In some 
churches this might be required as а second chapel ; A 
many it would be а chamber under the organ; in all 1 
would provide convenient room for further cupboards, [or 
banners, hangings, and altar frontals. The screen runs 
across the church covering this chamber or chapel, the 
choir, and the south chapel; and a screen might also be 
taken out one or two bays to enlarge the accommodation 
of the chapel. 

Mr. Dearmer concluded his lecture by lantern slides illus- 
trating his traditional arrangement of the christian altar. 
Не has lent us four blocks to make the subject clear 
That of St. Maria in Trastevere, at Rome, illustrates the 
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to be able to use it simultaneously, and a table for the vessels SE? = 


to be put out before service. Eitther on a shelf. or else 
in the press additional cupboards will be needed for cruets. 
altar-linen etc., or for books. 
vestry contains a second safe (much needed, 
found) for keeping money and old registers, a 
drawers. and shelves on the wall. 
contains cupboards for their surplices, etc. 


and seldom 
table with 


Next is the porch. flanked by two уло: one for men 


and one for,bovs. This eastern porch, a new feature of 
great use under present conditions. contains seats, so that 
ilice: who have business in the vestries, especially choir 


bows. can wait in shelter ш bad weather; there will, of 


* Summary of a lectura by Rev. Percy Dearmer, M. A. delivered 
on the 12th inet., before the Society of Architects, 


(2) The church wardens | 


(3) Phe servers’ vestry | 
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“MAKING THE BEST OF IT." 


altar of the Primitive Church enshrined within the four 
pillars of the ^Ciborium." From the latter, in primitive 
times, hung four curtains which completely hid the altar 
during the more solemn part of the service. This screening 
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of the altar has been maintained in the Eastern Church by the 
solid wall ot the Iconostasis. In the West, however, it was 
gradually removed, though not altogether. Another illus- 
tration shows a rich Flemish altar of the 15th century. Here 
the front curtain is of course gone; the back curtain is 
replaced by the reredos of beaten silver; the side curtains, or 
riddels as they are called. still exist; these hang from rods, 
and should always be parallel with the ends of the altar— 
never spread out. 

The above illustration Mr. Dearmer called * Making the 
best of it," because, as he pointed out, the levels of the 
church have been raised, as has been the case in most of | 
our old Gothic churches, to their great detriment; and 
consequently the dorsal appears above the window sill; owing 
to circumstances the altar also had to be shortened in this 
instance. Nevertheless a. very beautiful effect is obtained ; 
and here again the absence of the hornble conventions of 
the church decorators will be noticed; and the satisfactory 
effect of the dorsal with its two riddels, the three remaining 
curtains of the primitive Christian altar. The following 


illustration shows a very simple altar giving the best 
proportions—a longer altar than in т | 
the previous examples; most Eng- 
lish Gothic churches have their east 
windows low, so as to allow only 
| Pe Ne EEE 


the usual medieval arrangement. A 
study of examples shows how much 
dignity is acquired in this мау. Mr. 
Dearmer threw on the screen the 
frontispiece of the " Parsons Hand- 
book, which gives a more elaborate 
and complete representation. of an 
altar thus arranged in the traditional 
manner, to which the prayer book : ] 
refers in the Rubric: “Апа the 


three feet for the dorsal, this being | 
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done in times pasi.” It will be 
noticed that the Cross and the 
candles stand direct on the altar, and 
there are no flower vases, which may 
indeed be tolerated, but which are: 
hardly necessary, when the furniture 
of the altar itself is rich, as 1t should 
be, and well proportioned. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY : E 
HALL. E E 


HE Establishment Committee of the London County 
Council on Tuesday recommended that they should be 
authorised to proceed with the preliminary. arrange- 

ments for the erection of the new County Hall on the Beive- 
dere Road site, excluding the area now occupied by Holloway 
Brothers ; that the estimate of expenditure on capital account 
of £13,000, submitted by the Finance Committee in respect | 
of the cost of preparing working drawings, specification, and 

quantities for the first section of the superstructure of the new ? 
county hall, and ик respect of the cost of compiling (1) а’ 
detailed estimate of the cost of the first. section of the super- | 
structures and (2) an approximate estimate of the cost of the 

remaining part of the superstructure on the site excluding the | 
area of the premises now occupied by Hotloway Brothers, be | 
approved; that expenditure on capital account not exceeding | 
413.000 be sanctioned, being £8,000 for advances to Mr. | 
Ralph Knott in respect of services indicated in Clause 8 of 

the instructions to competing architects. £03,000 for fees for 
quantity surveyor, £ 1.000 for measuring surveyor for detailed | 
estimates and adjustments, and £1,000 for drawings, саге | 
loons, sketches, models, ete. ; that; subject to апу modifica- | 
tion by the Establishment Committee to meet the exigencies 

of the work of the council, the schedule submitted: by the | 
Establishment Committee on April 7. 1908. be approved as | 
the basis of the accommodation to be provided; that the | 
selected architect and the council's official architect forthwith | 
do proceed with the preparation of working drawings and 

specification and do obtain quantities for the first section. of | 
the superstructure of the new county hall; and also a detailed | 
estimate of the cost of ithe first section of the superstructure, | 
and an approximate estimate of the remaining part of the; 
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superstructure on the site excluding the area of the premises 
now occupied by Holloway Brothers. These recommenda- 
tions relate to an amended scheme which has now been 
adopted by the committee, by which the total expenditure on 
the new hall will be reduced from 41,706,000, as originally 
estimated, to 51,412,000. Under the amended scheme it is 
not proposed inunediately to deal with a portion of the site at 
the northern end, about 1.22 acres in extent, at present 
occupied by Messrs. Holloway Brothers. The council is 
bound by agreement to purchase this land, but it is not in- 
tended to do so until the existing leases fall in. Тһе site 
will be kept for possible necessary extensions of the hall in 
the future. | 

Mr. К. €. Norman (chairman of the committee), in moving 
the adoption of the recommendations, urged the necessity for 
the early provision of new offices for the council. At present 
the councils officers were housed in 3o different buildings, 
which cost upwards of .£40,000 a year in rent, and һе need 
not remind them of the great waste of time and energy that 
that involved. The new offices as now proposed, which 
would provide adequate, superior, and up-to-date accommo- 
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A SIMPLE ALTAR, 
dation, would, in reality, cost them little more per annum 
than they were now paying in rent for offices. It had been 
forced upon all parties in the council that they must in the 
near future provide themselves with a new county hall, and it 
was equally clear that, as they were pledged tothe Belvedere 
Road site, they should begin to build as early as possible. 


The committee had gone carefully into the question of the 


accommodation to be provided, and they had decided that 
their proper course was to provide only for its present needs, 
giving the opportunity for extension in the future. In what 
they were now doing they were in no мау committing. the 
council to approval of any zsthetie design. They were only 
asking the council to decide whether the Holloway site should 
be at present excluded. After the council had passed their 
recommendation, at the very earliest. possible moment, pro 
bably in about two months, they would bring up an amended 
elevation and a drawing in colours, whieh would show the 
council] exactly what the committee contemplated in the wav 
of design. | 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft sud that a majority of both sides of 
the chamber appeared to be in favour of building this new 
county hall. But neither side wished to take the responsi- 
bility for the necessary Increase in the rate, and when the 
council was called upon to give the inevitable account of its 
doing, each side would sav. " Please. it was not T; it was the 
other bov.” (ац ег.) | Head always been in favour of a 
new hall өп а site on the north side of the river, but he 
objected to their putting up this rival show to the Houses of 
Parliament on the other side of the river. He thoughr that 
at the present time the outlook for the London ratepaver was 
none too bright; and he moved an amendment to the effect 
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that, in view of the present financial position of the council 
and the uncertainty of Lendon government in the future, the 
council was not warranted in placing a further charge on the 
rates by the building of a new county hall on the Belvedere 
Road site, and that the recommendation be referred back to 
the committee with an instruction to report as to the bene- 
ficial use to which the land acquired could be put if the 
question of the erection of à county hall were adjourned for, 
say, seven years. 

The recommendations of the committee were then adopted, 
with an addendum making it clear that no building operations 
could be begun until the council] had approved of the 
elevation. | 


— —* 
ARCHITECTURE FOR WOMEN.* 


dá D subject on which I have been requested to address 

you is set down in the programme as “ Architecture as 

га Profession for Women." In asking me to speak 
on this subject, your secretary wrote :—“ We are particularly 
anxious to learn about the possible opening in architecture 
for educated girls who are willing to undertake the necessarily 
long training." I propose, therefore, to put before you as 
shortly as possible:—(1) What an architect ought to know; 
(2) the best methods by which this knowledge can be 
acquired; (3) what an architects practice involves; (4) in 
how far women who have gone through the necessary training 
are likely to succeed under present day conditions; and (5) 
the facilities available to women for study and training. 

(1) The calling of an architect is a verv arduous one. 
His work is, or ought to be, as personal as that of other 
artists, such as musicians, painters, sculptors, engravers, 
etc., but, in addition to being an artist, to having a strong 
sense of design, composition, proportion, colour, etc., he 
ought to have a very considerable amount of scientific 
knowledge, and to understand the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the materials he has to deal with, to be somewhat 
of a geologist, chemist, botanist, engineer, etc., to be a 
capable man of buiness, something of a lawyer, tactful and 
resourceful, to have a capacity for the intelligent under- 
standing of, and dealing with, figures and accounts, to be 
able to manage men and women both as clients and as 
workers under him. TN 

(2) 'To acquire a thorough knowledge of the various sides 
of his calling, an architect must begin his studies young, so 
that much of what he ought to know is absorbed gradually 
and more or less unconsciouslv. 

In architecture, as in many of the more skilled crafts, the 
old-fashioned method of apprenticeship is dying out, and 
its place is being taken by special training in schools and 
colleges. + Instead of being. articled for a term of years to a 
_, qualified architect, it is becoming customary for those who 
wish to take up the calling of architecture to attend special 
courses of study in technical schools and colleges, supple- 
menting these afterwards by going for a short term to an 
 architect's office, so as to gain some acquaintance with the 
routine of the professional practice of architecture. 

Personally, Г consider that, of the two, the old system 
is the better one, but not the best, and I now advise young 
men in the first place to go through a practical course of 
instruction in the.building crafts under a competent builder, 
so as to acquire a knowledge of materials, construction and 
eraftsmanship at first hand, preparatory to taking up other 
branches of the study. | 

(3) It is not generally known by the public how much and 
how varied is the labour and skill involved in the designing 
and carrying out of a piece of practical architectural work; 
—fthe initial difficulties ‘often considerable in bringing the 
ideas of the client into line with the best and most economical 


solution of the problem both as to cost and arrangement ; 


the amount of thought and actual labour involved in working 
out the necessary plans and details of che design ; the specify- 
ing of the materials and workmanship; the arranging the 
scheme so as to conform to local building by-laws; the 
‘obtaining of reasonable estimates; the negotiations with 
builders and tradesmen generallv; the drawing up of con- 
tracts; the continued. and. detailed: superintendence of the 
building during its erection; the frequent worries and dis- 


* A Paper read by Mr. R. Weir Schultz at a conference on Em- 
ployment for Women, held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
the 2nd inst. 


putes with the builder and his workmen ; the adjustment and 
seitlement of accounts at completion ; and last, but not least, 
the carrying of the client along with him in sympathetic 
touch, allaying his impatience, and leading him to feel 
that he is getting the best possibe results and good value for 
the money spent. | 

(4) Now, as to the chances of women succeedii in 3 
definitely architectural career, I see no insuperable obstacle 
against women who have gone through a thorough course of 
training becoming compeient and capable architects, just as 
they have become, say, capable and competent doctors, but 
I advise those to take up the work who are really determined 
to go through with it seriously, who understand all its 
difficulties, who have sound health and an infinite capacity 
for work, who are full of energy, and who have friends 
and influence to enable them to get practical architectural 
work out on their own account. 

1 should like here to say generally that before women 
architects are likelv to be employed to any extent, they will 
have to overcome many difficulties, allay many prejudices, 


and gain the confidence of that section of the public that 


dabbles in bricks and mortar, and I am afraid that they 
will find a good deal of prejudice in the ranks of the archi- 
tectural profession itself, not only among practising architects, 
many of whom consider quite honestly that architecture does 
not come within the legitimate sphere of women's work, but 
also amongst the rank and file of assistants, who see th 
possibility of less employment and of reduced wages, for it 
is quite true that there is much of the routine of an archi- 
tect's office that might be better done by women than men. 

Then, with regard to the practical superintendence of 
works, it will, I am afraid, be an uphill task to convince 
both client and builders and their workmen that women are 
as likely to be as competent as men to direci the practical 
details of the construction of buildings, and I may also 
remark that the climbing about on the scaffolding of à 
building in course of erection requires both a strong head 
and a cool nerve. 

For many of the subsidiary occupations more or les 
connected with architecture, an achitectural training forms 
an almost necessary basis. Even painters and sculptors find 
a knowledge of the historical and artistic side of architecture 
of considerable benefit to them, especially in connection with 
the decoration and embellishment of public buildings. 
Such a training is also found to be of considerable value in 
connection with archaeological research, and with historica! 
investigation. A basis of a certain section of architectural 
training will also be found useful for women who wish to 
qualify as inspectors of factories, sanitary inspectors, and 
the like. 

(s) With regard to the opportunities open to women for 
acquiring the necessary training, there are two main courses 
open. (1) To enter an architect's office as an articled pup!! 
(which usually means paying a heavy premium), and I may 
say that many architects are quite willing to receive women 
as pupils, and, indeed, several have already done so. Two 
women articled many vears ago to an eminent architect, nov 
deceased, and who showed great talent for internal decor 
tive work, and had a good sense of colour, have had quite 
a successful career as decorators of houses, designers o! 
interior paneliings, chimney pieces, and patterns of textiles. 
More recentlv, two other women wbo were articled to ai 
eminent architect went in for and passed the very suff 
examination of the Roval Institute of British Architects, ам 
were admitted members of that body. Опе of these ladies 
carried off, in 1905, from amongst fourteen competitors. the 
silver medal of the Institute for the best essay, the subject 
being “ The Development of Architectural Art from Struc: 
tural Requirements and Nature of Materials,” a very practical 
subject. | 

Another woman, also articled to a well-known architect. 
applied for admission to the schools of the Royal Academy. 
and her probationary, work was, I am informed, the best 
ever sent in by a student. | 
© (2) The second method open to women, is to attend. the 
course of study available at various schools and colleges. tor 
at most of the places where training is given in architecture 
itself, and in the arts and crafts relating to architecture 
women are admitted as students on the same conditions 25 
men. There is, however, one notable exception. The Archi- 
tectural Association of London, a body consisting of à 
very large number of practising architects and their assistant: 
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the boundaries as far as possible coterminous with those of 


and pupils, with premises at Tufton Street, Westminster, Ваз 
so far declined to admit women either as members or as 
students; indeed, they have even declined to allow women 


from other schools to draw in the mos: excellent museum of. 


architectural casts attached to their premises. 


For nearly twenty years past this association has devoted’ 


part of its attention to the training of young architects, at 
first by means of evening schools and lectures only, but 
latterly it has also established a day school and arranged 
a regular progressive curriculum, with a full year’s course 
of training. At the present time I am informed that its 
students number somewhere about 140. Youths go есе 
direct from school, do two years work in the day school, 
and two yeafs in the evening school. and for the latter time 
they are supposed also to work during «he dav in practising 
architects’ offices. This school is producing very promising 
young men. Two years ago a woman applied for admission 
as a student, but was declined. 

At the Roval College of Art, South Kensington, there is 
a school of architecture open to women. They are also 
admitted as students at University College and King's 
College. The latter, through its Women’s Branch in Ken- 
sington Square, is, as you know, taking up a strong position 
in connection with the training of women for definite careers, 
and architecture is one of the subjects in the curriculum. 

The schools of the Roval Academy of Arts are open to 
women, both in painting, sculpture and architecture. Іп 
fact, in the first-named section, women, I understand, now 
form the majority of the students, and at a recent election of 
students, I believe all the candidates admitted were women. 
Thev win a great number of the prizes, perhaps averaging 
half of the whole in the painting school, and at least on two 
occasions women carried off the gold medal and travelling 
studentship in painting. I am not aware that at present 
there are any women students in the school of architecture. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out verv clearly «hat 
the profession of architecture. like all professions, is very 
much over-stocked. At the present time, there are large 
numbers of trained young men in London alone, seeking 
for engagements in architects’ offices, and ready to take what- 
ever offers, at a bare subsistence wage. I have not dared 
to count up the number of architects whose names figure in 
the London Directory, but they run into columns, and one 
often wonders how half of them making a living. 

No woman, in my opinion, ought to take up architecture 
unless she can afford to go through the long and expensive 
training necessary, and unless she has reasonable prospects 
of getting good employment, or of being able to get together 
à practice of her own eventually. 


E PENES 


DANGBROUS STRUCTURES. 


HE powers of the London County Council to act through 

its district survevors in regard to dangerous buildings 

are exercised under the London Building Acts, 1894 

and 1898. Where it is made known that any structure is in 
à bad state, a survey is made by a district survevor, and upon 
that gentleman’s report the council serve a notice on the 
owner or occupier forthwith to take down, secure, or repair 
(as the case may be) what is considered unsafe. As a tem- 
porary expedient, the survevor may require the structure to 
be shored up and hoarded around. In cases where the 
notice is disregarded legal proceedings follow. The owner 
always has the right to recourse to arbitration, but, notwith- 
Standing that, a petty sessional court has the right to make 
an order to the taking down or repair of a building at the 
council's complaint. Provision is made in the Acts for the 
removal of inmates from condemned structures, and for the 
recovery of expenses incurred by ithe official authority in carrv- 
ing out the provisions of the Act. When a structure is dila- 
pidated and unfit for occupation, the official authority has 
power to complain to a magistrate, who mav order the owner 
to take it down or repair it. Four buildings of this character 
жеге demolished by the Works Department during 1906-7. 
Е Were, some twentv years ago, for the purposes of the 
ee seventy-four London districts ; but 
) reduced to fifty-four. The diminution has 
been brought about by the re-a rrangement of districts, as 
opportunrties have occurred, with the object either of making 


' remunerative to attract men of ability. 
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the Metropolitan boroughs, or of making districts sufficiently 
There are a number 
of the official surveyors who carry on private practice, but the 

present policy of the London County Council is not only to ` 
obtain the best men for the work, but to retain their services 
exclusively. Nineteen such appointments have been made as 
circumstances have allowed, but there still are fourteen 
officials who carry on private practice, and seven who ргас- 
tise privately outside their official districts. —" Daily Tele- 
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ROMAN CAMP AT NEWSTEAD. 


R. JAMES CURLE, W.S., F.A.S.Scot., in the 
Queen's Hall, Edinburgh, last week, delivered the 
third of the new series of Rhind Lectures on 

Archaeology. The subject of the series is “The Excavaüon 
of the Roman Military Station at Newstead, Melrose.” 
The lecturer said that as in most of the Roman forts that 
have been excavated in this country, Newstead showed signs 
of change and alterations. The ditches of the earliest period 
lving beneath the later clay ramparts showed at an early 
stage that there were two periods to be dealt with; further 
investigation proved that there were traces of four distinct 
occupations. First, the early fort, perhaps dating from the 
advance of Agricola in the first century, characterised by the 
peculiar arrangement of its ditches. Second, a larger fort 
with stronger defences. Third, a period in which the fort 
was reduced in size and about one-third of its area 
abandoned. And fourth, an increase in size, returning pro- 
bably to the area of the second period, in which the fort was 
defended by a stone wall 7ft. 6in. thick, and triple ditches. 
Bevond the walls of the fort there must frequently have 
sprung up small civil settlements, commumities of traders, 
and sometimes of time-expired soldiers. In Germany, in 
more than one fort, notably at the Saalburg, there have 
been traced along the side of the high-road, bevond the 
gates, lines of small wine shops, bevond them lav the 
temples, and further still the graves. Nearly always there is 
found a bath. At Newstead three areas enclosed by ditches 
were found adjoining the fort, the largest lay to the south, 
and measured 14$ acres; a second on the west had an extent 
of 7 acres. In this western annexe lay the baths of the 
settlement. Hitherto little has been done in the examination 
of these annexes, but baths have been noted on the outskirts 
of several Scottish forts. ОҒ these the best preserved was 
discovered at Inchtuthill. The earliest bath at Newstead was 
comparatively small in size. It contained little more than 
the three rooms, which were a common feature of every 
public bath-house; the frigidarium, with a cold bath in 
the apse at the south end ; & tepidarium, heated bv a 
hvpocaust, at one end of which was a circular apartment, 
probably a sudatorium, and a room apsed. at both ends, 
which must have formed the caldarium. A hot bath pro- 
bably stood at the south’ end, and a vase of water for 
sprinkling over the bathers at the north end. To this small 
building considerable additions had been made, evidently at. 
different periods; alterations suggesting four periods could 
be traced. In one of these the bath buildings appeared 
Se 5 peared to 
have been reduced in size by a ditch cut through them 
The part nearer the fort, which had been retained Was 
surrounded by a rampart. This reduction in size ond 
sponds to the reduction of the fort in its third period of 
occupation. Two occupations seemed to lie below the level 
of the rampart, and a fourth above it. L ing be 
rampart which had sunk down upon it ас a ine 
20ft. deep. | Pane On Men 
2. mes o ШЕ sixth (od last) lecture, Mr. Curle said: 
‚ 2e soldier was doubtless also a craftsman. and man, f 
his implements and tools were left behind in th iun | 
ditches at Newstead. Nothing was found E риз and. 
plough ; but among the implements of husbandry коо : 
a rake, a hoe, and sickles. Тһе latter were to be 22. 
on the Trajan column. Тһе garrison had Dobis In use 
transport. Of these two wheels of wood with iro еа 
found, and many rings for the hubs, linch iat ris 5. 
wheels in position.  Bridle bits and horse Ps iB: 2 SB the 
found. The tools of the mason, the car t 2. 2 
were all represented The masan h d rpen er, and the smith 
PS 1 had left his heavy hammers 
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and chisels ; the carpenter his chisels and gouges, the blades 
of his plane, the axe, the auger, the bradawl, and compasses ; 
the smith his hammers and tongs and anvils. Іп one pit over 
ninety objects of iron were found. They represented the con- 
tents of a camp smithy— weapons to be sharpened, old metal 
about to be worked up, blunted spears, pioneers’ axes, а 
broken sword. Several of the objects included in the find 
were difficult to identify. Опе object closely resembled а 
stirrup ; five beautifully forged objects were perhaps the legs 
of a couch. Knives of different tvpes were found throughout ; 
the long butcher's knife with bone mountings on the handle, 
short knives with curved blades, like those still used in the 
East, and a heavy knife, like those represented on altars with 
the sacrificial patera. Of weaving there was evidence т the 
long-handled combs of bone, the whorles of stone and pot- 
tery, the shears, the large bobbins for thread. Even frag- 
ments of cloth were found. Locks must have been common, 
if they might judge from the kevs in bronze, iron, and lead, 
of sizes suggesting doors and small caskets. Lamps were 
scarce, though specimens occurred both in iron and pottery ; 
probably oil was not plentiful, and tapers took their place. 
Styli for writing on waxed tablets were common, and once à 
tablet neatly made of pine was found. 

Having studied the fort, the buildings, the common objects 
of the daily life of its people, one naturally asked, in con- 
clusion, how far did the results of the investigations elucidate 
or supplement the historical record. In one respect the result 
of the excavation was disappointing: it did not produce à 
single inscription which added to their knowledge of the site. 
What they found was simply a great fort reflecting in its 
various alterations ithe ebb and flow of the Roman tide of 
conquest. The evidence of the relies found, notably the coms 
and pottery, however, suggested certain conclusions. The 
series of coins, of which about 210 were legible, embraced 
afew early silver pieces which were known to have been long 
in circulation. Of the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian, 
Trajan, and Hadrian coins were numerous. With Antoninus 
Pius they became more scarce. А few dated from the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, and a single coin from that of Commodus. 
The evidence of the coins thus tallied with finds made on 
other Roman sites in Scotland, and was striking confirmation 
of the theory advanced by Professor Haverfield that. some- 
where about the year 180 A.D. all the country north of the 
Border was finally lost to Rome. The evidence was insuffi- 
cient to enable us to distinguish the different periods of occu- 
pation chronologically. The first occupation had a consider- 
able element of permanency ; coin finds indicated that it pro- 
bablv continued after the recail of Agricola, perhaps to the 
beginning of the second century. И they were guided by his- 
torv alone the second occupation should be aseribed to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, but finds of pottery indicated that 
we must not too hastily adopt this conclusion. Potters 
closely resembling the types found in the early ditch came 
from ditehes forming part of the fortifications of the second 
period. Newstead might very possible have. been occupied 
as a frontier post during some portion of the reign of Trajan. 
Certainly by the year 120 A.D.. or shortly thereafter, the fron- 
tier had fallen back to the wall of Hadrian. The pottery of 
the third occupation appeared to belong to a period of con- 
siderable activity in. Scotland. 

The potters’ stamps of this. period: were to be found at 
Birrens and at Camelon, as at Newstead, and it seemed pro- 
bable that the occupation dated from the reign of. Antoninus 
Pius. The fourth period seemed to have had less of the 
element of permanency about it than some of its predecessors ; 
it probably belonged to one of those final attempts. to regain 
a hold of the country of whieh history had left us a brief 
mention. Such suggestions must be regarded as tentative, 
It must be left to the archaeological: work of the future to 
determine what elements of truth they contained, Perhaps 
after all the real importance of the Newstead excavation Lan 
not so much in the confirmation of historical facts, not so 
much in the information it gave them of the building of a 
great fort. but in их bringing them face to face with the 
people whose life was spent in this frontier post 1,700 vears 
ago, Whose tools, Whose weapons, the objects of whose daily 
life Tas before them. | 

ي 
SUNDERLAND Rural Council have adopted а housing scheme‏ 
for the colliery villages of Ryhope and Silksworth, estimated‏ 
to cost £21,000. Four, three, and two-roomed houses will‏ 
be provided, with accommodation for 456 people.‏ 


GARDEN SUBURBS. 


M R. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P., spoke at a 
meeting on March 31, in Seaford House, Bel- 
| grave Square, in connection with the Co-partnership 
Tenants movement. The Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, 
which was founded а vear ago and has erected sixty houses 
on garden-city lines, arranged the meeting, for which Lord 
Howard de Walden Јем his house. Mr. Lyttelton began by 
declaring that the housing problem was the greatest and 
most pressing of all the social problems of the day. If they 
could vet good houses for the working classes, he said, they 
would do more for family morals, self-respect, health, and 
cheerfulness than by any other reform. The present state 
of things was due io the haphazard growth of towns and the 
necessity for working men to live néar their work. The 
result was that two-fifths of the people lived on one 8ooth 
part of the land and a third on one 250th part of the 
land. Thev had now, however, a great opportunity for 
removing this state of things, because the doctors had taught 
chem the importance of light and air and the engineers how 
easy it was to get about. It was really unnecessary for 
working men to live crowded together so as to be near their 
work. They should all aim at pressing the population out 
of the expensive land inside the towns to the relatively 
cheap land outside. They should not adopt the expensive 
methods of some public bodies in clearing big areas, but 
should press owners to put their property in a good and 
sanitary condition. Then the expense would fall on the 
owners, not on the ratepayers. When the speculative builder 
came to a London suburb, Mr. Lyttelton said, the effect 
was "as if a regiment of Cossacks had gone over the land.” 
Every feature of the slightest beauty was carried away. 
Speaking as chairman of the Hampstead ‘Trust. he said 
{һа thes desired to do away with that sort of thing, and 
instead of having fifty or more houses to the acre in à 
suburb, they had placed upon themselves the obligation to 
build only eight houses to the acre. Their aim on their 300 
acres was to reproduce one of those old societies which 
existed. іп villages where the parson and squire were not 
enemies of the people and where there was a communal 
spirit; to avoid unnatural class distinctions so that there 
should not be a great block of houses for the rich here and 
a block for the poor there. A person who came and found 
himself out of harmony with the scheme could leave with- 
out financial loss, and another great advantage, was that a 
man who could not find work but had a chance of domg so, 
sav, in Manchester, might go with similar immunity from 
loss. After mentioning that the Hampstead ‘Tenants Society 
paid a dividend of 4 per cent., Mr. Lyttelton said. that if 
people objected to mixing philanthropy and business the 
could still take shares and devote the interest to the cause. 
He felt from the boitom of his heart that this was а work 
in which they could all bear a hand. because if they could 
get our working men—-whom he believed the best in the 
world—well housed, they would be far better, dar healthier. 
and far thrifuer. 


ي 
MIDDLEHAM CASTLE.‏ 


“ГІН the approach of spring the work of preserving 

the ruins of Middleham Castle has been resumed. 

Since the present Lord Masham came into. posses 

sion of the property just over two years ago he has done 
much to rescue this historic Wensleydale fortress from the 
process of decay to which for more than two eenturies it hits 
been a prev. [t is not merely natural decay, or inexplicable 
neglect, or even the gunpowder of Cromwell's Ironsides. that 
has hastened the work of destruction. For generations the 
castle was regarded: by the villagers аза common. quarry 
where they might dig and delve without let or hindrance, and 
take away as much stone as they wanted. It is said that 
half of the village of Middleham was built of stones taken 
(rom the Castle after the Civil War. The stone figure of 
а peacock on a helmet reminiscent of Robert Neville. “the 
Peacock of the North” was recovered. from one of the cot 
tages some twenty Years ago and replaced among the ruins. 
While in another building in the village was found а welt 
preserved erucifix, believed. to have originally belonged to 
the chapel of the castle, and now kept in the parish chureh. 
If the castle can never more be of use either as a fortress 
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or as a residence, the present owner has earned the nation's 

ratitude by his efforts to preserve from utter ruin the remains 
of a building that has played an important’ part in the 
nation's history, and has figured in the nation's literature. 

Next to Raby, Middleham was one of the most important 
of the many great castles held by the Nevilles in the North. 
Within the last two years much has been done to render 
secure the more dangerous portions of the ruins. 

So far chief attention has been devoted to the outer works, 
more particularly the north wall and the towers which rise 
from it. Here is the gateway entrance, one of the most 
striking features of the ruins. With every shower rain comes 
through the groining over the gateway, and this portion of 
the structure is to be thoroughly repaired and strengthened. 
The central tower of the north wall fell about four vears 
ago, and its re-erection was one of the first acts of Lord 
Masham on coming into the property. At the same time, 
new lintels were inserted over the window openings and the 
tops of the wall were repaired and concreted. The restora- 
tion of the east tower, which is in close proximity to the 
gateway entrance, is one of the most important works now 
being undertaken. The lintels disappeared long age, and 
they are to be replaced, and the walls are to be repaired and 
strengthened and the tops of them concreted to prevent the 
rain from doing further damage. The central tower on the 
west wall has recently been built up, and two new doorways 
have been put in on old foundations discovered below the 
debris. Though a good deal has been done within the last 
two years to repair past mischief and to check further decay, 
much yet remains to be done. Lord Masham has undertaken 
the work of restoration in sections, vet in a liberal spirit, 
and it is hardly likely that he will stay his hand until every- 
thing has been done to ensure the preservation of so jnter- 
esting a relic of a bygone age. The scheme is being carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Walter Н. Brierley, F.S.A., 
architect, of York, who has designed the new work as far 
as possible on the lines of the structure as it originally 
existed, and the work is being executed by Mr. William 
Anelay, of Doncaster and York, who has had extensive ex- 
perience in the repair of ancient buildings. Wherever new 
work has been executed care has been taken to avoid any- 
thing in the nature of imaginary restoration or to produce 
spurious “old” work calculated to deceive antiquaries of a 
future generation. The restoration of the the castle to even 
a shadow of its former glory or utility is, as we have said, 
out of the question, but the work now in hand is a serious 
attempt to preserve what remains from further rum. Date 
stoens have been inserted in all new work, and a distinguish- 
ing fillet of slate or cement has been inserted between the 
new and the old masonry.—-* Yorkshire Post.” | 


* 
BUILDING NEWS. | 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just 
been laid:—-Congregational Mission Hall, Shortlands, to 
cost £8,479 (С. Baines and Son, 5. Clement's Inn. London, 
WC. architects—F. P. Duthoit. Westmoreland Road, 
Bromley, Kent, builder); Weslevan Chapel at Merrvincet. 
Cornwall, to cost £1,200 (J. Sansom, F.R.1.B. A., Liskeard. 
architect) ; P. M. Church at Broomhill; and АП Saints’ 
Church, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, to cost about 
23.000 (Е. К. Ве по $, 26, Easy Row, Birmingham. 
architect). | | | | 


ve 5 M. BERRY presided at a meeting of the Buildings 
and Sites Committee of the Merthyr Education Authority 
last week. "The Board of Education approved. the plans 
for the additional school accommodation at Penydarren and 
Pant. As to the rebuilding of Gellifueloy School, the site 
c Eu sufficiently large in the opinion of the Board for the 
M that Was proposed to be erected. Thev suggested 
T site. А committee was appointed to consider the 
eased school accommodation that would have to be 
provided by the raising of the standard of exemption. 


7 E week's meeting of the Tavistock Urban Council, 
. Vincent (architect, Plymouth) attended and spoke— 
ad erecte N LU behalf of certain builders who 
ected houses on the Tavistock freehold building estate. 


DY consent of t 
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The council had called upon the owners there to construct 
a sewer, failing which they had declined to approve the 
buildings. If the council could not see their way to approve 
the buildings as they stood, the owners of the houses would 
be compelled to ask for an inquiry. It was decided to refer 
the matter to the Sanitary Committee, after over an hour 
of the council’s time had been taken up in argument with 
Mr. Vincent as to the council’s rights in the case. 


THE design for the great gates that are to open into Hyde 
Park south of the Marble Arch, which has emanated from 
the Office of Works, has now been slightly modified and 
approved by the King, and it is expected that the gates will 
be in position by the beginning of July. In the centre 
stands the Roval gate, which will be opened only for Royal 
use. and will face exactly the central opening of the Marble 
Arch. ‘The gate, which is to be 18ft. high, is double, and 
has the Royal Arms on each portion. It is separated on 
either side from the gates for the use by private carriages by 
railings, the ‘Tudor rose being prominent on both sides, and 
four lamps surmount the whole. In style the new gates 
approach that of the Canadian gates by Buckingham Palace, 
says the “Times.” Only a few firms will be asked to tender 
for their construction, and the work will be in wrought-iron 
and stone. 


AT the half-yearly general meeting of the governors of the 
Glasgow School of Art—held the other day—a report from 
the Building Committee stated that the works now in opera- 
tion for the completion of the school were in a good state 
of progress. The building of the sub-basement and ground 
floors was practically complete, and the first floor was in a 
forward condition. The suggestion of the Building Com- 
mittee to add a complete fourth storey to the whole of the 
building, including the present portion, had been accepted 
by the governors, and would form part of the scheme of 
building. ‘This new floor. together with the addition of a 
sub-basement, should make the school one of the largest 
and most complete institutions of its kind in the kingdom. 
It was stated that the pressure upon the present space was 
very great, and that the new premises would afford welcome 
relief. 


THE new headquarters of the Society for the Propagation. of 
the Gospel—at the corner of Wood Street and Tufton Street, 
Westminster—were dedicated last week by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The total cost of the building, including furni- 
ture and fittings, has been £38,000, of which £14,000 was 
spent on the site. The house consists of a basement and 
five storeys. Each floor is devoted to a different department 
of the society's work; and on the first floor is a little chapel 
and a convenient board room. At the dedication service, 
the Archibshop of Canterbury said that the plot of land on 
which their new house was built had been from time im- 
memorial in some sense “holy ground.” Tt was sacred, if 
tradition spoke true, in Christian Britain before the name 
and faci of England was born. There. amid the bristling 
thickets and stagnant channels of the Isle of Thorns, stood 
once the humble precursor of their great Abbey church; and 
now again, for the needs of the living Church of te-dav. they 
had raised on a little portion of that central spot of sacred 
land new buildings for the better doing of the Master's 
work. a central home for that society of men and women 
which had for more than 200 vears been extending among 
men all the world over the Kingdom of Christ. т 


AT a sitting of the Consistory Court on the oth inst.. in St. 
Pauls Cathedral, the chancellor heard а petition bv the 
vicar, the Rev. W. С. Woolsey, and churchwardens of St. 
Albans, Acton Green, for a faculty to authorise the erection 
of a sde chapel in the church inaccordance with the 
original design of the edifice, and the placing of a holy table 
at the east end of the chapel when erected. The popula- 
tion of the parish. it was stated, was 9,400, and the church 
had accommodation for 750 persons, It was desired to 
have a side chapel for use at weekday services when only 
small congregations were present, so as to save the expers 
of heating, cleaning, and lighting the whole church. The 
proposed side chapel would, moreover, be іп accordance 
with the original design of the building. and it would ba 
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separated from the rest of the church bv am iron railing. 
A resolution approving of its construction was unanimously 
passed at a meeting of the vestry at which the maiter was 
considered. The chancellor, in delivering judgment. said 
the court was. prepared to decree the faculty. The evidence 
was perfectly satisfactory—that it was desirable for saving 
the expense of heating, lighting, and cleaning the whole 
church when only small congregations were present that there 
should be a side chapel. He, therefore, granted the faculty. 


AT the Devonport Town Council meeting on the oth inst., 
Mr. J. H. Bishop, in accordance with notice of motion, 
moved "That it be an instruction to the Finance Committee 
to draw up schemes with estimated cost to the rates for the 
erection of new municipal buildings upon the glebe land site 
and the St. Budeaux Public Building site, already bought for 
the purpose." Mr. Bishop said the need for new municipal 
buildings was never greater than at the present time. The 
land was bought by their forefathers and several schemes 
proposed, but rejected on account of the cost to the rates. 
Their present buildings were inadequate and fifty years 
behind the times. There was no police office or station, no 
fire station, and the objections to the scheme had by this 
time passed away. The offices were more like scattered 
homes than public offices. The whole conditions were un- 
worthy of Devonport, the greatest naval port in the world. 
In the Past the question of amalgamation had interfered 
with the scheme, but now that the proposal was as dead as 
“old Scrooge,” and also that they had a lot of unskilled 
labour in the town, there was less ground for opposition. 
They would be saving money by proceeding with the work, 
and erecting buildings which would be an ornament to the 
town. (Hear, hear) Alderman Littleton seconded. He 
had always advocated that thev should house their employes 
in a proper manner. But the proposals had been brought 
before them at inopportune times, but now the rates had 
been reduced to 6s. 3d. the conditions were changed. The 
people of Devonport, if shown that these buildings were 
a necessity, would support the council. He had been told 
that for an expenditure of £50,000 they would have as 
fine a pile of buildings as they could desire. This would 
not represent more than £,1.575 a year as cost to the town. 
The upkeep of the new buildings would no doubt be more 
than at present, but it was certain the whole cost would not 
exceed three-half-pence in the £. Alderman Waycott advo- 
cated a couple of years delay. Не questioned whether 
£ 50,000 would provide such a block of buildings as they 
could desire. Alderman Hornbrook remarked that the reso- 
lution committed them to nothing. The proposition was 
put and carried. " 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Somerset County Council invite applications for the 
appointment of a county surveyor and road engineer, age 
not to exceed 45. The salary will be fixed for the present 
at £500 per annum, with an allowance of £450 per annum 
to cover office expenses. Further particulars from Mr. G. J. 
Simev, 5, Chapel Row, Bath. | 


THE following appointments have been made:—Mr. John 
Bain, F.R.I.B.A.. of Newpori—chief architect for schools 
in the County of Monmouthshire (salary, £350— 6400 р.а.), 
and Mr. J. A. Pryer, of Nottingham, assistant architect 
(£140— £200) ; Mr. Julian Julian—boro’ surveyor for Cam- 
bridge (£350 p.a.); and Mr. W. J. Goodwin, of Manchester 
—city surveyor and engineer, Salisbury (£300— £400 p.a.). 


At this week’s meeting of the Seaford (Sussex) Urban 
Council, the General Purposes Committee reported that the 
easements in connection with the drainage scheme had been 
arranged, and Sir Alexander Binnie having reporied favour- 
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ably, the committee recommended that the scheme for th: 
drainage of the Seaford district, prepared by Messrs. Pollard 
and Tingle, should be approved and adopted, and th» 
engineers instructed to prepare plans and estimates. The 
report was adopted. 


On Saturday, Mr. Barnard, M.P., as chairman of the Work; 
and Stores Committee of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
performed the ceremony of “cutting the first sod” in con- 
nection with the new reservoir which the Water Board ar 
about to construct at Chingford. About 1,000 acres of lani 
have been acquired, and the capacity of the reservoir. wher 
completed will be approximately 3,000 million gallons. 
The water area will be 416 acres and the length of th. 
embankment four-and-a-half miles. The water to fil the 
reservoir will be pumped from the river Lea and the Le 
Navigation at the northern end of-the reservoir, and will te 
taken when the river is in a state of high flow, and at 3 
early a period as possible after floods, when the turbid water 
has been allowed to flow to waste. The new reservoir wil 
be available, not only for the Eastern district, but also, in 
the case of need, for the New River district. It is propos! 
to put down machinery capable of lifting 200 million gallons 
of water per day. After being for a considerable perio! in 
the reservoir, the water will flow through regulating towers 
into a tunnel, and then along a channel nearly two miles in 
length to the existing supply basin adjoining the Chinglor/ 
pumping station, from whence it wil pass to the High Mav 
nard and other reservoirs, and eventually to the filter lex 
at Lea Bridge. In addition to the construction of the reser- 
voir the contract includes the diversion of the river Lea |: 
a new channel three miles long and 55. wide, extendi: 
from a point north of the reservoir to the junction of te 
channel from Keid's Weir. The intake channel wll be сот 
structed just below Enfield Lock. The contractors ar 
Messrs. Charles Wall, Limited, the amount being £340,859 
The works, which should be completed in four years, have 
been designed by Mr. Bryan, chief engineer of the Board. 


——* 
TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. W. Emest Knapman, architert. 
Barry Dock, the “Boyle” system of natural ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators, has heer 
applied to the Welsh Congregational Chapel, Barry. 


THE Nevile Engineering Co., Ltd., of Worcester, nave m 
corporated ‘William Sprowson and Co., of Newton Heat. 
Manchester, London, and Glasgow, electric and hydraulic Mt 
manufacturers. The company is extending its works at Wor 
cester, where all communications in the future should tr 
addressed. Mr. William Sprowson, as joint managing dire” 
tor, will have control of the lift department. 


THE British Flooring Co., of 152, Gray's Inn Road, W.C.. 
inform us that they have secured extensive contracis lu 
marble mosaic, wood block, and cementolith floors in the 
following new works:—Sailors Home (Messrs Olley a 
Haward, architects), and New ‘Hall, Marine Parade (A. >. 
Hewitt, Esq., А.В.Т.В.А., architect), Great Yarmouth; C 
operative stores, Birmingham (Е. В. Andrews, Es} 
A.R.I.B.A., architect); and Seaford, Sussex. 


A LARGE clock, with Cambridge chimes, is to be place 
in the tower of Cottenham parish church, near Cambri; 
It is to have all the latest improvements, and will be mil 
generally to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 19 
order has been placed in the hands of Messrs. John Sm" 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made tie 
E at the neighbouring church of Fen Ditton eleve” 
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realms of personal aims and dignities, and to contem- 

plate architecture from the point of view of the art, 
instead of its practitioner. This is what Mr. Statham most 
effectually and agreeably accomplished in his Paper before 
the Institute on the 13th inst., by inviting the consideration 
of his audience for the threefold aspect of architecture—- 
Tradition, Character, and Idealism. Mr. Statham always 
writes lucidly and to the point, and we have before expressed 
the opinion that his “Architecture for General Readers" 
brought the consideration of the art nearer to the understand- 
ing of the general public than any similar publication we 
ever met. We are therefore glad when he endeavours to 
clear the air of uncertainty as to the intention and achievement 
which the multiplicity of aims amd subjects in modern life 
appears to create. The ceaseless and increasing effort de- 
voted ito the possibilities of onginal work is liable to create an 
uncertainty as to the essentials of fine architecture. World- 
wide travel and clever assimilation of facts and materials have 
dimmed the perception of both architect and the public as 
to the bedrock facts of our art. We are told solemnly to 
give up column and architrave, and try back to simplicity-— 
to the simplicity of blank walls and sheer negation of all 
architectural formule. The first part of Mr. Statham's Paper 
is very much a claim for the existence of the column and 
capital. In regard to certain buildings which are con- 
sidered fine, he savs: “Take away the pilasters, and what 
have we left?" So with the pylons to the fine Alexander ПІ. 
Bridge in Paris: “No doubt a square pedestal would carry 
the statues just as well, but how one would have missed the 
grace and the associations brought in by those angle 
columns." So in other wavs the case for the column and 
capital is very well stated. As “the column and capital im- 
pressed itself on the whole of architecture ever since its form 
was perfected bv the Greeks and Romans," it becomes “a 
question whether the column and capital has not become 
almost an integral part of architecture." From this point of 
view, we quite agree that “the Renaissance, often considered 
as а benighted abandonment of Gothic tradition,” is really the 
retum to tradition. We have always sympathised with an 
architect, a friend of ours, who, when asked to give up 
pilaster and columns, architraves and cornices, and return 
to simpler and more archaic forms, pertinently inquired why 
he should be asked to give up the letters of his alphabet. 
The fact is, we can only keep to the right path in architecture 
by thinking of the big things on which its success depends. 
The use of a column where it às not structurally needed 
is not a sin in the hands of an artist, but the lack of it may 
create a sincerity of method which is very dull and inar- 
ине. We тау well push our sincerities and our theories 
too far, and we have felt over and over again, in regard to 
modern efforts, that the anxiety to be sincere and simple 
had led to affectation and an archaje form which was dis- 
tressingly prudish and imartistic. We hail with pleasure 


I is quite refreshing to be occasionally lifted above the 


every word which helps to bring architects nearer to their 
art. whether at be with or without pilasters. 

;2222-22 بت 
Mr. К. ANGELL, architect. has removed his offices from‏ 
Garrick House, Adelphi, to 133 and 135, Regent Street, W.‏ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Б we study the plan of London, we may well feel а degree 
of wonder that some such new thoroughfare from west to 
east as that proposed by Mr. Paul Waterhouse has not 
long since been carried out. Mr. Waterhouse proposes a 
new thoroughfare from the east end of Westminster Bridge, 
opposite the new county council offices, to be carried east- 
ward and northward in an easy curve to the southern end of 
Southwark Bridge. When we remember that it is little 
more than a mile and a half in a direct line from West- 
minster Bridge to the Mansion House, it may be realised 
how closely this roadway would bring the two poifts. It 
would relieve both the Strand and the Embankment traffic, 
and it is probably now one of the greatest opportunities to do 
something good for London traffic at a reasonable or pos- 
sible cost. We say now, for when the new county hall 15 
erected, the value of land in the neighbourhood must go up. 
It is easy enough to see now what magnificent opportunities 
have been lost to London. The great sweep of the river 
presented such a chance for the fine development of the 
city that we may well imagine future generations will be 
amazed that it should be allowed! to pass away 


Tue use of a local material is generally counselled by archi- 
tects as being best, both from a practical and artistic point 
of view, and we must say we have much sympathy with 
Mr. Harry Hems in his strictures on the action of the 
Truro authorities in journeying nearly 200 miles to Bath 
and there procuring its soft oolite for their cathedral, instead 
of utilising their own all-enduring grey granite, which could 
have been economically quarried beneath their feet. Many 
of us have studied, with great admiration, the sturdy granite 
Cornish churches, and know well enough that the able 
architect to whom we owe Truro Cathedral could have made 
quite as good a result in the local material, possibly one, 
which in colour aud texture, would have been superior to 
what we now see. We must say, therefore, we feel inclined 
to sympathise with those who have entered the lists against 
the choice of Norwegian granite for the Birmingham new 
municipal buildings. That Messrs. Ashley and Newman, 
the architects of this important work, are young prac- 
tictioners is not the real reason, we may suppose, for this 
choice of a foreign material, for plenty of modern architects 
specify foreign stuff. They affirm it is worth the extra 
money in artistic and practical value, and, after all, they 
are in a position to offer advice on the matter, though we, 
and other architects, may disagree. Mr. Hems cannot 
understand how it comes about that, keen business men, 
such as are Birmingham s civic representatives, could even 
for a moment have discussed the advisability of spending 
Ж7,242 for foreign granite, when admittedly its equal in 
every respect can be obtained at home for £4,171. And 
he says, "that West-country granites well hold their own 
against those of all other countries I distinctly assert, an1 
after a varied practical experience of its use for fully half 
a century, do so without fear of contradiction. Like the 
immortal John Wesley, the world is my parish, and from 
time to time there are few parts of the globe where I have 
not used it. As a passing instance, only a few months 
ago I carried out a commission in Dartmoor grey granite at 
Helsingfors, in Finland, hard by to Scandinavia itself." 


THE Architectural Association dinner on Thursday evening 
the 1oth inst., marked the close of the 61st session. Ik Was 
held in the Georgian Hall at the Gaiety Restaurant, Mr. 
Walter Crane, the president, in the chair. There were also 
present Mr. Colloutt, president of the Institute, Messrs. 
E. A. Abbey, R.A., Alfred East, А.В.А., С. Frampton 
R.A., and Lewis F. Day ; Mr. Lawrence, president of the 
Master Builders’ Association; Mr. J. D. Crace, president 
of the British. Institute of. Decorators ; Mr. Peacock, presi- 
dent of the Clerk of Works Associations ; Mr, Searles-Wood 
chairman of the Royal Sanitary Institute; Lieut -Col. 
Preston, Master of the Carpenters’ Company; Mr La d 
паве, president of the Junior Institute of Survevors : and 
Mr. Greville Montgomery, M.P. The president made the 
pleasing announcement that the whole building debt of 
210.326 was now paid off, and also was able to promise 
а Travelling Studentship of the value of £126 per annum. b 
an unknown donor. Ки 
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THE annual general mcecing of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects was held last wcek-—the president (Mr. Н. Dare Bryan, 
F.R.1.B.A.) being in the chair. The report of the council 
for the past session was read, and upon the motion of the 
president, seconded by Mr La Trobe, the same was adopted 
and ordered to be printed for circulation. The meeting 
being the concluding one for the session, the president de- 
livered his address, which we publish in this issue. The 
scrutineers appointed for the conduct of the annual elections 
reported that the following gentlemen were elected as officers 
and council for the coming session :—President, Mr. Mow- 
bray A. .Green (of Bath); vice-presidents, Mr. Н. Dare 
Bryan and Мг. G. Н. Oatley; council: Messrs. G. С. 
Awdry, F. Bligh Bond, R. C.. James, W. S. Skinner, Frank 
Wills, and J. Е. Wood; associates members of council, 
Messrs. G. C. Lawrence and T. Н. Weston; hon. secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. W. L. Bernard. | 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute was held at the Parkes Museum on the 15th inst. —Mr. 
Н. D. Searles-Wood in the chair. The annual report of 
the council for the year, showing the satisfactory progress 
which the institute has made in carrying out the objects for 
which it was founded, was adopted, and Dr. Bushell 
Anningson, of Cambridge, Dr. J. Spottiswoode Cameron, 
medical оћсег of health ot Leeds, Mr. С. Н. Cooper, 
borough surveyor of Wimbledon, and Mr. E. С. Mawbey, 
borough engineer of Leicester, were added to the council for 
the ensuing vear. The meeting passed a voie of thanks to 
His Grace the Duke of. Northumberland, K.G., for acting 
as president of the institute. 

WE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. В. Е. 
Vallance, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., of Mansfield—the president 
of the Society of Architects—on Saturday, April 18, from 
the effect of rheumatic fever. He was 51 years of age, and 
acted as borough surveyor of Mansfield. | 
Deatus are also announced of Mr. George Gard Pye (59), 
architect, of Fairholme Road, West Kensington, W., who 
died on Easter dav; Mr. Chas. К. Reeks, F.R.I.B.A. (87), 
formerly of Н.М. Office of Works; and Mr. J. Arthur Hope, 
of Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., casement makers, Birming- 
ham. | 
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AT a special meeting of the Wigan Couniy Borough Council, 
on the 15th inst., discussion took place with respect to the 
tender for the consiruction of a sewage pipe-line from Wigan 
to Hoscar Moss. Mr. Cheetham, on behalf of the Labour 
section, expressed the opinion that they should advertise 
for further tenders. as {hey were going to lose 4837 18s. 6d. 
under the present contract, and he moved an amendment in 
favour of this action. Mr. Fletcher seconded the amend- 
ment, and urged that the prices of pig-iron had been lower, 
and were likely to go still lower. It was a serious matter 
to bungle in a large contract of £34,000. Тһе town clerk 
appealed for the indulgence of ihe council. and urged that 
he had received communications from the Ribble Joint 
Committee threatening the municipality with action. unless 
the pipe-line was proceeded with, and complaining of the 
extraordinary delay. The contract that had been submitted 
by the Widnes Foundry Company was placed along with the 
“others, and thev were the only people who were prepared 
to adhere to their contract after the delav in acceptance. 
He did not think if was right for a municipal corporation 
to speculate in the price of iron, and he thought її was his 
duty to inform them of the serious penalties that might 
attend further delay in the work. If they became involved 
in litigation, it would mean great expense. Mr. White 
thought it was time that the funeral service should be read 
over this subject, since И was one of the black spots in 
connection with the borough. It was quite clear that 
someone had blundered, and the better way was to accept 
it. and thev could not help but say that thev had made a 
mess, and it was best to move at once and for ever. It 
was decided that the Widnes Foundry Company have the 
contract for £34.755 68. 


A FIRM in Munich has succeeded in rendering asbestos 
waterproof, and, according to the“ Liverpool Post,” has put 
upon the market some asbestos slates, which are claimed 


to. be hard and as strong as the natural slate, and can there- 
fore be laid on wall or roof consiructions without any 
wooden laths being necessary. It às stated that they are 
very easily worked, and can be bored, nailed, and cut 
just like wood, without any danger of splitting. They form 
a fireproof covering for inside and outside wooden walls, 
are valuable for insulation work of all kinds, even for elec- 
trical purposes; are of great use in building railway car- 
парез as insulating material under the seats. . They are also 
useful, it is claimed, as fireproof doors for closing off single 
rooms in warehouses, etc. ; for lining wooden doors, and for 
covering walls and ceilings of all kinds so as to protect 
them from fire, heat, cold, dampness, disease, germs, and 
vermin, 


On April 18 the Primate laid the coping stone of one of the 
four turrets of the Bell Harry tower of Canterbury Cathedral, 
which has been undergoing restoration under the care of 
Mr. W. D. Caroe for some three years’ past. Some 
£25,000 is still needed for restoration works, amongst the 
most urgent being the two western towers. 


On Wednesday next the new Lambeth Municipal Buildings, 
erected at a cost of about £45,000, will be opened by the 
Prince of Wales. It marks an excellent step in the practice 
of Messrs. Warwick and Hall. 


“THE Charm of the English Village" is the title of a book 
Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish in a few days. It has been 
written by Mr. P. Н. Ditehfield, M.A., F.S.A., and illus- 
trated by Mr. Sydney В. Jones. The text and illustrations 
deal in a popular and artistic way with everything that helps 


to make our English villages picturesque, quaint and interest- 


ing, and the book should appeal to every lover of the 
countrv. 


For deepening and widening the channel wav of the River 
Leven by the removal of mud and rock on the site of the 
rock known as the * Black Lair," on the west side of Dum- 
barton Castle Rock, for the Harbour Board, there were 
received tenders varying from £4,562 3s. 2d. 0 
£41,695 25.! 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ALZIEL Parish Council invite designs for council 
D chambers, to be erected in Motherwell, N.B., 
of about £3,000, for which they 
£20, £10 and 25. Full par 
ticulars can be had from Mr. А. Bryden, Parish 
Council Offices. Motherwell, on deposit of £2 2s. 
but the canvassing of members, directly or indirectly, will 
be a disqualification. In every way this parish council 
appears to have protecied itself against extravagant outlay, 
and we should judge from the conditions that they need not 
indulge т extravagant architectural hopes. 


at a cost 
premiums of 


offer 


THE following is the assessor's award in the competition for 
designs for the new secondary school at Lowestoft:—(1) 
Messrs. Brown and Burgess, Arcade Street, Ipswich; (2) 
R. Scott Cockrill, Lowestoft; (3) Messrs. Eade and Johns. 
Ipswich. We are informed that Messrs. Brown and 
Burgess will therefore be appointed architects. 


Messrs. CROUCH, BUTLER AND SAVAGE, of Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, have gained first place in the competition for an 
elementary school at Bootle to accommodate 1,000 children 
at a cost of £11,000. 149 designs were received. Messrs. 
Crouch, Butler and Savage are also placed first in the com-. 
petition for the Dudley Training College, the designs of Mr. 
Wenlon, Dudley and Tipton, being awarded second place, 
and those of Messrs. Bell, Withers and Meredith, London, 
third. | | 


Tne Yeadon and Guiseley secondary school competition has 
resulted in the first premium (£35) being awarded to Mr. 
W. M. Broadbent, of Leeds and Horsforth, and the second 
(£20) to Mr. P. A. Robson, 9, Bridge Street, West 
minster, S.W. | "S | 


| u , | NEL 
THROUGH the munificence of Mrs. Frank R. Durham, à 
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bursary of the value of £25 per annum, to be called after 
the chairman of the Junior Institution of Engineers, the 
Durham Bursary, is about to be announced to the members 
and associates, of whom those between the age of 20 and 22 
ill be eligible to compete by Writing a thesis on some 


м 


technical subject chosen by the candidate. 
222: OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


f 


COTTAGES FOR AGED PEOPLE, CHESTER. 


Joun Doucras, Architect. 
AT the instance of the late Duke of Westminster, this charm- 
ing group of cottage buildings was proposed to be built on 


the ground immediately below the city walls at the east end 
of Chester Cathedral. They were designed as almshouses 


for aged people who were past work, and would have been 
a very pleasing addition to the long list of good buildin,rs 
with which Mr. Douglass name is associated. It wis 
afterwards decided that the ground be unbuilt on, and lai. 
out as it now is for purposes of recreation. 


A 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
NORWEGIAN v. BRITISH GRANITE. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—My attention has been called to Messrs. Blichfeidt 
and Со. letter in THE BRITISH ARCHITECT of the ıoth 
inst., wherein five reasons are assigned for “the low prices 
quoted for Norwegian granite,” but I have heard it stated 
that there is another reason, viz., that prices have been 
kept low with the object of securing a footing for this 
granite in England, with the intention of increasing them 
when the British granite industry has been sufficently 
crippled. Already prices are somewhat higher, and when 
well-finished dressings or facings are required, Cornish 
granite, quite equal in quality, strength, and durability, 
beats it in price; in proof of this, take the recent tenders 
for the much-discussed Birmingham council house exten- 
sion. Сопка!) submitted four tenders at the architect's 
invitation ; each one of which was lower than the Norwegian, 
and one of them, that of De Lank granite, was £1,648 
lower, the figures being De Lank £5,489, and Norwegian 
47,137. | 

Another instance is that of the British Medical Associa 
tions new buildings in Agar Street, Strand, carried out in 
De Lank Cornish granite at considerably less than the 
Norwegian tender. The prices for setts, kerbing and rough 
blocks are still absurdly low, but when good, skilled work- 


manship is required, West-countrv prices compare favour- 


ably; but unfortunately, there are those so enamoured of 
foreign products that they will laud them up and find 
faults with the British, even where none exist, yet to the un- 
prejudiced a comparison of the De Lank granite 1n the 
British Association's building with the Norwegian granite 
in the “ Morning Post " offices, also in the Strand, will show 
that in quality, as well as in price, the foreigners can be 
beaten, and that there is no just reason for neglecting this 
native industry, and increasing the number of unemployed ; 
and, therefore, I trust you will insert this letter on behalf 
of our own quarrymen and stoneworkers.— Yours faithfully, 
А DIRECTOR OF A BRITISH GRANITE COMPANY. 


April 21, 1908, 
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THE formal cutting of the first sod in connection with the 
erection of a new technical and higher-grade school by the 
sovan School Board took place last week on the site of the 
new school in Langlands Road, opposite Elder Park. The 
school will provide accommodation for nearly 1,000 pupils. 
There will be workshops for wood and iron manual instruc 
tion, and. laboratories for physical, mechanical, chemical. 
and mathematical instruction, as well as a cookery depart- 


ment and demonstration room, each having accommodation: 


for from twenty to forty pupils. The art room will accom- | 


e forty Scholars. The architects are Messrs. Н. an! 
. Barclay, of St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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NEW MEMBERS, R.I.B.A. 

HE following are applicants for candidature at the next 
meeting of the Institute, June т: —As Fellows (23): 

John Brooke (A), of 18, Excha we Street, Manchester, 

and “The Hive,” Bowdon, Cheshire; Alfred Morris ‘Butler 
(A), of 16, Finsbury Circus, E.C., and 2, The Chestnuts, 
Chase Road, Old Southgate, N. ; Edmund Butler, of 39, 
Newhall Street, Birmingham,: and Top-o’-the-Hill,. Sutton 
Coldfield ; Arthur Harold Church, of 12, South Place, Fins- 
bury, E.C., and “ Inglenook," Wavertree Road, South Wood- 
ford, Essex; Charles Richmond Rowland. Clark; of ' о, 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, S.W.; Frederick Arthur Crickmay, 
13, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., and Weymouth, and 
22, Keswick Road, East Putnév, S.W.; Harry William 
Crickmay, 34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., and Mav- 
bury, Woking, Surrey; Alfred Herbert Coyle, ro, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., and 7, Rosslyn Gardens, Hampsead, N.W. ; 
Joseph Crouch, of 39, Newhall Street, Birmingham, and 
Latimer House, Kenilworth, Warwickshire ; Arthur Joseph 
Davis, of 107, Inverness Terrace, W. ;' Frederick Ernest 
Pearce Edwards (A), city architect, of Whitaker Buildings, 
Bradford, and Tivoli Place, Ilkley, Yorks; Frank Minshull 
Elgood (A), of 98, Wimpole Street, W., and The Close, 
Northwood R.S.O., Middlesex ; George McLean Ford (A), of 
10, Walbrook, E.C., and 30, Bernard Street, Russel] Square, 
W.C.; William Alexander Harvey, of s, Bennett's Hill, Bir- 
mingham, and Linden Road, Bournville, Worcestershire ; 
Arthur Campbell Martin, of st, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
square, W.C., and ro, Campden House Road, Campden 
Hill, W.; George Andrew Paterson, of ‘14, Blythswood 
Square, Glasgow, and Ainslea, Scotstounhill ; Winter Har- 
greaves ‘Raffles, of 10, Gray's Inn Square, W .C., and 12, 
Harley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. ; Ernest Augustus 
Runtz, of 10, Walbrook, E.C., and Kingston Manor, Lewes, 


Sussex; David Salmond, of 225, St. Vincent Street, and 31, 


Melville Street, Glasgow ; Rupert Savage, of 33, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, and Sandon Cottage, Sandon Road, 
Edgbaston; John Stewart, of 14, Blythswood Square, Glas- 


gow, and Huntingdon, Bridge of Allan; John Watson, of 
225, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, and Dalcairnev, Church 


Hill, Giffnock; John Willcocks, Nagdar-Muttra State Rail- 


Way, Kotah, Rajputana, India. As Associates: (3): ohn. 
у, 3 


Jackson Beck (Probationer rgor, siudent 1904, Qualified 


1907), c/o Е. S. Baker, Esq., 1230, Traders Bank Building, 
Toronto, Canada; Samuel Buttery Birds (R.I.B.A. Colonial 
Examination, 1907), of go, Wellesley Street, Toronto, 


Canada; Harry John Venning (Special Examination, 1907), 
of 19, Hanover Square, W., and 4, Park Houses, Willesden 
Green, N.W. As Hon. Associate: Gerald Edward Moira, 


Professor of Painting at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, S.W. As Hon. Corresponding Member: Julien 


Guadet, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Civil 


Buildings and National Palaces, Professor of the. Theory 


of Architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, of 240bis, 


Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 


A THREEFOLD ASPECT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By Н. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 


PAPER, illustrated by numerous lantern slides, was 
read by Mr. Statham on “А Threefold Aspect of 
Architecture— Tradition, Character, and Idealism,” at 
the R.I.B.A. on the 13th inst. We publish the following 
by permission from . our contemporary {һе 


summary 


“ Builder.” | | | 
Mr. Statham said that the question. of the value of 


tradition in architecture had been very much. in the air lately. 

There was the Gothic tradition, which was still supposed 
for the most part to govern church architecture... There was 
the Georgian or Queen Anne tradition, supposed. to repre- 
sent the latest phase in which there was still a tradition 
of workmanship on ihe part of the artisan. The London 
School Board schools were, he believed, intended to repre- 
sent in their style the latest tradition af London architecture 

But all these were only chapters out of the historv of tradi- 
tion. The great architectural. tradition was that of the 
column and capital, which dated back to the earliest period 
when anything that could intellectually «be called architecture 


| existed. From this point of view the. Renaissance, ‘often 
, ofte 
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considered as а benighted abandonment of Gothic tradition, 
was really the return to an earlier and more universal tradi- 
tion. The column and capital, whether carrying entablature 
or arch, had impressed itself on the whole of architecture 
ever since its form was perfected by the Greeks and Romans ; 
even the Gothic tall shaft was directly descended from it by 
perfectly obvious steps; and it became almost a question 
whether the column and capital had not become almost an 
integral part of architecture, just as metre, though it had 
nothing to do really with the expression of thought, had 
become an integral feature of poetry Of course the mere 
addition of the classic order to a building in a mechanical 
kind of manner did not render it architecturally interesting ; 
the Exchange and the Mansion House were two of the dullest 
buildings in London. But Gandons Bank of Ireland 
(originally the Parliament House) was not dull. Its effect 
arose from the modelling of the plan, and Gandon's percep- 
tion that a colonnade on a ourved plan had a fine effect ; 
and would any stickler for truth maintain that it would be 
better il the columns were pared away and nothing but the 
wall-surface and windows left? The fact was that the use 
of the classic order, partly from its appearance, partly from 
its associations, was important in imparting dignity to archi- 
tecture, as they saw in the case of the Place Carrière at 
Nancy, the stately effect of which could hardly have realised 
with any other type of architecture. Take again the older 
portion of the Louvre, the cross-block with the large 
pilasters. Fergusson was contemptuous about these 
pilasters, which, as he correctly said, had no relation to the 
structure or the interior arrangements; but take them away, 
and what would be left? They were an archuectural frame- 
work, within which the utilitarian windows were arranged; 
and taking the actual effect of the buildings as seen on the 
spot, he considered that pavilion the most interesting por- 
tion of the Louvre. After looking at this instance of the 
order on a roval palace, it was curious to turn to its humbler 
function in the loggia of Wrews quiet building, Morden 
College; but here again was the column iu a plainer form, 
affording architectural expression ; to be sure it had a struc- 
tural function here, but a square post would have filled that. 
In the. Vienna. Parliament. Houses they saw how the pure 
Classic tradition could nevertheless be made subservient to 
a fine and stately grouping which in itself was original 
architecture; and they might notice also the fine effect of 
the contrast between the columnar order in the wings and 
the lofty rusticated base-storey on which it rested. The 
German Parliament House showed the application of the 
classic tradition т a clumsy and heavy building, with great 
columns used to carry nothing but a break of the entablature 
and a statue. In the Musée Galliera at Paris they saw the 
classic order treated in a way of the architects own, under 
the influence of French taste; this was one of the most 
beautiful of modern classical buildings, and certainly quite 
original, though based on tradition. In the Grand Palais 
on the Champ Elvsées it was difficult to see how there could 
be anv finer or more suitable entry to a great art exhibition 
than this portico with its vast coupled columns, again treated 
with certain French nuances of detail—perhaps a little too 
French ; and as to the great building opposite, called by 
comparison the Petit Palais. that, with its remarkable plan. 
was a Teally new architectural conception, not the less so 
because traditional forms were emploved in it. Then there 
were the Pvlons at the new bridge adjoining; “ useless 
columns again,” some would say ; no doubt a square pedestal 
would have carried the statues Just as well. but how one 
would have missed the grace and the associations. brought 
in bv those angle columns; the whole designed, too, with 
a refinement worthy of the best days of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Such work was the best testimony to the thorough 
training which French architects received at all events in 
the traditional styles. 

Of course there were the cases where columns and pilasters 
were inserted because the architect wanted to do something 
and did not know what else to do. The Colosseum, with its 
three orders of columns in three storeys, had been criticised 
in this sense; and it was true that the Roman aqueducts 
were troubled with no columnar orders ; but then that was 
pure engineering. whereas the Colosseum exterior was that of 
a place of amusement, and had to be made presentable. 
The columns there were 1п principle as defensible as 
Gandon's at the Bank of Ireland or Soane's at the Bank of 


design. 


earlier and less familiar church of Vale de Grace. 
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England ; the mistake was in overdoing it—sprinkling orders 
all over. 
and had one tier of columns in the top storey ; a point which 


They should have carried up an immense wall 


would be touched on again further on. 
It might be noted that in many instances the order seemed 
to have been used on what was reckoned as the show-front 


of the building and abandoned on the flank and rear sides— 


compare the south front with the west front of Castle 
Howard for instance; and the front and side elevations of 
Cockerell's branch Bank of England at Liverpool, the 


front of which was one of the most refined and beautiful 


pieces of work of the modern classic revival; but at the 
Hank he dropped the order and adopted a massive rusticated 
arch treatment; which, it might be observed, gave much 
more of the expression of a Bank than the front elevation. 
But the contrast between wall mass and columnar architec. 
ture was always effective. Schinkel had made a bold effect 
in this way in his Nikolai church at Potsdam, planting his 
columned cupola on the immense square mass of the sub- 
siructure; and in the Panthéon at Paris he thought the 
immense mass of wall at the sides, decorated by the heavy 
swags in the frieze, which had been called waste of money 
on mere masonry, was really the one touch of genius in the 
For Soufflot, an excellent architect, was not exacılı 
a genius; there was a stiffness and rigidity of line above 
the.Panthéon, noticeable when it was compared with the 
Mansart 
who designed, and Lemercier, who had the chief hand in 


carrying it out, were both men of genius, and the building 


had that free look of modelling which Mr. Alfred Gilbert, in 
a Paper read there, said he discerned in the works of 
architects who had had the training of sculptors; while 
Soufflot’s building looked more as it had been drawn than 
modelled. Val de Grace, in fact, had character as well as 
tradition. 

And that brought them to the second part of the subject 
—Character. What was character in architecture? It was 
more ‘easily felt than defined; but it might be said to con- 
sist inevidence that the designer had treated the design in a 
special manner because he had a preference for that treatment. 
If he had no preferences there would be no character. 
Character might be shown in little things; a very simple 
street-front might have character from a special use ur 
contrast in the way of employing materials. And character 
meant partly restraint and contrast. Some of the old half- 
timbered buildings often illustrated failed in character 
exactly because the thing was overdone—a kind of fireworks 
ef black and white all over the exterior. There was much 
more character shown when the half-timber work was disposed 
so as to have a special structural meaning in its design and 
application. In a more monumental class of buildings the 
same principle held good. In the front of the modern 
cathedral of Marseilles, for instance, the disposition of 
niches and statues in one series across the centre of the 
height gave them a special effect and meaning in the design: 
while the front of Salisbury failed from the mere fact of the 
multiplicitv of arcading crammed into every part of the 
surface, without any special grouping or selection. As 3 
whole, the pyramidal structure of Salisbury, rising from 
and contrasting with the level lawn which formed its base, 
was an example of character on a grand scale; but the west 
front was the weakest portion, for the reason above given. 
The character of Chambord chateau arose from the contrast 
between the multiplicity of chimney stacks and turrets above 
and the mass of nearly plain walling below; an equally 
elaborate treatment of the walls would have weakened !t 
So with the Strozzi palace with its grand cornice; à secon} 
cornice on a lower level would haye weakened the effect. 
Then there was the character element in towers. There 
might be said to be two types of tower; the richly-treated 
square tower of the Somersetshire type, and the treatment 
in which there was a plain stalk carrying a strongly empha- 
sised crowning storey at the top. Barry employed both in 
the Houses of Parliament, to distinguish between the 
ceremonial and the utilitarian tower. The stalk type, which 
was an especially Italian type, probably had a utilitanian 
origin. The tower of the Signoria at Siena looked pic 
turesque to us; but it was not built to be picturesque ; 1t was 
a fighting tower, with a projecting platform at the tep 
whence missiles could be discharged on the enemv d 
But the Italian church campanile, with its lofty stalk an 
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the open stage at the top, was always effective and charac. 
ieristic, even in its simpler forms. The Tower Bridge 
towers were all wrong because, though they were real] у only 
utilitarian towers to carry the suspension chains and the 
tension girder, they were not emphasised as such hb 
into stages and decorated With useless windows that Meant 
nothing. ‘They should have been carried straight Up as a 
solid mass of Supporting masonry, and the tension girders 
brought out so that the suspension chains could have been 
visibly attached to them instead of appearing to rest on the 
walls, which they would of Course rake down at once. 
Though Ruskin was grossly unfair in his contrasted illustra- 
tion (in “The Stones of Venice”) of the Italian and English 
type of tower, he was right in thinking the English type а 
comparatively weak one. Antwerp tower, with its look of 
architectural growth from base to apex, Was a much finer 
example ; while the Bruges tower, which poets admired, was 
a bad piece of architecture with no principle of growth; 
stones piled one on anoiher with no relation to each other. 
So was the Venice campanile; an ugly and botched-up 
Structure. o£. which people were now foolishly building up 
an imitation instead of trying to make a better one. 

There was such a thing as making a building express its 
purpose in its character; at which the French were Very 
clever. Labrouste's Ste. Geneviève Library was a kind of 
typical library exterior, which had been a good deal imitated. 
At the Pars Exhibition of 1900 the pavilion of the 
Pastellistes’ Society Was, in some way, so characteristic of 
pastel that, knowing the Pastellistes had a pavilion some- 
where in the grounds, he had gone straight to it without any 
other direction than the look of the building. They did not 
think enough of this in England. The new War Office was 
a dignified classic building, but there was nothing about 
It to specialiv Suggest a War Office; it wanted character in 
that sense. Then there was character in relation to site. A 
Site on a hill, with the ground much lower on one side 
than the other, was a splendid opportunity for an architect: 
let him make the most he could of the deep end of the 
building ; exaggerate its height or depth if possible. In the 
competition many years ago for the then proposed Edinburgh 
Municipal building, the front was in the High Street, whence 
the site descended with a steep incline to the low ground 
between the Castle Hill and Princes Street. Messrs. Leem- 
ing, who obtained the first premium, had а classic order 
towards High Street, which they carried round on the same 
level to the back of the building, all below being an im- 
mense mass of rusticated Masonry with the order at the 
top of it. The effect would have been splendid. In his 
own design, founded on Scottish Gothic, he had carried 
the design of the High Street windows right along the 
flank elevation, where there was a deep descending stair- 
case, leaving the wall all below it plain. That was the wav 
to make the most of descent of the ground. Most of the 
other competitors repeated the same kind of window design 
dt a lower level as the Steps descended. That seemed to 
him to be throwing away an opportunity. 

How lar could one combine character with the classic 
tradition? It did not seem at firse very easy, for tradition 
meant universalism, and character meant individualism. 
Г he Greek temples had no character; they represented а 
nationally accepted type. Poelaert, in the Brussells Law 
Courts, attempted it by altering the character of the order 
Itself, producing a quasi-Asiatic effeci which was not very 
Satisfactory. It was better to seek character by groupiug 
the classic forms than by altering them. Mr. Flockhart's 
design for the county hall was an example; that was а 
design of a distinetly original character, 
traditional materials. Mr. Belcher Chartered. Accountants! 
building Was an excellent example of character. combined 
With. tradition; in this case obtained by the introduction of 
Minor original details which kep: their place as subordinate 
to the traditional style; and the building had that modelled 
effect which we noticed as characteristic of the Val de Grace 
church, Another source of character was the assemblage 
and grouping of classic details in 4 manner suggestive rather 
of Gothic than classic feeling. Ваи church of La Trinité 
Was One of the finest examples ; everv detail of that was 
classic, vet the Whole effect of the composition was Gothic. 


Mr. Jackson's design for the countv hal] was another 
example ; 4 Gothic design with Classic detail. Barry’s spire 


to his Halifax Town Hall—his last work, which he did not 
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but divided ; 


though built up of | 


live to carry out—was a splendid example of 
in Gothic manner with classic details ; 
?ugh: to be better known than it ls. 
They had come then to this: that the great classic tradi- 
tion, judiciously used, made for dignity in architecture ; 
that it could be combined with expression and character | 
thac character could give interest to buildings of a minor 
class which did not rise into the region of tradition. Was 
there anything possible beyond all this; an idea] architecture 
which should represent qualities of gloom and gladness, 
SOITOW Or aspiration, independent of any traditional forms 
and deiails? In the hurry of modern life, when buildings 
were wanted quickly and clients, as Mr. Solness in Ibsen's 
play complained, " were anxious to have the plans as soon 
às possible, such abstract thought in architecture was difh- 
cult; but it was well to keep before their minds the possi- 
bility of an idealised architectural design, if the opportunity 
for indulging in TE should offer. As a matter of fact, it 
scemed to him that the German architects did make some 
effort in that direction. Modern German architecture was 
guilty of manv absurdities and eccentricities in the name of 
"Art Nouveau”; but things appeared from time to time in 
such publications as the ~ Berliner-Architectur-Welt ” which 
really did seem to realise a poetic conception in architecture 
Which rose. above precedent. We found a design for the 
entrance to an apartment house, for instance, which was 
quite unlike the ordinary street entrance with palasters and 
architrave; or а design for a crematorium in Which there 
was certainly a solemnity of expression which was a form of 
architectural poetry, and was as different as possible from 
What a French architect, which his Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
training, would be likely to evolve. These were small 
things; but what was done on a small scale might be done 
on а large scale and with buildings of greater importance, 
If the opportunity occurred and the mind were bent on it. 
Even in a condition of things in which architecture was SO 
largely a business, and amid contentions with clients who 


à spire designed 
à building which 


wanted the drawings as quickly as possible, it was well to 
keep in mind the poetic capabilities of architecture— 
“Still waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall.” 
ж 
BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDREss.* 
ENTLEMEN,—Our honorary Secretary has sug- 
gested that to-night I should Teal a short 
address, giving a review of recent events of 


touching on those points 
which affect our art and its practice. During my two 
veurs of office I have not yet inflicted on vou a presidential 
address. I trust, therefore, that you will bear with me this 
evening, taking what comfort you may from the knowledge 
that this is my last will and testament, for the commencement 
of the new session will see my successor, whose name will 
shortly be announced. 

First, let me thank you very cordiallv for the unvarying 
kindness and support which I have received during the past 
two years. Believe me, I much appreciate the honour of 
being president of this society, and although I fully realise 
that, as in mast human affairs, achievement hus fallen short 
of intention, vet I would assure vou that if it has been so it 
has not been from any lack of interest or desire. 

During the present and the previous session we have not 
perhaps been so successful in obtaining Papers of marked 
interest, although many of them have been of an instructive 
Character, but the difficulty. of obtaining really good Papers 
becomes more difficult each succeeding session, and this 
difficulty is further increased in the case of our society by 
the comparatively small attendance we obtain at our monthly 
meetings. This fact has repeatedly been deplored in the annua] 
reports of our council, and I would urge that the attendance 
of members is in itself an encouragement to the readers 
of Papers, and to those officers who are chiefly responsible 
for the success of the sessional meetings; and when a lecturer 
of distinction visits us, it is very discouraging to all con- 
cerned to see an attendance far below what it should be. 


Turning first to the affairs of the R.T. B. A. —the governing 
* Delivered by Mr. H. Dare Bryan, F.R.LB.A, at the Fine 
Árts Academy, Clifton, on the 13th inst. 


architectural interest, and 


— 
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body of the profession—probably most of you are aware, and 
will Join Mein regretting, that it was not possible to prepare 
а practical scheme of registration, which is the generally 
accepted term for the endeavour to close the ranks of the 
profession once and for all against the continuous entry of 
unqualified, untrained, and often untrustworthy rivals. — As 
а society we have, as you know, declared in favour of regis- 
tration, and I see no reason for going back on this decision ; 
some measure of this kind is, I am confident, the simplest, 
quickest, and most efficient way of dealing with the many 
disadvantages under which reputable architects at presem 
labour. 

It is inexplicable to me why the opponents of registration 
number such a majority of the ablest men in our profession— - 
men whom we respect on account of their artistic attainments, 
personal character, and genuine enthusiasm for their art. 
Such is, however, the regrettable fact. and to this I attri- 
bute the present failure of the movement, although I shall 
be surprised if in less than a generation we do not see this 
long-desired measure an accomplished fact. During the 
Stress of the movement we registrationists were twitted with 


the desire to create a trade union ; but at the Institute council, * 


Where [ have on several occasions heard the same meaningless 
sneer made apropos of other matters, I was pleased to sav 
that the principle of dignified combination on the part of 
architects. against unfair conditions was warmly defended, 
both by the present respected President of the Tnstitute, Mr. 
Colleutt, as well as by Мг. Hare, the senior Vice-President, 
When able architects like these, who have achieved a high 
position. by their work, speak thus we need not despair; 
believe me, af we are to secure the respect of the authorities 
and the community, it must be Бу reasonable combination— 
combination for the purpose of obtaining first of all fair and 
proper conditions of employment: secondly, to prevent the 
art, Which is our he’s work. from being vulgarised and 
brought into contempt by the incompetent and dishonest ; 
and, thirdly, having secured these, to jom together for the 
advancement of architecture by а more thorough education 
in and devotion to our work. These are, I think, worthy 
objects, and if they savour ef trades unionism, then I am a 
trade unionist. 

Our annual report, which has just been read, has drawn 
attention to the fact that the Revised Charter which is being 
applied for provides for a new class of members, to be known 
as Licentiates of the R.1.B.A. This class, however, 1s only 
io be recruited for a year, and is intended to bring into the 
ranks of the Royal Institute those practitioners and assistants 
who mav desire to belong to the recognised governing body, 
but who might find it difficult to pass the tests which qualify 
for Fellow or Associate, and it is certainly to the advantage of 
such architects to avail themselves of the opportunity offered. 
These are, I think, the chief matters of professional politics, 
and, as political subjects are proverbially thorny, I will 
now pass to matters of more personal concern. | 

It às to be regretted that most of our practising members 
have experienced a serious diminution in the number of com- 
missions which have been received during the past two vears. 
It is, however, some consolation to know that this experience 
is a general one throughout the country, but in Bristol. I 
think, it has been aggravated by special conditions here. 
Owing to large expenditure on municipal undertakings, the 
rates have risen, and will rise stil higher now Bristol is not 
only a commercial city, but in Clifton it includes a large 
residential area, a large proportion of the inhabitants of which 
are free from any ties which would bind them permanently 
to the district; the natural result is that they have been and 
will be seeking a place of residence where rates are Jower, 
hence houses become vacant, the rateable value is decreased 
and ithe rates necessarily further raised; this, in turn, drives 
more unattached residents away, and aggravates the awl. Tt 
will thus be seen that our сих fathers have a problem to dea) 
with more complicated than if Bristol were exclusively com- 
mercial and composed of inhabitants whose interests were 
bound up with the city. | | 

Again, the residential nature of Bristol has resulted in 
the provision by the speculative builder of a large number 
of houses—cheaply constructed—offering the maximum 
accommodation at a minimum cost. This has had a very 
detrimental effect on the standard of house-building, and 
where in other towns wealthy merchants and others build 
well-designed and substantially-constructed houses for them- 
selves, here ready-made houses are to hand at a low price— 
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houses inferior m design and construction, and with details 
generally m questionable taste. The standard is lowered all 
round as evidenced by the furnicure and appointments, and 
Bristol merchants to-day live, move, and have their being 


amids: surroundings which thelr ancestors of the time of 


Elizabeth and the Georges would not have tolerated. 

It is not in the interests of a city of the size and 
amportance of Bristol that there should be no consulting archi- 
tect to advise and report to the various committees on the 
many points affecting the artistic ensemble of the city which 
so frequently arise; the development of a large city can 
hardly be left to take care of itself, nor is it to the public 
advantage that in the various municipal undertakings there 
should be no architectural control. Оп the ‘Continent the 
most insignificant municipality would be ashamed of our fixed 
bridge at St. Augustine's, and its surroundings; such a place 
abroad we should find treated in a worthy and dignified 
manner, and the absence of this proper civic pride in Bristol 
is creditable neither to its size and antiquity, nor to the 
wealth and public spirit of its citizens. 

It is to be hoped that the foundation of a university in 
Bristol, to which we are looking forward in the near future, 
will do something towards remedying this, and will encour- 
age a taste for all those things which are as necessary to a full 
and complete human existence as food, clothing, and shelter. 
Beautiful surroundings must influence our lives, and make for 
refinement of thought and manners, and the daily association 
with the ugly and unfitting, or the vulgar and redundant 
must, on the other hand, inevitably tend to coarsen. Ап 
educated public opinion will demand wide and well-laid-out 
streets and ample open spaces, lined with expressive build- 
ings; glaring advertisements will have to give place to trees 
and statuary, and merely commercial considerations will not 
be allowed the undue predominance which thev at present 
usurp. И 1$ only by education in the best and highest sense 
that we can hope tto bring about this desirable state of things, 
and the multiplication of provincial universities offers great 
opportunities in this direction. 

In addition to this general influence of a university, we 
тах, I think, rely on having a chair of architecture, which 
ought to do much, not only by improving the training of 
those who are to become architects, but by imparting to 
others the knowledge of those broad principles of archrtec- 
ture which will not only enable them to understand and intel- 
ligently appreciate the buildings they see at home and abroad. 
but will also, bv improving both the architectural taste and 
knowledge of the community, result in a higher standard of 
achievement being demanded from us, and we shall hope to 
see fewer of those architectural monuments such as were 
erected during the last roo vears, and which reflect little 
credit either on the architects or the public taste of the 
rgth century. 

'The work of the architect of to-day compared with that of 
our predecessors of two generations ago. has been vastly in- 
creased by the more complicated methods of building which 
are now practised, as well as bv increase in number of the 
many ‘technical matters which come under our direction— 
steel construction and reinforced. concrete, sound-proof par- 
titions, methods of flooring and paving too numerous to 
mention, sanitary appliances, hot-water supply and heating. 
and the many complicated systems of combined heating and 
ventilation, lifts (hvdraulic and electric), gas generation. 
sewage treatment and disposal, to sav nothing of the thousand 
and one patent materials of all descriptions which have 
appeared in recent years, and with all of which we are ex- 
pected 'to be familiar. Some of these inventions are of 
doubtful utility, and in many instances are used in an un- 
thinking manner, just because it is the method of the 
moment ; but new methods are not necessarily improvements, 
nd oftentimes the old wav is the better one.  Ferro-con- 
crete, however, is a method of construction which T think 
has proved its claim to our serious consideration, and it 18 
hoped that its development will not he left to patentees and 
civil engineers, but that it will be develoned on right lines 
by men possessed of the true architectonic spirit, who will 
use the material in a logical and artistic manner. Ferro- 
concrete possesses great possibilities, and nuts into our hands 
the power to rival Byzantine methods of building. Gre at 
domed areas with plain wall spaces, overlaid with annlied 
decoration, seem to Һе its natural treatment, and buildings 
such as Bentley’s Cathedra] at Westmineter could be con: 
structed without diffieultv and at very moderate expense. 
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over; this should be guarded against by greater care in the 
selection of assessors. We cannot expect perfection in the 
individual—-at any rate, not in our day, I am afraid; and 
just now, in certain directions, there is agitation in favour of 
the Jury system. The result of the Palace of Peace competi- 
tion, however, does not incline one to support this agitation, 
and a preferable method seems to be, in important compe- 


The question of expense in building is one to which we 
should also devote our attention during these times of com- 
mercial depression. A saving, in my opinion, is possible in 
many directions, and some method should be possible of 
grading the quality of building and building materials; our 
specincations uniformly require that evervthing should be the 


best of its kind, as well for the little shop in a back street 
as for a church or the palace of a millionaire. In buildings 
of one or two storeys, where no weight has to be carried, 
thin, hollow walls might more often be emploved, and the 
walls of domestic buildings do not require to be so solidly 
built and bonded as do walls of the weight-bearing character 
required in factories and business premises. Regularity in 
side and colour of bricks and tiles, if insisted upon, increases 
the cost, oftentimes at the expense of the artistic result; and 
breadth of effect and economy are both served by the em- 
ployment of few matenials and the absense of those so-called 
“dressings,” which more often than not spoil our buildings. 
Then, again, elaborately-moulded cornices, architraves and 
other enrichments necessarilv add to the expense and entail 
much labour in keeping them in a clean and hygienic con- 
dition. It has been said that “life would be tolerable if it 
were not for its pleasures," and many of our buildings would 
be more tolerable if x were not for their ornament. 

Another difficulty we have to contend with is the lack 
of intelligent workmen. The elementary. Education Acts of 
this country have undoubtedly wrought evil as well as good. 
It is a little more than a generation since compulsory educa- 
tion was adopted, with the result that large numbers of young 
men, having a somewhat greater knowledge of the three R's 
than their parents, have been brought up as clerks, instead 
of, as was formerly the case, being apprenticed to a trade 
or handicraft. | Builders find great difficulty in obtaining а 
suitable class of apprentices, with the consequence that 
good, intelligent workmen, with a thorough knowledge of 
their trade, are every dav becoming scarcer. The journeyman 
of to-day—there are, of course, exceptions-—is less thorough 
than his predecessor, and does not take the interest in his 
work that the old-time tradesman did, and no better work 
could be done by wealthy and philanthropic individuals and 
societies than to encourage, bv means of apprenticeship, to 
raise a large body of competent and intelligent artificers, upon 
which both the physical and mental well-being of the com- 
munity so largely depend. 

No address on architectural matters could possibly be de- 
livered without reference to that evergreen. topic, " Compe- 
titions.” The recent competition for the London County 
Hall has afforded the usual occasion for criticism of the 
system ; but whatever our opinion may be of the respective 
meris of the designs submitted, I am sure that we АП 
recognise the high average of ability shown by the outhors 
of the various schemes. The success of the vounger men has 
been most marked, and augurs hopefully for the future of 
architecture in this country, if only sufficient encouragement 
is forthcoming from the Government and the various muni- 
cipalities. Тоо often modern architecture is decried and 
compared, to its disadvantage, with the work of the past. 
but I have before pointed out, and it cannot be too often 
insisted upon, that architecture and the architect ате both 
the product of their age, and if the community has no real 
interest or delight in beautiful surroundings, it is ‘certain 
that our homes will remain ugly and our cities mean. It is 
inconceivable that the buildings which adorned the acropoli 
of ancient Greece were thrust upon an indifferent people, who 
grumbled at the rates, or that the nobles and merchants who 
built the stately homes of England thought only of utility 
and economy. Т will not instance our cathedrals, for they 
were reared under the influence of religion, which in all 
times and every chime has been the most faithful patron of 
our ат. 

. Reverting to competitions. there still continues in many 
Instances reasonable grounds for «dissatisfaction, and there 
have been several such cases during the past vear- in a 
recent glaring instance, one of our ablest architects having 
shown a lack of loyalty to his colleagues, which is much to 
be re gretted and reprobated. On the whole, however, it must 
E admitted that architectural competitions are for the benefit 
2. . cd the profession ; and that they have 
o d e standard of architecture few, I think, will 
ee ee Jowever, is very real that designs of 
2. g character are too often accepted, and work 

Ing greater refinement and restraint is liable to be passed 


titions,. the appointment of one responsible assessor, with, 
say, two assistant assessors. This is Mr. Collcutt's idea, and 
dt as, 1 think, a very sound one. 
give every good and bad point in each design its due weight, 
and then the whole thing would be worked out by mathe- 
matical equation, which ought to satisfy everybody. 
personal equation, however, often overrides the mathematical 
one, I fear, hence these tears and complainings which do not 
conduce to the dignity of our profession. 


'The perfect assessor should 


The 


Should there be no 


reason to doubt the good faith of the assessor, and if the in- 
structions and conditions have not been grossi ignored, then 
I think we should accept the result as sportsmen, and try 
again. 

It is a gratifying sign in the work of to-day to notice a 
return to the study of those great historic styles founded upon 
ancient Classic architecture. On every side there are signs 
of scholarship, and the careful study of those proportions 
which for 2,000 years have been universally admired by the 
trained eye. It is conceit on our part to think that we can 
to-day evolve a new scale of proportions, or that the Ionic 
capital can be improved by turning it upside down. И we 


are wise, we shall conserve our energy by accepting ithose main 


features and proportions which are the resulis of generations 
of great artists, and devote our efforts 'to the solution of those 
special problems which must necessarily arise in the work of 
to-day. A thorough grounding in those great principies to be 
found in Classic architecture is the thing most needed at the 
present day, and this can be obtained by study of the work 
of Palladio, Sansovino, Sanmicheli, Peruzzi, Seamozzi, and 
other great masters of our art. Much may be learnt from 
their books, and I should like to remind vou that our greatest 
English architect, Wren, acquired nearly all his knowledge 
by the study of books. Has it ever occurred to vou that, in 
Wren’s time, with the exception of the Banquetting House at 
Whitehall, on or two houses of Inigo Jones, and a few bits 
of Ttalian Renaissance detail of Henry VIII.'s time, there 
was no Classic work in England, and very little in France? 
Wren was never in Italy, although he visited France, and it 
is, I think, conclusive evidence of the value ef scholarship, 
and the intelligent study of books, that Sir Christopher was 
able to produce those delightfullv-proportioned and carefully- 
detailed works which will always command our admiration. 

Do not think that I advocate the dry-as-dust revivals of the 
latter part of the 18th century; far from at. I instance 
Wren to the contrary; his learning, passing through the 
crucible of his antistic genius, produced work that was en- 
tirelv individual and characteristic, marked by a sanity and 
restraint which we feel ito be essentially English, and although 
we cannot hope to emulate him, we can follow upon similar 
lines, and endeavour, upon a foundation of scholarly know- 
ledge, to produce works which will be sane and artistic solu- 
tions of modern-day requirements. We have all erred and 
strayed like lost sheep, but now there seems evidence of a 
return to the well-marked road of tradition, and to the study 
of those works of the past which evidence restraint, dignitv, 
proportion and fitness. The merely picturesque has held us 
in thrall too long, and I would here like to quote from a 
letter of Sir Joshua ‘Reynolds words which, though written 
apropos of painting, apply equally to our own art :— 

"It may be worth consideration whether the epithet pic- 
turesque ds not applicable to the inferior schools rather than 
to the higher." “I suspect that the applieation of the word 
is to excellence of an mfenior order, and which are incom- 
patible with the grand style. You are certainly right in 
saving that variety of tints and forms is picturesquc "hist yt 
must be remembered, on the other hand, that the reverse of 
this (uniformity of colour and a long continuation of lines) 
produces grandeur." This letter is quoted bv Wm. Blake 
who adds: “So says Sir Joshua, and so say I.” | 


1 hese few ideas I venture to lav before vou with some 
diffidence, and I would conclude, as I began, by thanking 
vou again for the consideration vou have extended to me 
during my period of office, and I trust that vou will cive 

> 


even more support to my successor. 


o en ——— 


ABERDEBN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
lery, in connection with an exhibition of prize draw- 


A mgs of the Royal Institute of British Architects. to: 
gether with prize drawings of local architects connected. wrth 
the Aberdeen Society of Architects and the Aberdeen Archi. 
tectural Association. The exhibition in former years had 
been held in the Aberdeen Town and County Hall, but on 
this occasion the large west room of the Art Gallery Buildings 
was placed at the disposal of the architects, and the result 15 
that the drawings are better displayed than ever before. It 
may also be said that never previously has there been such а 
fine collection of drawings forward, representing as they do 
the best architectura] drawing talent of the country of the 
present and former generations. Mr. John Rust, city archi- 
tect, who presided, extended a hearty welcome to the com- 
pany, and stated that the Aberdeen Society of Architects and 
the Aberdeen Architectural Association had endeavoured to 
come to a working arrangement which would be mutually 
beneficial to both, and in accordance with that arrangement 
that “at home” had been planned. He was glad to see it so 
largely attended. The societies had also arranged a series 
of lectures, and the present exhibition of drawings was also 
an example of the success of their co-operation. He trusted 
that in time there would be an even closer amalgamation. 
Each society, he pointed out, offered prizes for special draw- 
ings, and although the number of drawings sent 1n was not 
great, the quality of the work was excellent. Mr. Rust then 
called on Mr. James В. Nicol (of Messrs. Kelly and Nicol, 
architects), president of the Aberdeen Architectural Associa- 
ton, to make a statement. | 

Mr. Nicol said the Aberdeen Architectural Association was; 
founded in December, 1905, for the advancement of 1 
ture, the encouragement of the study of subjects. connected 
with architecture or any of the allied arts or crafts, and to} 
serve as а medium of friendly intercourse amongst Its mem- 
bers. The membership numbered now 37— four more than 
last year—-which, he thought, was highly creditable, when 
one considered the number of junior members who had left 
them for Canada and other colonies. The first business 
undertaken by the committee last session was the revision of 
the rules and the arrangement of the programme for the vear 
now closed. In that work the committee were greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Clyne, their honorary president, for the very 
valuable assistance he had given them. The syllabus of 
lectures included one on " Japanese Art," by Mr. Payne, of 
the Art School ; “Architectural Ethics," by Mr. Clyne; * The 
Planning of Cities," by the President ; "Architecture: What 
is it?” by Mr. James A. Morris, Avr; a lecture on “Cement 
and Lime," by Mr. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer; and 
“The Housing of the Artisan,” bv Mr. J. R. M'Millan. The 
lectures had been very well attended, and he felt sure thev 
had been of great service in stimulating the members in their 
work. Mr. Morris’s lecture was one of a course which had 
been arranged jointly with the Aberdeen Society of Architects, 
whereby they were enabled to invite eminent architects to 
come to Aberdeen and deliver lectures. The other lecture in 
this course would be delivered by Professor Charles Gourlav, 
Glasgow, on Tuesday next, when the Professor would speak 
on “The Architecture of Thessalonica.” The discussion sec- 
tion of the associations work was arranged bv a small sub- 
committee, consisting of Mr. Green, Mr. L. Smith, and Mr. 
G. Spence. Those gentlemen deserved every praise for the 
adminable manner in which thev organised and carried 
through those meetings. The discussions were taken part in 
largely by the vounger members, and they were confident that 
those meetings would be of great assistance an the future in 
promoting friendly intercourse between the members of the 
association. Owing to a number of unforeseen causes. the 
excursions to places of architectural interest. had to be re- 
arranged to а considerable extent. Visits, however, were 
made to Oldmill Poorhouse, where they were very court ously 
shown ‘the buildings by Mr. George Watt. the architect: to 
Muchalls Castle, where they were most hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Рано; to Edzell Castle, and to Trinity Hall and 
St. Marv's Chapel. A new departure had been inaugurated 
this vear in arranging a prize fund and in offering prizes for 
the best work in different classes for sketching and measuring 
from subjects of architectural interest. The result, as re- 
garded the number of drawings, had been rather disappoint- 
ing. but the standard of work was excellent, Мг. Leonard 
Smith and Mr. Robert Johnston fully deserving the rewards 


N “at home" was held last week in Aberdeen Art Gal- 
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they had obtained. |ң was hoped members would next yea; 
show à greater interest іп this very valuable work. Another 
scheme which the association had in view was the publica. 
поп, at stated antervals, of an architectural sketch-book. A 
present the funds available for that object were very limited, 
but they hoped to be in а position shontly to issue а pro- 
spectus on the subject, and in a small way make a beginning 
with that very desirable work. In closing, he commendej 
the work of the association to members of the profession jn 
Aberdeen, and also to the public generally. 

Office-bearers for the ensuing vear in connection with the 
Aberdeen Architectural Association were re-elected as fol. 
lows:—-Hon, president, Mr. Anthur Clyne; president, Мі. 
James B. Nicol; vice-president, Mr. R. Connon Garden; 
secretary, Mr. К. W. Gibbon; treasurer, Mr. James Blake; 
committee—Messrs. John M. Aitken, William Green, James 
Nicoll (burgh surveyors office), J. Murray Easton, and 
George С. Irvine. Mr. Sydney Н. Brown was also elected 
а member of committee. 


ж 
THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


HE date of opening for the Franco-British Exhibition 
at Shepherd's Bush has not yet been fixed. There із 
some hope that M. Clemenceau may be present on the 

occasion, and, if that is realised, the ceremony will be ar- 
ranged to suit the time of his visit, and will probably be about 
the middle of May. | 

The * Times” says: — The site is well-chosen. It lies on the 
extreme western border of inner ‘London, between Notting 
Hill and Acton, and just to the north of Shepherd's Bush. 
Here some open fields stretching up to Wormwood Scrubs 
have somehow escaped the burkler. It sounds a long wav 
out, but, as a matter of fact, the place 15 remarkably acces- 
sible from all quarters, and may almost be said to suffer from 
a plethora of communciations by rail and road. It can be 
reached by way of the Central London Tube, the Hammer- 
smith Tube, the Metropolitan ‘Railway, the District, the 
London and South-Western, and, by communication, from the 
Great Western the London and North-Western and other 
main lines; and hard by the entrance of the exhibition is a 
great junction and ‘terminus of electric trams and omnibus 
routes. 

The same paper gives the following notes on the architecture 
of the Exhibition: —“ Before we proceed апу further а word 
must be said about the architecture. It is, briefly, exhibition 
architecture, which mav be said to have become an established 
style. It is the freest of all styles, for it includes any others 
or all others or any varieties of them, besides a great many 
which are found nowhere else. An exhibition is an oppor- 
tunity for architects to give a free rein to their fancy. The 
result has a certain character, or. perhaps, want of char 
acter; it wears a fantastic air of frivolity and short-lived. 
butterfly existence, very bright and сау while it lasts, bu 
sorry, bedraggled, and sad when summer is over. At the 
Franco- British Exhibition this customary licence is exercised 
to the full. There are a great number of buildings, some 
quite plain, but the majority highly decorative ; and, though 
they all have the common mark of the butterfly. they show 
much variety. This is largely due to the French element. 
which has devoted great activity and resource to the build- 
ings for which it is responsible. London has never seen anv- 
thing like the variety and profusion of the display. The 
architect-in-chief of the French section is M. Guirard de 
Montarnal, and among his colleagues are М. Roger Bouvard. 
who has designed, among other things, the Pavilion of the 
City of Paris, which will be mentioned presently ; M. Patoul- 
lard, who has designed the mai entrance in Uxbridge Road: 
M. "Toudoire, architecte de Ла Cie. P.L.M.; and M. Charles 
Lefebvre, who is in charge of the French colonial buildinzs. 


ГОГ English architects the only one whose name is obtainable 


on inquiry is Mr. John Belcher. A.R.A., who has done sonw 
consultative work ; but it is understood that Mr. Kiralfy him- 
self and his sons are responsible for a large part of the 
designing, both in general and in detail. It is due also to his 
planning that all the buildings, whatever their degrees ol 
merit. show to advantage, because thev have plenty of space 
about them. or a good offing, as one might say. Thev are 
nowhere hemmed in ar huddled together, but are set about 
spacious courts in which an excellent proportion is maintain] 
between the ground space and the height of the elevation. 
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Order, variety, and proportion are all secured. The pre- 
vailing colour is pure white, and the effect at night will be 
extremely brilliant and fairylike. "The materials used through- 
out in construction are slabs of concrete and breeze, or 
cement and breeze, set in iron or steel frames. 

Of individual buildings it is only possible to mention a few. 
Those which will probably excite the most general admiration 
are the buildings enclosing what is called the Court of 
Honour, which lies at the south end of the grounds near the 
new tube railway stations. ^ The architeoture is Indian, and 
its light and delicate character suits the white and slight mate- 
rial particularly well. The court is а spacious rectangle 
occupied by a sheet of water, with à broad promenade round 
three sides. The water will be continually pumped over à 
flight of steps forming: а cascade at one end of the court, 
where the Congress Hall stands. This court will be lit at 
night by 16,000 electric lamps, and will be extremely beauti- 
ful. An interesting building of a different character is the 
Pavilion of the Municipality of Paris, whieh stands in the 
Court of Progress. It is not large, but the architect, M. 
Bouvard, has utilised three sides of it to reproduce some 
famous pieces of Parisian architecture. The front will re- 

resent the facade of the Hotel de Ville, and the two sides 
will be reproductions of the historical. Hotel Carnavalet and 
the Arc de Nazareth. Another small building of interest is 
a complete Tudor house from Ipswich, which will be fur- 
nished throughout in contemporary style. The most curious 
and fantastic buildings are those devoted to various depart- 
ments of art, decorative, applied, women's, music, and so on. 
Some of them are more curious than beautiful, but they lend 


variety to the scene. 


——* 


BUILDING NEWS. 


CaRLISLE School Board have decided to build а school of 
two flats on the site of the present infant school playground. 


FALKIRK Town Council have decided to delay meantime the 
extension of the Municipal Chambers, which it was proposed 
to carry out at a cost of £4,000. 


THE new church at Hownam, near Kelso, was opened last 
week. ‘The old church was destroyed by fire a year ago, and 
on the same site, at the base of the Cheviots, there has been 
erected a building in early pointed Gothic, the architect being 
Mr. J. P. Allison, Hawick. 


THE quaint little eighteenth-century Swedish church standing 
in the centre of Princes Square, Stepney, E., from which the 
remains of Emanuel Swedenborg, the religious mystic, were 
removed recently to Sweden, is to be demolished in connec- 
tion with a local improvement scheme. A substitute for the 
old church is to be erected at Baker Street, Marylebone, W. 


Messrs. WARING AND GILLOW are erecting pavilions at the 
Franco-British Exhibition for the following firm: of ex- 
hibitors:—Lipton’s, Bovril, Atkinson s. Murattis, and the 
“Daily Telegraph.” The architects for Muratti's are Messrs. 
Fulton, and for the “Daily Telegraph " Mr Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A.; in the other three cases. Waring and 
Gillow are the architects as well as the builders and 


decorators. 


THE work of restoring the choir and chancel of the ancient 
cathedral of Dunkeld, which is being undertaken at the in- 
stance of Sir Donald Currie, is to be commenced this week. 
This portion of the cathedral has been for the last ninety 
years used as the parish church of Dunkeld. The work of 
restoration is expected to occupy several топе. 
while the congregation will worship in the City Hall. 
Messrs. Dunn and Watson are the architecis. 

THe Bishop of Exeter on ‘Tuesday dedicated. the new 
Church of St. Thomas, North Kevham, Devemport. It is of 
English Perpendicular design, and has been built from the 
designs of Messrs. Hine. Ovlgers, and May, of Plymouth. 
In the portion now completed accommodation is afforded 
for 450 worshippers.” When the chancel and vestries of the 
completed church are erected, the nave and aisles will give 
accommodation for 550. "The church is built of limestone 


Mean- 


with a large proportion of red quarry face and freestone 
dressings. 


NEWBRIDGE workmen's institute, which was opened on Tues 
day, was designed by Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Aber- 
carn, the contract being carried out by Mr. C. F. Morgan, 
Newbridge. The lower part of the building up to the 
plinth course is faced with dressed Pennant stone, and above 
with red pressed bricks, with Forest stone dressings to the 
doors and windows. The gables are finished with stone 
copings, corbels and terminals, and tile hangings. Тһе 
building is heated throughout on the low-pressure system, 
and is ventilated by means of inlets and outlets. 


AT a meeting of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board the 
other day, there was under consideration a proposal to erect 
at Bangour an isolation hospital or sanatorium for the 
phthisical insane. Dr. Keay suggested in his report that 
accommodation should be provided for twenty patients, wbo 
should be treated on the open air system. It was remitte? 
to the Works Committee to inquire as to the most suitable 
material for the construction of the hospital, and to ge: 
a sketch plan after consultation with the superintendeni as 
to the site. The chairman said it should be understood that 
the building was to be erected on a moderate scale. Mr. 
Frazer, in expressing his disappointment that they should 
be proposing to erect a sanatorium when they were erecting 
an hospital which was not yet completed, reserved his right 


to oppose the proposal 


THE housing scheme for Ryhope and Silksworth, near Sun- 
derland, has been approved by the Local Government Board, 
and the loan will be applied for at once. The scheme, 
which was brought forward by the Sunderland Rural District 
Council required £11,000 for the provision of working-class 
dwellings in the parish of Ryhope, and £10,500 for similar 
purposes at Silksworih. "The matter has been under con- 
sideration for a long time. The dwellings to be erected will 
be as follows:—Twenty-four two-roomed flats for couples 
without children, twentv-four three-roomed flats for three 
persons, twenty-four three-roomed self-contained houses for 
families of four. and forty-eight four-roomed self-contained 
houses for families of five. These will make provision for 
456 persons, equally divided between the two places. Тһе 
site for the Silksworth houses is on the main road from 
Sunderland to Silksworth, near the entrance to the latter 
place. and nearly opposite to the Weslevan Chapel. А! 


Ryhope the site is close to the railway station 


THE addition to the M'Alpin Nursing Home, at the corner 
of Hill Street and Thistle Street, Garnethill, Glasgow, con- 
tains accommodation for twenty-four patients in single 
private rooms and six in double rooms. There are also 
two wards of six beds each. The buildings are fireproof 
throughout, the floors being constructed on the " Turner 
MacLellan” and the dividing partitions on the “Fram ” 
plate systems. The heating is by hot-water radiators 
cn the “Reck” system. Тһе steam for all pur- 
poses is supplied from two “Penman” boilers, one 
af which is sufficient for all purposes, and the 
ether as a reserve in case of emergency. The front walls 
of the home are of polished red freestone from Locharbriggs 
Quarry. The whole was designed by and carried out under 
the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. John 
Baird and James Thomson, Glasgow, with whom Dr. Donald 
J. Mackintosh, Western Infirmary, was associated as con- 


sulting expert. 


New York Public Library, which is now nearing comple- 
tion, is, states the American correspondent of the “Times,” 
the consolidation of the three libraries given to the city 
by John Jacob Astor, James Lenox, and Samuel J. Tilden, 
the corner-stone of which was laid in rgoo. The site is on 
Fifth Avenue and 420 Street. There have been several 
delays in its construction, one of which, it is said. was 
caused bv the difficultv in obtaining the desired quantity 
of marble. The material came from a special quarry т 
Vermont, and piece after piece, showing anv imperfection in 
qualitv or colour, was rejected. Some pieces were held as 
long as two vears before their companions could be found. 
Three-quarters of the material quarried was thrown aside, 
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amounting approximately to 120 tons, which is now being 
emploved in the construction of the new Harvard Medical 
School. ‘The cost of the building up to the present time 
has been about Z,1,200.000, and will be nearly 4 1.400,000 
when completed. Phe building is 3goft. long, and 270ft. 
from back to front. It is of rectangular form with two open 
courts, one of which is to be roofed in with glass. The 
entire building, Classic in style, is of white Vermont marble 
faintly streaked with grey. The library contains about 300 
rooms, vaults, and halls; the total floor space (exclusive of 
cellar) being 375,000 sq. ft. or nearly nine acres. There are 
four floors above the cellar. and there wil be seating 
capacity for 1,050 readers. The basement, among its other 
departments, contains a bindery, a printing room and a 
patents room. Of particular interest on the first floor is 
the large room for children and library for the blind; also 
periodical and newspaper rooms. ‘There are places, for 150 
readers on this floor. On the second floor are special rooms 
for students and scholars, besides a gallery, music room, 
bibles and public documents’ rooms, and administrative 
‚ offices. On the third floor, which accommodates 800 
readers, is situated the main reading-room, soft. high, 295Н. 
long. and 77ft. wide; also manuscript department, photo- 
graphy room (with dark room), the Stuart collection, various 
other collections, and exhibits and picture galleries. What 
is termed the most important part of the whole building is th» 
stackroom (297ft. long and 78ft. wide), in the rear of the 
building, and consisting of seven floors. The construction 
of the stacks is of small steel beams and angles, into which 
floor slabs of marble 1in. and afin. thick are to be fitted, 
The most striking feature of this room is the linear extent 
of the shelves. There are 63 miles of them, and the shelving 
throughout the building if laid end on end is said to amount 
to about go miles. Тһе total capacity of these shelves. is 
placed at 3,000,000 volumes. Numerous mechanical devices 
for time and labour saving will be found. The reader will 
fill out the slip for the desired book and hand it to the 
atiendant, who will расе it in а pneumatic. tube traveller, 
in which it will be sent by compressed air to another atten- 
dant in charge of one of the seven. floors of book stacks 
below. The book will then be shot up by one of four 
electric conveyers, or elevators, operated by a touch of an 
electric button, the number of the book being automatically 
registered upon annunciators in plain view cf all the readers. 
The aitendant will deliver books to all those who have put 
their seat number upon the slip. The building will have 
its own electric power plant, and will be lighted by 25,006 
incandescent bulbs. The boilers for ihe steam heating plant 
have already been installed, and will enable each room to be 
kept at any temperature desired. Mains and risers for the 
vacuum cleansing system are in place, and air piping for the 
thermostat system installed as far as the condition of the 
building allows. 
x 


JOTTINGS. 


THE will of Sir David Richardson (64). iron tube manufac- 
turer, of Glasgow, has been proved at £58,718. 


A COMMITTEE of the Manx Tynwald Court has been ap- 
pointed to report on plans for the harbour improvements at 
Douglas and Port Erin, estimated to cost £150,000. 

Tne following appeared in an evening paper:—The marriage 
of Mrs. Stanford White, widow of the architect. killed by 
Mr. Harry Thaw, to Mr. Charles Е. McKim, Mr. Whites 
partner, which was announced to take place in England 
next month, has been indefinitely postponed. 


THERE will shortly be appointed a director to organise and 
administer the work of the Edinburgh College of Art, and 
the board invite applications for the post (salary. £800 per 
annum). Applications should be sent by Мау 11 to Mr. 
T. Hunter, W.S., City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

THE capacity of the Hudson Terminal buildings is said to 
be about three times that of the largest office building in 
.New York. Тһе buildings will house more than 10,000 
tenants, and have no less than 27 acres of floor space. 
There are 52 ¢levators in the building. which are worked on 
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the railway system—with a regular force of starters and 
signalmen. 


IT is announced that the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries have nominated Dr. С. H. Read— Keeper of the 
Department of British and Medieval -Antiquities in the 
British Museum—to be the new president of the society, 
in succession to Lord Avebury, who is retiring from tb 
office on the 30th instant. қалы 


Гіке suddenly broke out in the Guildhall of Derry City on 
Sunday, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the fire brigade 
and the military, the entire main structure was totally 
destroved. Only a section of the clock tower remains. 
Fortunately the valuable historical paintings and the late 
Queen's jubilee statue were saved. It is estimated that the 
fire represents a loss to the citv of £25,000. 


A Locar Government Board enquiry has been concluded at 
Southend into a proposal of the corporation to borrow 
£ 155,000 for sewage disposal and £3,000 for the purchase 
of the foreshore at Southchurch for the works. The West- 
cliff Ratepayers’ Association contended that the scheme 
would only cost £120,000 if land on the eastern side of the 
borough was acquired, and it was suggested that the trotting 
track and kursaal be purchased as a site for the works. 


IN consequence of the growth of the population by the 
continuous influx of Jewish immigrants from Russia and 
elsewhere, it is said that the importation of building 
materials such as iron and steel girders for roofing, corru- 
gated iron sheets, tiles. planks, and cement is increasing 
rapidly, We understand that a marked change is coming over 
Jerusalem and other towns through the subsiitution of girders 
and tiles for the time-honoured domed roofing. 

Mr. ALBERT Torr, sculptor, has been  chosen—in 
competition—to execute the National War Memorial for 
Wales—the assessors being Mr. George Frampton, R.A., 
and the Earl of Plymouth. The monument wil] have figures 
at the sides of the pedestat—one symbolical of Courage, and 
the other of Grief holding a wreath in her hand, while on the 
top is a statue of Peace carrying in one hand a helmet and 
in the other a palm. The memorial will be about 28ft. in 


height and 18ft. square. 


BRADFORD sewage scheme—involving an expenditure of 
£,1,.250,000—which has been the subject of a protracted 
controversy in the town, has been adjudicated upon by the 
Local Government Board after an inquiry, and their decision 
was announced on Wednesday. The Board has approved 
of the line of outfall sewer to Esholt, which is a vital 
point of the scheme, and has agreed to the question of 
bacteria filters being held over pending the results of expert 


ments. There are one or two points not settled, but 

advocates of the scheme declare that they have got all they 

asked for. . | 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE constructional steelwork and concrete reinforced floors 
to the new schools in Derby Road, Belper, have been sup- 
plied and laid complete by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, 
of Manchester. 


Tue United Methodist new church, Norwich, is being ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s latest patent hygienic inlet 
ventilating panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. J. P. Elgin, architect, Birken- 
head, the “Boyle” system of natural ventilation, embracing 
the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has been applied 
to the Claughton Higher Grade School, Birkenhead. 


Messrs. J. L. Howarp Амр Co., casement and sash mant- 
facturers and art metal workers, of r, Charing Cross, inform 


us that they will shortly be removing their works from 


4 . 5 К . 7 E 
Southwark to more extensive premises at Taybridge Works 
Tavbridge Road, Battersea, S.W. These new works are 


now being specially equipped with the latest and most 


up-to-date machinery апа plant. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


N an interesting Paper on * Architectural Education," be- 


fore the Ontario Association of Architects, Mr. W. S. 


Maxwell, of Montreal, appears to have covered pretty 
well the whole range of effort towards the development of 
the parent of 
in Paris, as the 


most active influence at work to-day, Mr. Maxwell has to 


the architectural student. ^ Beginning with 


modern schools, the Ecole des Beaux Arts 


admit that it has not been able to give domestic work in 
France a position equal to our own. This, however, he 


attributes to the different characteristics of the French people 


in regard to home life and not to the system. Here we 
think Mr. Maxwell is only partially right. The feeling 
which is gradually built up in a diligent and enthusiastic 
student of the Beaux Arts would, we believe, be inimical 
to some real extent to the development of that wonderful 
instinct. for beautiful house-building which is one of the 
best traditions of the English architect. "The coldness and 
austerity, the hardness, and even the ultra-refinement which 
we think may come of the Beaux Arts work, are all against 
the man who would imbibe the feeling that created the finest 
of our English domestic work. Amidst all the activities of 
modern house-building, we cannot believe there is anvthing 
but à very small proportion which indicates an innate percep- 
tion of the true beauty of our best traditional domestic work ; 
and no school of art, however fine, can, we think, do much 
to impart the feeling. The unfortunate result of schools is too 
often to leave the student cold and uninspired, and it is in 
that respect that pupilage comes in with a real value. Ош 
best domestic work has been founded on strong beliefs in the 
design of certain men who have inspired work which has often 
been much better than their own, and we believe this will 
continue to be the most potent force for the best work. Yet 
we must, no doubt, face the necessity for schools, for the 
benefit of the average man, always bearing in mind the fact 
which Mr. Maxwell truly expresses as follows: —" There will 
always exist artistic souls who cannot bear the limitations 
of school training. "They will continue, as in the past, to 
lead us from the conventional and the commonplace and 
enrich us with the creations of their genius. They may even 
show us that we have wandered from the eternal truths, and, 
like Brunelleschi, lead us into paths hitherto untrodden." 

After writing the above, we came across the following re- 
marks by Mr. Burgess, in reply to Mr. Maxwell's Paper:— 
“There are some points in connection with the Ecole system 
about which I am not quite convinced. The idea that I 
think is at the back of my mind is that the svstem tends 
to produce men who look upon design as something that is 
to be handed out to them by some authority above them. 
And I think it encourages an academic class of design, which 
is contrary to Anglo-Saxon principles as we see them showing 
themselves in that division of architecture in which the Eng- 
lish have succeeded best, that is in domestic work. An 
Englishman's ideas of design are not derived from some 
school or academy. He looks upon it rather as something 
which comes to the man who works up from humble begin- 
nings. I think there is something in that which prejudices 
Englishmen against the Ecole system.” In reply, Mr. Max- 
well said: “In regard to domestic work, I do not think you 
can learn anything from the French about domestic work 
unless you go back to the 16th century and earlier. I think 
the French need an exchange of professors. ‚Ап American 
or English professor who does domestic work should go there 
and conduct a course in the Ecole." 

In this matter of architectural education we doubt not that 
so much activity is to-day being displayed that the average 
man cannot fail to benefit. But it is well for the would-be 
architect to keep 'his eves very wide open. If he does so, he 
will come to conclusions through matters of fact which 
theories of education will not disclose. One thing has been 
made clear in our own time, and that is, the absolute futihty 
of university teaching and general culture to impart any 
Inspiration of value towards the really vital part of an 
architect’s work, 
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was formed. 
elected :— President, Mr. A. E. Heazell; vice-president, Mr. 


assembly on the occasion of many a Border foray. 


Mr. R. Buchanan (president) occupying the chair. 
sequently the annual dinner, at which the newly-elected presi- 
dent (Mr. Foster) presided, took place. 
Dudley (Mr. Е. W. Cook) proposed, “The Iron, Steel, and 


Coal Trades." 
works in America, Germany, Scotland, and elsewhere had 


reaped considerable benefit from the inventions and improved 
methods which were theoutcome of the genius of that district. 
He believed still further improvements would be made, and 
fresh methods and scientic facts found in connection with the 


production of iron and steel. 
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'NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Se with the announcement that the 
case of Mr. W. G. Hunt against the Acton Town 


Council will be commenced on the 4th inst., 
we have the fact that the work of the new building 
has been let. Out of a list of іші firms who 


tendered, the tender of Messrs. Matthews and Coleman, 
of Heathfield Road, Acton, was accepted by the council at 
their last meeting, when the revised plans for the buildings 
were submitted by the architects—Messrs. W. Hargreaves 
Raffles and J. B. Gridley—and were approved. 


THE annual general meeting of the R.I.B.A. will be held on 
Monday next at eight o'clock, to read the minutes of the 
general meeting (ordinary) held on the 13th ult. ; to announce 
the names of candidates recommended for admission; to 
receive and consider the annual report; to elect by show of 
hands scrutineers, the majority of whom shall be Fellows, 
for the annual election of the council and standing com- 
mittees ; to nominate candidates (Fellows and Associates, not 
being members of the council) as auditors for the ensuing 
year of officé; and to appoint—under by-law 43—the 
Statutory Board of Examiners under the London Building 
Act 1894, and other Acts of Parliament, for the ensuing 


year of office. 


THE annual general meeting of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society was held on the 24th ult. The membership now 
numbers 8o. The first business undertaken by the committee 
last session was the revision of the rules and the arrangement 
of a programme for the ensuing year. A new departure was 
inaugurated last year, when a designing and discussion club 
The following officers for the ensuing vear were 


R. Evans, jun.; hon. sec., Mr. W. Brandreth Savidge; 
council, Messrs. F. W. Booker, A. W. Brewill, J. Howitt, 
W. D. Pratt, E. R. Sutton, R. Spencer, A. Smith ; auditors, 
Messrs. Ed. H. Heazell and S. G. Walker. 


On the 27th ult., at a meeting of the Hawick Archeological 
Society, a Paper on “The Stone Circles of Roxburghshire ” 
was read by Mr. George Watson, Oxford. On the Borders, 
he said, circles of standing stones were so notable as to 
form places of rendezvous, especially when a raid into 
England was projected. The stone circles south of Cunzier- 
ton and at Frogden, Roxburghshire, bore respectively the 


significant names, “The Tryst” and the “ Trysting Stones,” 


indicating that they were frequently used as places of 
In Rox- 


burghshire there were, at least, two instances of stone circles 


having disappeared in recent times before the march of 
agriculture—those at Harestanes (Monteviot) and Frogden 


respectively. 
on hill-top or moorland, to which fact they undoubtedly owed 


Those that remained were in desolate situations 


their preservation. 


THE annual meeting of the Staffordshire Iron and Steel 


Institute was held on Saturday at the Station Hotel, Dudley, 
Sub- 


The Mayor of 


He remarked that the large iron and steel 


One of the signs of the times 
The 


was the utilisation of what was once waste product. 


production of gas, for instance, had become almost subsidiary 


to the residual, and he was not certain that in connection 
with the production of iron and steel a revolution as startlinv 
as in the case of gas would not be brought about. The 
great and unsightly cinder mounds which once abounded 
throughout the district were fast disappearing, being used 
for the making of slabs and for other purposes. The time 
might not be far distant when the huge spoil banks of Clay 
and black rock from the coal mines which abounded im the 
district would be sought after as wealth ready to hand for 
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some new manufacture. It was by such an institution as 
theirs and the scientific inventions of their members that 
these problems were likely to be solved. 


A VALUABLE treatise ón “London Laws and Bye-Laws,” by 
Messrs. C. W. Tagg and L. O. Glenister, has been pub- 
lished by Edward Lloyd, Ltd.. at 7s. 6d. net. The care- 
fully-compiled material contained in this volume will be of 
immense assistance to those who wish to thoroughlv under- 
stand the ins and outs of the local government of London. 
The subject is an intricate one, and one may well be thankful 
to Messrs. Tagg and Glenister for the admirably clear and 
comparatively concise way in which the subject matter is 
handled. The index, too, in which the more important items 
are printed in large type, is of great assistance. Architects 
will find the various building bye-laws fully given, and also 
a large amount of useful legal information relating to the 
government of London. Attention is called to the note at 
the head of many of the Acts regarding the transference of 
powers from defunct to existing bodies. In studying the 
Acts, and especially the Metropolitan Management Acts prior 
to 1888 and 1899, it is important to bear in mind such trans- 
ference wherever the names of the superseded bodies occur. 
In order to assist the memory in this matter, the words 
“Metropolitan Board of Works,” “District Boards," and 
“Vestries,” being the defunct bodies displaced by the London 
County Council and the Metropolitan borough councils, are 
uniformly printed in italics throughout the work. 


A BOOK for painters, decorators, etc., edited by Mr. H. C. 
Standage. and entitled * The Decoration of Metal, Wood, 
Glass, etc.," has been published by Messrs. John Wilev and 
Sons, at 8s. 6d. net. Many processes for various treatments 
are given, including the decoration of iron, steel, etc., stain- 
ing marble, decorating china and glass, gilding and silvering, 
etc. Some useful formule are also given for staining wood. 
This isa very interesting and instructive little book. “Тһе 
Trees of Commerce," by W. Stevenson, published by W. 
Rider and Son, gives in a popular form an account of the 
trees used in the building trades. In еуегу case the botanical 
name of the tree that produces the wood under consideration 
is given. The treatise is compact and readable, and should 
be useful to students. 

AT a meeting of the Bishopsgate Vestry, yesterday week, the 
Bishop of Kensington said he had been approached on the 
question of the possibility and, after that. the question. of 
the desirability of re-erecting Crosby Hall in. Bishopsgate. 
To erect the hall within the parish would mean doing so in 
the precincts of the church of St. Botolph. He had a letter 
from the clerk of one of the City companies most interested 
in the matter, and that day he had had an interview with 
the Master of the guild. It was open to the rector, as free- 
holder, to decline to listen to any such suggestion. That 
was not the course he desired to adopt, the more so as he was 
not the freeholder in the ordinarv sense of the term, but 
only during the tenure of his office as rector. They would 
see at a glance that the scheme bristled with difficulties; all 
kinds of questions would arise, but there was the/possibility 
that they might all be overcome. At that meeting, if the 
vestry thought that the proposal was absolutely impossible, 
he was prepared to say at once that the scheme should 
not go on. On the other hand, if they thought there was 
anything in it to talk about, he would suggest the appoint- 
ment of a small sub-committee to make a preliminary investi- 
gation and to report to the vestry at an early date. At that 
stage he would not take up the position, which he believed 
he had the right to take up as the freeholder, of saving 
that he would have nothing to do with the suggestion. After 
some discussion a sub-committee was appointed. 


Tue Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers met 
last week at Selby, the President (Mr. J. Biggin) being in 
the chair. A letter was read from the Home Secretary 
stating that, although builders might occupy premises which 
for certan purposes came under the provisions of the Factorv 
Acts, it would not be necessary for them to furnish returns 
of compensation arising from accidents under Section 12 of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906. Mr. James 
Townsley, of Hull, read a Paper on “The Evils of Trade 
Competition," He said the building trade suffered much 


because of the reckless speculation and competition of some 
of those engaged in it. Many contracts were, he thought, 
made unremunerative through the tendering of men who 
lacked the necessary business training and technical know- 
ledge. The evil was aggravated by the readiness with which 
the lowest estimates were accepted, without regard to the 
status or past achievements of the competitors; and the 
vacillating and compromising ways of some archjtects was 
also to blame. A rigid specification, strictly demanded and 
faithfully adhered to, was in the best interests of the trade 
generally. The company were then shown over the restora- 
tion work at Selby Abbey by Mr. T. S. Ullathorne (con- 
tractor) and Mr. R. Searle (clerk of the works), and were 
subsequently entertained at tea by Mr. Ullathorne. 


AT the annual general meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, held on Tuesday evening, April 28, the result of 
the ballot for the election of officers was declared as follows: 
— President, Mr. James Charles Inglis; vice-presidents, Mr. 
W. R. Galbraith, Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr. A. Siemens, and Mr. 
W. C. Unwin. The council have made the following awards 
for Papers read and discussed before the institution during 
the past session: —A Telford Gold Medal to.Mr. W. Barclay 
Parsons (New York); a Watt Gold Medal to Sir Whatelv 
Eliot; George Stephenson Gold Medals to Sir John Ottley, 
F.I.C.E., Dr. A. W. Brightmore, and Messrs. J. S. Wilson 
and W. 'Gore; Telford Premiums to Messrs. F. W. Davis 
(Darlington), С. В. S. Kirkpatrick (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
Hugh T. Ker (Glasgow). С. Н. Scott, К. В. Gales, F.I.C.E. 
(India), and S. H. Ellis. 


THE arrangements have now been completed for the Nationa! 
Congress which will be held under the auspices of the 
National Housing Reform Council on May 4 and 5, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, to consider the Housing Bill. Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., M.P. (Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Rural Housing), will preside over a congress of 
more than 300 municipal representatives. Many of the lead. 
ing housing reformers in the kingdom will attend the con- 
gress, including Mr. W. H. Lever, М.Р., Mr. T. С. Horsfall 
(Manchester), Alderman W. Thompson (Richmond), Mr. 
John Н. Barlow (Bournville Village Trust), and Mr. Aneurin 
Williams (chairman, First Garden City, Limited). 


THE Inquest on Nelson Charles Baker (aged 34), plasterers 
labourer, of Low Town, Kirkburton, who died at Hudders- 
field Infirmary from anthrax, was held at the infirmary on 
Monday. The evidence showed that for four vears the de- 
ceased had worked at Storthes Hall Asylum for Messrs. A. 
and S. Wheater, plasterers, of Calverley, near Leeds. All 
that time he had attended. to a mortar mill, m which mortir 
was made from lime, sand, and either goats! hair or cows 
hair. Last Friday week he complained of feeling ill, and 
had a pimple in his neck. Anthrax developed. Frank 
Dobson, plasterer, of gt, 'Grange Road, Horton, Bradford, 
who had worked with the deceased at Storthes Hall, said the 
goats’ hair came in 3-cwt. bales, tightly packed, covered 
with canvas, and bound with iron hooping. The bales were 
opened by the deceased in the open air, near the mortar mill, 
where they were taken on barrows from the store; but the 
deceased might many times have fetched a little bit of the 
hair in his hand from the bales in the store. To do that 
would require a fair amount of pulling, and cause more dust 
to come out than if the bales were opened in the ordinary 
way inthe open air. Witness had never been warned to take 
any particular precautions, and never heard of a case of 
anthrax in the building trade before, and he had worked wit) 
hair all his life. The Coroner remarked that as far as he 
knew this was the first case of a plasterer’s labourer having 
contracted anthrax. But the evidence showed it was a (езі 
case of anthrax, and it could only be traced to contact with 
goats' hair. 


—“ Мах T he 


Tue following appears in the “ Yorkshire Post”: = 
serious 


permitted to draw the attention of your readers to the n 
state of affairs existing with regard to the wholesale m 
in which many of our fine pieces of church architecture are 
heing damaged, and in some cases destroyed ? The time has 
surely come when our architects should have respect 22 
work of their predecessors, and should be less inclinet д 
transform any work they undertake into more OT Jess appr 
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priate monuments for—themselves. In Hull during the 
past few years there have been erected several places of 
worship which fail to satisfy the conditions of real architec- 
tural form and beauty. The other day a fire occurred at the 
Great Thornton Street Chapel, Hull, not a very ancient 
structure, but possessing one of the most magnificent and 
imposing fronts amongst buildings of its class in the North 
of England. Fortunately the fire was all at the back, and 
the beautiful colonnade was untouched. I hear, however, 
that the new scheme is not to repair and restore the build- 
ing, leaving the front intact, but to pull all down and erect 
an entirely new structure; in order, presumablv, that the 
architect’s fancies may have full play. Similarly, at Bever- 
ley, the beautiful crypt in St. Mary's, one of the great 
attractions of that glorious building, is being irretrievably 
ruined by a mass of bricks and mortar, in order to make the 
building warmer. A brick chimney stack on the top of the 
tower has not yet been decided upon, but who knows what 
may follow next? Could we but impress upon our architects, 
and clergymen, too, the fact that these old buildings are a 
legacy left to us by a people better able to build Houses of 
God than we are to-day? Every stone in an ancient church 
has its lessons, and teaches much more of the history of 
former times than anything else can do. The number of 
church fires that has been recorded in vour pages during the 
last few years has also been appalling. Should not some- 
thing seriously be done to prevent them? No amount of 
appeals for subscriptions, no amount of * restoration," and no 
amount of advertisement to the respective clergy will make 
the building what it was. The result is at most а copy, and 
from some points of view a plaster-cast of the old would be 
better than the new structure. Of course, there are excep- 
tions—there are some clergymen and some architects who 
revere and respect what 1s under their charge. But thev are 


not numerous.— Yours, etc., BEVERLAC.” 


SoME interesting old oak in a good state of preservation, 
which has been concealed from view by plaster, paper, and 
whitewash for years, has recently been discovered in the 
house of Mr. J. Shunn, greengrocer, of Mermaid Street, Rve, 
says the “Sussex Daily News." The house, which is pro- 
bably several hundred vears old, contains an abundance of 
oak. In the drawing-room a fine oak chimney piece was 
discovered with roses (probably Tudor) carved on it. It had 
been hidden by another mantelpiece. It mav be mentioned 
that in the same room, behind the wooden back of a small 
cupboard, were found several clay pipes, -which no doubt 
by their appearance had been there for vears. Mr. Willian: 
Shunn, while pulling some plaster off the wall in one of thz 
bedrooms, came across a painting on canvas. The painting 
is circular, and several colours are noticeable, but the sub- 
Ject cannot be distinguished. In another bedroom there was 
found under the plaster signs of a fresco in panels. 


WE learn from a recent issue of the “ Zentralblatt der 
Bauverwaltung "—the official gazette of the Building Depart- 
ment in Berlin—tbat a law applying to the whole of Germany 
has been passed forbidding the use of cinder concrete in 
reinforced concrète structures generally, and also in floors 
and beams where tensile stress is developed. Moreover, the 
use of cinder for making ordinary concrete will only be per- 
mitted in places where no danger exists that embedded iron 
or steel members may come in contact with the cinder, and 
where the public cannot be injured bv fragments of concrete 
falling from above. The example set by the German authori- 
ties deserves the careful consideration of those in authority 
in this country. Though the fire-resisting properties of 
some coal residues in building construction are not denied, 
yet, as a general rule, products of the kind would be better 


left alone. 


А REPORT by its Housing and Small Holding Committee on 
Mr. John Burns's Town-planning Bill was adopted at Wed- 
nesday's meeting of the County Councils Association— Lord 
Belper presiding. The committees recommendations stated 
that they viewed with grave concern the general and pro 
nounced administrative centralisations formulated in Part I. 
of the Bill, whereby the operative control of proceedings under 
the Bill is concentrated in the Local Government Board 
They desired to see a clause inserted empowering anv parish 
council or parish meeting, or any four inhabitant house- 


holders of a parish, to appeal to a county council in cases of | 


default by any rural district council to carry out their duties. 
They considered that an appeal to the Local Government 
Board should not lie nor should that Board have power to 
intervene unless the council of the county in which the murter 
arose had either refused to act or had interposed uadue 
delay in acting. Having regard to the large charges already 
placed on county councils upon the security of the ratzs and 
the sums likely to be required to carry out the Bill, some 
such system of receiving the money by means of the national 
credit as now prevails in Ireland should be adopted for the 
purpose. Certain authorising and default powers of the 
Local Government Board under Part II. of the Bill they 
considered, should be exercised by the county council in 
respect of any urban district having a population of less 
than 10,000 or of any rural district within the area of the 
county, subject only to an appeal to the Local Government 
Board. While welcoming the universal appointment of 
county medical officers of health, the committee protested 
emphatically against sub-section 2 of clause 57, which em- 
powers the Local Government Board to prescribe the duties 
of officers who are to be appointed and paid by the county 
councils. The position of the county council, as the super- 
vising authority in matters of public health, should be 
amplified and strengthened in any Bill dealing with housing. 
The executive council was recommended to ask Mr. Burns 
to receive a deputation on the subject of the Bill. 


WE received a special invitation (with many other members 
of the Press) to view the new St. James’s Hall last Friday. 
We found so much dirt and confusion that we came awav 
at once with the belief that our impression of the whole 
would not be of much service to our readers or anybody else. 


CONSIDERABLE interest attended the submission at the 
Auction Mart on Tuesday, says the “Telegraph,” of No. 67, 
Queen's Gate, S.W., the freehold town residence of the late 
Mr. Rylands, whose generous benefactions to charities were 
on a princely scale. The propenty occupies a position at the 
corner of Cromwell Road, and overlooks the grounds of the 
Natural History Museum. А large amount of money has 
been lavished upon it, and many modern conveniences, in- 
cluding passenger and service lifts, have been introduced. 
The house possesses a good suite of reception-rooms, with 
the special advantage of loftiness and excellent light. <A 
considerable company was present when Mr. Edward Tewson, 
of ‘Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, and Co., in- 
vited bids, after offering a few appropriate comments upon 
the attractiveness of the property. Ап opening bid of £5,000 
was obtained, and this was carried up to £7,500, at which 
figure the residence was withdrawn for private sale. 


——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


HE first premium for the plans of the proposed 
Г new High School for Girls at Stockport—in Beech 
Road, Cale Green—has been awarded to Messrs. 
Spalding and Spalding, of 36, ‘King Street, Cheapside, 
London, whom the Education Committee have appointed 
architects of the building. The estimated cost of the school 
is £11,000, and accommodation will be provided for 250 


scholars. 


IN a limited competition for a new Masonic Hall for the 
Province of Leicestershire and Rutland (Mr. S. Perkins 
Pick, F.R.I.B.A., assessor) the design of Mr. Н. Н. 
Thomson, F.R.I.B.A., was placed first; that by Mr. W. M. 
Cowdell, F.R.I.B.A., was placed second, and that by Mr. 
К. W. Bedingfield, A.R.I.B.A., was placed third. The 
estimated cost of the buildings is about £8,000. 


THE names of the architects selected to submit designs in 
the Luton school competition are as follows:—Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., 17, Hanover Square, W.; Mr. С. E. 
T. Laurence, 22, Buckingham Street, W.C.; Mr. P. A. 
Robson, 9, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. ; Mr. W, С. 
Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., Hart Street, W.C.; Messrs. J. R. 
Brown and Sons, Castle Street, Luton; and Messrs. 
Dodgshun, Keen, and Healing, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Cardiff Secondary School Commit- 
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tee have adjudicated upon a number of designs that have OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
been submitted for the new Boys Intermediate School, to be 
built upon the site of the present school in Newport Road. LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


The council had decided that not more than £ 10,000 should 
be spent in building the school. The design selected by the 
assessor would if adopted by the sub-committee cost ر‎ 10,000 
more to execute than the sum fixed by the council. After 
a lengthy consideration of the designs, the sub-committee 
agreed to recommend the Education Committee to accept 
the design the assessor had chosen. The assessor, however, 
has recommended certain modifications in the plans of the 
successful competitor, and it was agreed that a conference 
«could be held later, with a view to securing an alteration of 
the plans as suggested by the assessor. In the meantime, the 
name of the author of the successful design has not been 
revealed, even to the members of the committee, it being 
considered advisable this should not be done till the matter 
has come before the Education Committee to-day. 


DESIGN By Tuos. Davison, F.R.I.B.A. 


AMONGsT the best of all the designs, either in the first or 
second competitions (in both of which it appeared), this 
design by Mr. Davison appeared to us eminently reasonable 
and architecturally able. The general proportions and effect 
would undoubtedly have been very satisfactory. The author 
felt that no architectural feature should be obtained at the 
loss of simplicity and good working arrangement of plan 
A sound theory which he expressed was that the council 
chamber should be the centre of the scheme, and also be 
architecturally expressed in the exterior design. It was so 
arranged that each member could get to his seat with the 
minimum amount of disturbance to others, and also have an 
easy view of speaker and chairman. It is so planned that 
divisions can be taken with despatch. A circular form, in- 
cluding division lobbies, with members’ lobby surrounding, 
appeared to meet these requirements in the most practical 
manner, and at the same time allow accommodation for Press 
and public in galleries. 

A further point was that nothing should interfere with the 
inter-communication of the various departments, and thc 
possibility of future rearrangement of offices. On this account 
together with the question of cost, a carriage court, with 
entrances, was deemed unnecessary. The 16,000 feet super 
space for members has been given in dining, reading. 
smoking rooms, reception hall, members’ lobby, etc., etc., 
and in this connection attention may be drawn to the ample 
space allowed for the library to meet ап ever-increasing 
demand for accommodation. ^ Areas and courts arranged 
to secure ample light and sunshine are evenly distributed 
through the scheme, and an angle of 45 degrees to ail rooms 
above basement level. To the large offices of comptrollers 
department placed on ground floor under counci] chamber, 
special attention has been devoted to secure equal distribu- 
tion of light, and the extra storey in height, together with 
all-round lighting, would seem the simplest method of meet- 
ing this requirement. In designing the elevations, a tradi- 
tional stvle, based on the English Renuissance, has been con- 
sidered most suitable for the purpose and position of the 
building. 

The scheme of heating and ventilation was prepared with 
consideration for the national desire for open windows, and 
simplicity of management a nd working. It was proposed 
that atmospheric steam heating be employed, the heating 
surfaces being ventilating radiators suitably placed, allowing 
ample fresh air inlet. A system of ventilation on the exhaust 
principle was arranged with all the various rooms connected 
bv flues in internal wall of corridor, with the trunk over 
first floor corridor. and then to the exhaust chamber shown 
on Mezzanine plan, the foul air discharging through the 
exhaust shafts, and the power for exhaust to be provided by 
electric driven fans іп the chambers. A special exhaust 
chamber with heating appliances was provided for council 
chamber, and summer ventilation by the clerestory windows. 


THe Kings Norton Education Committee have decided to 
organise a limited competition for a school at kings Heath 
to accommodate 1,200 pupils. The following architects 
have been invited by King’s Norton Education Committee to 
submit designs in competition for a school at King’s Heath 
to accommodate 1,200 pupils :—Messrs. E. Holmes, A. J. 
Dunn, Harper Brothers, W. Hall and Son, Martin and 
Martin, and Buckland and Farmer. Mr. E. Wood has been 
asked to act as assessor. 


To assess the designs for Ilford emergency hospital, Dr. 
Greene. was originally appointed. Then Mr. H. Percy 
Adams, F.R.I.B.À., was called in to assist him; and now 
Dr. Grene has voluntarily withdrawn— though possibly 
everyone would be glad to see him still acting as joint 
assessor. 


In the Motherwell Parish Council Chambers competition (re- 
ferred to in our last issue) the successful architect is—-it 15 
stated—to be paid only 34 per cent. ; and May 19 is the 
closing date. One wonders how many architects in these 
distressful davs will rush for 34 per cent. ! 


Tue following have been the appointments made bv the 
President of the R.1.B.A. to assessorships during the officiai 
vear:—Bethnal Green, town hall, Mr. Henry T. Hare; 
Cardiff, intermediate school for bovs, Mr. Leonard Stokes ; 
Ealing, hospital, Mr. Edwin T. Hall; Maidenhead, modein 
school, Mr. R. Selden Wornum ; Norchampton, public 
library, Mr. Leonard Stokes; Old Hill, public libraries, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare; Pontypridd, ү М.С.А. building, Mr. К. 
Selden Worum; Stockport, high school for girls, Mr. John 
W. Simpson; Sunderland, extension. to technical college, 
etc., Мг. А. W. 5. Cross ; Tiverton, school, Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend ; Wednesbury, free library, Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
The Competition Committee vet ed Weymouth Pier Pavilion 
Competition; Acton Council Offices Competition; and Ponty- 
pridd Union Offices Competition. 


THE judges in the competition of drawings and models for 
the Calvin memorial design at Geneva are as follows :— 
MM. A. Bartholomé (Paris); Ch. Girault (Paris); Professor 
Tuaillon (Berlin); Professor Bruno Schmitz (Berlin); Mr. 
George J. Frampton, R.A. (London); Professor Gull 
(Zurich) ; Mr. Alfred. Cartier, Administrator of the Musees 
de la Ville de Geneve (Geneva) ; Mr. Horace de Saussure, 
delegate of the Federation des Societes Artistiques de Geneve 
(Geneva); and the Chairman of the Association du Monu- 
ment de la Reformation. (Geneva). The designs are to be 
lodged by the 15th September next. 30.000 francs are to 
be given in prizes. Application for particulars is to be 
made to the secretary for the Monument of the Reformation, 
56, rue du Stand, Geneva. 


| ж | 
R.I.B.4. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 1909. 


Tue Essay ‘MEDAL. 

HE Silver Medal of the Royal Institute, with Twenty 
fve Guineas, will be awarded to any British subject. 
under the age of 4o years, who produces the best 

essay on “The Influence on Architeoture of Modern Methods 
of Construction.” | 


THe MEASURED DRAWINGS MEDAL. 


The Silver Medal of the Royal Institute, with Ten Guineas, 
will be awarded to any British subject, under the age ? X 
vears, who produces the best measured drawings made ^" 
himself (with dimensions figured both on the drawings show: 
ing the general arrangements and on the details) of any 
portant building—Classical or Medieval—ın the Unite 
Kingdom or abroad. The following subjects are Sen, 
as worthv of illustration . One of the Colleges © x io 
or Cambridge. Scotland: Holvrood Palace, Edinburg? : 


* 
On Saturday afternoon last the Mayor of South Shields laid 
the topmost stone of the tower at the north-west corner of the 
new municipal buildings. The ceremony was arranged by 
the contractors. Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, of Manchester 
and Newcastle. The party was hauled to the top of the 
tower in a ship by means of the large crane. Mr. Fetch, 
the architect, presented the mayor with a silver trowel, and 
the staff a working trowel with a silver handle. 


maeste 
sa 
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The Register House, Edinburgh; Jedburgh Abbey. Wales: 
Chirk Castle, Denbighshire. Ireland: Cashel Cathedral, 


or any monastic building ; Holy Cross, Cashel ; 


Alphege, Greenwich; St. George's 


Dublin. London: St. 


Hanover Square; The Confessor's Shrine and the Tomb of 


Westminster Abbey; All Hallows, Barking ; 
the west portico of St. Paul's Cathedral; 
Monument, St. Paul's Cathedral ; St. 
Bedfordshire: Houghton House. Cambridgeshire: 
Lady Chapel, Ely. Derbyshire: Ashbourne Church. Dor- 
setshire: Barn wt Abbotsbury ; Manor House, Athelhampton. 
Essex: Waltham Abbey. Gloucestershire : Redland 
Chapel, Clifton, Bristol. Hampshire: 
pital of St. Cross; Netley Abbey Church; Romsev 
Hereford: Abbey Dore. Lancashire: Bramhall Hall. 
mouthshire: Chepstow Castle. Norfolk: St. 
croft, Norwich; St. Nicholas, King's Lynn; 
House, King's Lynn. Northamptonshire : 
Church. Northumberland: Ruined buildings at Lindis- 
farne. Nottinghamshire: Steeple at Newark. Oxfordshire: 
Burford Priory ; Abingdon Town Hall. Somersetshire : 


Chapter House and the Lady Chapel, Wells; St. 
The Lady Chapel, 


Edward lII., 
Marv-le-Strand. 


Abbey. 


The Custom 


Parish Church, Wells. Staffordshire : 
Lichfield. Suffolk: Lavenham Church; — Blvthborough 
Church. Surrey: Mereworth Castle. Sussex: Boxgrove 
Priory Church; Cowdray House, Midhurst. Wiltshire: 
Lacock Abbey. Worcestershire: Pershore Abbev, near Wor- 
cester. 


THe SOANE ‘MEDALLION. 
The Soave Medallion and One Hundred Pounds will be 


awarded to ару British subject, under the age of 30 years, 
who produces the best design for a casino on whe borders of 


a lake. 
THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, founded for the pro- 
motion of the study of the medieval architecture of Great 
Britain and Treland, will be awarded to any member of the 
profession (of any nation), between the ages of 18 and 25 
years, who submits the best selection of drawings and testi- 
monials. The attention of candidates should be directed, 
when preparing their drawings, to medieval subjects, and 
preference. will be given to measured. drawings. 


THE GODWIN BURSARY AND WIMPERIS BEQUEST. 


The Godwin Bursary, founded for the promotion of the studs 
of work of modern architecture abroad, will be awarded to 
any British subject, of any age, who shall submit. the best 
selection of practical working drawings, or other evidence of 
special practical know lados and testimontals. At least one 


foreign language is a necessary qualification, The award 
consists of a Silver Medal and Sixty-five Pounds. 
THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSIIP. 
Candidates for the Owen Jones Travelling Studentship, 
founded for the encouragement of the study ol architecture, 
more particularly in respect to ornament and coloured 
decoration, must submit testimonials, with some 
ot which must be from existing buildings and from other 


examples, exhibiting their acquaintance with colour decora- 
tion and with the le ading subjects treated of in Owen Jones's 


“Grammar of Ornament.” The award consists of a Certi- 
ficate and One Hundred Pounds. 


drawings, 


THE Тіте PRIZE. 


This is open to British subjects under the age of thirty 
years. A Certificate and Thirty Pounds will be "awarded to 
апу British subject, under the age of 30 MEATS, who produces 
the best design, ас cording to “the principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chamber rs, for а covered arcade of shops, 
*ooft. long, connecting two parallel streets, the site. being 
rectangular and 7oft. wide. No light can be obtained over 
the property at either side. The facades to streets to be four 


or five storeys high, and those to arcade two storeys. 


THE GRISSELL PRIZE. 
A Gold Medal and the sum of Ten Guineas. for the en- 
couragement of the study of construction, will be awarded 
to any British subject, not in practice longer than ten years 


the Custom 
House, and any other eighteenth Century domestic work in 


the Wellington 


The 


Church and Hos- 
Mon- 


Peter's Man- 


Higham Ferrers 


The 
Cuthbert 's 


compositions disregarded all principles. 


who produces the best design for a landing-stage, forming 
the principal approach to a royal palace from a lake, the 
level of the ground to be 15ft. above water level. At the 
water level there is to be a bowt-house, with two rooms for 
attendants and stores on the ground level, a pavilion over 
the boat-house, 3oft. square, with a stone roof. The design, 
which is to be for stone, is to include the terrace wall and 


landings, steps, etc. 


THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE. 


The Arthur Cates Prize, founded for the promotion of 
the study of architecture, more especially in relation to the 
application of geometry to vaulting, stability of edifices, and 
design, will be awarded to a British subject who has passed, 
at one sitting, the final examination of the ‘Royal Institute of 
British Architects, within two years, and shall submit the 
best set of drawings, as follows:—1) A selection made by 
the candidate from the original “Testimonies of Study” which 
procured him admission to the final examination, provided 
that such testimonies have been certified by the Board of 
Examiners as of sufficient excellence to be admitted into the 
competition; (2) not less than two sheets comprising studies 
of subjects of Classical or Renaissance, and of medieval 
architecture, accurately drawn in perspective and shaded by 
rule, and also detailed studies of a groined vault of any 


period between A.D. 1100 and 1500. 


All work sent in for any of the studentships and prizes 
hereinbefore mentioned must be delivered before 4 p.m. on 
or before Monday, December 21, 1908, at the office of the 
Roval Institute, addressed. to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, 


Coriduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


——»*———— 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. | 


HE annual general meeting of the above association was 
held on the 22nd ult., Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. 
(the retiring president), in the chair. The prizes in the 
associates’ section competition were presented as follows : — 
Designs of a street front and for a golf club house —1 (45 58-), 


W. J. Walker Todd; 2 (42 2s.), ]. К. Mackay; 3 (£1 15.), 
A. W. Graham Brown. Design for a mural anonument in a 


church (open to apprentices)--1 (452 2%.), 5. Davidson; 2 
(Жі 18), К. Brown. 
among 


Office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected 
John Watson, 


them being the following : —President, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; vicespresidents, James B. Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., 
honorary secretary, Colin B. 


and James G. Gillespie ; 


Cownie, 17, York Place; honorary treasurer, W. С. Walker, 


honorary librarian, James А. 


С.А., 39, George Street; 
Arnott. 
Mr. Blane took as the subject of his valedietorv address 
Го no profession or calling, he 


“Lessons from a Retrospect.” 
said, was the past of so much 
Nothing revealed the every-day Ше of a people so fully as 
did the material evidences left them, am the shape of archi- 
tectural achievements. It was not necessary in their everv- 
day practice that all their new work should savour of the 
archeological eneve lopedia. No more should it give evi- 
dence of its author havi ing regardless!v run away from tradi- 
tions m meteoric erration, leaving a doubt regarding the next 


line of development. The later. new freaks in archite ‘tural 
art had not much, if anything, to recommend them. Their 


While of this 
desire of novelty they might unfortunately have to endure for 
a while more samples, the practice, not being based upon 
any principle, was likely, Jet them hope, to be evanescent. 
The so-called new art was the offspring of a restless mind, 
prematurely thrust out from the architectural school-room. 
The roots were shallow, and its leafage promised to be 
dwarfed and without blossom. The lesson from the more 
scholarly practice, as well as from the threatened deviation 
from it, would seem ito be that thev were better able to 
develop along the lines of consistent continuity. 

Dealing w ith education in art. Mr. Blane said that to make 
architecture a useful factor, a knowledge of it should be 
implanted early in life, and it should form a part of everv- 
dav school instruction. Could not something be done among 
children at school to enlist their sympathy in the nobility and 


value as to the architect. 
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THE NORWICH GUILDHALL. 


HE City Committee of the Norwich Town Council 
recently presented a report on the subject of the 
stabilitv of the Guildhall, and the General Purposes 

Committee recommended that the matter be referred to the 
City Committee to carry out the necessarv work by the 
corporation. employees under the supervision of the city 
engineer. The document in question comprised reports from 
several experts who have examined the building. 

The first was from Mr. C. J. Brown, who observed that 
from a careful examination of these walls he found that 
several fractures existed, more especially evident at points 
where the ends of beams supported roof. Modern require- 
ments in doors, windows, flues, etc., have also cut about 
and weakened the structure, and these various cutüngs have 
had a large share in contributing to the present condition 
of the building, so that, in parts, large sections of the 
walling will have to be entirely re-built, as in the case of 
that portion recently removed. I recommend that those 
paris of the walling which are dangerously fractured, loose, 
and bulged out should be carefully taken down and re-built. 
Where the wall is fractured, but not im need of entire re 
building. I recommend that the loose work be taken down, 
the fracture cleaned out and filled in as described for new 
walling, and well grouted up. The main timbers of the roof 
are so heavv, and, being much decayed and fractured, so 
uncertain in their existing state, that I recommend new 
principals of lighter scantlings properly trussed together to 
take the weight of the lead covering. The old lead should 
be taken off and recast with sufficient new lead added to 
bring the weight up to 8 lbs. to the square foot. I estimate 
that to carry out the above recommendations in an efficie::! 
manner with all necessary smaller works not mentioned, but 
intended to be covered herein as essentials to the same, and 
with the necessary shoring, hoardings, scaffolding, etc., will 
cost the sum of £2,250. In this estimate, my calculations 
are made and based upon the competitive market value of 
such work carried out in sections which shall be given over 
entirely to the charge of those engaged in the restoration 
of that particular part, so that the work may proceed as 
expeditiously as possible, and not be subjected to interrup- 
tion. ` 

The report of Messrs. Lacey and Upcher contained the 
following: "We are of opinion that the fabric is by no 
means in so dilapidated and dangerous state as it appears 
at first sight ; it is in fact generally in a much better condi- 
tion than many other ancient flint buildings which we have 
strengthened and restored. It is true that there are defects 
naturally incidental to such a building because of its age, 
and that considerable and somewhat costly repairs must be 
carried out in order to preserve it, but whatever the expense 
may be it will be well worth doing, not only because of < 
historical associations, but also because this venerable and 
interesting building is absolutely unique. "There are many 
places where the stonework of the embattlements, string 
courses, plinths, windows, quoins, etc., would need renewal. 
The old mortar, although somewhat loose on the surface. 
is nevertheless in the body of the walls quite as good as one 
ever finds in old work of this period, and in some respects 
it is above the average. We found the vibration or tremor 
of the walls in the upper storey when tramcars and other 
heavy vehicles were passing was very slight, and we feel 
that it has had little, if апу, effect upon the fabric. We 
have very carefully examined, measured, and valued the 
works to be executed in the proposed restoration, and are of 
opinion that the approximate cost will be from £1,300 10 
£1,500.” | , 

Mr. William Weir (architect on behalf of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings) advised а thorough 


% 


examination be made of the walls, commencing (rom the 
bottom and working upwards in short convenient heights. 
and wherever a bulged portion is discovered a few of the 
facing flints should be removed, above and below the bulge. 
in order to thoroughly clean out the cavity. The flints would 
then be replaced in the lower holes, with the cavity groute 
in with ground blue lias lime, and sharp coarse sand in 
proportions to meet the case. Where the cracks un 
through the thickness of the wall, or where the wall is foun 
to be loose or disintegrated, the loose portions on each side 


of the crack require to be cut out from the inside face. 


beauty of architectural achievements? Tet a portion of the 
vear at present devoted to sports be set apart for the practice 
of other pastimes such as would furnish the mind for the 
greater enjoyment of business life and the periods of leisure 
in travel, and no better subject than architecture could be | 
selected for this end. What was required was the education 
of all tothe value of art as a national system. Edinburgh 
was unique as a city, and its early modern architects proved 
themselves in their ам. Why did later modernity flaunt 
some of the commercial architectural abandonments so Te- 
gardlessly in the best sober thoroughfares ? The present day 
crv was for garden cities, but in planning a city à. first con- 
sideration must be convenience for its commercial inter-com- 
munications. This facility of intercourse should not be ham- 
pered by a too-frequent intrusion of so-called garden ameni- 
ties, else no reasonable compactness would be possible. “The 
“City Beautiful” should be their name and aim. Few cities 
afforded better examples than did Edinburgh of the two 
modes of how a city ought to be laid out and how it ought 
not to be. The New Town was the result of a carefully 
considered scheme, but in the later suburban, extensions 
there was no pre-arranged scheme. How could such erratic 
planning breed anything else but squalor and slum? The 
authorities of the city had little credit by this condition of 
things, by their remissness in allowing the growth of it. In 
д few years more another Chambers will claim an innings 
to repeat a new improvement scheme, with its consequent 
taxation to reclaim the unregenerate condition of parts of the 
fairest citv of the country. Amother serious matter was the 
wrecking of localities by the acquisition of a fair site in- 
tended for villas and dumping down tenements upon it. 
Most of the errors they now deplored could be amended only 
by feuing lands being schemed as а whole, and mot in 
sections. Houses of a like class should be kept in groups. 
It probably would be a wise proceeding were city corporations 
invested with power to acquire land in suburban districts, 
and at agricultural prices anticipate feuing: schemes. Mr. 
John Burns’ Bill was in the right direction. The new School 
of Art materially and administratively was taking form, and 
in both cases it gave promise of fruitful results by carrying on 
the traditions of the city as a home of art. The new school 
should undoubtedly be based upon an architectural lead, and 
be organised for the decorative and industrial ants, as in art 
schools elsewhere. In closing, Мг. Blanc appealed to 
the members to unite to advance the cause of the profession. 


i Ж : 
MODEL COTTAGE EXHIBITION AT WALKER. 
A MEETING of the General Committee having charge of 


the arrangements for the exhibition was held an the 

council chamber at the Town Hall, Newcastle, on 
Saturday, Sir Walter Plummer presiding. The secretary 
(Mr. Aldridge) reported that the buildings were going on 
fairly well, though a little later they might have to try to 
stimulate some of the competitors. The Wallsend Co- 
operative Society, he understood, will have their buildings 
finished by June 20. One or two people were causing some 
delay, and he thought that if these were not prepared to go 
straight ahead the committee would wish that these should 
stand aside from the competition, because they did not wish 
to have any half-finished buildings at the exhibition. The 
number: of cottages to be erected was slightly diminished, 
and the proposed number at present was 87. The Chair- 
man said the nominal date for the opening ceremony was 
still June 6, but it was quite probable that the opening would 
take place on a later date, perhaps June 20. A week has 
practically been lost in the building operations, owing to the 
unexpected winter and frost of the last few days, but he 
hoped that at the next meeting of the committee they would 
be m a position to definitely fix the date of the opening 
ceremony, which the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress have 
promised to perform. | | | 


—— ж 


THE beautiful park and mansion of the Towneley family on 
the outskirts of Burnlev, came some vears ago into the pos- 
session of the Burnley Corporation, and were thus saved 
from any possibility of falling under the ravages of the jerry 
builder. To Townelev Hall. which serves as an Art Gallery 
and Museum, the corporation has just made an extension. 
which was opened on the 28th ult., by Lord O'Hagan. | 
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Apart from the question of thrust, there appears to Бай; 
verv evident reason for sirengthening the walls as much as 

ssib'e on account of the vibration set up by the electric 
cars which pass within a few feet along the north side of 
the building. The vibration can be distinctly felt both at the 
street and the parapet level of the north wall. For this 
reason only would 1 advise tying the north and south walls 
together with iron rods at the roof and the first floor level 
at convenient intervals. The structure is weakened in places 
by alterations which have been made from time to time 
without due regard to its strength. Wherever possible these 
should be rectified. 1 would esiimate the cost of the neces- 
sarv work of repair, as described above, and based on 
experience from work of a similar nature, at the approximate 
sum of £1,500 to £2,000.” қ 

The report of Mr. Harold Brakspere (architect on behalt 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society) con- 
tained the following:— “This interesting building is one of 
which any city should be proud and everv effort made to 
keep it in its original condition as far as possible. As it 
has been used uninterruptedly for about 500 years it has 
naturally been altered to meet advancing ideas of use, and 
the original walls have in places almos; disappeared bv repairs 
of later times. It is these various insertions that have in 
some places caused the walls to become insecure and now 
require to be carefully dealt with. А great cause of trouble 
is the incongruous and heavy clock tower at the east end 
which should at once be removed as it is causing the wall 
below to setile and bulge outwards in a dangerous manner. 
The south side of the council chamber has been much cut 
about by later alteration, and this wall im particular will 
require to be re-built in small pieces at a time. The side 
walls where affected by the thrust of the beams will have to be 
drawn and repaired. There is no sign of failure from the 
foundations, so that if the repairs to the roof and walls and 
the removal of the clock turret be effected, the building will 
be as sound as it ever was and remain as а valuable feature 
to the citv for vears." . 

The Mayor formally moved the adoption of the com- 
mittees recommendation. 

Mr. E. Wild, in seconding, said the matter had created 
a great deal of interest in the city, and it had received every 
attention at the hands of the responsible committee and 
officials. Mr. Wild went on to sketch the operations which 
had been carried on, and remarked that in all they had 
reports from six experts before them. On the general ques- 
tion all were marvellously in agreement. They all took it 
for granted that the building was to be repaired. and they 
were all agreed that it was almost impossible to definitely fix 
the cost. The building was capable of reparation, and the 
only way of doing that was by having it done under the 
superintendence of the city engineer. [t had been unhesi- 
tatingly reported to them that whilst the building was in 
process of repair it would be uninhabitable, and for that 
reason they would have to make provision in the meantime 
to carry on business in some other public place. Certain 
means would be found to carry on this work, but it must be 
understood that while the work was going on the Guildhall 
wculd not be tenantable. Mr. Н. А. Dav moved as an 
amendment that the work be carried on under the supervision 
of Messrs. Lacy and Upcher. "This was architects’ work, 
no engineer's work, and should be placed in the hands of 


experts. The Mavor stated that the matter was thoroughly 
thrashed out at the General Purposes Committee meeting the 


other dav, and on that occasion Mr. Dav spoke very differ- 
rently. Mr. J. Т. Hotblack seconded the amendment, re- 
marking that he felt very strongly that if the city engineer 
did the work he should follow very carefully the report of 
the experts. Mr. Louis Tillett, M.P., suggested that Mr. 
Day should accept an amendment to the effect that the 
Citv Committee. be instructed. to employ Mr. A. J. Lacey, 
either alone or in conjunction with the city engineer, in carry- 
Ing out the necessary work. He regretted that Mr. Collins 
had taken up the line of declining. to act in conjunction 
with another architect in the matter. Mr. Collins said he 
Was not an architect, but in dealing with such a heavy old 
building he could do the work as well as a professional 
architect. Mr. Lacev suggested that the cost of the work 
would be £1,500, but if Mr. Collins did it they would never 
know the cost. After the Drayton fiasco he would have 
nothing to do with undertaking such work until they had a 
Board of Works, capable of doing work as efficiently and as 


Mr. H. J. Copeman supported 


cheaply as a contractor. | ) 
the amendment as a protest against the General Purposes 
Committee indulging in direct trading without the slightest 


control or idea of what the cost would be. This was a case 
of direct trading in some of its worst features. They 
going into а work which the city engineer told them he ha: 
no idea whatever what the cost would be or how long it 
would take. | 

The ciiy engineer said his objection was not to working 
with Mr. Lacey, but to working in conjunction with any 
architect with whom һе would have to share responsibility. 
He was prepared to work to the drawing of an architect, 
but not under the direction of an architect. If the resolu- 
tion meant that he had to do the work right through in 
conjunction with another architect he would not take the 
responsibility. 

Mr. Dav accepted Mr. Tillett’s suggested amendment, and 
in this form it was put to the council and rejected by 32 
votes to 11. Nine members did not vote. Mr. Copeman 
moved that the City Committee report to the council after 
each £600 has spent spent. Mr. W. S. Tillett seconded, 
and it was so agreed. The recommendation was thereupon 
agreed to.—" Norwich Mercury.” 


x 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
) N important stage in the history of the Scottish National 


Exhibition was reached on Tuesday, when the man- 

agement were able to extend an invitation to the Press 
to inspect the show which has arisen on the outskirts of 
Edinburgh, and which for the next six months is expected 
not only to signalise an important era in industrial and 
mechanical progress, but to form a cheerful place of public 
resort for the citizens and the stranger within the gates. 

Sir Robert Cranston explained that while the exhibition 
was not in such an advanced state of completeness as might 
have been wished —owing largely to the stoppage of all work 
caused by the snowstorm of last week-—yet its condition of 
preparedness encouraged him to say that on Friday, when 
the opening ceremony would be performed by Prince Arthur, 
the exhibition would be further forward than anv former ex- 
hibition with which he had been associated. He mentioned 
as a satisfactory indication of the soundness of the financial 
position that they started the exhibition clear of all liability, 
except a bank overdraft of £2,000, which he said was less 
by £,4,000 or 45,000 than they had anticipated. The party 
afterwards dispersed over the buildings and grounds, and 
the general impression formed concurred with the view that, 
as a compact and representative exposition, the exhibition 
would take a leading place among similar undertakings in 
former vears. И was freely recognised that the best possible 
use had been made of the site, and that the architectura] 
features of the buildings did credit to those who had designed 
them. 

The most striking and expansive building of the series is 
the Industria] Hall, which occupies a dominating position. 
It covers an area of 100,000 square feet, and the towers rising 
to a height of 1258. at either end supply relief and impart an 
air of solidity. Much requires to be done to complete the 
interior of the building, everything being more or less in 
skeleton form, but sufficient has been accomplished to give 
a good ampression of what the interior will present when the 
exhibition is in full swing. "The building proper consists of 
three longitudinal bays with abutments and three transverse 
bays, one in the centre and one at either end. Entering at 
the centre of the building, the scheme of allotment has been 
to give prominence to Edinburgh firms, and the display pro- 
mises to be of a highly interesting character—a replica of 
the best that is to be seen in Edinburgh shopkeeping centres. 
The first of the stances to meet the eve is that of Messrs. 
Robert Maule and Son, the style of architecture being Ionic, 
the material used being wood and plaster. There is a stance 
on either side of the chief thoroughfare occupied by this firm, 
and other Edinburgh firms occupving space in the same 
vicinity are Cranston and Elliot, Limited, Patrick Thomson, 
Limited, Thomas Rankine and Sons, and Castle Mills. In 
this, as in all other cases, detailed criticism will follow at a 
later date, as the contents are only in the process of being 
installed. Тһе display of the Carron Company, the well. 
known firm of the Midlands, should command attention, the 
space occupied being large and the contents varied. Work- 
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-men are busy completing the various sections representative 
of the company’s operations, these including the engineering 
and ranges departments. ‘Messrs. Walker, Hunter and Com- 
pany, Limited, Port-Downie Iron Works, Falkirk, are also 
to the fore with a representative display. At the southern 
end of the building the exhibits make a strong appeal from 
the railway and shipping point of view. The Caledonian and 
London and North-Western have erected a 32ft. length of 
miniature railway, complete as regards detail in the matter 
of signalling and rolling stock. The scale is seven-sixteenths 
of an inch to the foot, and the whole will be controlled by 
electric power. They also exhibit a sleeping saloon, where, 
by the insertion of a coin, the interior will be shown bril- 
liantly illuminated, and the model, on the scale of three 
inches to the foot, looks as if it were ready to be coupled 
on. Оп the other side of the passage-way the East Coast 
railways will make a brave show, where will appear a model 
of the Clyde s.s. Waverlev and one of the latest Atlantic 
types of engines. Models will be the principal feature of 
the Great Western. The Cunard Line are to the fore with a 
large model of the Lusitania, an exceedingly clever piece of 
craftsmanship, and, as showing the evolution of the line, 
there is exhibited a model of the Britannia (1840), the pioneer 
steamship of the Cunard Company, its principal dimensions 
being given so that interesting comparisons may be made. 
The world’s travel caterers, Messrs. Cook and Son. have also 
a stance here. Messrs. John Wight and Co., the Edinburgh 
firm, are to give a tartan display, and there is exhibited а 
hand-loom dating a century ago. Тһе Japanese section, 
which is situated at this particular part of the hall, is one of 
the outstanding exhibits in а double sense-— by reason of the 
contents and the style of decoration, which is lavish and ex- 
clusively Eastern. The central salon is constructed largely 
of plate-glass, with hand-painted and ‘hand-carved work in 
the panels, birds, fishes, and flowers being worked into the 
scheme of design. It is interesting to know that this salon is 
modelled after a room of the famous Nikko Temple. | Adjoin- 
ing this salon are the “Cranes” Salon and “Floral” Salon, 
and these salons are, as the names indicate, decorated respec- 
tively by panels and ceilings of hand-painted cranes and 
numerous flowers. With exception of the Central Salon, 
which was designed and built in Japan, the "Cranes" and 
“Floral” Salons were designed and erected by the exhibitors 
themselves —Messrs. J. Tsutsui and Co., Osaka, Japan. and 
all the panels and ceilings were hand-painted by this firm's 
artist, Mr. B. Yamanoto. Japanese ladies, clad in their 
pretty kimonos, will be present during the exhibition. and 
give practical demonstrations of artistic Japanese embroidery. 
The Machinery. Hall of the Scottish National Exhibition 1s 
certain not to be the least frequented section. As now 
erected the building covers 31,409 square feet, and has a 
pleasing aspect on the outside. In the original design the 
area was considerably less, but the applications for space in- 
duced the management to add considerably to the size. and 
every available inch is occupied. Ли other sections of the 
exhibition machinery will be seen іп motion, but naturally 
the exhibits in the Machinery Hall will be chiefly those show- 
ing mechanical processes in operation. In former exhibitions 
in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, an important feature of this 
department has been the installations. of boilers and of 
dvnamos, producing power for the working of the various 
machines and electricity for the illumination of the buildings 
and grounds. Jn the present exhibition this feature will be 
lacking, as the executive committee, for various reasons. 
decided that the exhibition should be connected with the elec- 
tric mains of the Corporation of Edinburgh, and from these 
electricity, both as a motive agent and as an illuminant, will 
be drawn. In these davs steam as a prime mover has not 
vet become obsolete, not by any means, but it is generally 
known and appreciated that electricity is more easily trans- 
mitted, and thus the arrangement adopted in the Machinery 
Hall is in accordance with the best practice. This advance 
on old-time methods will be found to run throughout the 
entire collection of exhibits in the section. For instance, the 
extent to which tricolour printing has usurped the place of 
mere black and white may be judged from the very fine sets 
of machines which can be seen in motion at various stands. 
Messrs. Soldan and Co., London, at the stand of the Hill- 
side Printing Works, Edinburgh, Messrs. William Dawson 
and Sons, Limited, Otley., at Messrs. Malcolm and Stod- 
dart's allocation, and Messrs. Payne and Sons, Otley and 
Glasgow, at their own and at the stand of the Riverside 


Press, Edinburgh, have each large tricolour and half-tone 
printing machines at work producing exquisite work, vieing in 
attractiveness with the best black and white effects. [n 
addition, each of these firms has presses for ordinary work 
running, guillotines, and other appliances of the printing 
trade. Something has been suggested about the displacement 
of steam as a prime mover, and an interesting exhibit in this 
respect will be found at the stand of the National Gas 
Engine Company, Limited, Ashton-under Lyne, who show in 
operation à go b.h.p. gas engine, together with one of their 
suction gas plants. From anthracite coal the plant makes 
gas which, after being passed through the ample scrubbing 
apparatus connected with the installation, is very suit- 
able for use т ithe engine. А great feature abou 
suction gas -plant is its extreme economy of working, the 
fuel consumption being only one-quarter of that of a steam 
engine. "The various developments of the use of compressed 
air may be studied with advantage on the allocation of the 
Ingersol Rand ‘Company, London, where drills for mining and 
quarrying and pneumatic tools for all sorts of work are dis- 
plaved, some of them in motion. Boring mills for iron work 
are shown by Messrs. George ‘Richards and Co., Limited, 
Broadheath, Manchester, whose installation includes а 4ft. 
boring mill, which will be in motion, a horizontal boriny 
mill, and a slot drill. Messrs. Greenfield and Kennedy, 
Kilmarnock, have on their stand various descriptions of 
valves, hydrants, and sluices; and Messrs. Renton and 
Fisher, Limited, Bathgate, show a selection of their appli- 
ances for use in connection with work in coal pits. At Messrs. 
Watson, Laidlaw and Со. of 'Glasgow's stand may be seen 
centrifugal machines for drving mechanically nearly everv- 
thing. There ds the cream separator and the clothes drier, 
and there are machines for separating crystals from their 
mother liquors by centrifugal force. Variety is undoubtedly 
the characteristic of the exhibits in the Machinery Hall. 
Here there is machinery in motion made by Messrs, Joseph 
Baker and Sons, London, at the stand of Messrs. M. Camp- 
bell and Sons, Limited, Edinburgh, making sweetmeats ; 
and further on, at the allocation of ‘Messrs. Young Brothers, 
an extensive allocation of baking machinery and ovens shown 
by Mr. James Cruickshank, bakery engineer and oven builder. 
Edinburgh, working full time. ‘A little further on Messrs. 
D. and J. Tullis, Limited, Clydebank, have on show some 
of their steam laundry apparatus, and near by Mr. Alexander 
Orr, Edinburgh, has on exhibition his carpet-beating and dry 
cleaning machinery. At the stand of Messrs. King and Co., 
electrical engineers, Leith, the visitor may see an electrical 
coal-cutting machine working ; on the other side of the aisle 
а patent spinning frame, and at the end a machine for 
making spiral springs for mattresses, both also in operation. 
The list of exhibits with the “wheels going round" is not ex- 
hausted, but enough has been stated to show that the sec- 
tion is an interesting one. And even then no mention has 
been made of the superb. models which are included т it. 
Nothing could surpass in beauty those shown by Messrs. John 
Brown and Со.. Limited, Clydebank, whose stand, by the 
wav, was one of the very few which was in absolute readiness 
tor the opening day. | 

One of the most conspicuous buildings in the square formed 
by the exhibition palaces is that in which the Canadian ex- 
hibits are housed. Тһе pavilion, which has a solid appear 
ance, has been erected at a cost of £700. Тһе mineral 
section is most interesting. Especially so is the display ot 
asbestos in its crude state--a mineral that has been spun 
into cloth and used throughout the exhibition to render the 
structures fireproof. Horticulture, agriculture, and the 
paper pulp trade are amply illustrated. 

Situated close to one of the main thoroughfares to the south 
of the Industrial Hall are а number of houses and pavilions 
which have their own interest and value. There is the 
Orient Temple, decorated in red and yellow, an which are 
displaved the textile products of the East, and in which the 
making of Turkish cigarettes and Turkish delight are practi- 
cally illustrated. There is next a fac-simile of the Trish 
cabin jn which the head of the firm of 'M'Clintock and Co.. 
Donaghmore, toilet soap manufacturers, was born, and т 
which the making of these necessities of luxury is exemplified. 
There are kiosks for the displav of cocoa and chocolate. the 
principal of which is Van Houten's. in the great square. А 
representation of a huge rock crowned with a castle, designed 
by Mr. Robert F. Sherar, is a fit place for the exhibition of 
Ferguson's Edinburgh rock. А model working dairy in the 
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form of a Swiss chalet—every board and plank of which was 


made in Switzerland—erected by the Dairy Supply Com- 
pany, of London and Edinburgh, and controlled by Mr. W. 
Smith, should form an interesting feature. 


R. Gibson, of the firm of Thomas Gibson and Son, the 
contractors for the Fine Art Galleries, is a neat if unpreten- 
tious little building.—"* Glasgow 'Herald.” 

ж-. 

BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW general post office for Ramsgate is to be erecied at a 
cost of £8,000. 


CHELMSFORD Education Committee have approved plans for 
an elementary school for 750 children at a cost of £10,500. 


THE plans—by Mr. D. Pugh Jones—for the proposed 
secondary school at Bargoed, to accommodate 220 children, 
have been adopted. 


West RIDING Education Committee have decided to erect 
a school at Mexborough, to accommodate 360 children, at 


а cost of 44,320. 


THE committee of the Palace of Peace has accepted a tender 
for the building of the foundations and the basements of 
the palace for 112,500 florins (459,375). —Reuter. 


Brunswick HaLL, Whitechapel Road, E., was re-opened 
on the 27th ult., after having been completely remodelled 
internally. The contract has been carried out by Messrs. 
Sands and Burley, of Longfellow Road, Walthamstow, and 
amounted to £1,849; Messrs. George Baines and Son, 5. 
Clements Inn, Strand, W.C., being the architects. 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have been 
laid:—Weslevan Chapel at Bishopsteignton, to cost about 
£900 (Wills and Sons, Derby, architects—Lamacraft and 
Sons, Dawlish, builders); St. Marv's parish churchroom, 
Goathland, to cost £750; and Working Men's Institute, at 
Bugle, to cost £500 (C. T. Trevail, architect). 


AT last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Corporation Plans 
and Works Committee it was agreed to recommend the 
acceptance of estimates amounting to £7,157 for a new 
police station at Torphichen Place, Edinburgh. They also 
agreed to Tecommend the provision of a mechanically raised 
fire escape and water tower combined ai a probable cost of 


£759. 


THE Old Sessions House at the Old Bailey has now been 
pulled down. "Phe Corporation of the City of London, the 
Ireebolders, have disposed of the site, and the City Lancs 
Committee, at their last meeting, approved of the plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. Paul Hoffmann, the lessee's architect, for the 
erection of a number of extensive blocks of warehouses, 
show rooms, and business premises. 


CONSIDERABLE additions are now being made to the Lang- 
ham Hotel, Portland Place, W., and the whole of the 
sanitary fittings are being supplied by Messrs. Doulton and 
Co., Ltd.. of Lambeth, London, S.E., who have previously 
fitted up the closets and carried out the drainage, etc. The 
work is being carried out under the direction. of Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson, F.R.T.B.A., 6, Stratton Street, W., 
and the contractors for the work are Messrs. Walter Law- 
rence and Son, Waltham Cross. 


THE new Maternity and Women's Hospital in Rotten Row 
amd Montrose Street, Glasgow, which was opened on Wed- 
nesdav, has cost (including site) £80,000. The site mea- 
sures 250ft. long bv 207 broad. The main frontages are 
built of white sandstone, while the walls to the south and 
east and of the inner courtyards are faced with white glazed 
brick. The hospital provides accommodation for 108 
patients (ninety-two in the general maternity department 
and sixteen in the isolation block), and sleeping accommoda- 
tion, etc., for 44 nurses. Since the death of the architect 


The Women’s 
Club, presented to the Ladies’ Committee by Mr. Thomas 


(Mr. R. A. Bryden), two years ago, the erection has been 
superintended by Mr. Robertson (of Messrs. R. A. Bryden 
and Robertson). The principal contractors were:—Mason, 
brick, and granite works, Morrison and Mason (Ltd.); 
wright work and fittings, James Morrison and Son; plumber 
work, Brown and Young ; electric power and light installation 
and telephones, Claud Hamilton, Ltd.; heating (by means 
of hot water circulated at low pressure on the Reck system), 
James Bovd and Sons; lifts, A. and P. Steven. 


THE new tower and bells, which have been added to St. 
Cuthbert's Church, Ormesby, at a cost of about 453,000, 
were dedicated on Monday by the Archbishop of York. The 
tower has been built by Messrs. E. Cruddas and Son, of 
Guisborough, the architect being Mr. H. L. Hicks, of 
Gosforth. The design is of late 14th century—in keeping 
with the previous work in the church—and is built of yellow 
sandstone from Lealholm Quarry. The spire is of wood, 
octagonal in shape, and covered with oak shingles. Тһе 
height from the ground to the top of the tower pinnacles is 
57ft. and the total height from the ground to the top of the 
spire is 84ft. The tower rests on a solid block of concrete 
22ft. square, and 3ft.-6in. thick at a depth of 12ft. below 
the ground level. In the basement thus formed a heating 
cellar has been built oft. square. At the nave floor level an 
arch leads from the nave into the baptistry. The ringing 
chamber above the baptistry is lighted by a small single 
light window in each wall. The belfry, which contains the 
new peal of eight bells, have two-light traceried windows, 
moulded externally. The tower is buttressed at the angles, 
and is surmounted by a carved cornice, a battlemented 
parapet, and crocketted pinnacles at each angle. 


ON the 27th ult., the Ilkley new town hall and public offices 
were opened by Mr. J. T. Jackson, chairman of the building 
committee. The central portion, surmounted by a turret, 
in which is a clock supplied by Messrs. Wm.- Potts and Sons 
(Limited), of Leeds, contains the district council offices, 
over which is a comfortable council room and the committee 
rooms. At present twelve councillors are considered to be 
equal to the administration of the town's affairs. To the 
right of the public offices is the town hall. This provides а 
fine public assemblv room, such as Ilkley has long needed 
for concerts, dramatic entertainments, dances, and public 
meetings. It will hold close upon a thousand people, in 
area, balcony, and side boxes—five on each side—and it has 
a large and well-equipped stage. Apart from Mr. Carnegie's 
grant of £3,000, it is estimated that the cost of the scheme 
will be from £18,000 to £20,000. This includes over 
456,000 paid for the land several years ago and the cost of 
the town hall and public offices, in respect of which the 
Local Government Board sanctioned a loan of £10,000, 
repayable in thirty years. The entire buildings have been 
erected. from designs Бу Mr. Wm. Bakewell, F.R.T.B.A., of 
Leeds, selected in competition ош of sixty sets. The 
external walls are faced with local delph stone, with ashlai 
sandstone dressings. 


LAMBETH Town Hall was opened on Wednesday by the 
Prince of Wales. In style the building is English Renais- 
sance. The exterior treatment is in narrow red brick and 
white Portland stone, the base being executed in Norwegian 
granite. There are frontages to Brixton Hill and Acre 
Lane, S.W., and in the angle is the main entrance, sur- 
mounted by the tower, which rises to a height of 134ft. 
The sculptured figures on the four corners of the tower 
represent Art, Literature, Science, and Justice. In the 
interna] arrangements the utmost economy has been observed 
consistent. with the efficient use of the accommodation. The 
main entrance gives access to a large, circular vestibule, 
immediately adjoining the grand staircase, which rises in two 
flights—one at each side. These lead in a gentle sweep 
to a large, circular hall, whence the staircase is continued in 
one wide flight to the first floor. From the circular hall the 
main corridors branch off, one leading to the accountant's 
department. the other to the engineers’ department. The 
rates office is placed in the centre of the building, and 
access to the town clerk's and medical officer's rooms is 
gained from the main entrance on Brixton Hill. On the 
first floor corridors branch off from the head of the grand 
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staircase, and lead to the commiltee-rooms and the council 
chamber, which is оп the main axis of the building. 
Near by is i.e mayor's parlour. ‘The reception-room 
is planned “en suite," with two committee-rooms, the three 
being separated by sliding doors, so that they can be turned 
into one large apartment, goft. in length. Internally the prin- 
cipal feature of the building is the council chamber. This 
is arranged to accommodate 7o members of the council and 
the chief officers; it has two galleries. and is 72ft. high bv 
4oft. wide, the large, domed apartment being carried on four 
pendentive arches, which are supported by lonic columns. 
The chamber is handsomely equipped, and admirably suited 
for its purpose. The rooms of the several departments are 
grouped together, and the interior arrangements generally 
are designed to facilitate as much as possible the transaction 
of the borough's affairs. The comfort of the employ és has 
not been forgotten, and among other amenities a large 
dining-room is provided for their use. The design was 
selected in an open competition, in which 143 architects took 
part, and is the work of Messrs. Warwick and Hall, of 
Gray's Inn. Tenders were received from 22 contractors, and 
that of Messrs. John Greenwood (Limited), amounting to 
238.562, was accepted. Two vears.have been taken in com- 
pleting the work, and the total cost, including extras, furni- 
ture, and equipment, would be about 450,000. 


— —* 


JOTTINGS. 


A TOWER, higher than the Eiffel Tower, is to be erected 
for the Brussels International Exhibition, at a cost of nearly 


£50,000. | 


COLONEL GASCOIGNE, of Lotherton Hall, near Aberford, has 
offered a second supply of 300 tons of Huddlestone stone for 
the purpose of building the new tower of Selby Abbey. 


FURTHER defects have been discovered in the south tewer 
of Exeter Cathedral, and restoration work, estimated to cost 
07.500, is to be undertaken. 


THe Queen Victoria memorial statue in Lucknow, the work 
of Mr. Нато Thornycroft, R.A., was recently unveiled by 
Sir John Hewett, the Lieutenant-Governor ‘of the United 
Provinces. The canopy surmounting the statue and the 
plinth on which it stands were designed by Sir Swinton 
Jacob. From the proceeds of the memorial fund for the pro- 
vince of Oudh, which amounted to £17,000, an identical 
statue by the same sculptor is being erected at Ajudhia, the 
ancient capital of the province. 


MONZIE CASTLE, near Crieff, Perthshire, was completely 
gutted by fire on the 15th ult. The loss is estimated at 
between £20,000 and £30,000. The fire originated in a 
chimnev in the servants’ quarters, which are situated in the 
ancient part of ihe castle. The older portion of the castle, 
which was one of the most charming residences in Scotland, 
dates from 1634, and the newer from the beginning of last 
century. Queen Victoria. resided there in 1842. И had 
romantic associations with Celtic, Roman, and Druidic 
history. 


Mr. NEIL Ross, of Tongue, came upon а landslip the other 
dav on the shore of the Kvle of "Tongue. which had occurred 
on the western side of a green knoll that superstition credited 
with being the abode of fairies. One of the stones exposed 
did not belong to the boulder clay of which the knoll `$ 
composed. Closer observation revealed a stone “cist,” con- 
taining what appear to be the cremated remains of some 
prehistoric personage. The grave is only 4ft. long, тїп. 
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wide, and тут. high. Several bones, including the top of 
the skull, escaped the fire which apparently consumed the 
other parts of the body. 


EXCAVATIONS which a committee of Manx archeologists are 
carrying out at the remains of St. Trinian's Church, near 
Greba, have resulted in several interesting discoveries. Two 
lintel graves have been uncovered in the floor of the body 
cf the church, each containing skeletons, which crumbled 
away on exposure. The graves were not in line with 
ihe building, but seemingly laid in haphazard fashion. The 
remains of a dwarf well, which was probably surmounted by 
a wooden screen, were found separating the chancel from the 
nave, this being the first instance of such a division in an 
old Manx chapel. The church is supposed to date from the 
fifth centurv, and is dedicated to the Bishop of Picts. 


Іт is stated that the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have 
informallv considered the plans for the new docks to the 
northward of the Hornby Docks, and at their next meeting 
a resolution will be passed ordering the work to be put in 
hand at once. The scheme is one which provides for ample 
dock extensions to the northward of the present Homby 
Docks, and is to cost £ 4,027,500. The accommodation to 
be provided comprises a river entrance, ı30ft. in width and 
over 8ooft. in length, with sill 3oft. below the Old Dock 
sill, the foreshore in the fairway to the entrance being lowered 
to suit the sill level; a half-tide dock to connect the river 
entrance with the two branch docks mentioned below; a pas 
sage goft. wide leading from the Hornby Dock into the half- 
tide dock; a branch dock, about r,oooft. long, with an en- 
trance r20ft. in width, and sill зой. below Old Dock sill 
opening out of the half-tide dock immediately to the north- 
ward of the Hornby Dock ; double storey sheds on the north 
and south quays of the said branch dock, each r5oft. wide; 
a second branch dock. about 1,200ft. long, with an entrance 
of similar depth and width to the other one, and immediately 
to the northward of the first-mentioned new branch dock; 
double storey sheds on the north and south quays of this 
dock; a river wall extending from the northern-most river 
entrance, above mentioned, in a north-westerly direction to 
enclose the Board's Seaforth foreshore. As designed, these 
new docks would accommodate a ship over 1,oooft. in length, 
and with a draught of over 8oft. 


اليل س 
TRADE NOTES.‏ | 


THE large clock and bell at Ilkley new town hall were made 
and fixed by Messrs. Potts and Sons, of Guildford Street, 
Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Potts have also a 
large clock and chimes on hand for Mount St. Marvs 
Church, Chesterfield, and St. Michael's Church, Wakefield. 


THE Marsden Tiles, Ltd., Burslem, have issued a well-pro- 
duced catalogue of their large variety of Ше designs. 
These include many of the latest types of ornamental 
patterns, and amongst these are many executed in both 
rich and soft shades of colour, which will doubtless find 
wide acceptance. Some particularly dainty examples of tile 
checks are shown. What are sure to be popular are the 
designs for briquette fireplaces, which are produced im all 
sorts of colours to architects’ own designs; there can be no 
doubt these fireplaces have supplied a distinct want. In 
addition to the large number of coloured designs, Messrs. 
Marsden include mosaic tile designs and a large variety of 
tesselated tile pavements. Moulded tiles of many patterns. 
including rounded single tiles suitable for hospital floors. 
window jambs, etc., afford a considerable range of choice. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY." 


T is a very pale note which is struck in the Architectural 
Gallery this year. The centre of the south wall is occu- 
pied by Mr. Belcher's 


light tone, and two outline pen drawings of Mr. Blomfield’s 
The strong 


work occupy a central position on the east wall. 
note is in the group of County Hall designs on the west wall. 


One is certainly forced to the conclusion that delicate pencil 


or slight wash drawings are out of place in such an exhibition, 
and only drawings which are fairly forcible have any chance. 
This does not, of course, imply that ithe force need be Vulgar, 


as it is in too many cases, but we are sure the salient quality 


of a building in form or colour, or both, should be emphatic- 


ally rendered. We do not need very bright green grass, Very 
red walls, or sensational effects of chiaroscuro which have no 


relation to facts, to cal] attention to our work. It is not 
either in understating or in Overstating our case that we can 


convince, nor is it a desirable thing that the dignity of good 
architecture should be lost sight of in any way when we place 


it before the public. The drawings numbered 1,691 and 
1,695 are as far from reality 
1,681 and 1,705, the dull colour of 1.700, or 
outline work in 1,616 and 1,635. 
sibilities, 
Clever portrayal in 1,560, which Mr. Prentice has treated in 
tones of grev in contrast. with pure white and black, by 
à piece of clever artistry, 
there is nothing better than Mr. 


Far truer to facts, or pos- 


the less delicate and sensitive, but forcible drawing, of 1.581. 
When architecture can be rendered by а painter's draw- 
Ing, as in 1,743 (Mr. A. Gilbert. Scott's telling design for 
the London County Council buildings), it no doubt is mightily 
convincing to the public, but there must be also an appre- 
Clative public for such delightful drawing as Mr. Ritcher’s 
1,734. Неге architecture is allowed to play the supreme 
part, every point of detail is well accentuated, and the 
general proportions are well enforced, and yet there is a 
painter-like quality in the keen sense of colour value and 
delightful tones, and emphasis, which places such work on 
the highest level of accomplishment. 

It is undoubtedly an interesting vear in the architectural 
Toom, though the disappointing accomplishment in ideal 
work on the west wall, and of actual building in the centre of 
the east wall, appears at first sight to discount the quality. 
But we have undoubtedly to thank the hanging committee 
once more for the ruthless elimination of poor or at least 
of distinctly bad work, and this has raised the average con- 
siderably. We have always maintained that this was a 
matter of the first importance, but have seldom been able 
to realise that the hanging committee took the same view, 
and made a point of at once excluding everything below a 
fair standard of excellence. There are nearly alwavs more 
drawings hung than can be properly seen, and doubtless if 
those who hang were able to take time and trouble enough it 
would be easier to hang fewer subjects, and to give better 
arrangement to those which are selected. But it has always 
to be remembered that the care and attention possible in the 
New Gallery, or other smaller galleries, cannot possibly be 
undertaken at the Academy, with the usual limitation of time 
and labour available, Another unfortunate fact has to be 
reckoned With, and that is the question of personality, which 
rules the consideration of position very largely, and often 
Spoils the mere effectiveness of hanging. However, it is a 
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drawings, which are in a very 


as are the bright colours of 
the simple 


if we must have conventional rendering, is the 
Of purely conventional drawing 


Ingress Bell's charming 
monotone elevations and sections and plans of No. 1.571, or 


a 


— е ———— - 


pleasure 1o find our inevitable grumbling reduced to a 
minimum this year. "mE 

Amongst the most important—perhaps one might say the 
most important—exhibits this year are the Ashton. Memo- 
rial, Lancaster (1,700), and the design for business premises 
(1,704), by Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. The former our 
readers are doubtless already familiar with; it promises to 
be amongst the most successful of such-like public memo- 
rials, good in general form, and excellent in detail. The 
latter indicates that Mr. Belcher is gradually developing a 
departure from his first treatment of the Renaissance, and 
we are not quite sure that we like it so well. There is a 
hardness and a tendency to littleness of detail, a lack of the 
hne modelling and grander feeling of the Renaissance, and 
more of clever trifling. In a small frontage this does not 
much matter, but in a considerable length of building like 
that illustrated we feel a want of comfortable fatness in 
place of an uneasy leanness! We do not know how far this 
feeling may Бе shared, but as we look to Mr. Belcher for 
some of the best contemporary work, we have a fear where 
this new departure may take him, 

Of the other members of the Academy, Sir Aston Webb is 
by far the most interesting this year. His Canadian Pacific 
Railway office building promises to be a very good thing, and 
will go some мау to redeem the quality of the architecture, 
or the lack of it, at Charing Cross. The building is treated 
with the bold simplicity of a Venetian palace, with good wal] 
Spaces, а fine comice, and simple skyline, There is to be 
some very interesting work inside, and, altogether, the build. 
ing will be worthy of its site and putpose. Of Sir Aston 
Webb's great Admiralty building, which is to form the 
eastern finish of the Mall, we have now exhibited an excel- 
lent model, showing one of the angles, with a statue by W. В. 
Frith. These solidly treated angles to the building will do 
much to give it a dignified and monumental character. When 
the work is complete, and nearlv hides the unfortunate 
Grand Hotel building from the Mall, it will be realised how 
great an addition to the stateliness of the Mall Sir Aston's 
able scheme of buildings will be. The joint exhibit of 
Messrs. Webb and Bell, of the new Law Courts at. Hong- 
Kong (1.571), shows a very happy use of traditional Renais- 
sance of a quiet and dignified type, with the verandah 
arrangements needed for the eastern climate so introduced 
as to give interest of form and detail. Their other exhibit 
of new buildings, the Provost's Court. King's College, Cam- 
bridge (1,583), shows an excellent piece of interesting Tudor 

esign. 

Mr. Jackson exhibits only one subject, “St Luke's Parish 
Church and Mission Room at Wimbledon" (1.632), which 
1$ not one of the most interesting examples of Mr. Jackson's 
work. Мг. Reginald Blomfield does not appear at his best 
in either of his two exhibits, “Moundsmere Manor, Herts” 
(1.616), and “St, Nicholas Men's Club, Chislehurst" (1,635). 
At first sight it would appear as though it would not much 
matter if the house and the institute changed places. 
"The Lancaster Town Hall” (1.626), bv the late E. W. 
Mountford and F. D. Clapham, is shown in a dull-coloured 
elevation, and 4s certainly not to he counted as typical of Mr. 
‘Mountford’s best work. | 

Owing to the fresh conditions imposed by the Academy 
this vear we are unable to Carry our notes on the architecture 
so far as we should have wished this week. The show of 
County Hall designs will not be likely to convince architects 
or the public that anything has been overlooked bv the 
assessor perhaps. We shall speak of these later оп. Most 
of them lose in quality now they are rendered in perspective, 

ж 
EXCAVATIONS at Hexham Abbev have revealed the remains 
of the floor of St. Wilfrid's Cathedral of thick stone flags, laid 
down about 674. Thev show that the body of the first 
church was on the site of the new nave, which is now being 
roofed. The central portion of the seventh century buj Iding 
can now be located, and is very nearly the same as that of the 
present tower. The levels of the paving show that there 
was a large area at the centre raised one step above the parts 
to the north, south, and west of it, and probably the same 
distance above that at the extreme east end. No doubt the 
arrangement was identical with that of the chorus cantorum 
of the early Italian churches. which were adopted by St. 
Wilfrid as his model. There have also heen found the ге- 
mains of the ipaving laid down by Eilaf, priest of Hexham, 
when he repaired the church after the Danish Wars. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVBNTS. 


HERE: are some large building schemes in the air. 
Mr. Harcourt announced at ihe annual meeting of 
the National Art Collection F unds on Wednesday that 

Mr. J. J. Duveen had offered to present a new wing to the 
Tate Gallery consisting of five galleries. ‘This has been 
accepted on behalf of the Government, and will possibly be 
named the Turner wing, so as to house the larger part of the 
Turner pictures. We may be permitted to express the hope 
that the architect for the original building, Mr. Sydney 
В. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.A., will be employed to carry out this 
important addition. 


BEsIDES the above announcement, Mr. Harcourt stated that 
the Government had decided to extend the great block of 
public offices at the corner of Whitehall, right down to 
Storeys Gate. 50, then, the late Mr. Brydon's great 
scheme will be completed, and it will be a matter for never- 
ending regret that he did not live to put into the detail of 
the building something of the quality which is to be found 
in his fine Chelsea Library. His death has been one of the 
most unfortunate things for modern public architecture. 


ANOTHER large building likely to be commenced is that for. 


the London Institution. On Wednesday an important meeting 
was held under the presidency of Lord Aldenham, to con- 
sider a scheme which had been proposed for rebuilding the 
institution. Over 300 proprietors were present, and after a 
lengthy discussion it was decided that the scheme for the 
rebuilding, submitted by Mr. W. Stewart, should be carried 
out. This scheme, which was supported by Sir Homewood 
Crawford, Dr. Freshfield, and others, is Tor the letting of 
the valuable site upon which the institution now stands, on 
a ground lease, and the allocation of certain rooms in the 
new building to the institution for its own purposes. The 
idea is to obtain tenders from builders willing to erect the 
new building as suggested, and to pay to the institution 
a sum of £3,000 a year. In return for this, the lessee 
would have the whole of the ground floor, the front portion 
of the second, and the whole of the floors above that, fo: 
use as business offices. 


WE are beginning to realise, by the addition of the sculptured 
groups on the great plers surrounding the place in front of 
Buckingham Palace, something of the effect which the 
finished project will produce. The piers were designed on 
a big scale to carry large groups of sculpture, and now that 
the sculpture is getting into place and the piers are linked 
together by the fine metal gates and railings, the coherence 
of the whole scheme 1s coming clearly into view. Sir Aston 
Webb will find a keen appreciation of his work by the profes- 
sion when it can be seen in its entirety, seriously curtailed 


though it has been by those in authority. 


Tue pleasure of seeing pictures agreeably hung, and free 
from the jostling they get at the R.A., is always appreciated 
in the exhibition of the New Gallery. The combination of 
Arts and Crafts with the pictures has not led to any very 
great results, but there are some interesting exhibits in the 
balcony and the central hall. The North Gallery contains 
some very beautiful lands capes, first of which to note 1s 
the charming canvas by H. Hughes-Stanton, entitled “A 
Pasturage amongst the Dunes, Pas de Calais.” This is a 
triumph of tender Juminous atmosphere, and the composition 
and colour are delightful. Arold Priestman’s “Walbers- 
wick” is a fine landscape of grey-blue water and clouds. 
The lights glinting through the twilight are a little over- 
done, perhaps, but there is a breadth and impressiveness 
about the whole which is very pleasing. Harold Speed's 
«Scotch. Firs at Sunset," F. G. Short's “New Forest Brook 
in Summertime," Jas. S. Hills “Remington Heath, Stud- 
land,” and Anderson Hague's ^" Deserted Garden," are 
amongst the other specially good things. Walter Crane's 
« Breaking a Lance” is interesting. In the north room, 
Т. Austen Brown gives a masterly picture of ^ Ploughing 
by the River.” Other intesting things we hope to refer 
10 later on. 


THe "Times" thinks that Mr. Dicksee shows a rather conven- 
tional picture of the eminent architect, Mr. John Belcher, at 
the Academy. 
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ONE wonders who writes of architecture for the Times, 
for the following curious comment appeared in its notice of 
the R.A. :—“ We would invite the visitor, especially if he 
lives in London, to turn aside for a moment into the Archi- 
tectural Room, where he will see 17 of the unsuccessful 
designs for the new County Hall, though the accepted design 
is not here. Two at least are very good, and one, that by 
Mr. Adrian Gilbert Scott, is interesting from the courage 
with which a young man has tried to adapt an unsuitable 
style of architecture to a vast building. The two we speak 
of are those of Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards (1,755) and 
of Mr. William Flockhart (1,747). The former, of which 
little more than a sketch is submitted, appears to have been 
imaginative and highly original ; while Mr. Flockhart’s, if 
it could have been carried out, and if the planning was as 
good as the elevation, would have been superb. But it 
looks as if it would cost two or three millions at least to 
build; a sum of which New York would think nothing, but 
of which the London ratepayers naturally thinks a good 
deal.” 


Ir is stated that the Chantrey purchases so far made are 
R. H. Hughes-Stanton's <“ Pasturage amongst the Dunes, 
Pas de Calais," at the 'New Gallery, for £700; “The Foun- 
tain,” ‘by ‘Chas. Sims, at the R.A., 4400; “Diana 
Wounded,” the sculpture by Bertram -Mackennal, 41,000; 
« Ariadne,” sculpture by Harold Parker, and a bronze group 
of elephants by Chas. L. 'Hartwell. 


Tue Royal Academy banquet has dropped down to the level 
of a dinner, and the public enjoyment of it is to be limited 
to the list of the guests. The President, however, made a 
speech. and in it an appreciative reference to Mr. Bodley, 
as follows: “Among those whom we have lost is George 
Frederick Bodley, an architect widely celebrated, and of 
the greatest distinction. He was early associated with the 
revivers of Gothic architecture and the pre-Raphaelite 
painters. He shone both as an ecclesiastical architect of 
refined taste and free from pedantry which characterised 
some of the ¡Gothic revivalists, and had a high sense of the 
value of coloured decoration ; and in domestic architecture 
he also brought to bear with marked success his skill and 
taste in this direction, even to the hangings of the rooms 
and the materials for covering furniture which he designed 
with his own hands. I know no residences more delightful 
to live in, more ‘harmonious in every part, than those n 
which Bodley was able to give full play to his fine taste and 
Knowledge of style." 


—— 


We have long felt that the system of air-spaces under the 
ground-floors of buildings which are executed in wood-board- 
ing, was in many Cases ineffective and unsatisfactory. The 
unfortunate case which we publish to-day of the dry-rot in 
the buildings of the Sandlebridge Epileptic Colony. shows 
the importance of seeing that if ventilating openings are 
placed under wood-floors, they really do their work. It is 
obviously not enough tO make openings without ensuring an 
actual current of air through them. Even when the open 
ings are on opposite sides of an apartment, it does not follow 
that enough current of air passes through them to be of any 
real value. The experience of such cases as that referred to 
is likely to influence architects still further in the use ol 
solid wood floors. 


Tue arbitration award in the dispute between Mr. R. Ruffles. 
builder, Barnsley, and the Barnsley Education Committee, 
in connection with the erection of the Doncaster. Road 
Schools, was made known on Saturday. Mr. Ruffles claimed 
£291 4$. 7d., 1n addition to the 44,000 paid him under 
his contract. The committee declined to pay this on the 
ground that, according to their architect (Mr. E. W. Dyson). 
only £12 12s. 934. was due for extras. The award ol 
Mr. Butler Wilson, of Leeds, states that the sum 9 
£197 25. 4d. is due to Mr. Ruffles, and gives him the full 
costs of the action, taxed as between solicitor and client. also 
the arbitrator's costs. 


Tue result of the Architectural Association elections is 15 
below : —President, Walter Cave; vice-presidents Henr 
Tanner, junr., Sir A. Brumwell Thomas; council: Lows 
Ambler, F. D. Clapham, W. Curtis Green, Baxter Greif 
Arthur Keen, F. Winton Newman, G. Gilbert Scott, А. Need- 
ham Wilson, E. W, M. Wonnacott ; hon. treasurer, Henry 
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T. Hare; Editor of the “ Architectural Association Journal,” 


Edwin Gunn; hon. librarian, Percy May; hon. secretaries, 
C. Wontner Smith, Maurice E. Webb. 


Messrs. T. W. Watkins and A. J. Perrin. The annual 
general meeting was held on Monday, when the President 
was in the chair. The annual report was adopted. Twenty- 


three Fellows, three Associates, and one honorary Associate 


were elected. 


THE annual dinner of the Quantity Survevors' Association 
was held at the Criterion Restaurant on Thursday evening 
last week., The president, Mr. W. В. Hood, F.S.I., occu- 
pied the chair, and among those present were Mr. А. W. S. 
Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A. 
(President of the Architectural Association), Mr. J. Dixon 
Butler, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. William Lawrance (president of the London Master- 
Builders’ Association), Mr. Walter Lawrance, F.S.I. (past- 
president of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association), Mr. H. H. 
Bartlett (of Messrs. Perry and Co.), Mr. Frederick Higgs 
(president of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution), Mr. J. 
Carmichael (president of the Institute of Builders), Mr. A. 
A. Hudson, Mr. H. T. Chidgey, Мг. S. Chatfeild Clarke, 
and Mr. A. G. Cross (hon secretarv of the association). 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross proposed “The Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association, and its President.” Mr. C. W. Ball proposed the 
toast of “The Visitors,” which was responded to by Mr. 
Dixon Butler, and Мг. G. A. Wright. 


A CONCRETE INSTITUTE has been formed under the presi- 
dency of the Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth (lately First 
Commissioner of Works), with Sir Wm. Mather, LL.D., 
Sir Wm. Preece, K.C.B., and Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O., as 
vice-presidents, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.R.S.,Ed., as chair- 
man of the executive, Mr. E. P. Wells as hon. treasurer, and 
Mr. Arthur E. Collins, M.I.C.E., as hon. secretary. 


THE objects of this institute are: (а) to advance the know- 
ledge of concrete and reinforced concrete, and direct atten- 
tion to the uses to which these materials can be best applied ; 
(4) to afford the means of communication between persons 
engaged in the design, supervision, and execution of works 
in which concrete and reinforced concrete are employed (ex- 
cluding all questions connected with wages and trade regu- 
lation); (с) to arrange periodical meetings for the purpose of 
discussing (practical and scientific subjects bearing upon the 
application of concrete and reinforced concrete, and to con- 
duct such investigations and to issue such publications as 
may be deemed desirable. The institute consists of mem- 
bers who have one or other of the following qualifications : 
(a) persons professionally or practically engaged in the appli- 
cation of concrete or reinforced concrete, and the production 
of their constituents ; (0) persons of scientific, technical, or 
literary attainments specially connected with the applica- 
tion of concrete, reinforced concrete, and their constituents. 


AT а meeting of the Finance Committee of the Devonport 
Town Council on the 3oth ult., the resolution passed at the 
last council meeting, instructing that committee to draw up 
à Scheme for the erection of municipal buildings on the glebe- 
land, and St. Budeaux building sites, with the probable cost, 
was reported by the Town Clerk. The committee decided 
to appoint a municipal buildings sub-committee to prepare a 
scheme for the consideration of the committee. 


AT last week's meeting of the Gloucestershire Architectural 
Association, the president (Mr. F. W. Waller) read a Paper 
on the “Tower of Gloucester Cathedral,” a subject of 
especial interest at the present time in view of the reparative 
Works which are now being carried out to this structure 
under Mr. Waller’s direction. The historical side of the 
building was first dealt with by the lecturer, after which 
the construction was fully described in detail; and then 
the present works of repair were explained and illustrated 
by lantern slides of technical drawings and photographs 
Which it has been possible to prepare since the present 
scaffold has been erected. Mr. Waller afterwards gave 
some figures illustrating the enormous pressure on the tower 
and its foundations, some of which were astounding—e.g., 
the weight of 4,700 tons on the four main supporting plers. 


The hon. solicitor is 
Mr. W. H. Jamieson, and the hon. assistant librarians are 


THe members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
on Saturday visited Lady Stair’s House, Lawnmarket, and 
Trinity College, Jeffrey Street, Edinburgh. Mr. G. S. Aitken, 
architect, who acted as leader in the visit to Lady Stair's 
house, said originally the house had been built with a two- 
storey hall, all under one occupation, with a general turnpike 
stair; two narrow stairs on the west side, and a narrow stair 
to the cellars at the south-west corner. Later, two storeys of 
the old east block in James Court had been connected by 
bridges across (Gladstone Close, destroying the two west 
stairs. It being desirable to restore the house to its first 
form, maintain its connection with the back rooms, and yet 
at the same time reinstate the two destroyed stairs, the City 
Corporation was asked to allow a corner of James Court to 
be built upon, which would provide another approach to 
the rooms. This being granted, met all the requirements. 
A tall west window, which with two similar windows on the 
east side lit the hall, had to come away, but considering the 
gain otherwise, this loss cannot be regretted. The incom- 
plete narrow south-west stair was finished, the old short flight 
to the basement from the turnpike opened up, and a small 
concealed built-up window, which anciently lit the stair, 
broken through. The removal of the two north and south 
18th century annexes necessitated new fronts, which have 
been designed from a modern standpoint in the spirit of old 
world. The history of the occupancy is very interesting. 16 
began with Sir William Gray, whose initials, and those of 
his wife, Agnes Smith, are inscribed on the door lintel, with 
the date 1622. The whole property afterwards came into 
possession of Lady Stair, and her occupancy was over by 
1759, when the property was bought bv Messrs. P. and W. 
Cunningham, goldsmiths. It was thus described at the 
time as "that large dwelling-house, sometime belonging to 
the Dowager-Countess of Stair, situated at the entry Earthen 
Mound. The sunk storev consists of a good kitchen, ser- 
vants’ room, closets, and cellar; the second storey, of a din- 
ing and bedroom; and the third of a dining-room and five 
bedrooms." Many names of people of high degree were 
associated with the occupancy of the house, such as George 
Dalrymple of Dalmanoy, one of the Barons of the Court of 
the Exchequer; Lady Clestran, Mrs. Eleanor Hamilton, 
Lady Dowager of Philiphaugh, and James Carnegie of Fin- 
haven. Messrs. Blackwood, the eminent publishers, had 
part of it for sixty years. At present it is in possession of 
the United Free Church. Eventually it passes into the hands 
of the Town Council of Edinburgh. Some years ago the 
house was restored to its present condition by Lord Rose- 
bery, «who presented it to the Edinburgh Town Council. 


THE Society of Antiquaries met last week in Burlington 
House to elect a president, council, and officers for the en- 
suing year. Mr. C. H. Read (president), Mr. P. Norman 
(treasurer), Mr. F. 'G. H. Price (director), Mr. C. Reed 
Peers (secretary). Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B., Lord Dillon, 
Sir К. К. Holmes, Mr. А. Н. Lyell, Lieut.-Colonel С. B. 
Croft Lvons, and Mr. H. Plowman, were re-elected as 
members of the council. and Lord Balcarres, M.P., Sir John 
Evans, F.R.S., Mr. W. Gowland, Sir Н.Н. Howorth, 
F.R.S., Mr. R. G. Rice, Mr. 'M. Rosenheim, Mr. A. B. 
Skinner, Mr. В. А. Smith, Mr. M. Stephenson, and Mr. Е. 
Walker, were also elected. | 


FROM an interesting note in the “ Bristol University College 
Gazette,” by Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., entitled 
“Has Architecture a Place in Education?” we take the 
following :—The future lies in the present, but must be 
expressive of the formative influences of our time. It may 
be England's, even if the present is mot, architecturally. 
Our ecclesiastical and domestic art has during the past half 
century attained a position of its own, which is a remarkable 
tribute to the power of English character and enthusiasm 
in art; but our civil architecture, that of our great towns 
and cities, is deplorably indicative of want of interest in 
the refining value of practical art. The great manufacturing 
and commercial centres of England are synonymous with 
urgliness, meanness of building, crowded streets, ungainly 
factories, and unpleasant and unhealthy homes. Art is 
excluded from consideration, not by апу means necessarily, 
for there is time, wealth and opportunity for it in abund- 
ance; but from want of interest in it, want of interest from 
want of knowledge, and this from lack of intelligent educa- 
tion. The futtrre does not so much lie in the architecture of 
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new materials—of ferro-concrete and fire-resisting materials, 
these are but incidental means of building—but in the 
broadening of the public mind and sympathy with the 
great work and powerful influence of the most universal 
of the arts, with which we must build and live, if we are 


to retain for our communities any place in the future history 


of intellectual progress and amenity. 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT opened the Scottish 
National Exhibition on Friday last. ‘The ceremony in the 
Concert Hall over, the Prince, escorted by Sir Robert Crans- 
ton, Mr. Knight, and other members of the executive, went 
on a round of the exhibition. His first objective was the 
Fine Art Gallery. Оп the steps of the north entrance he 
was met by the conveners of the Building Committee, Coun- 
cillor Currie, Parish Councillor Brydon Hogg, and the archi- 
tect, Mr. Ramsay. These gentlemen were presented to His 
Royal Highness, and then with a gold key which had been 
handed to him by Mr. Ramsay he opened the door. 


Mn. BATSFORD will issue shortly the first part of an impor- 
tant publication upon “The Domestic Architecture of Eng- 
Jand during the Tudor Period," by the late Thomas Garner 
and Arthur Stratton. Due consideration has already been 
given to Renaissance architecture in this country, but in the 
present publication an attempt will be made to adequately 
deal with the essentially national type of domestic architec- 
ture peculiar to England. which was produced in such pro- 
fusion during ‘Tudor times, 


PERSONAL estate of the value of £20.344 has been left 
by Mr. Charles Frederick Reeks, of Beecheroft, Downside, 
Epsom, late of 12, Middle Scotland Yard, F.R.I.B.A., 
formerly of his Мајеѕ 5 Office of Works. 


AN auction record for silver was made at Christie's on 
Monday. ‘The highest sum ever paid at auction for a piece 
of silver, pure and simple, is said to be the 24,200 paid 
for à rose-water ewer and dish on that day. The work 
bears the London hall-mark of 1618, and its weight was 
gooz. ‘Messrs. Crichton Bros., of Bond Street, were the 
buyers. 
ж— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Dr. CANTILLON presided at last Friday's meeting of the 
Cardiff Education Committee. Мг. L. Stokes, as assessor, re- 
ported :- -* Of the 37 sets of designs submitted for the new 
Intermediate Boys’ School, I have no hesitation in stating 
that No. 12 is the best, and I feel sure that when carried out 
this design will make a very workable school." Тһе sub- 
committee pointed out, however, that each of the designs 
was in excess of the limit of 4 10,000 prescribed by the con- 
ditions. Although agreeing with the selection of the assessor 
in allotting the first position to design 12, the sub-committee 
feared there was very little chance of reducing the estimated 
cost (from 412,000 to 410,000), and they suggested that 
the successful competitor be taken into consultation as soon 
as the award was adopted with that object т view. Coun- 
cillor Dr. James Robinson said that if the school could not 
be built for less than ¿12.000 they might just as well have 
the intermediate and technical schools under one, roof in 
Cathays Park. He proposed that the matter be referred 
back to committee, Alderman К. Hughes seconded, and 
the proposition. was carried, 


AT Tuesdavs meeting of the sub committee of the Cardiff 
Education Committee the question of the plans for the above 
school again came up for consideration. Sir William Cross- 
man presided. It was announced that the sub-committee 
received a letter from one of the competitors stating that 
if the assessor was of opinion that the school on the No. re 
design could not be built for £10,000, then the plans were 
disqualified by rule, and it was his intention to keep the 
committee to it. After three-quarters of an hour’s discus- 
sion, a few members of the sub-committee were appointed 
to see the assessor. 


THERE were seven Sets af plans lodged in the competition 


for Tranent School alterations, and the successful competitor 


is Mr. Willium Constable, of 5, Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


A LIMITED competition for schools at Anerley has been won 
by Мг. Cecil A. Sharp, A.R.I.B.A., of Westminster, Frin- 
ton-on-Sea, and Sutton. 4 
IN the competition. for a Wesleyan Church at Ben-Rhydding, 
Mr. Potts (Potts, Son, and Hennings, Bolton) selected the 
design by Messrs. Garside and Pennington, of Pontefract and 
Castleford, and they have now been appointed architects for 
the work. The church will seat about 250 in nave and 
transept; there is also chancel, organ-chamber, minister's 
and choir-vestries. The buildings, which will cost £2,600, 
are to be erected in stone, with green Westmoreland slates. 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.LB.A., has been appointed 
assessor in the competitions for the following three Stafford- 
shire libraries: —Cradley Heath (252,500), Blackheath 
(451,550), and Tividale (4650), and Mr. Philip A. Robson, 
A.R.I.B.A., has been appointed to assess in a limited com- 
petition for church buildings at Blackheath, S.E. 

IN the fiftieth session in accordance with the terms of the 
Glover Trust Deed, the council of the Northern Architectural 
Association. offer prizes in books of the following value 
for the best drawings made during the present session:— 
(1) A first prize of two guineas and a second prize of one 
guinea for measured drawings of existing work. (2) A first 
prize of two guineas, and a second prize of one guinea for 
architectural sketches made from, and finished at, the actual 
building. (3) The Glover travelling studentship, the Glover 
medal, and a prize of ten guineas to a student (or associate 
not in practice, and «within the age limit) who agrees to 
travel for at least twentv-one davs for architectural study in 
the United Kingdom, or, alternatively, fourteen days abroad. 
The council also offer prizes in books of the following value: 
—(4) A first prize of two guineas and a second prize of 
one guinea for the best essays on “The development of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Northumberland and Durbam 
from the Norman Conquest, for a period not exceeding two 
centuries, with a special reference to local characteristics in 
planning, construction, mouldings, and ornament." (5) A 
first prize of two guineas and a second prize of one guinea 
for drawings and testimonies of study as required for the 
Roval Institute of British Architects’ final examination. (6) 
Also a first prize of two guineas and a second prize of one 
guinea for drawing and testimonies of study as required for 
the Royal Instute of British Architects’ intermediate exami- 
nation. 

——— x 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
COLCHESTER FIRE OFFICE. 


С. Е. А. VoyseY, Architect. 


THis was a design for altering the existing building without 
any serious cost, but has not been carried out. 


INSTITUTE AT NORTHAMPTON. 


С.Е. A. VovsEv, Architect. 
Tis building is erected, and is now being furnished. The 
material, for economy’s sake, is ‘brick rough-cast and tile 
roof, iron casements in stone dressings. АП internal joinery 
is in оак. There аге nineteen houses adjoining this inst 
tute built from Mr. Voysev's designs, which we published 
on March 20th. | 


ACTON MUNICIPAL OFFICES. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 


W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES, F.R.I.B.A.. AND J. В. GRIDLEY, 
Architects. 

WE now publish a view of the accepted design for the Acton 

Municipal Buildings. Last week we announced that the 

tender of Messrs. Matthews and Goodman, Heathfield Road, 

Acton, had been accepted for the work by the council. 


и: 


It has been decided to erect—at a cost of Zr.000- 
church in King's Road, Colwyn Bay, to seat about 450 per 
sons. 
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VBNTILATION AND DRY ROT. 


nn 1 


T the Manchester Assizes on the 30th ult., the case | 


of the David Lewis Trust and Levy v. Graham came 

on for hearing ; the defendant being Мг Alexander 
Graham, F.R.I.B.A., of 4, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
Damages were claimed from him for what was alleged to 
be a breach of duty, or obligation, as architect of the 
Sandlebridge Colony for Epileptics. The allegations. of 
negligence and want of care were denied by the defendant. 
Counsel in the case were, for the plaintiffs, Mr. Langdon, 
K.C., and Mr. Conen; for the defendant, Mr. Horridge, 
K.C., Mr. Byrne, and Mr. Burgis. 

In his opening Mr. Langdon spoke of the importance of 
the case to the parties concerned. The plaintiffs, he said, 
were a charitable body (Mr. Ben W. Levy being a director), 
and they were engaged from the Уеаг 1900 till 1904 in the 
laying out of the Sandlebridye estate, and the building of 
houses for the reception and treatment of epileptics. For 
this work Mr. Levy retained the defendant as architect. 
The case involved a large sum of money. and also a question 
of principle, and it would be for the Jury to say upon the 
evidence upon whom the responsibility for the state of 
things to be described rested. The plaintiffs alleged that 
the defendant was negligent in the design of the building— 
negligent in a most important particular, namely that of 
ventilation. After the lapse of two years. from the com- 
pletion of the buildings it was discovered that the ground 
floors of all the buildings were attacked with dry rot, and to 
such an extent that they had to be reconstructed. It was a 
serious matter for the charity, and—not to blink the matter 
—also for the architect. . 

The Trust came into existence, counsel said, under a 
bequest of Mr. David Lewis, a well-known. Manchester and 
Liverpool citizen, who left a large sum of money for 
charitable purposes in the two cities. The legaices (Mr. 
Levy and another gentleman) were advised that the establish- 
ment of an epileptic colony near Manchester would be 
worthy of the trust, and afier consideration that scheme was 
decided upon. Мг. Graham having been the referee in. the 
selection. of designs for an institution. at Liverpool, was 
asked by Mr. Levy and his colleague to design the buildings 
for this colony at Sandlebridge. At their request he visited 
Germany, and from what he saw there he recommended that 
the proposed colony should consist. of separate houses-—the 
bulk of them single-floor houses—-and that they should be 
cellarless, but with an air cavity underneath each floor, 
The floors of dwelling-rooms, «алго, situing- rooms, and 
dormitories, he said, should be polished hard wood or of 
soft wood, covered with Linoleum, the latter being pleasanter 
to walk проп and more agreeable to the eve than bare 
boards; the floors ‘of corridors to be of 7 hard granolithie 
material, set solid with coment.” 

Detailed plans anl specifications were prepared and 
lenders were invited. That of Messrs. William Brown and 
sen. of Salford, was accepted in December, 1900, for 
442.500. Captain Jones, R. E... was appointed: clerk of 
the works, and extras in their bill brought the sum actually 
paid to the contractors to 21.54.000 cll. Heating. lighting. 
and other work carried through und.r Mr. Grahams super- 
Vision breuehi the total cost up to (59.634. and upon this 
Mr. Graham was рані the usual architects commission. ol 
5 per cent.. or (3.232. | 

The ground floors of all the buildings. Mr. Langdon said, 
were attacked with dry rot simultaneously. None of the 
tuber in the upper floors was affected. Only one floor 
—that ol the recreation hall escaped the mischief. and 
that. it appeared, was the only floor which had been. pro- 
perh constructed and adequaiclv ventilated. All the others 
Were provided with grids, or gratings, in the side walls. bui 
no provision being made for ensuring currents of air beneaih 
the floors, they were useless except for mere ornament. 
The buildings were completed in September. 1904. and И 
was significant. counsel said. that from ihe beginning of 
the work till that date Mr. Graham paid 27 visits fo 
Sandlebridee—an average of one visit in iwo months. It 
Was nof expected that he should be on the job continuously, 
but seeing as they now did that lack of supervision had in a 
large measure led to disaster, it was important to note the 
amount of personal supervision. which he actually gave to 
the work, 
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In December, 1904, when the final payments were made, 
the buildings looked perlect, and so pleased was Mr. Levy 
with them that he wrote special letters. of thanks to the 
architect, the builders, and the clerk of the works. It was 
not known at that very time the woodwork of the floors con- 
tained the seeds of the drv rot, which soon afterwards broke 
out. lt was in 1906 that the discovery was made. А piano 
was being moved in one of the rooms when its leg went 
through the floor. The wood was rotten. Investigation 
was made, and dry rot was found to exist extensively in the 
wood work of all the floors, arising from the lack of proper 
ventilation underneath them. There were the pratings pre- 
viously referred to, but they were rendered ineffective by 
the concreted floors of passages, which formed effective 
barriers.to the passage of air, no apertures having been 
left in them for the passage of cross currents. Counsel 
submitted that there had been inaitention throughout to the 
need of ventilation underneath the floors, and that this was 
the sole cause of the mischief, The spaces under the floors, 
he said, were so many sealed chambers with stagnant air 
and considerable moisture, which presented the conditions 
most favourable for the development. of dry rot. The con- 
ditions were accentuated by the presence of linoleum on 
the floors—it prevented the air nsing from beneath through 
the tongued and grooved floorboards. 

When drv rot was found so extensively steps were taken to 
ascertain the cause. First of all a local carpenter was 
called in, and he at once pointed this out. His report was 
sent in to Mr. Levy, and at that gentleman's request a 
fuller examination was made by Мг. Price, the city architect 
of Manchester, who reported fully, and pomted out the 
effect of the concreted floors of the passage in preventing 
а free current of air. “Тһе cause of the «ту rot," Mr. 
Price said, “is insufficient ventilation, darkness, and 
accumulation of stagnant air.” A sum of 4259 was spent 
in rectifying the mischief, and this, counsel submitted, must 
be taken as the measure of damages. The space beneath 
the floors has been filled with solid concrete. 

Mr. B. W. Levy was called, and was under examination 
at the rising of the court for lunch. 

When the court resumed, Mr. Horridge, addressing the 
Judge, said he was pleased to say that his Lordship and the 
jury would not be further troubled with the ease. Counsel 
felt that he had taken a sericus responsibility in settling 
such а case, but he had been influenced by the fecling that 
living in London. Мг. Graham had not, or the jury might 
think he had not, visited. Sandlebridge as frequently as he 
might have done, and that he had trusted too much to people 
on the spot. In. saving that. Mr, Langdon would agree 
with him that as regarded the design of the buildings—-that 
was to sav, the arebiiectural part of the work—and the 
standing of Mr. Graham in his profession, whieh was of the 
very highest. not one word could be said against him. 
He agreed in these circumstances to piv а certain sum 
in full settlement as between plaintiffs and defendant, and 
would take his Lordship's order, if necessary. 

Mr. Langdon sall his chents agreed that ihe record 
should be withdrawn on payment by. the defendant of a 
lump sum. He might хау, altogether apart from that 
arrangement. and in no war as part of iris ternis, that with 
the exception of the matier of. ventilation in the buildings 
erected ato Sandiebridge Mr. Levy frankly admitted) that 
Mr. Graham had displayed great taste, Judamen, and skill. 
He (Mr. Langdon) was given to undersiand that as far as 
the ventilation was concerned. there were ecireumstances 
which prevented the attenden being given which Mr. 
Graham now realised ought to have been. given to it. Phat 
was an error for which he (Mr. Graham) was now making 

Counsel wished оп behalf of Mr. Levy to Sav 
Graham's standing as an architect was of the 


reparation, 
that Mr. 
highest. | 
> ; а 3 = ” h- vb * n А 
The Judge said the settlement was very satisfactory, and 
3 . | ity А ET 5 | fo А . Wi | most 
he was sure Mr. Horridges advice to his client was 


N E ” 
judicious. —" Manchester Guardian. 
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ІТ is intended to raise 2,2.500 fo егесі canonice n 
Truro Cathedral as a memorial to the Jue Primus of the 


Scottish Church. 
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CONGRESS ON THE HOUSING BILL. 


| T the Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 4th inst., Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder, M.P., took the chair at a con- 
gress convened by the National Housing Reform 
Council to consider the Housing and Town Planning Bill. 
The Chairman said that they had 280 or зоо delegates 
assembled with the object of discussing as minutely as they 
could the Housing and Town Planning Bill recently intro- 
duced by the President of the Local Government Board, 
which would come before Parliament for its second reading 
during the present week. The first broad comment which 
he had to make on the Bill, and one that he thought would 
find an echo in the minds of those who had to administer 
it, was that it was a great pity that it had, been framed as а 
Bill by reference and not drafted in intelligible form for the 
ordinary lav administrator. It necessitated penetrating 
into the hidden recesses of at least half a dozen Acts of Par- 
liament. By no means the least important recommendation 
of the Housing Committee over which he presided two years 
ago was to the effect that, when the subject was dealt with 
legislatively, there should be a simplification of the law. In- 
stead of that they had a Bill presented to them now which 
must be as intelligible to the ordinary layman as if he had a 
page of Sanscrit before him, and this would undoubtedly 
immensely add to the difficulty of applying the measure. 
All would agree that the Bill possessed some valuable provi- 
sions which had long been asked for, both urban and rural. 
But it would be equally admitted that there were lacking 
many urgently-needed provisions without which true housing 
reform would never be realised. In town-planning certain 
points should be made clear and unmistakable. First, in 
making schemes for: the development of towns. the local 
authorities should have powers to make such schemes on a 
large and comprehensive scale, and not be confined to a small 
area for merely a few belated buildings. Secondly, the local 
authorities should have full power of initiative to make their 
their scheme, such scheme being finally subject to con- 
firmation by the Local Government Board. Thirdly, land- 
owners ought to have power to submit their schemes to the 
local authority, and, provided that the number of houses 
per acre was strictly limited, a reasonable elasticity should 
be allowed them as regarded the size and construction of 
roads. There should be an appeal allowed to the Local 
Government Board to meet cases where the local authority 
was unreasonably opposed to a scheme. The Bill should 
provide for encouraging enterprise in this direction on the 
part of individuals or societies, and so ensure all working 
in the direction of the improved laving-out of towns on ап 
economic basis. With regard to rural housing, the Bill gave 
too much centralisation to the Local Government Board. 
The county councils seemed to have been left out of account 
altogether, though in many people's opinion they were the 
authorities best qualified to discharge housing and public 
health administration, on grounds both of efficiency and 
economy. County medical officers had been appointed, but 
their duties had not been defined. Lf county councils were 
not given the housing and sanmarv work in the rural dis- 
triets, they should at any rate be the chief default authority. 
The whole question of. efficient rural housing and sanitary 
administration depended on the authority. Clause 13 of the 
Bill granted improved powers for closing and demolition 
orders. This was all retained. in the hands of the rural 
district councils, but he saw no corresponding provision in 
the Bill for ensuring the councils performing the work with 
more activity. The part-time medical officer remained the 
same. and under the same conditions of service. Тһе inspec- 
tor of nuisances could still be an officer with half a dozen 
other positions as formerly. No housing or sanitary reform 
would ever be realised in rural districts until some radical 
alteration had been made in the appointment, status, and 
duties of the sanitarv staff. With reference to the Local 
Government Board. the Bill proposed that it should have wide 
and increased powers, but if it was to be an active office, 
rarrving out active work, it had got to show a different róle 
of activity in the future from what it had shown in the past, 
and a special housing and sanitary department should be 
established in connection. with the Board. 

Three resolutions were passed. The first dealt with the 
rate of interest and the period for repavment of loans; the 
second urged that Clause 26 of the Bill should be made to 
apply to all dwellings rented at £40 a year in London, and 


£26 elsewhere, and that the erection of back-to-back houses 
should in future be prohibited; and the third was as fol. 
lows:—-''This congress approves the provisions for securing 
(a) improved powers of entry for the purposes of inspection 
(Clause 32); (0) the appointment by every county council 
of a medical officer of health under Section 17 of the Local 
Government Act; but this congress is of opinion that a grant 
should be made from the Central Exchequer to county and 
county borough councils to enable them, in co-operation 
with minor local authorities, to make a quinquennial survey 
and prepare a register of dwellings, in accordance with the 
unanimous recommendations of the Select Committee on 
Rural Housing (report paragraphs 53 and 54).” 


Ж 
ARCHITECTURAL HERALDRY.* 


ыыы 
HE subject of heraldry in architecture is, in fact, the 
history of heraldry itself, which had no sooner come 
into being, in the systematised form with which we are 
concerned, than it was emploved with full significance in the 
sculptured decorations of the tombs and chantries which com- 
memorated its early bearers. Thence it extended to the 
mural decorations, external and internal, of secular as well as 
ecclesiastical buildings. So that, from a study of architec- 
tural decoration, the essential principles of heraldic art may 
be learnt from excellent examples in which these principles 
are expressed in a great variety of materials. There 15 the 
additional advantage that such examples are usually of the 
highest excellence in their respective ways, for there is no 
form of heraldic expression, with the important exception of 
the armorial seals, which is so consistently good as heraldry, 
and as decoration, as the sculptured work in stone and wood, 
the metal work and enamel, which always seem to have been 
inspired by a higher artistic intention carried to a more com- 
plete accomplishment than were most of the painted MS. 
or even some of the embroideries; for both were artistic 
methods that suffered at times from the haste with which 
they were done to supplv a pressing need. 

The place of heraldry in the applied arts which architec- 
ture embraces is, of course, due to the great value of its 
allusive character, so that when we wish to introduce some 
personal note into a decorative composition, an allusion that 
can be expressed decoratively and non-pictorially, it is to 
heraldry that we turn as a means that is at once pre-eminently 
decorative and significant. A recent and apt employment of 
shields of arms in this way occurs on the plinth of the Glad- 
stone statue in the Strand, where the life of the statesman i5 
set forth by means of the arms of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in which he was born ; of Scotland, the country of his origin ; 
of Oxford, where he was educated; and of Newark, which 
gave him his first seat in. Parliament. 

Also architectural design, when it deals with any form of 
decoration that makes a statement, presents some of the 
conditions under which heraldry was developed, and espe- 
cially that necessity for unmistakable legibility, which may 
be considered the governing principle that, more than any 
other, has influenced heraldic design. So that the strong 
characterisations of the animals, their adjustment to their 
spaces and their proportionate relation to their fields, quali- 
ties which were all dictated by the paramount consideration 
for clear definition of the statement of heraldic fact, were 
hardly less necessary in architectural decorations than thes 
were in the field of battle or toumament. ‚ 

The effect of these practical considerations on heraldic 
design is nowhere better shown than in the work of the 14th 
centurv, of which the finest example that T know is the shield. 
carved in alabaster, of the arms of Prince John of Eltham 
in Westminster Abbev, which I shall have the privilege of 
showing vou later. In this and other work of the period. 
the bodies of the lions are much attenuated, and the fields 
of the shield shown between them in а way that effects a satis- 
factory balance between the charges and their field. making 
for the desired legibility, and at the some time producing 1 
decorative character that is peculiarly heraldic. Тһе fine 
distribution that thus resulted continued, and characterises 
pre-Renaissance heraldry to a large extent, though there was 
a tendency in the early rsth century to a decrease of spint 
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* A Paper read before the Architectural Association, on the 


ist inst., Бу Мг. G. W. Eve. | 
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in the animals, for which mere space filling was a poor sub- 
stitute, the figures being packed tightly into their spaces 
without life or intention. Тһе heraldry was sharing in the 
decadence of the Gothic, soon to be superseded by the re- 
vivified work of the Renaissance. 

The heraldry of the Renaissance, which was very different 
in its attempt to give more recognition to natural form in 
place of that which had become stereotyped, nevertheless in 
its best examples expressed in its own way the same sense of 
vigour. And in proportion as it did so was satisfactory as 
heraldry, while the contemporary work, that ignored the 
spirit and thought only of natural form, resulted onlv in a 


feeble kind of design that expressed neither one quality or 
It was this style of heraldry that influenced so: 
disastrously our own work after the Gothic influence that had: 


the other. 


remained in the Tudor work had died out in the 16th century. 

In the medieval period, the heraldrv, like the armour, had 
à very similar character throughout. Europe, but afterwards 
developed differences of style, that in time acquired a 
national character. In Northern Europe it retained much 
of the strength and spirited character of the middle Gothic, 
while in Italy, and other Latin countries, the naturalistic 
and weaker quality predominated in various degrees. This 
applies particularly to the treatment of charges and other 
details. though the heraldry in the mass was often very rich in 
decoration. And this is especially so in Spanish examples, 
which occur in that characteristic decoration which knew so 
well how to use simplicity and breadth of plain spaces in 
contrast to elaborate decoration judiciously applied. In 
addition to the splendid carvings in the Cathedrals of France, 
much fine heraldry in domestic architecture may be studied 
in the Chateaux of Blois, D’Arcy Fontainebleau, and others 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. They are mostly restora- 
tions, but are very good examples nevertheless. 

Tudor heraldry, including for convenience the English 

heraldry of the latter part of the 15th century, was at its 
best excellent indeed, and affords a mine of suggestions of 
a kind that is not too far removed from modern feeling. 
Like the contemporary German work that was so strong 
and splendid, it included a free treatment of the Gothic 
forms and poses. and occupied its spaces in a reasonable 
wav. The, Italian influence of Torrigiano is naturally 
visible in the monumental tombs that he designed for Henry 
VII. and the Countess of Richmond, in Westminster Abbey, 
and although the shield on the former monument mav be 
English work, it wase vidently not after a native draughts- 
man. 
Elizabethan heraldry attempted a further reference to 
Nature, but in its effort to express animal movement, often 
ignored the demands of the containing space, so that a lion, 
for instance, though it sometimes expressed a considerable 
amount of hfe and spirit, seemed to be rushing towards and 
out of the shield. It. altogether missed that expression of 
intense vitality in the beast, combined with decorative occu- 
pation of the space that is so admirable in the medieval 
work. — Thenceforth, the decadence of heraldry was rapid 
and complete. 

Just as architecture has afforded splendid scope for the 
early heraldry, in which we can trace the various transitions 
of style, it also marked the end of that deadly period that 
began with the r7th century. The return to sound prin- 
ciples in heraldie decoration was begun when Williment 
worked on St. George's Chapel. Windsor Castle, where 
there was no lack of fine heraldry to inspire him. The 
splendid series of enamelled stall plates in the choir. and the 
admirable sculptured devices on the walls. The best of the 
former—for they are very unequal in artistic value - are 
superb examples of heraldry in enamel. And the method in 
itself is verv sympathetic to heraldry that is used in a monu- 
mental or commemorative wav. Williment also worked at 
Hampton Court, among surroundings that included much 
fine heraldry in stone. Pugin found inspiration in the 
glorious work of all periods that is in Westminster Abbey. 
His work on the decorations of the Houses of Parliament, 
in which he was so ably assisted bv his son-in-law, John 
Powell, is the admirable result. 

Since that time there have been continuous efforts to im- 
prove the treatment of heraldry in architecture, and the list 
of architects who have studied the subject and furthered the 
Improvement of its rendering would be an important one, 
thouch not so long as it should be, for I venture to think that 
every architect should have a working knowledge of the sub- 
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ject, as one that must come into his work sooner or later. I 
do not necessarily mean a scientific knowledge, since he will 
be dealing with motives that will be provided, but that he 
should have such knowledge of the principles that govern 
its artistic expression as to be able to embody it in his work, 
not only without fear, but in a beautiful, dignified, and alto- 
gether satisfactory way. One of the difficulties that present 
themselves is the necessity of making heraldry harmonise 
with the surrounding style of decoration, and this is especi- 
ally felt in dealing with ornament of the type of the Italian 
Renaissance, which we know was associated with a feeble 
style of heraldry. 

The splendid armorial shields of the 14th century were, 
of course, associated with Gothic architecture, and the re- 
vival of heraldic art in the early years of last century accom- 
panied a revival of the Gothic style. We, however, have to 
deal with other surroundings (in any case, one should not 
be dependent on merely copying a type), and as it is, or 
should be, obviously incongruous to use Gothic heraldry in 
unsuitable company, some hint of how to effect the necessary 
harmony may prove useful. Harmony or incongruity be- 
tween the heraldry and the neighbouring decoration is 
largely a question of weight. the proportion that the charges 
bear to the shield surface, and this may, with a little pains, 
be adjusted without in anv way impairing the decorative 
distribution of the armorials, while it will, of course, help 
the general design. А study of the essential principles of 
heraldic art will also show that those principles underlie the 
best work of all periods, and that certainty of statement, firm 
characterisation, vigorous spirit, and good decorative distri- 
bution, may be independent of styles. for too much import- 
ance has been attached to the mannerisms of historic styles, 
and too little to the essential intention of expressing the 
subject in the fittest way. And in considering that way, due 
attention must be given to the important influence which 
material has on heraldic, as on other, designs. The style, 
the drawing. the degree of elaboration that should he em- 
ploved, are all, to a large extent. dictated by the exigencies 
of materials and methods of production in the applied arts, 
each in its own way. And that this principle has not vet 
become a platitude is still but too evident. It is, of course, 
true that various arts have borrowed from each other, and 
with great advantage, but such advantage can only accrue 
after the suggestion is properly assimilated, and is re- 
expressed in terms of the new technique. 

With regard to the arrangement of schemes of heraldic 
decoration, the choice is a very wide one, since almost any- 
thing may be commemorated in that way. 

Exterior decoration is usually confined to the armorials 
of the owner, and perhaps of his predecessors; or other 
devolution of the property may be indicated, as, for instance, 
а recent case of a house which had belonged to an abbev in 
the 16th century, from which it was taken by Henry VIII., 
and the arms of the abbey and of King Henry very appro- 
priately appear on the building. The principal arms will 
naturally appear over the entrance, other opportunities fo; 
their display being afforded by gates and gate piers. 

In interior domestic decoration, the fireplace is the centre 
of interest which agords space for heraldry, to which it has 
been applied in the richest or the simplest, from the enor- 
mous mantelpiece of the Palais de Justice, Bruge, to the 
modest little shield in a panel. "Towards it turn the details 
of such decoration as may be in the frieze or the panelling 
of the room. That is to say, that helmets and shields may 
so turn or incline with marked advantage to the unity of 
effect. 

The most usual form of scheme in a private house is that 
which illustrates a family descent by means of shields of 
arms, showing the various marriages in regular order. Or 
it may suffice to commemorate only such family incidents as 
are of especial distinction. The recording of friendships has 
also been effected by heraldic means in carving, stained 
glass, or beautiful metal-work and enamel. And the visits of 
distinguished guests, in fact, any person, place, or event that 
can be indicated by a coat of arms may be the subject of a 
scheme of this kind. In such significant decoration, badges 
also may play an effective part, expressing their meaning in 
a comparatively subordinate way. 

In arranging the position of the various motives, full account 
must be taken of the distance of the objects as it affects 
their design and treatment. Such as are complicated, 
shields of arms with many quarterings, which necessarily in- 
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volve much detail, for instance, should not be placed too 


high up, positions distant from the eve being occupied by 
objects of greater simplicity. 

Also the elaboration of surface treatment may decrease 
with the distance, until the farthest forms will be kept quite 
simple, and surface detail be almost absent. The faciliiy 
with which heraldic motives may be employed is helped by 
the fact that there is nothing essentially heraldic or obliga- 
tory in the ordinary arrangement of the armorial group. 
Usually these are placed one above the other, but they шау 
equally well be placed side by side, or shields and crests 
may be repeated or alternated, and turned in any direction 
that may help the general composition. In the same way 
the freedom of treatment of the mantling (other. than as 
regards colour), which is permissible, may be of great use 1n 
giving rich decoration to а panel, or be emploved as а form 
of running ornament. with which to link up the principal 
motives in a freze or a string course. In friezes especially 
the shields are apt to have a somewhat spotty effect unless 
they are very numerous, or have some form of connective 


ornament. pu 
ж--- 
MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


К. HENRY WEEDON, Lord Махог of Melbourne, 
on the ast inst. opened at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, a Municipal and Public Health Ex- 

hibition. Mr. Weedon said that this was his first visit 
to England, and, though he had only. been in London à 
week, he had been impressed with the immensity of the 
place and with ihe difficulties which the municipal authori- 
ties and the atlendant sanitary, electrical and mechbanicas 
engineers, and publie health officers had to face. lt 
seemed to him. having grown up in a city which had 
seized upon and utilised the most modern. improvements, 
that the municipal authorities in. this country had much 
more difficult tasks than they had in Australia; because 
they had to undo so much that had been done іп the past 
and which the people here had grown up to regard as 
sound and sufficient. Here, he was informed, from 4 to 
14 families might occupy a single house, and it was quite 
possible that that house might not possess a bath room. 
Such a thing was unheard of in. Melbourne. where every 
labourer had his four-roomed cottage, and the municipal 
authorities took саге that every cottage had а bath room. 
Apparently the municipal authorities here һай to deal with 
much that was not only obsolete but antique. After. the 
exhibition had been declared open there was а luncheon, at 
which Captain Н. Kiañ Sankey, chairman of the Honorary 
Advisory Council of the exhibition, presided, and gave par- 
tieulars as to the many munteipalides contributing exhibiis. 
These included the municipality of Lyons (France), which 
sent plans of the publie slaughier houses and of the grammar 
schools—an exhibit whieh they gladly accepted as showing 
the goodwill and fraternity. of mancipalities all the world 
over. 

It ds our opinion that an exhibition. of. this class onec 
in two years ds quite often enough. and it should then be 
thoroughly representative. И we may be critical, the one 
under notice cannot. by am streteh o£ imagination, be 
considered as fully representative of eher the building or 
municipal crests. In more than one important branch of 
the building trades there is only one finn. to represent it, 
amd this seems rather Dodierous. Mr. Montgomery s fine 
show of Jast vear made ıi worth while for the busiest arehi- 
tect to spare ан hour or two at least. but we fear this 
venture will not attract sufficient support, from the exhibitors: 
poini of view, to warrant them to repeat the experiment, 

As a pioneer undertaking. ihe display is interesting, and 
tae prometors and exhibiters are to be congratulated upon 
having gol their stands ready for ihe oping. “Phere are 
enar a hundred firms exhibiting, and some of the principal 
oxbibiis include: those of Messrs. Boulton and Paul, of 
Norwich; Burn Bros.. Heenan and Froude; Hofler. Ftd. ; 
Limmer Asphalte Co. ; The Patent ар-ар Bath Co.: Stan- 
dad Range and Foundry Со. 1Л4.; Wir-Weove Roof 
Co; John Tann: James Dix: Cakebread. Robey and Со; 


E. С. Wrights Summers ales. and. Sons: and D. and . 
Tullis. The Coat: stone Co. exhibit a small country cottage 
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entrance Ба! is shown, with the wood columns and facia 
treated with “Coaostone,” One side of the hall shows rough- 
cast work suitable for conservatories, and the other side 
‘he treatmenc of walls as executed at the new Piccadilly 
Hotel. This is One of the most pleasing exhibits in the 
show, and admirably demonstrates the “Coatostone” speciali- 
ties for interior and exterior decoration. 

At the stand of R. O. Meyer, Ltd., mav be seen the 
Strebel sectional boilers. These boilers have a very neat 
appearance, are simple, and it is claimed that thev are 
most efficient, of great durability, and economical in fuel 
consumption. 

A good show is made by the Patent Tip-up Bath Co. of 
their excellent baths. Many thousands of these baths are 
in use at Bournville and other large estates. 

The Motewood Co. are showing their patent "Steelback" 
extension ladders, steps, etc. These ladders are made in 
various sizes, and the special feature is the channel steel 
lever at the back of each section at a high tension, which 
makes the ladder half the weight, vet, at the same time, con- 
siderably increasing its strength. These ladders are suitable 
for any purpose, are strong, light, and easy to handle. 

Mr. C. H. Pollard, of Walthamstow, is introducing 
“Rembrandtin,” a well-known Dutch enamel. It is very 
elastic and free flowing, and can be had in all colours. 

The “ураа” Patent Duplicator Co., of College Works, 
Lyme Street, London, N.W., are giving practical demon. 
strations of the advantages of their patent duplicators. ‘These 
duplicators are very simple to work, give excellent results, 
and are very strong and durable. Two or more colours can 
be printed on one sheet consecutively with accurate registra- 
tion. The “Zvgad ” duplicator is undoubtedly very valuable 
for reproducing tvpewriting, handwriting, plans, bills of 
quantities, ete., ete. i 

The British Cork Asphalt, Ltd., exhibit their cork 
asphalte paving bricks. Some samples are shown which 
have been taken up from York Station after being laid there 
for ten vears, and these afford excellent testimony of the 
suitability of this material for heavy traffic. 

A very practical and economical system of wall building 
formed by slabs, tiles, and the like, in conjunction with 
ferro-conerete, is shown by the Apt Syndicate. ` 

Visitors should not miss the stands of the Burlington 
Slate (Quarries (No. 17), and Dodsdown Brick Works, Ltd. 
(No. 47). 

Another interesting exhibit is that of the De Laitte Gas 
Machine Syndicate. The * De Laitte Gas” possesses several 
advantages, and can be used for lighting, heating, cooking. 
soldering, and for motive power, besides which it is claimed 
to be the cheapest of all illuminating gases. Other exhibits 
worth noting are those of Mr. Wells. who is showing his 
earth closets, and Mr. William Gooding, whose patent inter- 
changeable rubber stair treads are now well known. 

We shall refer more fully to the exhibits of the Standard 
Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., in our nest issue. This 
exhibit: includes the " Burkone” fre (а very excellent 
barless fire), the municipal combined heating and cooking 
stove, and the “Mildred” combination bath and lavatory. 
The exhibition will remain open until the 12th inst. 


ж 
` LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


НЕ annual meeting of the general committee Was held 
on the qth inst., Lord Derby presiding. A financial 
statement showed that down to the end of last Decem: 

ber the contributions received and promised on the general 
Account. amounted. to 4.213.306. and the interest earned 
down to that date amounted to £23,736. а total of 
4.239.042 available for general building operations. Ott ol 
this, £82,723 had been spent on the acquisition of the ste 
and on the foundations and superstructure of the main falie. 
There remained 6.886. representing promises not vet. par 
or net vet matured, and £144,465 was at that date repre 
sented by investments. The grand total received and 
promised under all heads amounted to 2292.658. of which 
all but 48,223 had actually. been received. That porn 
өй the man fabrie upon which they were now enis 

namely, the chancel and central space, exclusive of the tran- 
septs, would cost. apart from the foundations. about 


treated with "Coatostone." One side of the hall shows rough- ( £225,000, of which £8,000 had been paid for on Decem: 


‚ап additional contribution of Z 1.000, and Mr. William 
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in case of fire. Shops occupy the exterior of the ground-floor 
overlooking the Quadrant, Piccadilly, and Air Street, while 
a portion of the Piccadilly Place and Vine Street frontages 
is occupied by the kitchen. On this floor is the restaurant, 
Soft. in length by 52ft. in width, with kitchen on the same 
level. On the first-floor is the residential part of the hotel, 
and two dining-rooms occupy a position in its centre. On 
the second-floor is a “terrace,” a distinctive feature of the 
hotel, which can be used either as a winter-garden or as an 
al fresco lounge. The upper floors, from the third to the 
eightth, are almost entirely given up to en suite sets of sitting- 
rooms, bed-rooms, and bath-rooms, 60 suites having been 
decorated and furnished by Liberty and Co. The decora- 
tions, fittings, and furnishing of the marble staircase and 
entrances, the grill, restaurant, and dining-rooms, with their 
lounges and recepticn-rooms, and al! the rooms on the first 
and second floors of this hotel have been provided by Messrs. 
Goodall (Limited), of Manchester. In every rodm there is 
an electric clock and telephone. In each bed-room there is 
a fixed basin with hot and cold water, and a radiator by which 
the warmth can be increased at will. In the fover and hall 
the prevailing tone is a delicate French grey. Round the 
fover there is a gallery, with a balustrade of ornamental 
ironwork, Over the porch of the Regent Street entrance is 
the ladies’ drawing-room, with a broad window overlooking 
the thoroughfare. Early 18th-century is the style which has 
been adopted for the large dining-room and reception-room 
on the first-floor. The structural portion of the hotel has 
been carried out entirely on “fire-resisting” principles. 


ber 31 last, leaving £217,000 as the future expenditure. 
Lord Derby moved the adoption of the report and financial 
statement, and said that this undertaking was not merely a 
cathedral for the City of Liverpool, but for the whole diocese. 
The Bishop of Liverpool seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The report of the Executive Committee stated that the 
walls of the Lady Chapel now stand 43ft. above the floor, 
and had to rise 26ft. further. The windows were completed 
up to the traceries, and the spring of the vaulting of the 
ceiling of the chapel hal been reached. It was possible now 
to form some idea of the beautiful proportions of this chapel 
when completed. The walls of the choir were 20ft. in 
height on the west, and ı5ft. on the east side. Two of the 
cross arches were turned, and one arch was completed from 
the west wall to the central pier. The wall of the quasi east 
side had been raised 25ft. The upper and lower vestries 
had been completed, and were readv to be roofed. The 
ambulatory, which ran across the quasi east end in the rear 
of the reredos, forming a continuation of the side aisles of 
the choir, was now approaching completion, and the traceries 
of the windows were finished. It had been decided by the 
committee that the first portion of the cathedral to be com- 
pleted should include the Lady Chapel, the vestries, and 
the choir, together with so much of the cross transept 
between the towers as should enclose the four lantern piers 
of the arcade and the inside piers of both towers. This 
would provide a church 200 feet in length, with a width of 
86 feet, and furnish seat accommodation for 2,000 persons ; 
and would fully comply with the understanding which existed 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Since the last 
General Committee meeting the committee had received, to- 
gether with many smaller donations, the sum of £10,000 
from an anonwmous donor; Mr. F, J. Harrison had sent 
two further contributions of £1,000 each, the Misses Ashton 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


AT Monday's meeting of Пепе Combination Board. a short 
leet of plans for the extension of the academy was submitted, 
when those prepared by Mr. Thomas Baird, junr., 134, Bath 
Street, Glasgow, were adopted. The estimate cost-—accord- 
Ing to Measurements, and including furnishings- -is given at 
4,6,048. The main building is designed with large central 
hall, from which every class-room enters directly. To the 
south of the hall are five class-rooms, while a new art room 
and laboratory are also provided, with various re-arrange- 


ments of existing rooms. 


Jones had given £1,000. The family of the late Mr. Mor- 
rison, the contractor for the building, had kindly presented 
to the Lady Chapel two stamed glass windows, and the 
family of the late Мг. J. Aspinall Tobin a stained-glass win- 
dow for the side aisle of the choir. The late Mr. William 
Imrie bequeathed to the cathedral the reversion to a portion 
of his estate. The committee were very grateful for this 
very substantial assistance, and in asking for further con- 
tributions they wished to state that they might be made pav- 
able over five years. The committee had sustained a serious 
loss through the death of Mr. G. F. Bodlev, R.A., who 
Was associated with Mr. G. Gilbert Scott as joint architect to 
carry out Mr. Scott's design. Mr. Bodlev's profound and 
intimate knowledge of ‘Gothic architecture, and his exquisite 
taste in matters of ornament and detail, placed him in the 
forefront of the Gothic architects of his dav; and the com- 
mittee were pleased to be able to say that in the furnishing 
and decoration of the first portion of the cathedral Mr. Bod- 
ley's genius would be conspicuously displayed. 


* " 
THE PICCADILLY HOTEL. 


É important hotel was opened on Wednesday. After 
the preparation of the first plans by Messrs. W. 

Woodward and Walter Emden, the Office of Woods 
and Forests required the hotel company to carry out, through 
their own architects, the exterior design of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., representing the advisory committee of which 
he was a member, along with Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir 
John Taylor, and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. The founda- 
tions of the hotel are цой. below the street level; and this 
affords space for three floors of practical utility, including 
handsome Turkish. Russian, and other baths, which are 
approached by a lift from every floor. In the basement is 
a grill-room, with spacious lounges attached. includin one for 
the special use of smokers. In close proximity is the 
kitchen, with all modern accessories. Twe billiard-rooms 
are also provided on this floor. The ground-floor is reached 
by the two entrances from the Quadrant and Piccadilly 
respectively. Here are the circular fover next the Quadrant 
entrance; the large entrance-hal adjoining Piccadilly, and 
the grand Bunge. which connects them both, in the French 
Renaissance style. Four staircases lead to the upper part 
of the building, so that ample provision is made for escape 


Cty, Se 


CARDIFF Guardians Building Committee on Friday discussed 
the revised plans of the new laundry accommodation at the 
Cardiff Workhouse, submitted by Mr. Seward, architect. A 
previous scheme had been kud before the committee costing 
about 46,000, and the architect gave И as his opinion that 
the alteration necessary could be made at a cost of 21,000. 
It was thought, however, that a working margin should be 
allowed. and this sum was increased to 44,230. The 
machinery, fittings, and engines were estimated to cost 7650. 
A further plan for extensions at Ely for a children’s hospital 
to cost 4800 were also considered, and the committee 
decided to recommend both schemes to the Board for adop- 


tion, 


THe completion of the work of restoring Holy. Trinity 
Church, Hull, was marked on Sunday morning by a special 
service attended by the corporation, Some time ago it was 
found that the foundation of the massive tower Were in- 
secure, and that the piers of the nave were being forced 
out of the perpendicular. — Investigation. showed. that the 
tower rested on four rafts of oak, which had been reduced 
to a state of powder, and that the piles supporting the nave 
piers were also completely decayed. The work of restora- 
tion was carried out by Messrs. Thompson and Sons, of 
Peterborough, after Mr. J. S. Brodrick (York diocesan sur- 
vevor), had consulted with Mr. Francis Fox. А foundation 
of concrete and girders was substituted for the decaved 
timber under the tower, and the weight to be supported while 
the change was being made was said to be nearly 3,000 
tons. Concrete and blue Staffordshire bricks were used for 


the support of the nave piers. 


THE new St. James’s Hall, Great Portland Street, W., which 
was opened on the 25th ult., is in the English Renaissance 
stvle, freely treated. The exterior is of red brick, with 
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Portland stone facings. The ground floor will be occupied 
as a pianoforte show-room, beneath which there will be a 
restaurant. Above the show-room is the concert-hall. 
Though the hall will seat over 1,000 people, it has been 
designed with the object of giving the greatest possible 
comfort to those present, rather than to crowd the building 
unduly. Messrs. Joseph and Smithem are the architects of the 
building, and Mr. A. Blomfield Jackson was called in 
as consulting architect to advise as to the general details of 
the interior. The hall has only one gallery, the raised seats 
at the end facing the orchestra affording considerable accom- 
modation, so that 500 people altogether can be seated in the 
gallery. Though the hall will enly hold about half as many 
people as the old St. James's Hall, that will be because 
people used to be rather uncomfortably crowded together at 
the back of the building in Piccadilly. The mahogany 
dado and the biscuit-coloured walls, with their white plaster 
enrichments, and the copper electric light pendants and other 
fittings, are items in the decorations. The staircases are 
of concrete, enriched with marble in places. The . rchestra 
is at the opposite end to the main entrance in Great Port- 
land Street, the organ pipes being on either side of it. The 
heating and ventilation have been carried out on ‘he most 
up-to-date principles. Hot air will be driven by means of 
fans into openings in the walls, and the foul air expelled 
by other ventilating shafts. The windows are double, with 
the object of keeping out noise; and it is hoped that with 
this ventilation svstem it will not be necessary to open the 
windows during concerts. To add to the natural acoustic 
properties, the floor of the hall is “raked,” and under this 
sloping flooring there is a space to give the necessary 
resonance. The building has cost £, 100,000—Messrs. Perry 
Bros. being the builders. 


Turcnan LODGE, where Mr. Arthur Sassoon has so often 

entertained the King, and which has for so many vears stood 

alone in the Valley of the Spev, a few miles below Gran- 

town, has now to share the privilege of position in this 

delightful part of the Highlands —celebrated alike for grouse 

and salmon— with Dalehroy, a mansion recently erected by 

Мг. б. Е. MeCorquodale within a short distance of the old 

residence which he for many years occupied during the sal- 

mon season.  Dalchrov, the erection of which required some 
two vears, and about £40,000, is situated on the Cromdale 
Hills, about a mile and a half from Advie station, and com- 

mands the most picturesque view in the whole Vallev of the 
Spey. Some few frequenters of this wild country who had 
visited it year after vear without witnessing any change have 
expressed the opinion that the new building is an intrusion 
upon the landscape whose beauty they knew so well, but 

this was to be expected— as where not ?—though wider is 
the converse Opimon that the handsome stone structure, peep- 

ing as it does from the tree-clad hills on the northern bank 
of the river, add to the picturesqueness of the scene, The 
building is in what may be termed the “domestice baronial” 
stvle, lighter than the baronial castle of feudal times, but the 
large, rough-faced stones peculiar to the country give the 
idea of a stronghold, while a castellated tower completes the 
effect, on which Mr. MeCorquodale is to be congratulated. 
The house is planned with a large central entrance-hall, from 
which the reception rooms open on each side, and from the 
end of which a handsome oak staircase ascends to the 
spacious landing of the bedroom floor, the offices: being 
reached by a corridor approached from underneath the stairs. 
The whole of the woodwork in the family portion of the 
residence is of oak (wax-polisbed), the greater part of the 
walls, and some of the ceilings being panelled. The light- 
ing is by electricity throughout, and the house is fitted with 
hot-water radiators, arranged so as to keep the building 
aired when the family is not in. residence. A good water 
supply, reaching the house by gravitation, is obtained from 
the springs in the hills at the rear, and the mansion is speci- 
ally well fitted with baths, wash-basins, and other sanitary 
arrangements. The sewage disposal is through chambers 
specially constructed to retain all solid matter, which is then 
treated with drv earth for use as manure. the effluent being 
drained off by a sistem of. sub-irrigation. Following the 
practice common in Scotland for the divers trades to he 
separately contracted for, the professional work at Dalehrov 
was entrusted to separate firms. The architects were Messrs. 
A. Maitland and Sons, of Tain, N.B.; Mr. R. A. Smith, of 
Palace Chambers. Westminster, was consulting engineer for 
the electric installation; and the water services, sanitary 
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arrangements, and hot-water heating apparatus were carried 
out to the plans and specifications of Messrs. Mark H. Judge 
and Sons, of 7, Pall Mall. | 


ж 
JOTTINGS. | 


DEATHS are announced of Mr. Frederick Todd, F.R.I.B.A. 
(76), of 34, Essex Street, W.C., and Oxford Road, Kil. 
burn ; Mr. John Mallinson, engineer and survevor to Skipton 
Urban Council; Mr. Benjamin Howarth Thwaite (53) (of 
Thwaite and Thorpe, Westminster, engineers); and Mr. 
Augustus Walford Weedon, R.I. (69), of Carlton Chambers, 
West Hampstead, N.W., who—from 1886 till 1899—was 
instructor in water-colours at the Architectural Association. 


A STAINED-GLASS window—from the design of the late Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, R.A.—is to be executed for Holy Trinity 


Church, Kensington Gore, W., at a cost of £1,000. A 
memorial window, erected over the tomb of Edward 


Colston, philanthropist and benefactor, was unveiled in All 
Saints’ Church, Bristol (his native city), on Sunday. Edward 
Colston's motto, "Go thou and do likewise," furnishes the 
motive of the design. The central figure, “Love,” expresses 
his attitude towards bis fellow creatures. "The two outside 
hgures, “Enterprise” and “Industry,” svmbolise the sources 
of his success as a merchant, while the remaining two. 
"Education" and “ Beneficence," on either side of “Love,” 
commemorate his gifts of schools and almhouses to the city. 
The angels in the tracery express the rejoicing of heaven 
over those who hearken to the words of the great Teacher, 
and when they hear of merciful and benevolent acis go and 
do likewise. The window was designed and executed by 
Mr. Henry Holiday. 

* 


TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. R. Hall, architect, Bangor, the 
“ Boyle” system of natural ventilation, embracing the latest 
patent “air-pump” ventilators, has been applied to St. Mary's 
School, Bangor. 


Tue constructional steel-work has been supplied and fixed, 
and the concrete reinforced floors and wood blocks are now 
being laid, to the new schools in Clarence Road, Derby, by 
Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, Manchester. 


ST. Paur's CHURCH, Grimsby, is being ventilated by means 
of Shorland's patent concealed roof ventilators, and special 
inlet panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. Н. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. NORTON AND (GREGORY, of Castle Lane, Bucking- 
ham Gate, S.W., have taken over the business hitherto con- 
ducted by the Central Drawing Office Company, Limited, at 
30, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, which will be continued as a 
branch office at that address under the name of Norton and 
Gregory’s Central Drawing Office, Glasgow, Ltd. 


MESSRS. WARING AND GILLOow, I.TD., have been commis 
sioned to ‘decorate and furnish the rooms of the Royal 
Pavilion at the Franco-British Exhibition, which is to be 
used in connection with Roval.visits, and on other ver 
special occasions. The rooms consist of a dining-room, the 
(Queen's sitting-room, and a lounge, in addition to which 
there are a classic entrance-hall, and an atrium. The design 
for the dining-room is in the Georgian style, with panelling 
in green and white, and drops of carved ornament in the 
Grinling Gibbons taste, and a heavily moulded ceiling. 
The finely-formed furniture will be in massive walnut of the 
period. Louis Seize is the refined and elegant style adopted 
for the Queen’s sitting-room, which is to be panelled in grey 
and white woodwork, relieved with mirrors and tapestry 
panels. The fine French-gilt furniture is covered in tapestry. 
As the lounge faces due south, it requires a very cool treat- 
ment, and this will be attained by means of а decorative 
tresselage, somewhat of an 18th century French character, 
with green chairs and settees to match. All the rooms will 
have identically the same kind of carpet—a rich moss-green 
velvet pile—which will lend itself to the different treatments. 
and at the same time ensure unity of artistic effect. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held in 
London on the 25th, 26th, 27th,29th, 3oth June; 2nd and 3rd July, 1908. 


Applications, accompanied by Testimonies of Study and necessary 
fees, must be sent in on or before tbe 23rd May, 1908, addressed to 


the undersigned. 
IAN MAcALISTER, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, Secre.ary, R.I.B.A. 


London, W. 
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INSP.RATION AND TRADITION. 


HE interesting notes on “Sources of Inspiration т 
Modern Art," which Mr. A. 5. Dixon, M.A., read 
before the Art Workers’ Guild some time since—and 

just now published in the K.I.B.A. Journal—indicate an 
aspiration for a universal appreciation of art, and a wide 
spread production of it. We do not ourselves indulge any 
hope in this possibiltv. We imagine that though a sort of 
tradition may be created which impels the production of 
things more or less artistic, it is only amongst a Comparative 
few that art is appreciated for its own sake. We may take 
the instance of the quaint and interesting and often artistic 
cutting we find traditional in the making of old carts and 
wagons. It is still practised as a tradition, but we cannot 
believe that those wheelwrights who still follow the old 
patterns experience any real sense of the art of it. Very 
different is the feeling which induces an architect to adopt it 


as a motif in his work, and if the craftsman felt its value 


in the same way he would doubtless carry it forward to 
fresh developments. This point as to the unconscious pro- 
duction of artistic work has not, perhaps, been very much 
dwelt upon, but we believe it explains the existence of a 
vast quantity of beautiful work in past times. But though 
we doubt the possibility of implanting an artistic instinct 
in vast masses of humanity, such as shall awaken their 
pleasure in forms of art, we may, perhaps, gradually build 
up a tradition through those few who have the instinct, 
which will serve to make more universal the production. of 
artistic things. The present day tradition for a chair or 
à cottage or a clock is a miserable product of the nineteenth 
century, whereas in the 18th century, the 17th century, and 
the 16th century, we had traditions which filled the country 
with Georgian, Jacobean, and Tudor houses and cottages 
and furniture. How to get back a decent working tradition 
is the practical issue before us to-day. And it is quite 
obvious that unless we very largely settle down to a style. 
we shall be a long time getting it, even if we get it at all. 
When the average builder gets to believe in horizontal lines 
a little more, and in solid simplicity instead of flimsy 
elaboration, he will be on the right road to a tradition 
which will give him more art and better building at less 
vost. But at present his beliefs are wrong, and surely we 
may sav the same of most of those who emplov builders 
or architects? If they are not equally pleased with good or 
bad architecture, they probably incline rather to the poor 
stuff which has been created by no instinctive knowledge 
of art whatever. No great things will be done. it seems to 
us, without some self abnegation. If the modern architect 
thought less of writing his own individuality over his pro- 
ductions for advertisement sake, he would probably do better 
and in the end gain some individuality of real character. 
The sources of inspiration in modern art Mr. Dixon places 
as (1) the study of history from an evolutionary point of 
view ; (2) the study of nature: (3) the growth of democratic 
feeling, and (4) theologv. None of these things have in- 
fluenced modern art in the deep and valuable sense that 
religion did in the Middle Ages, we suppose. And if we 
тау judge from what we can make out of what is happening 
to-day, we are all too insincere, too affected, and too 
flippant to produce any great and abiding art. 

ж 

ToRQUAY's electric generating station is to be altered at a 
cost of about £3,500. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY.—II. 


F the object of hanging the designs for the London County 
Hall were to impress architects more favourably in re- 
gard to the accepted one, it would have been fairly well 

achieved. Some of those from which we hoped the best 
cannot be said to make a very brave show. That by Mr. 
Wm. Flockhart, which centres the west wall (1747) on tbe 
line, is shown in a somewhat rough but vigorous monochrome 
drawing. The centre of the river front here shown is marked 
bv an open colonnade, flanked by two domed pavilions, and 
this Ionic order is to a much smaller scale than the composite 
order which marks the end pavilions and the whole of the 
Westminster Bridge front. This is not a very happy circum- 
stance to begin with. But the worst part of the design 1s 
that there is no central dominating feature, nor, indeed, any 
particular dominance at all. — We cannot think tbat this 
design gains in perspective representation. Mr. Stanley 
Hamp's design, which is hung below (1748), has a better 
preserved scale, though we question if in this case whether 
the dominance of the central dome and its flanking towers 
is not too great. At all events, it has the effect of distin- 
guishing the whole as an important public building. Another 
design which has lost immensely in its pictorial representa- 
tion is Mr. Lutyens’ (1750). A very dull monochrome view 
illustrates this in its least effective way, and really emphasises 
the fact that such a building cannot be quite satisfactory 
without some dominating and commanding feature. ‘The two 
domed towers, though costly and large, do not satisfactorily 
accentuate the design. They may be relegated to the position 
of architectural show without much justification from а 
practical point of view, and yet, as a matter of “show,” they 
are surely wrong. The view really appears out of drawing, 
and is certainly not impressive. One thing is emphatically 
proved by this exhibit, and that is the futility of a small 
order perched at the top of a great building, with a cornice 
proportionate to itself, and not to the building as a whole 

In a very telling water-colour view (in tones of gorgeous 
purple and gold), Messrs. Russell and Cooper illustrate their 
design. This, again, is a disappointment in perspective, for 
the order looks quite inadequate, and there is some mono- 
tony about the front which we think ought to have been 
avoided. At the saine time the central tower is built up 
on fine lines, and would have had a most impressive and 
telling effect. Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’ clever рей 
view of the centre of their design (1755) is not quite con- 
vincing as to its quality, for there is too much of the effect of 
the building-up a pack of cards about it. The loggia in the 
centre 15 too sadly overweighted by the mass of pedestal 
arrangement behind it. ‘Messrs. Nicholson and Corlette, in 
à disagreeable tinted view, illustrate their design, which we 
can only characterise as a nightmare. Such a sky outline 
we may be thankful to have been preserved from. 

The mighty vigour of Mr. Scott's design (1743) is certainly 
something to be grateful for. But this great unbroken mass 
is not an hotel de ville; it is more suitable for a brewer's 
warehouse. Тһе want of scale appears to us sadly marked. 
Note the tiny windows, the bald, steep gables below-—a 
front with such a cornice (is it ı5ft. deep?). and the loggia 
columns like thin wooden poles! Mr. A. W. S. Cross has 
exercised a wise reticence in his elevation 1744 (accompanied 
very happily by key-plans). Тһе dome looks terribly over- 
powering, and the attic storeys detract much from the quality 
of the design. Mr. E. T. Hall. in his coloured view (1742) 
is perhaps the nearest to * sweet reasonableness," but we must 
say it is a design which leaves us cold. Messrs. Treadwell 
and Martin show too utilitarian a feeling in their design 
(1740). and though the accentuation of parts is not unpleas- 
ing, the design lacks distinction. Mr. Wm. Haywood has 
a small pen view (1739) of a design of the face-without-a- 
nose tvpe; perhaps the best that can be said is that it is 
fairly good. ‘Messrs. Cressey and Keighlev (1738), in a lofty 
Tudor pile, with six towers with square tops, have certainly 
not earned a place of any note in the competition. Mr. 
Washington Browne shows a flatly tinted view (1751), illus- 
trating a somewhat stately if dull type. Неге again the order 
is much overweighted. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, т a pen 
sketch (1754). gives suggestions of the well-piled-up centre 
which he created for his design. There is doubtless a cer- 
tain grandeur about all this, if 1t be done with refinement 


and qualitv. 
Messrs. Warwick and Hall's many-featured design is 
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shown in a dull pen perspective (1752). Finally, Mr. Frank 
Atkinson makes the bravest show of all in the fine quality 
of his drawings (Nos. 1756 and 1760), the one a curiously 
conventional view, intercepted by details, and the other a 
fine half-inch scale detail of members’ entrance. The design 
would certainly have had a good deal of quality about it, 
with perhaps a little more reticence—and the towers com- 
pleted—the reticence shown in the square finish of tower and 
pavilions is not entrancing. We have come to the end of 
our time and space this week. 


ж 
‘NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. ' 
E call our readers’ attention to the fact that 
Mr. Duveen has appointed an architect for 
the additions to the "Tate Gallery, and that 
this is not Mr. Sydney R. J. Smith, the architect 
of the existing building. — We ought to assume that 


the architect appointed, whoever he may be, did not accept 
the commission without in some way making it clear to 
his own conscience that there was no possible chance of Mr. 
Smith being given the work! As a matter of professional 
etiquette, probably this point will be made clear bv the 
Standing Committee of Professional Practice at the Roval 
Institute of British Architects. Our readers should note Mr. 
Smith's letter in this issue. 


IT will be seen that Prof, Beresford Pite has drawn the special 
attention of the Architectural Association to the International 
Art Congress which is to be held in London in the first 
week in August. The methods of teaching drawing, to be 
illustrated by 25 nations at this congress, must make a strong 
appeal to us all. Mr. Pite may very well ask what we get 
for the teaching of drawing which is bestowed upon six 
million children in this country, and also why a drawing of a 
three-inch moulding may not be as well done bv a carpenter 
as an architect. The Professor also asked why was music 
a university subject, and not drawing. 


Mr, J. J. STEVENSON was one of the makers of our best 
modern architecture, and his great ability in the so-called 
Queen Anne revival was widely acknowledged. Whether 
his work was to be counted as amongst the most finally dis- 
tinguished or not, it must have had some influence on con- 
temporary work of a beneficial kind, and notwithstanding 
the changes 1n fashion which occurred since his first noticeable 
successes, we find ourselves still in sympathy with much that 
he has done. His Red House at Bayswater Hill may still 
be looked upon with interest. He died at the age of 76 
in London, on May 5. He was a clever writer, as his book 
on house architecture and his several papers testified. Be- 
sides several mansions and smaller houses, he designed 
successfully some ships’ interiors, restored the fine College 
of St. John at Cambridge, and built other public works 
there. 


On Friday last, Mr. Claude Нах asked what answer the 
Home Secretary had advised the King to give to the memo- 
rial presented to his Majestv on Februarv 20, as to the 
work connected with the national memorial to Queen Vic- 
toria being entrusted to foreigners in England and abroad. 
Mr. Gladstone replied: The answer I have to give is that I 
have, by the King's command, given careful consideration 
to the praver of the petition, but regret that 1 have been 
unable to advise his Majesty to take any action in the matter. 
On such occasions as this the choice of workmen and the 
method of carrying out the work are invariably left in the 
hands of the sculptor entrusted with its execution, and in 
this case his reasons for having the hard Sicilian marble, 
which was chosen for the central portion of the Queen Vic- 
toria memorial in order to ensure as much resistance as pos- 
sible to the London climate, worked at the quarries at Car- 
rara, appear to me to be conclusive. In the first place, this 
plan has afforded an opportunity of securing in the rough the 
most suitable and enduring material, free from all flaws and 
defects. Secondly, it has ensured a better result bv the em- 
plovment of men accustomed from their bovhood to the work- 
ing of extremely hard marble such as that selected. Thirdly 
it has saved the great expense of importing over r,ooo tons 
of raw material. which, in the course of working, would have 
had to be discarded owing to the discovery of defects. I 
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may add that the granite for the steps and paving of the 
central portion of the memorial, as well as all the surrounding 
architectural work, is being carried out by British workmen. 


SIR С. ROBERTSON, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
asked the Prime Minister if he would consider the 
desirability of creating a Minister of Fine Arts, to be in 
charge either of a separate department with an expert 
advisory board or to hold the position, in conjunction with 
other duties, such as those of the Chief Commissioner oí 
Works. Mr. Asquith replied:—I think that the duties to 
which my hon. friend refers, so far as the State can usefully 
undertake them, are adequately discharged by the First 
Commissioner of Works. The creation of a new office 
would, in my opinion, be of doubtful advantage, and would 
lead to an undoubted increase of expense. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday the First Com- 
missioner of Works explained the proposals of the Public 
Offices Sites (Extension) Bill, by means of which the Govern- 
ment hope to re-house some of the State Departments and at 
the same time beautify Westminster. The newly-finished 
block of offices at the corner of Whitehall and Great George 
Street will be carried along to Storey’s Gate—abolishing 
Delahav Street in the process—as far as St. James's Park, 
in accordance with the completion of Mr. Brydons scheme. 
In the buildings that will be erected on this site a new hom: 
will be found for the Board of Trade and either the Office 
of Works or the Board of Agriculture. "This will involve the 
destruction of the Institute of Civil Engineers—of which the 
price has been settled by friendly negotiations—and its те 
building elsewhere. Prince's Street, the thoroughfare leading 
from Storey's Gate to Westminster Hospital, will also be 
‘widened. The money for this scheme, £600,000, will lx 
defraved out of the realised surplus of 1907-8, as provided 
for in the Finance Bill. The Patent Office is also to te 
enlarged, and the recruiting station of St. George's Barracks 
will be removed to Old Scotland Yard. The Bill, after some 
discussion and a division, was referred to a Select Com: 
mittee. 


On Tuesday the Housing and Town Planning Bill was read 
a second time in the Commons. 


As illustrating the incapacity of ‘very capable people, we 
тау call attention to the statement in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday to the following effect: “И hon. members motored 
or rode from the House towards Chelsea along the Bucking- 
ham Palace Road they would see what he believed would be. 
when finished, the handsomest railway station in London. 
Along the Western side of Victoria Station was a red brick 
and Portland stone wall which was a credit to the railway 
company and a delight to the passer-by. That was the 
result of a conference between the county conncil and the 
railway directors." Now, is it really not remarkable to hear 
a Cabinet Minister make such a statement, for the instincts o! 
Cabinet Ministers do not necessarily lay in the direction of 
the fine art of architecture? But, unfortunately, а good manv 
people take such a statement for gospel, and they easily 
come to believe that Victoria Station is a piece of fine 
architectural art! 


AT the Coventry City Council meeting on the sth inst., the 
subject of the proposed municipal buildings came up on à 
report as to the action of the Local Government Board in 
deprecating the erection of shops on the vacant Earl Street 
site, and. Alderman Drinkwater moved a resolution to refer 
the question back to the General Works Committee, with sug- 
gestions for the preparation of a scheme for municipal build- 
ings, including a town hall and council chamber, so as to be 
capable of being undertaken in sections. He said it was 
fortunate the council did not act on the Local Government 
Board's suggestion and spend ооо on the preparation of 
drawings and bill of quantities, for the shops scheme had 
been practically overthrown. Ап amendment, stipulatinz 
that the General Works Committee should bring up their 
report within two months, was carried, and with this adi 


tion the resolution went through. 


Tre Finance Committee of the Devonport Town Counril 
report the following resolution passed at the last council 
meeting; —^ Resolved that it be an instruction to the Finance 
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THE Hungarian Exhibition will be quite amongst the best of 
those held at Earl's Court. It was opened on Saturday last 
by the Lord Mayor, Sir John Bell. At the luncheon, in 
acknowledging the Lord Mayor's toast, “Success to the Hun- 
garian Exhibition,” Count Mensdorf, Austrian Ambassador, 
said that, although the Hungarian Government was not 
officially responsible for the exhibits, three heads of depart- 
ments had been deputed to give, and had given, their strongest 
support to the exhibition, with the result that the products 
of the country were thoroughly represented both commercially 


and artistically. 


Committee to draw schemes with estimated cost to the rates 
for the erection of new municipal buildings upon the glebe 
land site and the St. Budeaux site already bought for the 

urpose, and report to the council" The committee de- 
cided that the matter be referred to a sub-committee. 


ON the 11th inst. the foundation-stone was laid of a huge 
building which will dominate the frontage line of Liverpool 
to the Mersey in a way which it appears to us will be little 
short of disastrous, from an architectural point of view. This 
new building for the Royal Liver Society is to be nearly 3ooft. 
long, and rises to a height of 146ft. at the main cornice, 
whilst above this are two attic storevs, and at either end of 
the building domed pavilions rising higher still, and behind 
these are turretted towers 2goft. high. The effect of the 
whole building is not without a certain dignity and breadth, 
and architecturally it is far superior to most commercial 
buildings even of the better class, but we cannot help think- 
ing it is a great mistake on the part of the authorities to 
allow such a huge structure to occupy such a site. Mr. 
Aubrey Thomas is the architect, and it is stated that the 
building will cost a quarter of a million. 


———— 


THE 93rd anniversary dinner in connection with the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution was held on the 6th inst. at 
the Hotel (Metropole. Sir Hubert von Herkomer presided, 
and the company included Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Mr. H. 
W. B. Davis, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. W. W. Ouless, 
Mr. George Frampton, Мг. David Murray, Mr. Yeames, Dr. 
Farquharson, Colonel Lockwood, M.P., Mr. W. E. B. 
Priestley, M.P., Sir E. Waterlow, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. 
Alfred East, Sir W. Richmond, Mr. Arthur S. Cope (hon. 
secretary), Sir Aston Webb (treasurer), and Mr. Douglas G. 
Н. Gordon (secretary). Тһе Chairman, in proposing the 
THE difficulties which exist in dealing with by-laws is illus- | TS of the evening, said that the artist was one of the great 
trated in a report of the Shoreham Council meeting in the moral forces of the world. Тһе artist had a harder fight at 
"Sussex Daily News.” The question of the Shoreham Urban the present day than at any other in the memory of living 
Council's powers in regard to plans for buildings was dis- | ПАП. The causes for this were two-fold. In the ee place, 
cussed at some length. The point was raised by Mr. A. the status both of art and of the artist had been raised in a 
Chubb on the report of the surveyor, who mentioned that an | Mar ked degree. In the second place, money ‚had been 
addition was being made to premises in Lower Road without | Piloted into channels 10 which the modern artist had no 
the plans having been submitted to the council. Mr. Nye E EU. plain English, he had been shut out by the 
added that the council had no right to demand plans in gambling in Old Masters. It was monstrous that their work 
respect of old buildings. Mr. Chubb thought the time had | Should have become the plaything of the auction-room, and 
arrived when there should be a clear understanding on this sul) More monstrous that the sums spe nt in this game should 
matter. He moved that it be an instruction to the Works | $0 Seriously have diverted the money which—in part, at least 
Committee to report fully to the council às to the principles belonged to the living artist. During the evening Sir Aston 
upon which they administer the building by-laws in regard Webb read a list of donations in connection with the dinner 
to old buildings, and to give references to the sections of the | 2MOUNting to 62,789. 

Public Health Acts upon which such administration is based. 
To say the council could not demand plans, he said, was too 
ridiculous, and there was never any trouble about it until 
three years ago, when this new doctrine was introduced by 
the council themselves. The present unequal treatment by 
which some people were compelled to have plans approved 
and others not, was unfair to the public. Mr. J. Longstaff 
seconded the resolution. The council, he said, should serve 
all alike. ¡Major Gates thought the resolution asked too much 
of the committee. Each case must be dealt with on its merits, 
and, if necessary, legal opinion obtained. The clerk (Mr. 
Harold Brown) explained that the council had no building 
by-laws for old buildings. The only powers they had were 
in regard to new buildings, new streets, etc. The whole 
thing turned upon the distinction between old and new build- 
ings, and the definition was capable of so many complira- 
tions that each case must be dealt with on its merits. 
Wherever possible plans were obtained, but when people 
knew in certain cases they were not obliged to send in plans, 
and did not send them in, there was no power to compel 
them. .Тһе resolution was defeated bv six votes to five, but 
the council at once adopted a proposal of Mr. H. Hackett 
that the clerk should present to the next council meeting the 
bv-laws relating to old buildings. 


THE Board of Education has set apart, for the large inter- 
national exhibition auxiliary to the Drawing Congress, five 
galleries in the new buildings adjacent to the Roval College 
of Art, which itself was seen to be quite inadequate for the 
purpose. Thirty-seven countries have now intimated their 
intention to take part in the exhibition or the congress. The 
last congress, at Berne, represented 22. Ап important ех-. 
hibit, unexpected up to the last moment, will be that of the 


Ecole des Beaux Arts. | 


M. ANDREADES, а professor at the Universitv of Athens, has 
been lecturing in the Hellenic capifal on the Emperors of 
Byzantium and their profuse expenditure on the construction 
of churches and monasteries, in the maintenance of their 
legions of mercenaries, and the cost of representing the 
Empire in foreign countries. The monasteries and churches 
were as expensive to keep up as fortresses. The Church 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople, says the “Glasgow Herald,” 
cost to build the fabulous sum of 300,000 gold lires, equal 
to 394,000,000f., which in the present day would be equiva- 
lent to Z,60,000,000! After the taking of Constantinople 
the Crusaders guaranteed their Emperor, Baudouin, a daily 
sum of 30,000 gold pieces. The total annual revenue of 
the Byzantine Empire was estimated bv M. Andreadés at an 
amount which would now be of the value of not less than 
£,140,000,000. Some of the Emperors left, at their death, 
more than £,40,000,000 each. It was the golden age of 
Byzantium ; but it came to an end when the successors of 
Michael Paléologue deprived the country of fleet and armv 
and paved the way for the Byzantine debacle. 


THE “Times” says that when, on the 24th of this month, his 
Majesty the King, accompanied bv President Fallieres, 
attends the Franco-British Exhibition, the public will find 
themselves in presence of by far the finest collection of works 
of art, French and British, that has ever been brought to- 
gether in this country. The building itself will doubtless 
be held to be attractive enough from the popular point of 
view, as such things go, however it mav strike the eve of 
the purist. ‘Exhibition architecture is architecture 54! 
generis, and. M. Martello, who is responsible for it, has 
worked under M. Toudoire, the designer of a good many 
other of the Exhibition buildings, and known to (ame as 
the architect of the P.L.M. Railway and of the beautiful 
terminus of the Gare de Lyon. The Palace of Fine Arts, 
which is situated to the south of the Stdium, measures 330ft. 
by 2osft.; the right half is allotted to Great Britain and the 
left to France. The chief decorator of the French section 
A G. Guillaumeron, and of the British, Messrs. White, 
llom. 


WHAT was described as “the last remnant of the residential 
days of the City of London ” came to auction on Wednesday, 
at Tokenhouse Yard, in the shape of No. 4, Crosby Square. 
The garden once formed a portion of the grounds of Crosby 
Hall. The auctioneer suggested that the old building might 
be left alone, and the rest of the site utilised for the putting- 
up of a new range of offices. Alternately, he remarked, 
No. 4, Crosby Square, might be razed to the ground, and 
the site dealt with as whole. For the entire property, repre 
senting 4,380 superficial feet, the tenure being freehold, an 
opening bid of £26,000 was forthcoming. The figure was 
ultimately carried up to £36,500, at which a sale was 
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declared. This represents something over £8 a foot. ln 
the course of the auction, it was mentioned that the site 
of Crosby Hall itself was disposed of at £24 a foot. 


THE Bishop of Bath and Wells makes an appeal on behalf 
of the Glastonbury Abbey Purchase Fund. He says the first 
duty of the trustees will be to provide for the preservation of 
these historic ruins from further decay. From a report made 
by Mr. Caroe, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
it appears that a further sum of at least £1,500 will be re- 
quired for this purpose, and to secure that this spot, hallowed 
by sacred memories, shall hereafter be reverently cared for. 
At the same time, it is desired to do nothing which shall 
in any way hinder such access to the abbey as the public 
have hitherto enjoyed. Towards the required sum about 
£25,000 has already been given or promised, but more than 
255,000 is still wanted, besides the £1,500 required under 
Mr. Caroe's report. 


The T-Square Club concert, in aid of the funds of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, will be held in the Kings 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Wednesday, June 3, at 
8.15 p.m. Tickets, price 5s. and 2s. 6d., can be had from 
the librarian of the R.I.B.A.. the secretary of the Architec- 
tural Association, the Society of Architects, and from Mr. 
W. J. H. Leverton, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, who 15 
arranging the concert. A dinner will take place the same 
evening at 6.30; tickets 4s. 


IT is stated that Messrs. S. Pearson and Son will probably 
get the contract for boring the syphon under the Макі 
River in the Catshills. The tender was £662,720, as against 
the engineers’ estimate of over 7,800,000. 


— MM — 


THE annual meeting of members of the Institute of Plumbers, 
Limited, following the yearly conference, was held at Black- 
pool on Monday. Mr. W. Challener, of Blackpool, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. The President, in his address, 
referred to anomalous differences between the by-laws of 
various local authorities, and said he did not see why a set 
of by-laws which was good enough for ane town should not 
apply all round. He proceeded to refer to the training of 
apprentices, and said they had rather discarded the old 
idea of seven years’ apprenticeships, and wanted boys to go 
to school until they were fifteen or sixteen years of ago. One 
of the conditions of the new indenture was that the bovs 
should attend a technical school and pass qualifying exami- 
nations at different periods. In Manchester day classes had 
been established, and employers were allowing certain of their 
apprentices to attend them one day per week, just as they 
went to work, in order to take advantage of the magnificent 
school which Manchester had organised. That could not be 
done everywhere, but it showed the feeling of the members 
of the institute. Their idea was to promote the higher educa- 
tion of their young people. 


x 
COMPLTITIUNS. 


UR readers should lose no time if thev want to send 

( in plans for а new plain church, advertised for оп 

Wednesday. The drawings are to be in by May 28. 

The best plan, zu the committee's judgment, will оз awarded 

two guineas. But the best or any is not necessarily 

accepted! What сап all this lead up to? Is the successful 

and daring competitor to get the job? It is to be a plain 

church. but must have а tower. It is for Gorseinon, and to 

hold 600 persons. Apply Vicar, Pontardulais. There vou 
are! Country papers please copy. 


Now the Cardiff Intermediate Boys’ School competition is 
over, the committee find they cannot possibly get what they 
want for the limit fixed, viz., 410,000. So the amount is to 
be raised to 412.000. It is a most unfortunate and often a 
most unfair thing in competitions that it is left to the com- 
petitor to discover the impossibility of working to the amount 
fixed. 


New offices for the Cornwall County Council are to be 
erected near the railway station at Truro, and it 3s probable 
that competitive designs will be invited. 
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THE Eastbourne 'Guardians on Friday passed the report of 
the Building Committee, which included recommendations 
for a new workhouse, the estimated cost of which is £36,000. 
The whole cost of the building was not to exceed £50 per 
bed for the house and 4100 per bed for the infirmary, while 
the plans and specifications were to be so prepared as to 
enable the work to be carried out by easy stages, thereby 
imposing the smallest possible burden upon the poor rates, 
In the event of the Local Government Board accepting their 
recommendations, the committee asked for authority to invite 
competitive designs. 


———*———— 
STOCKPORT SECONDARY GIRLS' SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


HE Education Committee of the Stockport Corporation 
are to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of an important and well-managed competition, in 

which twenty architects took part, and in which, without 
doubt, the best design, both as regards plan and elevation, 
has been placed first. The assessor was Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of London, and the four architects whose 
designs have been placed in order of ment are:—(1) Messrs. 
Spalding and Spalding, of London; (2) Messrs. Cheers and 
smith, of Blackburn and London; (3) Messrs. Appleyard 
and Quiggin, or Liverpool; and (4) Mr. G. H. Brady, of 
Stockport. The site gave competitors a perfectly free 
hand; it is practicallv level, without restrictions as to light, 
and it has a straight frontage to Beech Road on the south 
of about 4ooft.; the east side is approximately 3ooft. long, 
whilst the west, somewhat less, sweeps round with a large 
quadrant bend to the north. The two latter sides are 
bounded bv Beech Grove; the site is, therefore, slightly 
wedge-shaped, with streets on three sides. 

The design placed first attracts attention at once; its 
place of honour is probably due to the working out of the 
block plan. It is the only one of the twenty designs in 
which the buildings are placed on the north side of the site 
parallel to Beech Road; the major portion of ground, there- 
fore,forms an unbroken playground facing south,and protected 
on the north side by the buildings. Whilst many competitors 
have elaborated plans in which svmmetry has been carried 
to the furthest point possible, Messrs. Spalding and Saplding 
have adopted an altogether unsymmetrical grouping, which 
has enabled them to work out an extremelv compact and 
convenient building. "The whole of the rooms are on two 
floors ; the assembly hall in the centre, facing north, and the 
class-rooms also in the centre, in one group, eight out of the 
nine facing south, four on the ground floor and five above. 
The kindergarten department is om the west side, and a 
group of miscellaneous rooms, including cloak-rooms, lava- 
tories, and bicycle room, on the east side. The staircases 
are well placed. "The elevations are both vigorously drawn 
and well designed, the main feature being a clock tower, 
and the large scale detail is evidently the work of a well 
trained and experienced architect. It suggests a public 
building which will in due course be a credit to the town. 
with simple, inexpensive but good detail. | 

The plan placed second (bv Messrs. Cheers and Smith) 
forms a striking contrast to the one just reviewed. The 
buildings are placed somewhat askew on the site towards 
the north. Its essential features are a straight wide 
corridor, 164ft. long, with rooms, including the class rooms, 
in one group facing south, with a central and two side pro 
jections towards the north, between which the corridor has 
direct light, the whole forming a symmetrical composition. 
The plan may be compared to a channel iron with a centrally 
placed assembly hall, бой. by зой. Тһе staircases аге 
well placed at the east and west ends of the corridor. The 
elevations, detail and perspective are a curious but remark 
ably clever and effectively designed and drawn medley 0! 
Gothic feeling and detail, with Tuscan columns and Italian 
cornices finished with Gothic parapets, a mixture of styles 
which with most architects would be a disastrous failure. 
but Messrs. Cheers and Smith's design suggests а building 
one would like to see in brick and stone. 

The design has missed the first place owing to some 
defects. Several important rooms are placed on a second 
floor, and the block plan is not as successful as that of 
Messrs. Spalding and ' Spalding; on the other hand, the 
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corridor has direct light. and the two plas ground entrances 
form cut-off lobbies for octagon w.c. pavilions, a distinctly 


clever feature. 
Messrs. Appleyard and Quiggin, arc hiter ts, of Liverpool, 


They grouped the rooms around an 
oblong quadrangle, 66ft. by 28ft., with a corridor on three 
sides, and the assembly hall on the fourth. The plan is 
distinctly clever and ingenious, but the great length of 
corridor on both floors would, in practice, be found incon- 
venient; moreover, an internal court for a secondary school 
is not desirable. The elevations are not equal in class to 
those of the first and second designs. 

Mr. С. Н. Brady, of Stockport, was placed fourth. The 
buildings are placed on the east side of the site, askew to the 
road. This plan has also an enclosed court, доѓе. Бу 34ft.,with 
corridors which have an awkward number of right angle 
heads, suggesting want of experience in planning. The 
plan is very compact, but the straggPng corridors, internal 
court, and the awkward position of the buildings on the 
site, place the design out of court for practical use. The 
elevations are of no striking merit, 

Messrs. Wrathmell and Blackshaw, also 
tects, have sent in a design of considerable merit, in some 
points not unlike the plan placed first. ‘They would, in the 
writers opinion, be more: entitled. to the fourth place than 
the architect who has been allotted that honour. There 
are no internal areas in this plan. It is somewhat remark- 
able that two designs with internal areas should have been 
placed among the first four. 

Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, of Liverpool, have a plan 
on the corridor system, of notable теги. The buildings are 
placed on the east side of the site, a favourite position with 
the bulk of the competitors. A weak point on the ground 
floor is that the class-rooms are too far apart, owing to the 
desire to obtain a perfectly symmetrical arrangement. The 
plans are effectively drawn, but there is nothing of striking 
merit ап the elevations. 

Messrs. Connon and Chorlev, of Leeds, have broken i 
the site too much by placing the building in too central i 
position; consequently, portion of the playgr round Lus 
north. Messrs. Barker, Ellis and Jones, well-known Man- 
chester architects, have planned а main corridor only 6ft. 
in width, and have not disposed the building on the site in 
the best way possible. ‘Their elevations are not equal in 
merit to other designs which have come from their offices ; 
thev are, in tact, somewhat commonplace and uninteresting. 
Messrs. Russell and Cooper. of London and Hitchin, have 
submitted a very compact plan, practically an oblong, almost 
without projections, with а central corridor, lighted by bor- 
rowed lights, а striking contrast to many plans with large 
projections and ene losed areas. The class rooms. face cast. 
Compared with other straggling plans. this one must be 
classed amongst the best in the exhibition. The elevations 
are distinctly clever, and would have looked well if they 
could have been carried out. 

Messrs. Adshead and Holt, of Manchester, contributed a 
good plan of the ordinary type. The building is shown on 
the block plan. askew to both streets. Mr. А. С. Wilkin- 
son, of Stockport, has submitted one of the best of the local 
designs, undoubtedly as regards elevations, and the plan has 


been carefully worked out. All the class-rooms are on the 
anv ol the 


were placed third. 


Stockport archi- 


first floor, a feature which does not occur on 
other plans. The perspective is also cleverly drawn, and 
and well-trained mind. Messrs. Sankey 


suggests an artistic 
and Cubbon, of Manchester, have their class-rooms oddly 


dispersed over the building. The main corridor is only sit. 
wide. but the sheet of debui and the elevations make up in 
merit. what is wanting in plans. Messrs. Winder and 
Oldham architects, have sent both plans 
most effectively drawn, and 


and elevations of great merit, 
most dangerous com- 


they would probably have been 
petitors of the successful four. but for several blemishes in 


their plans. АП the class-rooms are on the ground floor; 
the ground floor plan is absolutely symmetrical with a central 
main entrance and corridor. with only a small number of 
rooms оп the first floor; but. unfortunately, several im- 
portant rooms are placed in the basement —the gymnasiuin, 
only rift. in height. and the dining-room, which bas com- 
pelled the ground floor corridor to have several levels, with 
steps in inconvenient positions. Tf the basement rooms had 
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been placed on the first floor, this design might have been 
amongst those premiated. 

Mr. С. К. Locke, of Stockport, 
venient distribution of classrooms ; the 
served by a hoist, without a separate kitchen adjoining 1 
on the same level. Mr. Е. Quentery Farmer, of i 
bridge, has also adopted the single corridor vasis for his 
plan: it is obviously the most suitable for this class of 
building. Тһе staircases are well placed, but the half-inch 
detail does not suggest the ability evident in some of the 
other designs submitted. 

Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, is 
always a dangerous competitor, and sends designs notable 
for careful thought and artistically-correct detail. He 
placed his buildings at the east end of the site, and by so 
doing probably missed one of the places of honour. The 
class-rooms are distributed in couples with other rooms 
between them, instead of, as in the first premiated plan, all 
grouped together. There is a main corridor, with two others 
at right angles, formed as in a channel iron, with a central 
principal entrance, which has, however, a pier of the 
assembly hall immediately facing it, inste: id of an opening, 
a blemish which a little further “study could have obviated. 
The elevations are clear, and would have looked well if 
they could have been carried out. The foundations are 
priced at 3d. per cube foot, and the building at 6d., with 
the playgrounds, boundary walls, heating and drains in 
addition; total. £11,000. 

Mr. T. Halliday, of Stockport, has submitted a carefully- 
worked-out plan. but one which could not compete with 
those of more experienced architects. Messrs. Hunt and 
Baldwin, of the same town, have sent an excellent plan, with 
south aspect for all the elass-rooms, and an arrangement 
of the block plan essentiallv different from that adapted 
by the bulk of the competitors. The buildings are parallel 
to Beech Road, leaving ample space for large playgrounds, 
which should, however, have been on the south side of the 
building, so as to be protected on the north side. Mr. С. 
Hartley, another Stockport architect, has an assembly hall 
lighted on two sides, the onlv plan in the exhibition. on 
this system. Four wings with corridors and rooms project 
from it, forming an entirely symmetrical plan, but they cut 
up the site needlessly. This design is well above the merit 


of many of the others. 


has not shown a con- 
dining-room E 


T. SINGTON. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


TATE GALLERY EXTENSION. 
To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR SIR, I wish to express my thanks for the remarks 
made in " Notes on Current Events," іп which vou Xpress 
the hope that I shall carry out the addition to the National 
Gallery of British Arts. and 1 beg to sav that I am informed 
Dy the First Commissioner of H. M. Works that this will 
not be possible, Mr. Duveen having appointed his architect 
со add to the building I designed. 

His architect has not communicated with me at all, al- 
though, had he done so, I should have been very pleased 
to help in any жау. Is this professtonal etiquette? I am 
verv sorrv not to have had a voice in the addition to mv 
work ; there were several points I should have liked to accen- 
tuate 1n the original design. but this is not permitted me. 

I am informed. that plans and specifications. are already 


prepared.—-I am, yours truly, 
SIDNEY К. J. SMITH. 


Mav gth, 1908. 


ж 


WITHIN the next fortnight excavations will be carried out at 
the great Circle of Avebury, between Calne and Marlborough, 
North Wilts, with the object of ascertaining the approximate 
date of its construction, A part of Stonehenge was excavated 
in 19or with definite results, its age heing proved to be about 
B.C. 1700 (the Early Bronze Ань in Britain). The earth- 
works at Avebury consists of a Че: p ditch with the bank on 
the outside (and, therefore, not for defence), enclosing a 
space of 281 acres, within whie h the greater part of the М 


lage of Av ebury now stands. 
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OUR ILLUSTRA:IOSS. 


SCREEN, ST. ELPHIN'S PARISH CHURCH, 
WARRINGTON. 


W. and S. OwEN, Architects. 


Bv the removal of the large organ from its old position at 
the west end of the church to the new position in the north 
transept, the western main doors and two side gallery stair- 
cases have been left exposed to the church. It has been 
under consideration for some time to erect à screen forming 
a vestibule, and to mask the staircase on either side, pro- 
viding at the same time seats for the wardens and church 
officers. The screen measures 3oft. gin, in width, and rises 
to a height of 23ft. The main feature is the central canopy 
over the main door, flanked on either side bv four-stall 
canopies. The screen is being erected by public subscrip- 
tion to the memory of the present rector's late daughter— 
Miss Cicely d'Anvers Willis, the inscription stating this 
being under the central canopy over the main doorway. Our 
illustration is taken from the drawing in the present Roval 
Academy Exhibition. 


THREE SHOPS AT CHORLEY. 


C. Е. A. VovsEv, Architect. 


THE proposed three shops were to have been erected at 
Chorley, in Lancashire, of local stone, with iron casements, 
and hand-made sand-faced tiles. But the executors thought 
they would prefer something cheaper and less economical. 
8 —— 
ACTON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
ACCEPTED DESIGN, 


W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES and J. B. GRIDLEY, Architects. 


IN our notice of the illustration of this building last week 
we gave as the contractors the names of the quantity surveyors, 
which were so stated in the local paper. We are asked also 
to point out that Mr. Raffles is not an F.R.1.B.A. yet, but 
is down for election as a Fellow of the Institute on June 1. 


ж——-- 


THE LATE ANTHONY К L THBRIDGF, 
OF PLYMOUT 


p ен» 


HE remains of this widely-known builder and con- 
tractor in the West country were laid to rest last 
Saturday in the cemetery at Plymouth, the town in 

which he was born in 1837. and died upon the 6th inst. 
The son of a local builders foreman, he was apprenticed 
to his fathers emplover, and with him served his time as 
a plasterer, successively journeyman and builder's foreman 
himself. Some few years later he started business on his 
own account, in conjunction with his brother, John Leth- 
bridge, who, however, died in 1872. aged 54 years. In 
later vear”, and when by the most indomitable energy and 
perseverance he had gained a most extensive connection, he 
took one of his sons into partnership, to whom, when he 
retired from active life some ten years since, he handed 
over the business. Always keenly alive to the interests of 
the town of his birth, he was for several decades a prominent 
member of its Board of Guardians, and always took a keen 
interest in the welfare of the less fortunate of those amongst 
whom he lived. He was also an enthusiastic Freemason, 
and occupied in that body the provincial rank of Grand 
Superintendent of Works. He was twice married, and at 
the age of 71 leaves his second wife, three sons, and two 
daughters to mourn their loss. The funeral was very largely 
attended, and besides members of the family and numerous 
other personal friends, the Masonic body, representing 
various Lodges in the West, were much in evidence. The 
Master Builders’ Society was represented by Mr. J. H. 
Blackhall, and amongst the local contractors or others con- 
nected with building in Devon were Messrs. W. C. Blake, 
A. N. Coles, W. Daniel, Fox Elliott, F. Foot, sen., T. C. 
and J. Harvey, А. J. Heard, Harry Hems, Jonathan Mar- 
shall. J.P.. W. J. Pethick, S. A. Roach, W. Tozel, A. J. 
Osborne, ete. After the conclusion of the service, standing 
at the foot of the open grave, Brother J. Kenton Bond 
delivered an oration, in the course of which he remarked :— 
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"Anthony Lethbridge was a brother in the fullest sense of 
the word. He was one who truly loved his fellow man. 
Although the architect of his own fortunes, and one who 
might naturally have been expected to feel somewhat elated 
at his well-deserved success, yet he was not at all ostentatious 
or assuming in his disposition. On the contrary he was 
always willing and ready to lend a helping hand, or to offer 
Valuable advice to a struggling or less fortunate brother. 
One trait in his character was very noticeable: if any one 
did him a good turn, he never forgot it. It may be truly 
said of him, in the words of our beautiful ritual, that he was 


“one to whom the burdened heart might pour forth its 


sorrows, to whom the distressed nught prefer their suit, 
‘whose heart was guided by justice, and whose hand was 
extended by benevolence,’ ” 
"'Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to Virtue's side.” 

He leaves to his successors a goodly and substantial heri- 
tage, a record of work faithfully and honourably carried out, 
an enduring monument to his own skill, patience, and energy. 

It is probable that no employer in the building trade ever 
passed away more sincerely respected and universally 
esteemed than was 


ANTHONY ROBERT LETHBRIDGE. 
R.I.P. 


ж 
NEW ВОСКУ, 


“ ANALYSIS of Mixed Paints, Colour Pigments, and Vair- 
nishes," by Clifford Dyer Holley, M.S., Ph.D., Professor 
of Industrial Chemistry, joint author of “Paint and Paint 
Products,” and “Paints and their Composition, and E. F. 
Ladd, B.S., Professor of Chemistry. Large 12 mo., хі. + 
238 pages. Well illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley and-Sons, New York; and Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., London, 1908. This admirable book, by 
two well-known American authorities on the subject, enables 
a chemist of ordinary training to take a can of mixed paint, 
to make a complete analysis of it, and provides him with 
sufficient data— derived from a large number of analyses— 
to interpret the results of his own analysis in à rational 
manner, and is a concise work on the analysis of paints and 
paint products. "We are glad to see that Professor Holley 
hopes in the near future to be able to present data of further 
value to chemists investigating varnish, as literature on var- 
nish, and especially varnish analysis, is neither exhaustive nor 
conclusive. The work is more especially commended to ad- 
vanced students, to industrial chemists, and to young paint 
chemists. It contains a vast amount of useful information, 
and is excellently produced. 


FROM the same publishers we have received “ Modern Pig- 
ments and their Vehicles: their properties and uses con- 
sidered mainly from the practical side, and how to make tints 
from them," by Frederick Mavie, formerly editor of * Painting 
and Decorating," author of the “Modern Grainer,” etc. 12 
mo., xi. + 266 pages. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. This, like the 
book noticed above, is one of the first thousand of its first 
edition. It will go far to remove that want of knowledge on 
the part of dealers in and users of painters’ supplies, which 
has made it possible for unscrupulous makers to palm off 
rubbish upon them. The book gives a brief and concise his- 
tory of most pigments useful in painting— the main sources 
of their derivation and supply; their natures and principal 
uses; their good and bad qualities; and, incidentally, the 
best methods of detecting adulteration. It was written for 
the men who sell or use pigments, and who want to know 
chiefly what they сап expect of them, but is also of interest 
and value to many others. 


“Power Gas Producers, their Design and Application," b, 
Philip W. Robson, of the National Gas Engine Co., Ltd., 
some time vice-principal of the Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, with 105 good illustrations. Edward 
Arnold, London, 1908. 10s. 6d. net. in the U.K. This 
eminently practical treatise provides a fairly complete descrip’ 
tion of present practice amongst the principal English makers 
of power gas producers, and traces the connection between 
theory and actual practice which underlies all sound design. 
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‘The scheme adopted, therefore, is to “indicate the theory of 
the subject as at present understood, and then to show how 
that theory is applied more or less by different makers in the 
construction of the gas plants they manufacture, after which 
typical examples of actual installations are described as show- 
ing how power gas is being introduced at the present time.” 
The numerous drawings and diagrams are carefully drawn 
and reproduced in a most creditable manner, and several 


useful translations from French and German papers are 
given. Appendix A deals with coke-oven gas, and Appendix 


B with blast-furnace gas. A book specially for engineers, 
by an engineer, but also for many power users, gas-producer 
designer, factory and insurance inspectors, and others. In 
addition to the productions of his own company, the author 
gives drawings and information concerning those of Tangyes, 
Ltd., The Horsehav Co., Ltd., The Mason Gas Power Co., 
Lid., The Campbell Gas Engine Co., Ltd., W. J. Jenkins 
and Co., Ltd., Mather and Platt, Iad., The Dellwik- 
Fleischer Water Gas Syndicate, etc. Section I. treats. of 
suction-gas producers ; Section И. of pressure plants for non- 
bituminous fuel; and Section. HI. of pressure-producers for 
bituminous coal. A clear and useful work, which will be 


largely used. 


Mr. Е. WaLLis STODDART, of the Western Counties! Labora- 
tory, Bristol, sends us a copy of the third edition (1908) of 
his illustrated pamphlet entitled “The Best Method of Sew- 
age Disposal for all Communities." as adopted by H.M. 
War Department, and numerous public and private bodies. 
This edition contains а somewhat important change in the 
construction of the distributing apparatus tending to greater 
efficiency. We advise those interested in this all-important 
subject to obtain a сору of this practical pamphlet. Тһе 
important claims made by Mr. Stoddart for his continuous 
sewage filter are utilisation of the whole available fall; in- 
stantaneous adaptability without adjustment to all rates of 
flow, however varied; treatment of sewage and storm- water 
on the same area; and last, but not least, total absence of 
moving parts. Almondsbury Institute, near Bristol, is given 
cs an instance of a difficult problem in sewage disposal solved 
bv Mr. Stoddart’s methods, which ace certainly worth the 
most careful consideration. 


x 
CONGRESS ON THE HSI G BIL.. 
” | ‘HE conference on the Housing Quescion was continued 


last week at Westminster. A resolution was moved 
by Miss Gurney, hon. sicretary cf the Co-Partnership 
League, asking the congress to approve cf the provision 
tha: improved procedure should be established for the 
acquisition of land, and that couniv councils. should be 
given additional powers, but that the powers to supply land 
with cottages should not limit the extent to half an acre. 
Che resolution was carried, 
Mr Councilor James Johnston, of Manchester City 
Council, moved as an amendment the addition of the follow- 
Ing resolution: “That this congress urges the Government 
to allow local authorities to prescribe by-laws fixing the 
Minimum сие capacity of living and bed-rocms in houses 
е to be built in their area, and also to adopt a 
law to compel the adoption of а minimum area of at least 
р square feet in one room of every house.” Mr. 
1. said the Local Government Board жеге more care- 
u un dumb animals than about human beings. The 
resolutio 1 arrie ‘he трох . in 
| at a р ause should be inseried in the Bill making the 
enure o ! gg | | 
Mr. W P an cottage more secure than at present. 
Т Al. fever, M.P., moved a resolution welcoming 
1" а nning and land. purchase clauses, but strongly urged 
ie 1 Y are | | respect. of which town planning schemes 
f жэ < N S KS А | . . E ” 
Жы 2. should comprise all land within the area of 
ae m өгіпез or in the neighbourhood of their area, and 
SNOU not be limited to land whic} 1 lik 
ise. for er 1 appeared likely to be 
or building purposes, and furti ; ode: 
should be made fo pol urther that provisions 
14. d or имишя the number of houses or rooms 
e асте. He said he believed tl i 
great effect “но пе betieved the Bill would have а 
«et on the moral life, the conditions, and he happi 
Dess of the cUm a HEC Ehe: варре 
Е le people of the country, Th i | 
Wanted TV. e main point he 
SU to make was that unles Rari 
land as private indi id ] p MOOD теста purchase 
d ‘ mdvidu: "believe ` | 
duals he believed the public would 


ought. and it would 


M As: 
ave to pay much more than they 
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Mr. Councillor Howells (Caerphilly) 
spoke in favour of the limitation. He said the land question 
was at the root of the whole evil, A few years ago in his 
district an estate was laid out upon which were but 4c 
houses to the acre. Although the buildings were placed a 
good way apart he considered 40 houses to the acre too 
much. The resolution was carried. 

Extensive addenda were made to the following motion, 
which stood on the agenda paper, and which eventually 
received the approval of the concluding meeting :—" 1 his 
congress approves of the provision which secures that Part 
111. of the principal Act may be put into operation without 
formal adoption; that improved procedure shall be estab- 
lished for the acquisition of land for Part ПІ. schemes ; and 
that county councils are given additional powers (Clauses 
11 and 58); but this congress is of opinion that county 
councils should be local authorities with concurrent powers 
(as in the case of London) for the purposes of Part ИГ. and 
for town planning; that the power to supply land with cot- 
tages under the Housing Acts should not be limited to a 
quantity not exceeding half an acre; and that provision 
should be made for securing a more effective inter-working 
with the Small Holdings Act (1907).” 


become a burden. 


——* 
PUBLIC OFFICES B.LL. 


N the second reading of the Public Offices Sites (Ex- 
tension) Bill in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
Mr. Harcourt said the Bill continued the late Govern- 
ment s plan, which was founded on the report of 1897. The 
block of new public offices which had just been finished at 
tne corner of Parliament Street and Great ‘George Street. was 
to be extended down Great George Street as far as St. James's 
Park. И was intended to abolish Doelahavy Street, and they 
would acquire the building of tne Institute of Civil Erg neers, 
rehousing the institute on the other side of G vat George 
Street, at che corner of Princes Street. Advantage would be 
taken o£ ths operation to widen Princes Street, which was 
a thoroughfare leading from Storev's Gate to Westminster 
Hospital. The purchase of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
had, he was glad to say, been settled by friendly negotiations, 
In the new buildings they would house the Board of Trade, 
and if possible some other smaller office such as the Office 
of Works or the Board of Agriculture, whieh were greatly 
in need of further accommodation. He could not pledge 
himself, however, as to what, upon the completion of the 
buildings four or five years hence, the requirements of the 
Board of Trade, or the Local Government Board, which had 
been placed in the buildings already finished. would. be: 
1 - . . Ы . ` | 
these offices might by that time require further extension. 
Mon y for the acquisition of the new site was available under 
the loans’ provisions contained in the Act of 1903. Most of 
sd [recholds had already been acquired by agceement, though 
there were д few leasehold interests and some freeholds still 
P be acquired. The question of cost was provided for by 
p Budget, and the Clause setting aside for this purpose 
РА оо,ооо out of the realised surplus of last year, would 
appear in the Finance Bil. Neither for the purpose of the 
site nor the erection of the building would any capital charge 
be entailed on future vears. | ў 
Anoth ‘ision < dl was 
к ү шыл 2. of the Bill was one for the enlargement 
e : ce, a thing which would be required in view 
2. ater en of work which would be entailed by the 
P: [9] 2 4 м > "a 7 . 
| 1907 te cost of that addition of site and huildine 
was estimated at £90,000, to be provided out of the annual 
votes. “The House had already provided L 
| à ‚10,000 of that sum 
on account in the Office of Works vote. There was one other 
provision in the Bill relating to Scotland Yard Thes 
power to sto | ў i | е . 
Stop up part of a nominal road in Scotland Yard 
—he meant the service or accommodation road whic] | 
round the old lice buildi hS 
е oid pohce building. By arrano : 
E Pi и. у arrangement with the 
a, of Woods and Forests and the Westminst 
ty Council he would provide a a: 
yt "wr rovide an improved tl 
through Old Scotland Y. di LU 
ocotiand Yard leading fre hii t 
m W | 
Embankment for the use of the publie ву nn 
parer | . ° doing 
stopping up part of the accommodation road and n p 
old police building, he would be able to ds mi us 
the last r | У ЛОШ wet aid “of 
emnant of St. George's Ba k | 
eruiting stati T Qo TACKS and of the re- 
g station behind the Nationa] Gallery ] 
анету, and so remove 


from the rear of that institution and the National Portrait 
N: : RT 
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Gallery a building which had always had element of risk of 
fire. "They would further gain a site for the extension of 
both these galleries. He hoped the House, having read the 
Bill a second time, would refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
before which persons interested might appear. 

Lord Balcarres thought the scheme of extending the public 
offices to St. James's Park in the way suggested would be 
approved by the House generally, as necessary to the growth 
of the Government departments. It had been the policy of 
Governments during the last ten years to acquire as many sites 
as possible in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, in view of the 
inevitable increase of departmental requirements. One of 
the most onerous portions of the Bill was that concerning the 
building for the new Institution of Civil Engineers. It 
seemed a pity to pull down a building which had only been 
erected for about twelve vears, and the cost of which was 
something fabulous. Under the Bill the Government took 
the right to demolish that structure, and also the responsi- 
bility of finding an alternative site elsewhere. They would 
have to re-house the institution, and the cost would be a 
substantial sum. Не had doubts on the point of such an ex- 
penditure upon a structure which was not of a public char- 
acter, and he questioned the optimistic tone of the right hon. 
gentleman respecting the money question. If the right hon. 
gentleman laid down that no capita] outlay was to be in- 
curred, he ran a very serious risk of checking the develop- 
ment of a valuable building estate. 

Mr. W. Rutherford moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
expressed surprise that a Government which was pledged to 
economy should consider it its duty to make proposals of an 
unnecessarily extravagant character. It was the duty of the 
public office to put up buildings in a cheap and not a gor- 
geous manner. 

Sir F. Banbury seconded the rejection of the Bill, which he 
regarded as reflecting an extravagant and unnecessary ex- 
penditure. What, he asked, was proposed to be done with 
the existing buildings of the Board of Trade? He would 
like the House to remember that when bigger buildings were 
erected the tendency became more pronounced to increase 
the staff of the department which occupied them. Тһе Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was going to get an increased 
salary, but he should be satisfied with buildings for his office 
at a very much less cost than that which was mentioned in 
the Bill. He was surprised to see in the Bill propositions for. 
the extinction of rights of way, considering that hon. members 
on the other side were always introducing Bills to save these 
rights of way to all sorts of properties which belonged to’ 
other people. 

Mr. Akers Douglas said he could not support the amend- 
ment for the rejection of the Bill, as he considered that the 
measure was desirable and necessary. He was sure that 
departmental] work could not be carried on so satisfactorily in 
a house of old-time style as in a modern building. А chief 
officer accommodated in a drawing-room which was extem- 
porised into an office might have commodious quarters, but 
this did not apply to the clerks who were skied in the attics 
of these old houses. 

Mr. Harcourt said that the suggestion had heen made 
that it would be more economical to adapt the building of the 
civil engineers for the Board of Trade rather than pull it 
down and erect another structure. It was only necessarv to 
go over the building to see that this wag not the case. The 
Government proposed to purchase the premises of the civil 
engineers for £,40.000. The moment the Bill passed he 
would proceed with the acquisition of the site and the егес- 
tion of the new offices. What would happen to the present 
offices of the Board of Trade he could not sav, as they would 
pass from the control of his department. 

Mr. A. Cross thought the House was being committed to 
this great expenditure without any evidence that the depart- 
ment had fully considered the question. The new Govern- 
ment offices were not suited for the conduct of business. 
Great blocks of buildings with stone fronts and heavy mul- 
lions and small windows looked verv well, but they were not 
suited for work. If the Board of Works entertained all these 
requests for additional accommodation there would be no end 
to the demands, for every official desired a separate room 
for himself. Why could not the offices for the Board ef 
Trade be built a little farther away, where land was cheaper ? 
whe saving would be great, the work performed equally effi- 
ciently, and the only inconvenience would be to the officials. 

Mr. Fell wished to know whether the arch to be built over 
Downing Street was really for use or to complete the archi- 
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tectural design. Whitehall was certainly a fine, broad 
thoroughfare, but it was beginning to look very much like 
a motor-track. 

‘The Bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 


------Ж----- 


DIPLOMA ІМ ARCHITECTURE АТ 
CAMBRIDGE. . 


HE syndicate appointed to consider the desirability 
of instituting in the University a diploma in arch: 
tecture have considered the remarks made by 

members of the Senate at the discussion on January 3o, and 
now present to the Senate the following amended report:— 

“With regard to the possibility of framing a complete 
scheme of work, part of which would be post-graduate, 
leading up to some final test, which might or might not 
carry with it a diploma, the syndicate are not unanimous. 
They adhere to their proposal of a preliminary examination 
in subjects connected with architecture divided into two 
parts, the first part dealing with the mathematical and 
scientific principles on which the practice of architecture is 
based, the second part comprising the history and theory of 
architecture and the allied arts. They think that an appro- 
priate title for the examination would be ' Examination in 
Preliminary Architectural Studies. They propose that the 
examination should be held twice a year and should be under 
the general management of the Board of Examinations; 
that one or both parts should be open to candidates who 
have kept three terms, but that a candidate should not offer 
himself for examination in more than one part in the same 
term, unless he has previously kept eight terms and has 
entered on his ninth term at least. They further suggest 
that a candidate who has obtained honours or been allowed 
the ordinary degree in the Mechanical Sciences Tripos, or 
has passed in Parts I. and II. of the Special Examination in 
Mechanism and Applied Science, shall be exempt from 
Part I. of the Examination in Preliminary Architectural 
Studies. 

“The syndicate anticipate that the proposed examination 
would be suitable for various classes of candidates. They 
have, in deference to criticisms of members of the Senate, 
reconsidered their suggestion that it.should be added to the 
number cf special examinations for the ordinary degree, and 
thev now propose that the examination should be one which 
may be taken during or at the end of anv of the regular 
courses leading to graduation, and that it should not entitle 
to a degree except in the case of those who have taker 
honours in a part of any tripos examination or in one sectior 
of the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos (new regu- 
lations). It is to be noted that a student who has obtained 
honours in his second year in parts of certain triposes is now 
entitled to his degree at the end of the third vear without 
further examination, provided that he presents a certificaie 
or certificates ‘showing that he has, during the terms r- 
quired to be kept subsequent to the term in which , 
obtained honours, diligently pursued a course of study in the 
University.” It would be open to such students to quality 
for a degree during their third vear by attendance on 
courses connected with the subject of the proposed рге 
liminary examination in architectural studies, and they might 
take one or both parts of the examination in the course of 
their third vear. "The syndicate propose that no candidate 
shall be entitled to a certificate that he has passed the 
examination until he shall have qualified for a degree. 

“So far as concerns the class of students who from the 
beginning aim only at an ordinary degree, it might be onh 
the more intelligent or the more energetic of them who 
could pass both a special examination and the two parts of 
the architectural examination bv the end of their third vear. 
and in their case one or both parts of the architecural 
examination would be deferred till after graduation.” 


ж 


DEATHS are announced of Mr. Herbert Davis, F.R.I.B.A. 
(of Davis and Baker), Scarborough, who died on Wednesday. 
aged 36: Mr. Henry Рокот (58), architect, of 34. Sutton 
Court. Chiswick, W.: Mr. John Mallinson, surveyor and 
engineer to Skipton Urban Council; Mr. Luke Livingstone 
Macassev, M.I.C.E. (64), of Belfast; and Mr. Wm. Henry 
Gibbs, C.E. (64), of 39, Sandringham Gardens, Ealing, W. 
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DUIiLDING NEWS. 


NEWPORT Town Council have decided to erect public baths 
at Pillgwenlly at a cost of 52,000. 


[т is proposed to proceed with the restoration of the Mother 
Church of St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, which dates back to the 
twelfth century. 


— 


BARNSLEY Education Committee have agreed. to build a 
school for goo places, and add two class-rooms to the herr 
Street School for 120 children. 


HERTFORDSHIRE County Council has decided to erect a school 
at the Garden City to accommodate 680 children at a cost 
of £8,975. ‘The site is given by the Garden City Company. 


Іт is proposed to alter St. Columba's Free Church, in 
Johnston Terrace, Edinburgh, at a cost of about £ 2,500- 
the architects being Messrs. J .Burnet and Son, of Glasgow. 
PLANS for the new Weslevan Soldiers’ und Sailors’ Home at 
the corner of Edinburgh and Unicorn ‘Roads, Landport, have 
been approved by the Roads and Works Committee, Ports- 
mouth. 


------------ -...-- 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, of Theobald's Road, 
W.C., have obtained the contract for the rebuilding of 
Nos. 4 and 6, Glasshouse Strect, W., under Mr. E. Keynes 
Purchase, architect. 


AT last week's meeting of the Cornwall County Council. at 
Truro, Mr. J. С. Williams moved as an instruction to the 
committee that a site for the proposed new county offices be 
procured near the railway station, and this was carried unani- 
mouslv. The committee were also instrucied to consider in 
what way the offices could be erected. to accommodate. the 
settings of the council; and also whether competitive plans 
should be invited. 


— 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just 
been laid:—Roval Liver Friendly Societys new offices. at 
Pierhead, Liverpool—W. A. Thomas, architect; Mission 
Church at Hampden Park, Eastbourne, to cost 4,1,775—H. 
Murray, Eastbourne, architect; National Central Children’s 
Home, Vienna, containing over тоо beds.; | St. Mary's 
Church, Waterloo Road, Widnes, to cost £14,494. and be 
of flecked red stone; and Aberavon market, to cost 
Ж5.150--б. Thompson апа Co., Ltd., Birmingham, 
builders. The front elevations in Water Street and Church 
Street will be faced with red pressed bricks with moulded 
panels, and the entrances will be provided with steel col: 
lapsible gates. The floor area will be covered with grano- 
lithic paving, and the roof will be of the pavilion style. 


THE restored church of High Hoyland was dedicated on 
Saturday. In pulling down the fabric several Saxon stones 
were found, among them the head of an upright cross, part 
of a grave cross, and several fragments of cross shafts. All 
these have been carefully built into and on to the walls of 
the restored church. In 1697 the existing west tower was 
built, theroughly fifteenth century in outline and general 
design, though with details of a mixed character. The new 
structure which has been added to it consists of a nave and 
chancel, with an organ chamber on the north side and a 
vestry on the south, giving a cruciform plan. The stvle is 
late fifteenth century, in harmony with the tower, and a 
complete window of that period has been reconstructed in 
the vestry. Mr. C. Hodgson, F.S.A., of Durham, designed 
«and superintended the work. 


AT last week's meeting of the Buildings Executive of the 
First or Upper District Committee for Renfrewshire, it was 
intimated that applications for the erecting or altering of the 
following buildings had heen made :—Alterations on house 
in Busby Road, Giffnock, for John Mann, Woodbine Cottage, 
Giffnock ; block of eighteen houses at Brig o' Lea, Neilston, 
for R. F. and J. Alexander. thread-works, Neilston: villa 


at Hillington, Cardonald, for Rev. T. A. Lewis, Dermont. 
Crookston; terrace of eleven houses in Kilmarnock Road, 
Newlands, for С. Eadie. 405, Mathieson Street, Glasgow ; 
alterations on Newton Cottage, Elderslie, för A. А. Speirs, of 
Elderslie; alterations on house at Uplawmoor, for В. Pol- 


lock, Uplawmoor; and three double cottages in new street 
off Main Street, Cathcart, for the St. Vincent Heritable 
Investment Co., St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


THE new premises which Messrs. John Dewar and Sons 
have erected at the corner of Orange Street and the Hay- 
market, S.W., were formally opened on Tuesday. The ex- 
terior is of Aberdeen granite embellished with carvings of the 
rampant lion and bunches of thistles, and is of substantial 
rather than ornamental appearance. The principal offices 
and reception rooms are on the ground floor. The main 
reception hall is immediately inside the chief entrance at the 
corner of the building. ‘The walls of this apartment are 
lined with pale-green veined marble, panels being formed 
with bands of light and dark green marble, while the frieze 
of alabaster is ornamented with bronze decorations. In this 
reception hall are the offices of the heads of the various 
departments, separated from each other by low screens of 
carved walnut wood fitted with glass. At the back of the 
hall is the counting-house, a large and spacious room lighted 
overhead by three glass domes, the fittings of which are of 
oak. Access to the upper floors of the building is to be had 
from the Haymarket by a separate entrance and by a stair- 
case of white marble, the walls of which are lined and 
panelled in coloured marble. Тһе architect of the new 
building is Mr. Е. M. Elgood, А.В.Г.В.А. 


THE Nurses’ Home and additional pavilions in connection 
with the King's Norton. Union Workhouse at Selly Oak— 

which has been erected from the designs of Messrs. С. ` 
Whitwell and Son, at a cost of 447,000—were formally 
opened on Saturday. The work has been carried out at the 
cost of several thousands of pounds. The main corridor of 
the infirmarv, as completed in 1897, has been extended to 
the east and to the west. Eastward from the original 
building a three-storey pavilion for females has been planned, 
aud westward a similar pavilion for males, both being at 
right-angles with the corridors, on the south side of which 
two pavilions are fully completed, while the portions on the 
north side have been built as far as the smaller rooms extend, 
leaving the long wards for future erection. There are in the 
southern portion of each new pavilion three large wards (one 
on each storev), containing 28 beds each. А three-storey 
stone staircase on north of main corridor serves both south and 
north portions of each pavilion. In the well of each stair- 
case is placed an electric lift. "The wards are floored with 
boards of Burmese teak and the walls are finished with 
Parian cement. The home for nurses has been erected on 
the opposite side of the road, and is three storeys in height. 
The principal entrance is approached by a carriage drive 
from the road, the central staircase being opposite the 
entrance, and a corridor runs through the centre of the build- 
ing. On the ground floor, with south aspect, are a large 
sitting and recreation room for probationers, with a similar 
room for nurses, separated by a movable screen, There is 
also a reading-room at the north-east angle, and a sitting- 
room for the “Home Sister.” In a wing at a right angle 
with the main block are placed the kitchen, pantries, ser- 
vants’ rooms, etc., and a tradesman's entrance communicates 
with the kitchen corridor. On the first floor is a sick room. 
The majority of the nurses and probationers have each a 
bedroom, with small fireplace, wardrobe, etc. At each 
extreme end of the building is a three-storey stone staircase, 
so that easy egress in case of fire is afforded. 


-----Ж-- 


JOTTINGS. 


AT the general meeting of members of the Roval Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours on Wednesday, Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, Мг. H. $. Hopwood, and Mr. John S. Sargent, 
R.A., were elected members of the society. > 


SPEAKING at the annual meeting of the British Iron Trade 
Association on Wednesday, Mr. E. Parkes, M.P., remarked 
that the statistics showed that with regard to pig-iron the 
United States was easily first as the largest producer Ger- 
many being next, and Great Britain third. | 


lr is announced from Athens that the German Emperor has 


presented Professor Doerpfeld, head of the German Archzo- 
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logical Institute there, with the sum of 5,000 marks for the | provements inserted, will strike the hours and half-hours, and 
purpose of starting excavations on the site of ancient Pylos| have the double three-legged gravity escapement and com- 
which the Professor locates at a place some distance from | pensation pendulum for variations of temperatures. Messrs. 
modern Pylos. A portion of a palace, believed to be that | Wm. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and 
of Vesta, has already been discovered. His Majesty has pro- | Newcastle, who made the town hall, co-operative society, 
mised to return to Greece next year to inspect the excavations, | Staincliffe Church, and the railway station clocks, Dewsbury, 
have the work in hand. 


THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have approved a 
recommendation of the Works Committee to carry out a 
scheme of dock extension at the north end of the river at a 
total estimated cost of 43,204,400. The new works com- 
prise: —A vestibule or half-tide dock (to be called the Glad- 
stone Half-Tide Dock), with a river lock entrance; a lock 
between the existing Hornby Dock and the new half-tide 
dock, and two branch docks (to be called the Gladstone No. 
1 and 2 Docks), with double-storey sheds on the north and 
south quays. It has also been decided, at an estimated cost 
of £11,427, to make such modifications of the timber storage 
ground, north of the Hornbv Dock, as may be necessary to 
make the same accord with the scheme of new docks. 


Messrs. FREDK. BRABY AND Co., of Petershill Road, Glas- 
gow, are about to place upon the market a new patent steel 
window sash, the joints of which are’ sealed after being 
machine-mitred. This sealed joint is perfectly rigid, and is 


Tue Court of Honour at the Franco-British Exhibition will, 
no doubt, draw forth expressions of admiration from all and 
sundry, and has already received the special approbation of 
numerous distinguished visitors, representing, as it does, 
authentic examples of Indian architecture, as verified by 
native gentlemen and English residents from our Eastern 
Empire, who were surprised to hear that the whole had 
been executed—under the direction of Mr. Imre Kiralfy—in 
fibrous plaster by the English firm of Messrs. Marshall and 
Co., Sulgrave Road, Hammersmith, whose large staff of 
draughtsmen, modellers and workmen were called upon to 
prove their practical experience. Statistics rarely convey an 
adequate idea of stupendous undertakings, but they are 
always of interest, and may help one to realise the amount 
of work and supervision that was required to build this 
notable replica of marble palaces, and we hear that Messrs. 
Marshall and Co., in their construction, used over 1,500 
tons of plaster of Paris, nearly 200,000 yards of canvas, 
and several tons of gelatine for moulds. The accuracy and 
speed with which the whole work has been carried out, is 
said to have called forth much praise. 


designed to overcome a common fault in all mitred steel sashes, 
viz., the liability of the joint to spring out of position, 
especially in large sections. The sealing is accomplished by 
à patent process which makes the joints quite solid, besides 
adding to the appearance, as will be seen from the illustra- 
tions herewith, the seal being shown in the centre and can 
be sealed on one or both sides. It is claimed to be the 
strongest and neatest joint that can possiblv be made. One 
advantage is that it will be possible to supply sashes with 
large panes which will stand the same wind pressure as those 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE constructional steelwork and concrete and asphalte flats 
to the new county buildings, Colwyn Bay, have been carried 
out by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. James Hay, architect, Kilmar- 
nock, the “ Boyle” system of natunal ventilation, embracing 
the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has been applied to 
the parish church, Galston. 


THE extensions to St. Mary's Hospital, Manchester, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues and Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


WE have just received from the Durabar Co., Palace Cham- 
bers, Hereford, their latest catalogue of the * Durabar" com- 
bined draught, dust and noise excluder and weather-bar. 
This excellent invention has recently been awarded the cer- 
tificate of the Institute of Hygiene (London). 


with smaller panes. Another advantage is that lighter sec- 
tions may now be used, especially for the larger sashes. 

It is impossible for these patent-sealed joints to be loosened 
under any circumstances. They will stand a heavy blow 
from a hammer for instance, without moving. Of course, 
it will not be necessary to seal every joint, but just sufficient 
to ensure stability of the window, according to size and design 

of same; also class of building and exposure to wind, etc. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL OLIMATIES, 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


The best Underlining on the Mirket. Used by leading Architecte. See next Issue. 
AGENTS FOR 


а А wire-wove translucent glazing material в А wire-wove opaque ROOFING, а non. 

an excellent SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS, A conductor, and cheap. An excellent 

u ro ine non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible and ar 0 Ine substitute for slates, galvanised iron, 
stands extremes of heat and cold. tiles, ete. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


A NEW clock, with four outside dials, is to be added to St. 
Mark’s Church, Dewsbury. It will be made from the plans 
generally of the late Lord Grimthorpe, with the latest im- 
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THE CHARM OF THB ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


BOOK with this delightfully suggestive title has just 
A been published by Mr. Batsford. It is written by 
Mr. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., who gossips pleasantly 
on the subject. The drawings, by Mr. Sidney R. Jones, con- 
stitute the chief attraction of the work, and they appear to 
steer somewhat cautiously between the stiff convention of 
the architect and the agreeable abandon of the painter. We 
do not feel sure that the artist believes so much in himself 
as in other artists of 
whose work his own is 
largely reminiscent. We 
can imagine that there 
is a good deal of truth, : 
both of detail and ex- 
pression, in the draw- 


ings, though in a few pd 
cases the traces of effort E 
are rather painfully ap- ЖҮЗІП, 
parent. We are quite ‘ia 


sure that the charm of 
the English village can- 
not be rendered by s% 
photography, but the SESE 
charm to be conveyed Zu TID L 
or suggested to others === CE YA is 
in any very strong de- Sx DL LEN E 
gree must be felt by the 
artist. We confess the 
drawings do not suggest дй 
to us that the artist felt 4 MOST 
this to a very keen ex- $“ 
tent, and they leave us 
somewhat cold. At S 
same time, the pictorial 477o imie ELM е ыы 
effect and the im ыт. patie DNE ЗИ И 
tural facts are both ren- “КС ИД 
dered with some degree Ч ili 
of knowledge and a ` de "i il 
pleasing reticence. We PA | 


doubt whether one 77 


should expect a highly 
successful book where NUS. 
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have grouped together three items of building which, taken 
together, often give a great interest of association and pictur- 
esque charm, the old village cross, the church tower and 
spire, and the thatched cottage. Then in another we give, 
that of the blacksmith's shop, Sturry, Kent, we have a 
charming example of simple, nice design, which we may well 
believe is merely the offspring of a traditional instinct, and 
not the work of a skilled architect. One almost wonders 
how it can be that the instincts then led so consistently . 
towards good proportion, and so almost inevitably now to 
bad! | 
Many phases of the picture which such a title as that of this 
book brings to mind are to be found in Mr. Jones's sketches 
—the church spire and houses grouped above a many-arched 
bridge—an encircling line of cottages round a village green 
—а mill dam with willows by the Stream, with a distant 
church tower—a roadside pond with a great thatched barn 
A: —a village square cen- 
" tel tred by a quaint old 
un, market place—and so 
en with never-ending 
interest of composition. 
To the mind’s eye 
1 which has been еп- 
MP lightened by many a 
xs loving study of such 
\ things as these, Mr. 
Batsford's publication 
: will bring pleasant rays 
‚ Of light. And they may 
== Serve to relieve the 
Г А: darkening clouds of 
ve. modern building ènter- 
=>: prise, devoid of all sen- 
sitiveness to the beauty 
of those simple build- 
ings which make up so 
much of the charm of 
the old English village. 
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E have already 
referred to the 

2 * more import- 
e ant exhibits in this gal- 
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neither the essentially 
good architectural facts 
nor the general picture 
charm of an old village 
have any separate pre- 
dominance. To our 
own apprehension, the 
vital charm of our old 
villages is à compound 
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lery, and we now come 
to what are relatively 
the most interesting, 
and, it must be ad. 
mitted, those subjects 
in which English archi. 
tects most excel, the 
smaller buildings, 
whether for domestic or 


of pleasing architectural 
lines, masses, and de- 
tails, with the whole air мі 


of scenic environment Childs Wickham, Gloucestershire, from “ The Charm of the Old English 
Village" (Batsford). 


and atmosphere sur- 
Tounding them. To ob- 
tain a vision of all this, or a good suggestion of it, one must 
feel the values of it all, for we cannot convev to others what 
we do not ourselves appreciate. Joseph Pennell, though he 
often failed, from our point of view, to do complete justice 
to architectura] facts, did, however, appreciate with sensi- 


а picture, whether he worked in line or wash, and in that 


business purposes, The 
چ‎ | few exhibits of church 
4 architecture are not 
very important, nor of 
pet interest. We 
ҮШ follow pr 

the order of the catalogue. Though not f 2. p. 
forth in a spotty pen drawing, Mr. Gerald Horsley's * Cover- 
wood" strikes one as a sane and pleasing English house just 
a little bit “jostled” as to ¡ts features perhaps, but with the 
saving grace of a good outline and nice dominance of the 
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conventional pen drawing adds-to the nice effect of quietude 
and breadth in this simple stone house of the Cotswold type. 
The courtyard walls and garden clipped hedges spread the 
architectural effect of the whole over a considerable space of 
ground. One is inclined to wonder if to be more wholly 
ourselves, with our modern instincts for rush and display, is 
worth while in comparison with following the old types so 
closely as this. Mr. Mallows in 1557, “South-west View of 
a House near Sherborne, Dorset,” has produced a symmetrical 
house of a gabled Tudor typé, with a loggia continuously 
introduced round between all windows on the ground floor. 
There is no plan given, but ‘the front shown is convex, and 
has a large forecourt garden between and projecting beyond 
the flanking wings. The building is agreeably proportioned 
and piquantly emphasised, and promises well in this sympa- 
thetic pencil view. Mr. Geoffrey Lucas has a = 
" House at Hitchin” (1558) which is curiously 
unequal in the value of the two fronts illus- 
trated. Тһе entrance front is particularly 
pleasing in its balance and proportion, whilst 
the garden front just misses Ais. We are glad 
to note the sturdy chimneys. In “ Marsham's 
Farmhouse, Gerrard’s Cross” (1559), “Мі. 


Stanley Hamp has a long, low, half-timber =>” 


building, which promises well. In * House at 
Yateley, Hants” (1565), by Messrs. Jos. Morris 
and Son, Reading, we have a peculiarly un- 
fortunate piece of work, both in general outline 
and proportion of parts. The very steep- 
pitched gable, the stunted, fussy chimnevs, and 
ugly porch incline us to wonder how it got here, : == 
" Dimchurch Lodge” (1572), by Gilbert Fraser, = 

is a solid, simple piece of work, shown ina . 
tairly good monochrome view. 
Briggs is represented by a thin pen drawing of 
" Manor House, Wormlev" (1576), which is 
surely about the poorest show he has ever made 
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by :Mr. Guy Dawber, promises to be a nice group, but why 
the little Flemish gable?— it is surely a fly in the jam of 
good English stuff! “A House at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb" (1622), by Messrs. Bunney and Makins, is a nicelv- 
proportioned solid block, with a good dominating roof. 
“Gilham's Birch, Sussex” (1636), Бу E. J. May, is illustrated 
by two pen sketches, which appeared in Mr. Raffles Davison's 
series of “Modern Houses ” in the “Idler.” We were sorry 
we could not make out much of “ Thistleburgh” (1631), by 
J. H. Sellers, but it is too highly skied. — The same regret 
may be felt that in 1646, a charming tinted interior view of 
* Billiard-room," by H. Davis Richter, we might have had 
a worthy subject for the ‘fine, instead of such poor subjects 
as Nos, 1656, 1657, 1664 and 1671 are. One of the nice 


examples of house design is in * Great Missenden" (1674), by 


м-ге oG‘ 


Mr. R. A. аы” hip he 


on these walls ; a most commonplace, or worse, "T Bn m aenean A TETE 
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design. “Madingley Hall, Cambridge" (1574). ڪڪ ڪڪ‎ m i 

.1s a somewhat thin monochrome interior of the SS M ir 


great hall, by Robert D. Oliver. At its lofty 
height it looks fairly good, and we think it 
should come down to take the place of 1575, “Silverlands, 
Chertsey,” by Ronald P. Jones, which is а poor pen drawing 
of a very uninteresting-looking work. Mr. Harold Trimnell 
has, in 1573, a pleasantlv-grouped country cottage, rather 
spoilt by the crowded appearance of the bay windows. In 
1577, Mr. Rupert Davison shows three studies of small 
country buildings, executed at Woldingham, in which some 
nice breadth of effect has been obtained. “Two Houses, 
Queen Anne Street” (1578), by Herbert O. Cresswell, have 
nothing to recommend them. An excellent town house front 
is “No. 17, Upper Brook Street,” by Messrs. Wimperis and 
Best (1582), and the same may be said of their “No. т, 
Upper Brook Street" (1634). One would be glad to know 
that the rebuilding of London houses was generally going 
forward on equally satisfactory lines. Quite amongst the 
most interesting of all the drawings of domestic work is a 
frame of elevation and plan, bv Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott 
(1583), “House at Albrighton, Salop.” The simple, quiet 
lines of the design are excellent. The plan is laid out with 
two projecting wings of the same height as the large central 
building. On the ground floor a corridor fronts the entrance 


court, with drawing-room and dining-room behind it on the 


garden side. The right-hand wing is devoted to a racquet 
court, and the left to the kitchen offices. А school-room 


ends the garden front on the kitchen side, and a study the 


other end, so that these two apartments are well separated 
from the entertaining-rooms in the middle; the whole plan is 
well thought out. Near this drawing is a careful pen and 
ink view of “Webbington” (1584), which we publish this week. 
This is one of Mr. E. J. May's best houses. In 1586, Mr. 
Walter Н. Brierley has а well-balanced Jacobean house, 
shown in a black and somewhat heavy pen drawing. The 
“House near Jerusalem” (1604), by R. Weir Schultz, is shown 
in a daintv bird’s-eve view in pastel, which it is a pitv one 
has to stoop so to look at. The outline will not be very 
satisfactory, judging by the placing of the chimnevs? “ Addi- 
tions to Sissinghurst Court, Kent” (1617), by Messrs. Brown 
and Fisher, is shown in a poor pen sketch, and will perhaps 
be better than this suggests. It is not worthy of its position 
on the line. “A Gardener’s Cottage and Laundry” (1619). 


Blacksmith's shop, Sturry, Kent, from “The Charm of the Old English Village.” 


Messrs. Horace Field and Simmons. Here the breadth of 
red tile-work on roofs and upper walls is a good contrast with 
the rough-cast below, by reason of the way it is designed. ft 
cannot be said that 1682, “House at Winchester,” by Ernest 
Newton, gains by the lively colours in which it is set forth. 
Though No. 1681 is also very brilliantly coloured, it has some- 
thing of the quiet simplicity of the original. Mr. Newton's 
work is certainly not to be best described in these vivid greens 
and reds, more especially if it is made to shout at one. 
Amongst examples of domestic work may be named Mr. 
Frank L. Pearson’s pleasant group of farm buildings at 
Hever (1689), shown in a large bird's-eye pen drawing, which 
emphasises the architectural and pictorial values of the 
scheme. Mr. Maurice H. Pocock, in a vigorous sketch 
(1688), treats us to a fine mass of stone building, with stone 
roofs. Tt is а well-grouped design, and follows with great 
spirit the tradition of old work. “The Copse, Witley, Surrey” 
(1726), just misses being quite nice, on account of its ugly 
chimneys. Mr. Cyril W. Smith is the architect. We are 
shown, in 1727, in a large frame, the * Vernon House, St. 
James's” before and after alteration, and we are not yet quite 
sure which we altogether like the best. In 1662, “House at 
Stafford," Mr. Edgar Wood is, as alwavs, original and clever. 
but we cannot say we have the least admiration for these 
square masses of building devoid of good form or grace. 
1659, ^ The Angle End of a Hall,” by Percival T. Hildesley. 
is a pleasant water-colour view, showing a dainty Francis I. 
type of fireplace. Мг. Maurice E. Webb’s “St. Nicholas 
Men's Club, Chislehurst” (1637), is really to be classed 
amongst buildings of a domestic type, and is a pleasing com 
position, with a sort of half-timber frieze along the front. 
which merges into the half-timber framing of the gables. In 
his nice pencil sketch of “Tirley Court" (1567), Mr. C. E. 
Mallows shows the value of a long, narrow oriel bay, placed at 
the bend of a flight of terrace steps. We have about ex 
hausted our notes on the more purely domestic kind of work. 
though there are a good many other subjects, mediocre ог 
worse, which we have not thought it worth while to refer to. 
D SE 

A SCHEME is on foot for enlarging—at a cost of about £3,000 
—the West of England Eye Infirmary, Exeter. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E paid a first visit to the Franco-British. Exhibition 
at Shepherd's Bush this week, and quite share the 
wonder of many other folk at the reason for opening 

the exhibition in such an unfinished and uncomfortable 
condition. The possibilities of the show for amusement and 
instruction appear immense, and some few of the architec- 
tural results are really excellent, though the general effect is 
doubtless barbaric. Mr. Belcher and two or three of his 
nominees have done admirable work, but nearly everything 
else has a decided tone of vulgarity about it. The general 
tone of colour in the buildings is an agreeable cream, but, 
bearing in mind cur dull climate, it should bave been 
heightened by orange and gold. At the present time, too, 
there is a great want of thousands of evergreen plants to give 
relief to the baldness of the white buildings. 


Mr. HonmsrALL has been pointing out, in an article to the 
“ Manchester Guardian,” the evil of wide streets: It 
would take too long to explain here how it is that the wide 
street, the evil influence of which is recognised bv most 
German students of the housing question, continues to be 
made in German towns. It must suffice to say that the 
reasons for the evil which exist in Germany do not exist 
here, and that our town councils will be inexcusable if they 
use the powers, which the Housing and Town-planning Bill 
will probably soon give them in such a way as to compel 
our working people to pay in their rents interest on the cost 
of uselessly wide streets. АП sensible persons will be glad 
to pay for plavgrounds, shrubberies, beauty of all obtainable 
kinds, and for wide streets for traffic, but wide streets in 
residential districts are an almost unmitigated evil.” There 
is doubtless something to be said for this, but it must be 
borne in mind that wide streets can only be really such in 
relation to the height of the buildings which front them. 
The scale c£ Regent Street is being quite spoilt, and when 
the new frontages are all completed it will not look the 
fine broad thcroughfare it is now, or provide the same amount 
ol air space. So with other new streets we have made. 
The scale has gone with the excessive height of buildings. 
In New York some of the sireets, even of fair width, have 
only the effect of lanes. 

AT the annual delegate assembly of the Royal Liver Friendly 
Society, in session at Yarmouth, there was a week-end dis- 
cussion on the new offices to be erected in Liverpool, which 


Wil be а “skyscraper,” the largest yet set up in this country, 


The building, which will face the river Mersey, will cost 
£320,009, plus £70,000 for the site and £,80.coo tor interior 
fittings. A Scottish delegate and one from Devonshire took 
exception to the allocation of contracts for £,61,000 for 
foreign granite, and asked why this preference was shown 
over English stone. The reply from the platform was that 
the entire granite contract represented 109,000, and, owing 
to its extent, no home firm could supply the material within 
less than five vears. For this reason part of the contract 
—£48,000— was given to Scotland, and the remainder will 
be placed with Norwegian firms. 


À LARGE meeting was held on Tuesday at the Lyceum Theatre 
In support of the movement to establish a national theatre 
ав a memorial to Shakespeare. Lord Lytton presided, and 
after dealing with some of the alleged objections to a 
national theatre, read a letter from Lord Plymouth, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee, intimating the desire of that body for a con- 
ference with a view to arriving at an agreement as to the form 
which the memorial should take. Mr. А. Lyttelton, M.P., 
moved a resolution in favour of the establishment of a 
national theatre, which was seconded by Sir John Hare, and 
carried with one dissentient. On the motion of Mr. Pinero, 


If was also resolved to appoint a committee to draft a scheme 
for a national theatre. 


THE Holborn Borough Council have agreed to the sale ot 


the Holborn Town Hall to Mr. W P.H 
| . W. P. Hartlev, К ; 
for a Methodist church house. шығы 


Mn. W. С. Hunt's action against the Acton Urban District 


Council ca | : : . 
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AT Wednesday's meeting of the Llandudno Urban Council, 
Mr. E. E. Bone again proposed a resolution moved by him 
at the recent special meeting concerning the plans of the 
new free library, which resolution was deferred to the pre- 
sent meeting. His proposition was that owing to the ser- 
vices of Mr. G. A. Humphreys, architect, as hon. secretary 
of the newsroom, and to his personal efforts in connection 
with Mr. Carnegie's gift, he be employed to design the new 
library building. A memorial from local architects was 
read contending that they should have an opportunity to 
compete, and Mr. W. Thomas moved that plans be invited 
from ‘all local architects in competition. Мг. Beaumont 
seconded the amendment. Four voies only were given for 
the amendment, and the resolution was carried by a large 
majoritv. 


THE award in the arbitration, “Newcombe Estates Company 
(Limited) v. The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany.” has now been issued by Colonel W. R. Ludlow, 
Е.5.1., who sat as umpire therein throughout the first week of 
March at the Surveyors’ Institution, with Mr. J. B. Clarke 
as legal assessor. The claim was for 1 acre j rood 27 
perches of building land on the Highfield estate of 
approximately 16 acres on the outskirts of the City of 
Coventry. The property was in course of development and 
some of the roads had been partly constructed when the 
railway was carried through it. The company agreed to 
construct two bridges to connect the severed portions of the 
estate and to pay the contractor's claim for non-fulfilment of 
his contract for the roads. Sir Jchn Rolleston, P.P.S.I. 
(Leicester and London), Mr. E. Lovell Clare (Liverpool, 
Leeds, and London), Mr. T. T. Wainwright (Liverpool), 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. W. H. Simpson 
(Leicester), Mr. J. Tudor Walters, M.P., and other witnesses 
gave valuations for the claimants ranging from £7,621 to 
28,974. Оп behalf ot the railway company (Mr. John 
Wilmot (Birmingham), Mr. Thomas Grimley (Birmingham), 
member of the council of the Auctioneers’ Institute, and 
Mr. T. Clements (Coventry) gave valuations of from 02,594 
to £2,952. Colonel Ludlow awards the claimants the sum 
of £4,957 for land taken and severance, inclusive of 0234 
compensation for the contractor. 


THE annual meeting of the Yorkshire Architectural and 
York Archxological Society was held on Tuesday at York, 
the Rev. .T. A. Brode presiding over a large attendance. 
The annual report, presented bv the secretary (the Rev. 
Dr. Solloway), stated that the year had b:en one of great 
progress, and there had been a considerable accession in 
membership. The library had been housed in one of the 
upper rooms at the St. Jacob's Well, and was now available 
for research work. The representations to the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners and the City Council as to the possible 
damage to the city moats by the proposed alterations of the 
tram lines, and the consequent encroachment on the ancient 
city ditch had been effective. The report and balance-sheet, 
which showed a good balance in hantl, were adopted. The 
Archbishop of York was re-elected president, and Lord Wen- 
lock and Lord Deramore were added to the list of vice- 
presidents. The Rev. Dr. Solloway was elected secretary 
Dr. W. H. Evelyn, treasurer, and Mr. W. R. Willis, auditor. 
It was decided to arrange for a number of excursions during 
the summer to places of antiquarian interest in the North 
and «East Ridings, as well as meetings for research work 
among the city antiquities. 
i : wer 

THe eighth International Congress of Architects was 
opened at Vienna on the 18th inst. bv Baron yor 
Beenerth, Minister of the Interior, jn presence of a lare 
gathering of Ministers, Burgomasters, and Councillors Dr 
Weiskirchner, President of the Lower House of the 
Reichsrath, was also present. Nearly all the countries of 
Europe sent delegates, and America was also represented 
After speeches of welcome had been delivered by Ministers. 
Burgomasters, and Dr. Weiskirchner, the delegates on 
behalf of the countries they represented, tendered the A 
ings of their Governments to the president of the en 
Committee, and expressed their high esteem and 442. 
for the Emperor Francis Joseph, patron of the congress. 


AN interesting exhibition of studies of architectural and 
decorative art from Northern and Southern Italy and English 
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Cathedral cities, by Mr. William Davidson, architect, was 
opened in the Outlook Tower, Castlehill, Edinburgh, on the 
13th inst. ‘The exhibition consisted of over 100 drawings 
and about 500 photographs. The work, which was arranged 
to good advantage on the walls, comprised East Anglian 
painted rood screens, specimens representative of all periods 
of English Gothic architecture and English Renaissance, and 
theré was a special section dealing with the application of 
colour to architecture, comprising English and Italian stained 
glass, mosaics, frescoes, tiles, etc. The opening ceremony 
was performed by Sir R. Rowand Anderson, who paid a high 
tribute to Mr. Davidson’s work. He stated that all the 
drawings and photographs were old works, and illustrated 
the decorative treatment of various classes of buildings from 
the old Roman work of Pompeii down to the old Renaissance 
work in England. The drawings of mosaics were very fine, 
and another great feature was Mr. Davidson's studies in 
colour, the finest he had ever seen. They came mostly from 
Norfolk, which was the centre of the finest district in Eng- 
land for the study of coloured decoration. Referring to the 
collection of drawings, he said a very strong feature of the 
teaching in the applied art school was the bringing of the 
students into actual contact with the best work of all periods. 
Lectures and books rather tended to do the thinking for the 
student, whereas dissecting and analysing this old work neces- 
sarily led the student to think for himself. Architecture, 
said Sir Rowand, was the largest art industry in Edinburgh. 
and he hoped the new art school, with its ample resources, 
would be able to do far more than thev ever accomplished 
with their limited means and accommodation in the old 
applied school. On the motion of Dr. Schlapp, Mr. David- 
son was thanked for his exhibition, and a similar compliment 
was paid Sir Rowand Anderson for presiding. ‘The exhibi- 
tion remains open until the 3oth inst. 


MEMBERS of the Edinburgh Architectural Association on 
Saturday paid a visit to the Glasgow district. The party 
included Mr. John Watson, F.R.I.B.A., president-elect ; 
Mr. John MacIntyre, vice-president; and Mr. Colin B. 
Cownie, hon. secretary. On arriva] at Queen Street Station 
the company proceeded to the new Anchor Line buildings 
in St. Vincent Place, and were shown over the premises by 
Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., the architect. 
Thereafter they travelled by rail to the sanitary engineering 
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«*Webbington," Somerset. Ground plan. E. J. May, F.R.1.B.A., architect. 


(By permission from “The Idler.") 


works of Messrs. Doulton and Co. at Hawkhead, Paisley. 
The return journey to Glasgow was made by electric car, 
and afterwards the party left by the 6.45 Caledoman train 
for Edinburgh. 


and Sir Archibald. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


I Tuesdays meeting of the new committee of the 
Bangor Normal College, the secretary was instructed 
to request the President of the R.I. B. A.to nominate an 

assessor to deal with the designs invited for the new building 
extens.on. The premium, it is stated, will be offered accord- 
ing to the assessor's report, and the author of the selected 
design will be employed to carry out the work. The designs 
—it will be remembered—are to be sent in by June 16. 


AT the last meeting of the guardians of St. Mary, Islington, 
N., the Accommodation. Committee reported that seven sets 
of plans had been submitted for the proposed new vagrant 
wards, and a'so for the extended receiving ward accommoda- 
tion, etc., at St. John’s Road Workhouse. They recom- 
mended that an assessor be appointed to examine and report 
to the committee on the plans received, and that the Presi- 


dent of the R.1.B.A. be asked to nominate such assessor. 
This was agreed to. 


ж ———— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RUSSLEY PARK TRAINING STABLES, WILTSHIRE. 


R. T. Beckett, Architect, Liverpool. 
THESE extensive stables, which are now approaching com- 
pletion, are being erected for Colonel W. Hall Walker, 
М.Р. The loose boxes are constructed of timber framing, 
all horizontal timbers being splayed to throw off the weather, 
and boarded on the inside with two thicknesses of boards, 
with Engert and Rolfe's hair bitumen felt between. The 
roofs are covered with brown Broseley tiles. Each box has 
a window, both back and front, fitted with fall-back casements, 
providing a through current of air above the horses’ heads. 
The tackle room block contains bed-rooms for about 24 lads, 
and is built of brick and white rough-cast with half-timber 
gables. The complete scheme includes hospital boxes, car- 
penters, blacksmith's, and saddlers shops, corn store, etc., 
not shown in this drawing. Messrs. W. Thornton and Sons, 
of Liverpool, are the builders. 
Mr. H. S. Persse, the tenant, is now training a valuable 
string of horses here, including White Eagle, Royal Realm 
It is said that the late Matthew Dawson 
always looked upon Russlev as the finest 
place in the world to train horses. 


" WEBBINGTON," SOMERSET. 


E. J. May, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


This house, which has been completed 
à few weeks ago, is one of the most in- 
teresting examples of recent domestic 
architecture. It stands on a beautiful 
hill-side site, on a western spur of the 
Mendips, and will, under the influence 
of time and tone, have a most pleasing 
effect of colour. "Тһе roofs are covered 
with red tiles; the upper storey is white 
rough-cast, and the lower walls are built 
in a dark local stone, with а reddish- 
brown. The plan of the house 1s 
excellently designed in an essentially 
English fashion, so as to obtain very 
comfortable rooms. A good deal of oak 
is used on room  panellings, gable 
framings, beams, etc., and there is some 
ably executed plaster work in the drawing: 
room and staircase ceilings, and the 
dining-room frieze. Оп the entrance 
side is a good courtyard, and a well-pro- 
portioned terrace walling along the fronts, 
which command the views. А consider 
able number of sketches, with plans and 
full description of * Webbington," appear 
in the “ Idler ” for June, as the 24th sub- 
ject in Mr. Raffles Davison's series of " Modern Homes. 
Our exterior view is in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
The general contractors are Messrs. Hayward and 
Worsted,. Bath; the iron casements were by Messrs. E. 
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Goddard and Son, Vauxhall, S.E., and the clerk of works | but he understood that W He had 


was Mr. D. Campbell, of Glasgow. 
PONSBOURNE PARK, HERTS. 


P. K. ALLAN, Architect. 


Our illustrations of this country house show the new terrace 
and winter garden recently completed for Colonel E. Hildred 
Carlile, M.P. 

The levels of the ground were taken advantage of to 
provide a reservoir holding 39,000 gallons of water for use 
in case of fire. This is below the winter garden, and was 
formed in reinforced concrete, whilst under the alcove is 
placed one of Merryweather’s patent “ Hatfield” pumps, 
driven by an electric motor, so that the water can quickly 
be projected over the mansion from the various hydrants. 

The terrace balustrade and sundial pedestal were executed 
by Messrs. Pulham and Son, of 71, Newman Street, W., in 
their “ Pulhamite" stone. Portland and Bath stone were 
used for the winter garden, the brickwork being in buff 
brick, the same as the house. An interesting feature of the 
work is the sundial plate, which is engraved with symbolical 
decoration. The north wall of the winter garden is treated 
with artificial rock-work, with pockets for ferns, ete., whilst 
at one end is a dripping well feeding à streamlet along the 
bottom. The floor was done in Terrazzo marble mosaic by 
the Art Pavements Co., Ltd., and the inside of the alcove 
dome was treated in mosaic by Rust's Vitreous Mosaic Co. 
Messrs. Hy. Hope and Sons, Ltd., did the glazed dome, and 
the wrought iron work was executed by Geo. Wragge, Ltd. 
The fittings for the electrical installation throughout. the 
mansion were specially designed and executed by the Bir- 
mingham Guild of Handicraft, Lid. ‘The Expanded Metal 
Co. were responsible for the reinforced concrete work. Mr. 
Thos. A. Bolton acted as clerk of works, and the general 
contractors were Messrs. C. Miskin and Sons, of St. Albans, 
who have efficiently Carried out the wishes of the architect, 
Mr. Percy K. Allen, of Tunbridge Wells. 


ж 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
WEATHER BARS AND DRAUGHT EXCLUDERS. 


To the Editor of The BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—I have heard that there is on the market a combined 
draught, dust, and noise excluder and weather bar, which is 
suitable for either room doors or external doors, new or old, 
and which possess also the following advantages :—Architec- 
turally designed, and of really first-class quality and make ; 
made in all woods, and can be treated to match the door; 
does away with the wood cill or other obstruction across the 
threshold (as necessary when metal weather bars are used), 
and is therefore suitable for entrance doors and room «k OTS ; 
practically invisible; free from springs or complicated 
mechanics ; adjusts itself if the door sags; equally effective 
even if threshold has worn hollow or uneven; can be easily 
put out of action without removing it (i£. desired) in warm 
weather. 

I shall be obliged if you can let me know through the 
medium of your “Enquiries” column the name сі this 
weather bar, and who the makers are.—Yours truly, 

“ SUBSCRIBER.” 
ж 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 
A’ ‘Lytham, on the 1 4th inst., Thomas Bromlev, contrac- 


tor, of St. Annes, and John Whittaker. architect, of 


Blackpool, practising at St. Annes, were charged at 
the instance of John Bentley, trading under the style of 
Bentlev and Smith, quarrymen aud stone-masons, Brighouse, 
with obtaining by false pretences stone to the value of £69 
105. 64. It was stated that the prosecutor was approached 
With a view to supplying stone for two houses Bromlev was 
building. He asked for a guarantee for pavment, and it 
Was alleged that Whittaker, in Bromley’s presence, promised 
to retain money out of the architect’s certificates to pav for the 
Stone used, and that this undertaking was confirmed later in 
à letter. The prosecutor never saw the owner of the houses. 


| hittaker was the architect. 

Dot received payment for the Stone supplied, and in F ebruary 
Bromley filed his petition in bankruptcy. Мг. Daniel Mead, 
the Owner of the houses, said he prepared his own plans and 
specifications. Whittaker had suggested to him that he 
should employ Bromley as the builder, but he had never in- 
structed Whittaker to act as his architect or in any other 
Capacity or to give certificates. In Cross-examination the 
Witness said that Bromley had overdrawn to the extent of 
4,80, but if he had carried out the contract after going into 
bankruptcy he would have had over £300 to draw. The 
magistrates decided to commit the defendants to the Preston 
quarter sessions for trial. 

On Wednesday the defendants were found not guilty, and 
acquitted. l 


ж 
THEATRE STAIRCASE LIGH T. 


CLAIM for £100 damages was made in the Manchester 
salesman in the wholesale fish market, against the 
‘County Court, on Monday, by -Arthur Williams, a 

Manchester Hippodrome and Ardwick Empire, Limited. Mr. 
Gordon Hewart was counsel for the former and Mr. Byrne 
for the defendants. The plaintiff’s complaint was that on 
the afternoon of January 14 he took a ticket for the grand 
tier in the Hippodrome. ^ To reach his Seat he had to descend 
à staircase, and his foot caught in some obstruction, either 
à stair-rod or the webbing on the edges of the stairs, and he 
lell so violently agdinst the seats that several of his ribs were - 
fractured, and for some weeks he was unable to return to his 
business. Не estimated his business losses in that period at 
4550. 

А number of witnesses complained that the staircase in 
question was poorly lighted, thus making it dangerous. Mr. 
William Harry Longworth, an architect, called for the plain- 
tiff, admitted in answer to a question that if he were sent 
to the theatre by the corporation in the interests of public 
safety his only suggestion for improvement would be in respect 
of the lighting. | 

. For the defence witness stated that the staircase was in 
perfect condition immediately after the accident. Mr. Peter 
Watson, secretary for the Palace Company, asserted that the 
lighting was quite sufficient. It was quite as good as at the 
Palace, where people read their papers and programmes 
before the performance began. Mr, Byrne submitted it was 
proved. that the defendants had done all that was necessa гу 
in the interests of public safety, and that по negligence had 
been proved. | 

Judge Parry said the case was of considerable Importance 
to the defendants as the owners of a licensed house catering 
for the amusement of the public. Any staircase was neces- 
sarily difficult to a short-sighted person or to persons im- 
peded by age in their movements; but on taking his ticket 
the plaintiff must have known he would have to descend the 
staircase at his own risk, and it was for him to prove that 
there had been negligence on the part of the defendants. lt 
was admitted that this particular staircase was excellent in its 
arrangements except as to the lighting, and in respect to this, 
he felt bound to find that the evidence for the defendants was 
as good as that called by the plaintiff. He sympathised with 
the plaintiff, but must give judgment for the defendants. 


ж ——— 


RTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
iid ASSOCIATION. 


OME forty members of the above association spent a 
pleasant and instruetive day at Sunderland on Satur- 
day. Amongst the company were the president (Mr. 

G. T. Brown), Messrs. H. T. Charlewood, A. B. Plummer. 
J. W. Tavlor, J. Bruce, 'Gco. Reavell, J. M. Dingle, №: and 
T. R. Milburn, J. Spain, J. W. Herring, Г. Hall, and Mr. 
Charles $. Errington (hon. see.). "At three о clock the presi- 
dent held an informal reception at the Central Station, from 
which point the party proceeded in a specially chartered car 
to Roker, where a visit was first made to the new St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church. built from drawings by Mr. E. S. Prior. Ihe 
partv, who had been shown over the church by the vicar (Rev. 
D. W. Marsh), next walked to the new Roker Pier, where they 
ascended the lighthouse, the light in which is the most power- 
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ful port light on our coasts. Lying alongside the pier was a 
steam launch, and in it the visitors crossed over to the new 
South protecting pier. "There are something like 170ft. of 
this pier still to be built, and it is expected that the whole 
of the work wil be completed within the next three years. 
Under the guidance of Mr. M. H. Wake and Mr. J. H. 
Herring (from the River Wear Commissioners Engineers’ 
office), the party were also invited to inspect the powerful 
crane used in laying the huge concrete blocks of which the 
pier 1$ constructed. Visits were subsequently paid to the 
draught offices and the model room, where a large model of 
the port was viewed with much interest. At the invitation 
of Mr. H. H. Wake, C.E., Engineer to the River Wear Com- 
mission, the company were entertained to tea, at the con- 
clusion of which the president moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Wake for his kindness in hospitably entertaining the 
members of the association and sending such capable pilots 
round with them that afternoon. He remarked that the 
party had been greatly interested in all that they had seen in 
connection with those great harbour works, the strength and 
value of which had, as they knew, been frequently tested. 
Мг. А. B. Plummer seconded, and the vote was heartily 
accorded. 


— x | 
THE ART OF FURNITURE. 


HE fourth of the series of free lectures upon crafts, 
which are being given fortnightly at Birmingham 
School of Art, was delivered on the 7th inst. The lec- 

turer was Mr. A. E. Barnsley. who explained how carpenters 
of the past did good work by the aid of simple tools, and 
described. the methods of carpenters of the 13th century in 
applying their tools, their simple methods of converting 
timber, and the workman's consequent intimate knowledge 
of his material and correct use of it. He said that if only 
our houses were built as they should be, we should want 
little furniture, and be happy in that scantiness. Even as it 
is, we should take as our maxim, " the less the better" ; excess 
of furniture destroved the repose of a lazy man, and was in 
the wav of an industrious one, and, if we really cared. for 
art, we shall alwavs feel inclined to save on superfluities that 
we might have the wherewithal to spend on works of art. 
Simplicity was the one thing needful in furmshing, firstly as 
to quantity, and secondly as to the kind and manner of 
design. The arrangement of our houses ought surely to ex- 
press the kind and manner of life we led. or desired to lead. 
Our furniture should be good citizen's furniture, solid and 
well made in workmanship, and in design should have nothing 
about it not easily defensible, no monstrosities or extrava- 
gances, not even of beauty, lest we weary of it. As to matters 
of construction, it should not have to depend on the special 
skill of a verv particular workman, or the super-excellence of 
his glue, but be made on the proper principles of the art of 
joinery. It should be made of timber rather than walking 
sticks. But besides this kind of furniture, there is the other 
kind of what I should call State furniture, which I think is 
proper even for a citizen. I mean kitchen furniture should 
be plain and substantial, but sideboards, cabinets, and the 
like, which we had quite as much for beauty’s sake as use, 
should be made as elegant and elaborate as possible, with 
carving. inlaving, and painting. These were the blossoms 
of furniture, as picture tapestry was of the art of weaving ; 
but these should not be scattered about the house at hap- 
hazard, but should be used architecturally to dignifv im- 
portant places in them. Speaking of the Society of Decora- 
tors founded by William Morris, the lecturer asked: “Have 
we during this conscious revival gone sufficiently to the roots 
of things. Morris says: "I warn vou that you will do no 
good by attempting to revivifv art by dealing with its dead 
exterior. Does not this necessitate the craftsman’s return 
to the workshop, that he may then design the work his hands 
are going to produce, and the decoration will follow in the 
natural course of events, design wil come bv designing, and 
he will attain that nature of hope without which there is no 
compensation for the labour we must all submit to, which 
when it is present in his work is, as Morris put it, threefold 
—the hope of rest, the hope of product, the hope of pleasure 
in work itself.” The lecture was illustrated bv a set of Jan- 
tern slide pictures showing how beautiful homes can be fitted 
up at small cost. | 
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COLOGNE. 


W E shall see most clearly the influence of (Le wise use 
of the powers given by the Lines Act of 1875 to 
towns to control their growth if we look at the 
results obtained in one typical German town. No other 
town can teach us more than that with which the thoughts 
of many Manchester people will be very pleasantly occupied 
in the near future—the beauiiful city of Cologne. In the 
thirteenth century Cologne was a very prosperous town, but 
in the sixteenth century ls trade declined, and at the 
Leginning of the nineteenfiT century it was but very little 
larger than it has been three hundred vears earlier. In the 
middle of last century its trade and commerce revived, and the 
space within its continuous line of fortifications becam- 
seriously overcrowded with houses and with people. Most of 
the streets were narrow, the sanitary arrangements were of the 
most primitive and inefficient kind, the old gardens were 
covered with buildings. In. 1883 there were on an average 
only 324 square yards of area to each inhabitant, whereas 
in the year 1752 there had been sixty. In 1883 there was 
only one park of about four acres in the old town, and that 
soon afterwards had to be used for an enlargement of the 
harbour. There were a short avenue of trees and a very 
few small shrubberies in the town, and one park, with an 
area of about 27 acres, outside the gates. Then the town 
began to make large use of the powers given it by the Act 
of 1875. Between 1880 and 1890 the old walls were 
destroyed, and their site and the ground on each side of it 
was made into a magnificent semicircle of park, along the 
sweep of which seven playgrounds for children, provided with 
play-tables and sand-heaps, are distributed. In 1888 the 
park-like Volksgarten of 38 acres, and in 1889 the Town 
Wood of 255 acres, which cost £127,000, were provided. 
[n 1898 the South Park was added. There are now 67 parks 
and large shrubberies, with an area of 581 acres There is a 
botanical garden of 54 acres, which supplies the public 
schools with plants, and to which scholars are taken by their 
teachers. It contains a hall in which experiments in 
betanical physiology are made for фе instruction of scholars 
and the general public. "Phe area of the town has been 
enlarged by the incorporation of surrounding districts, from 
about 507 acres in 1883 to 27,432 acres. Feilds formerly 
used for the sewage works of two of the suburbs have been 
turned into plaving-fields, and another large playground has 
been provided outside the Linden Gate. Nearly all the 
principal roads leading from the Old Town through the 
newly incorporated districts are planted with two rows of 
trees. In all there are 245 tree-planted streets, with a 
length of 143 miles and containing 28,800 trees. All the 
town area has been divided into "zones" of four different 
classes. In the zones of the first class buildings may have 
four storeys and cover 75 per cent. of their sites; in those 
of the'second class three storeys and the Covering of 75 per 
cent. of the sites; in those of the third class two storeys and 
the covering of 65 per cent. of the sites ; and in those of the 
fourth class two storeys and the covering of до per cent. of 
the sites are allowed. In the fourth class all houses must 
be detached or semi-detached. The various zones are $0 
arranged as to allow the wind, no matter from what quarter 
it may be blowing, to reach the Old Town over districts ot 
comparatively open building and containing a good deal af 
vegetation. 

It 15 obvious that for the aftainment of the objects at 
which town plans aim or ought to aim—for the attainment 
of conveniently arranged streets, an adequate supply of play- 
grounds, parks, and shrubberies, for the provision of sites 
for dwellings, shops, and warehouses of suitable sizes and with 
suitable surroundings, and also for the attainment of general 
beauty of effect—a large amount of knowledge and skill 18 
needed on the part of the preparers of the plans. Germany 
tries to ensure that those who prepare her town plans, shall 
have the necessary knowledge and skill by providing 
abundant opportunities for the gaining of careful training. 
Courses of lectures, with opportunities for practice in pre- 
paring plans, have been given for the last twenty years by 
Professor Baumeister in Karlsruhe, and for a shorter period 
in Berlin, Aachen, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, Munich, and 
Dantzic ; while lectures, without the opportunity of practice, 
are given in Hanover, Vienna, Brunn, and Graz. The 
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course of lectures and the training in the preparation of plans 


are open to foreigners in Berlin. 
—T. C. Horsfall, in the * Manchester Guardian." 


Ж 
CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


T last week's meeting of the Great Chapter of Chiches- 

ter Cathedral, the first business on the agenda was to 

consider the various works carried out, or which had 
been authorised and were being carried into effect, since the 
last Chapter, namely, the re-fixing in the south transept of the 
fragments of portraits of the Kings, partly destroved at the 
fall of the spire an 1861; the completion of Bishop Strat- 
ford's beautiful Sacellum by the erection of stone cresting 
“pinnacles and finials—a matter which was in abeyance at 
the date of the last Chapter owing to a difference of opinion 
between the architect and the (Chapter, and which’ had at 
length been satisfactorily settled— the cost being defrayed by 
a private donor; the restoration of a chamber over the 
library by which additional space was obtained for storing a 
number of documents and manuscripts for which the dimen- 
sions of the present library were inadequate; the cementing 
of the clerestory walks, which did away with a great 
nuisance arising in the cathedral from accumulation of dust ; 
the repair of decayed timber in the spire, the repair of oak 
chests in the Chapter House, which were of great value and 
dated from the 13th century; the discovery and repair of 
aumbry in the Chapel of the Four Virgins; and the erection 
of jron railings for protection of the Arundel tombs in the 
nave, of which fragments were constantly being chipped 
off and carried away ‘by the public. Prebendary Bennett 
presented reports upon these various, works, and an jn- 
teresting discussion ensued, in which it transpired that the 
Duke of Norfolk had taken great interest in the last-named 
work, and had offered to defray the expense, which, how- 
ever, had already been provided. 

The Chapter then proceeded to discuss proposals as to 
future works to be erected in the cathedral, and among other 
things sites for the memorials to be erected to the late Bishop 
Wilberforce, and to the late Mr. €. E. Kempe. who had 
executed several works in the cathedral, were discussed. 
It was understood that there was a proposal to replace 
Bishop Storev's monument, which now exists near the cathe- 
dral library, to its original site in the sacrarium, the expense 
of which was to be provided bv certain gentlemen named 
Storev, though not, it was understood, of the Bishop's imme- 
diate family. It was explained that a reredos had been pro- 
mised to complete the screen erected in memory of the late 
Venerable Archdeacon Е. J. Mount, for which purpose 
drawings would shortly be placed before the Chapter. It 
was announced that the bell tower was approaching com- 
pletion and would, it was expected, be dat of the contractors’ 
hands by the end of July. It was proposed that there should 
be à special thanksgiving service to commemorate the resto- 
ration, the date of which would be fixed bv the Residentiary 
Chapter. 

The condition of the lead roof of the Cathedral was cis- 
cussed, and it was understood this should be the next work 
taken in hand after the completion of ‘the bell tower. Tt 
was reported that the pointing of the cathedral was well 
advanced, and there was monev in hand to complete this, 
with the exception of the southern portion of the nave. 


ж 
EUSTON ROAD. 


HE “Daily Chronicle" publishes a communication from 

Mr. John Lewis, of Oxford Street, and says : — It will 

be remembered that the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners wish to build upon a portion of the forecourts of 
about thirty houses in this main artery. The forecourts are 
soft. deep, and the company propose to advance the building 
line 20ft., surrendering the remainder of the depth. The 
scheme has been accepted bv the committee, and the 
Moderate Press has been stating that bv this means the 
public will acquire зом. of frontage for road-widening pur- 
poses "for nothing." Mr. Lewis exposes the hollowness of 
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this alluring Proposition as follows : — 
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alike, who really care for London, must have read—with 
admiration and great pleasure your excellent article upon 
the proposed spoliation of Euston Road. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to conceive how any intelligent, disinterested reader of 
that column can fail to discern how reprehensible that pro- 
posal is. Nevertheless 1 would like, if you will allow me, 
to put before your readers another view of the whole matter 
--а view from a different standpoint. 

“ Your article deals mainly with the inexpediency of grant- 
ing the Worshipful Company's request, and very clearlv do 
you demonstrate that inexpediency. But I would suggest, 
Sir, to the members of the county council, and especially to 
that committee to which it was formerly my privilege to 
devote not a little of my time—I mean the Building Act 
Committee—that there is not here any room for discussions 
of expediency or of inexpediency, but that the whole question 
ought to be ruled out absolutely on much higher grounds— 
on grounds of equity. 

" When this road was made, the landowners on each side 
made a bargain with the public. Now they—having had all 
their share under the terms of that bargain, having had their 
heavy price for the soil on which the road was built, as well 
as the increase of value which it has necessarily brought to 
the land upon each side of it—are trying, as thev have twice 
before tried and twice failed, to beguile from us our share 
as well, or at least the greater part of our share. Here is a 
road made on these terms, expressed in an Act of Parliament 
in these words : — 

That no buildings shall be erected upon any new founda- 
tion by any proprietor or occupier of lands adjacent to the 
said new road within fifty feet of the said road . . . 
and if any such buildings shall hereafter be erected 
. the same shall be deemed common nuisances. 

"Can anything be clearer? Are the county councillors, 
are the citizens of London, so dull of sight that they can be 
Wholly blinded to the tremendous importance of this question 
by the miserable handful of dust that the Worshipful Com- 
pany, using that old familiar stratagem of London land- 
lords, are trying to throw in their eves? The company, it 
seems, if we will give up to them that which is extremely 
valuable to us, will very kindly give up to us in return that 
which is of no value, or most certainly of very little value 
to them. And, moreover, not only is this land, in view 
of the use which they propose to make of the sites in ques- 
tion, of no value or of very little value to them, but. as a 
matter of fact, that which they are so generously offering 
to give up to us is, to all practical intents and purposes, 
already ours. True, we cannot at present walk on it, but, 
in order to carry out their own scheme, they will very 
shortly have to let us, and we already enjov in full the still 
greater value of the extra space of light and air. 

“And now, Sir, I would beg of those members, in whose 
minds a want of close acquaintance with the facts and with 
the law of the case may have left some lingering uncer- 
tainty, that they should go themselves and see themselves 
what is really involved in this apparently small and innocent 
request. Let them see for themselves how easily this long 
road of great railway termini might be made one of the finest 
in London, if either at the present or at some future time 
the open forecourts on either side were bought up Бу the 
public. As long as we hold the landlords to their bargain, 
as long as we refuse to let them encroach upon any part of 
this precious fifty feet, the land has little value, and, when- 
ever we will, we shall always be able to buy it cheaply. 

“Let but one building be erected, break down in a single 
instance the defences provided by the wise foresight of those 
who. realising what a road this must some day become, 
framed these laws, and for a wretched bait of paltrv con- 
cession we give up in fact, if not in appearance, completelv 
and irrevocablv our present invaluable rights over the whole 
of both these lines of frontage—that is to sav, over soft. each 
side of the road for no less a distance than three miles. Хо, 
Sir. if the landlords want to take this land for their private 
ends, let them in common justice do as we must do if we 
take it for our public purposes—let them pav for it. 

“Now, I once, with the aid of an eminent expert in these 
matters, a gentleman who is to-day one of the Aldermen of 
the Moderate party on the London County Council, worked 
out and published in a letter to the “ Daily Chronicle,” the 
gain to the landlords that would result from our abandoning 
our right, our legally purchased right, secured by Act of 
Parliament, to prevent their building on these two three-mile 
lengths of fiftv-foot frontages. We calculated--and our 
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valuation, though this was then a burning question, was not 
challenged—that the figure could certainly not be less than 
22,316, ооо. 


عي وب 


EXCAVATIONS AT BABYLON. 


HE report on the explorations at Babylon just issued 

by the German Oriental Society, under the editor- 

| ship of Dr. Friedrich. Delitzsch, is 
importance. It is now ten years since the expedition under 
Dr. Koldewey began work on the vast ruins which mark 
the site of the great Chaldean city. This was a herculean 
task, because the ruins covered so extensive a space of 
ground and were of such a complex character that hundreds 
of thousands of ‘tons of debris had to be excavated. This 
learned society has, however, been admirably supported by 
the Imperial Government, and although there have been 
no startling discoveries such as rewarded M. De Morgan 
at Susa in the Code of Khammerabi, or great finds of 
tablets such as the Americans made at Nippur, the results 
have been of no small moment. In the first place, the 
topagraphy of the ancient city is now clearly ascertained ; 
and of even greater importance are the new data which 
enable us to estimate accurately its size. The statements 
ot Herodotus, who worked on hearsay evidence, and the 
somewhat wild theories of the late Dr. Jules Oppert, have 
held the field too long. The idea that Babylon was a city 
about six times as large as London, with walls a hundred 
feet thick and some fifty miles in circumference, must be 
given up. The true area is proved to be about three 
quarters of a square mile. Тһе ruins consist of three great 
groups of mounds. Babil in the north, a pile about ninety 
feet high, seems to have been a palace or fortress protecting 
that side of the city. In the middle of the space enclosed 
by the walls was the great Kasi mound, containing the 
palaces of Nabupolassur and Nebuchadnezzar; while south 
of these were the ruins of Amrau-Ibui-Abi, marking the 
site of the great temple of Bel. In their recent work of 
exploration the expedition has been greatly assisted by the 
building inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, especially the 
India House inscription, which is otherwise very mono- 
tonous reading. with its lists of temples, forts, gates, 
walls, etc., built by the mighty monarch. Guided by this 
record, Dr. Koldewey began to trace the great wall on the 
east side. It starts from the fort near Babil and runs for 
about two miles in a south-east direction. There were 
two walls on this eastern side, where attack was evidently 
most feared. In 1904 a large portion of these was un- 
covered. It was of brick, about 25ft. thick, with bastions 
29ft. wide and 64ft. apart on the outer side; these bastions 
protruded 12ft. from the wall, but those on the inner side 
were smaller. This was the rampart called Imgur Bel 
( Bel has been merciful.”) Dr. Delitzsch remarks that it is 
a strange coincidence that one of the towers of Jerusalem 
in the post-captivity period was called Chanan-El (“God hath 
been merciful”). Later a second wall was found behind 
the first, which from inscribed cylinders of Assurbanipal, 
King of Assyria, was, we are told, named Nimitti-Bel (Bel; 
station”). The wall turns to the west, and finally joins the 
great quay on the Euphrates bank. In the south-eastern 
angle is the Kasr mound, and here Dr. Andrea discovered 
the two palaces joined bv the great gate of Istar and divided 
by the Royal Road or Processional Street, a most im- 
portant find. East of the palaces this royal road ran be- 
tween massive walls decorated with friezes of lions in yellow, 
white, or green enamelled brickwork. The roadway was 
paved with buccia. The eastern gate was flanked by great 
towers, which were decorated with figures of bulls and 
dragons in monochrome relief on richlv coloured. enamel. 
The Persian artists who decorated the palaces at Susa cer- 
tainly copied from this elaborate work. Through this gate 
Cyrus, and later Darius and Alexander, entered Babylon. 
Two important temples -have been discovered by the ex- 
pedition, that of Mir-makt ("The Great Lady”), and that of 
Ninip ("The War-God "), which were absolutely devoid of 
decoration. Certainly the gold, precious stone”, the cedar 
and bronze gates, with which Nebuchadnezzar says he 
decorated these fanes, have disappeared. There was found 
here an important cylinder insonption of Nabupolassur, in 
which he states that he "lifted the heavy voke of the 
Assyrians and drove his foes from the land." Another 


of considerable | 


interesting point is to be noted. It is now clearly proved 
that the Babylonian houses and public buildings had no 
second storey ; and indeed the walls of the private dwellings 
examined by the German expedition are so thin that they 
could not have supported a second storey. There is much 
of the excavating work yet to be done, and it is to be 
hoped that next season will be devoted to the exploration 
of the temple of Bel-Merodach, where possibly inscriptions 
of great value may be found.—‘ Glasgow Herald.” 


— —* 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


MEETING of the Scottish Branch of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on the 6th inst., at which the 
members considered and discussed the Housing and, 

Town Planning, etc., Bill, being promoted by the Govern- 
ment. A memorandum regarding the measure was submitted 
by the hon. local secretary, Mr. William Fraser. Its ex- 
tremely complicated character was pointed out, and the 
essential provisions criticised. Considerable modifications 
are proposed by the bill regarding the acquisition of land 
by local authorities for housing purposes, and it is doubtful 
if these are of advantage to the community. The further 
powers granted which extend the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act as regards closing and demolition of buildings 
alleged to be unfit for human habitation were also con 
sidered. The increase of power granted to local authorities, 
with appeal only to the Local Government Board, was 
adversely commented upon. Experience, it was stated, had 
shown that the sheriffs at present administered the Jaw with 
sufficient strictness. A more necessary amendment in the 
law would ve to require local authorities in their notices 
regarding insanitary properties to specify exactly what was 
necessary to satisfy their requirements. 

The town planning portion of the Bill, which gives local 
authorities power to lay out building land under supervision 
of the Local Government Board, was also criticised. It 
was pointed out that in many cases local authorities were 
not competent to deal with the question of how land ought 
to be developed, and it would be more to the point if 
existing by-laws and regulations were consolidated in 3 
handy form, and provision where necessary could be made 
for compelling obstructing proprietors to consent to public 
improvements being carried out after careful inquiry and 
report by independent skilled. surveyors. If the prinoiple 
of the Bill was to be approved bv Parliament, amendments, 
it was urged, ought to be inserted limiting the powers of 
local authorities and providing for more convenient means 9 
appeal by parties interested. Mr. Charles Brown, Falkirk, 
pointed out that under the Bill local authorities might use 
parks which had been gifted to the community for the pur- 
pose of building on, and he thought that it would be a 
mistake that they should have such powers. Mr. M'Michael 
considered, with reference to repair of houses of the working 
classes, that provision. should be made for improper use 
by tenants being taken into account. | 

Mr. Binnie pointed out that while on the one hand it 
appeared as if local authorities could build over their own 
public spaces, they might on the other compel landowners 
to dedicate part of their lands to providing these. He also 
emphasised the very drastic powers which were being put 
into the hands of local authorities to arrest all proceedings 
bv owners in connection with the development of their lands 
as soon as the authorities applied for power to carry out 
their town planning scheme. 


ج 


A SCHEME is on foot for building a public hall on the site 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne contained within Northumberland 
Street, Princess Street, Northumberland Place, and Lisle 
Street. It is contemplated that the building should be 
composed of basement, with the ground floor above 
for shops, etc., and the public hall about 15 feet above the 
around. The total area of the floor of the hall, ground 
floor, and the basement contains the space of between 
6,000 and 7,000 square yards. It is stated that the City 
Council will doubtless consider the scheme in connection 
with their deliberations as-to whether or not a new town hall 
should be built. 


E E 


boring at the “Daily Telegraph’ Mill, giving a yield of 
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REUTER's Simla correspondent says Viscount Morley has 
agreed to the Calcutta improvement scheme, under which a 
board of trustees will be empowered to make new streets in 
the capital and acquire outlying lands for the purpose of 
housing the people ejected from their homes as the result 
of improvements. To meet the cost of the scheme 120,000 
will be supplied annually from municipal, jute, and terminal 
passenger taxes. The Government will provide 4,133,000 
down and £10,000 annually for sixty years. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


MATTER of considerable importance to manufacturers 
and other large users of water, and also to those who 


may be building in outlying districts, is the question 
of water supply, especially where water companies make heavy 
charges for the initial connections. Anyone interested in 
the matter would do well to inspect the original photographs 
of artesian wells which Mr. R. D. Batchelor, of the Artois 
Works, Chatham, and 73, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
has successfully carried out. Two very successful wells have 
just been completed in the neighbourhood of London, giving 
an almost unlimited supply of water to the works in each 
instance, and further proves the possibility of obtaining it 
upon the premises, the space required only being a ques- 
tion of a few inches diameter where the experienced. methods 
of Mr. Batchelor are applied. This well-known artesian well 
engineer has made many successful wells in all parts of the 


THE Church of St. Margaret, Marton, near Gainsborough, 
the most interesting features of which are its old Saxon tower 
and portions of the nave, which are eleventh century work, 
was reopened after restoration on Saturday by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The tower of the church, which is about goo 
years old, was some time ago found to be settling in its 
foundations, large cracks having become visible in the walls. 
Under the direction of Mr. William Weir, of London, the 
architect, the walls of the tower have been underpinned and 
the foundations strengthened, while portions of the nave 
have been thoroughly restored. The herring-bone masonry 
discovered im the interior, which points to the fact that the 
nave is also of Saxon workmanship, has been left exposed, 
but the courses on the outside have been covered with plaster 
to protect them from the effects of the weather. During the 
work of excavation portions of a chalice and paten of the 
3th century were found, and a very ancient stone crucifix 
was brought to light. The work of restoration has been 
carried out by Messrs. Horden, Bayley, and Wood, of 


London and Newark. 


country. 
The water supply at the Ilford Paper Mills yields 150,000 


gallons per day, and another and more interesting result is the 
ninth just tested at the Thames Paper Mills, Purfleet, where, 
from a single boring, 687,600 gallons per day have been 
obtained, notwithstanding the fact that the permanent pumps 
were drawing over 1.250.000 gallons per day within a few 
vards of where the test of the ninth contract was being made, 
the level of the water never being more than 21 feet from the 
surface. 

It was at these works where Mr. Batchelor made a boring 
some vears ago for the late Charles Anderson, Esq., of Fally 
Kiel, Scotland, and tested it the abnonnal vield of 2,422,224 
gallons per day, and quite recently he completed a successful 


THE syndicate appointed to consider the steps to be taken 
for the erection of a building for the department of agricul- 
ture at Cambridge, report to the senate that they decided to 
confer with ‘Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., and that he 
has prepared sketch plans and elevations which meet with 
the approval of the syndicate and of the staff of the depart- 
ment. The accommodation provided is as follows :—(a) А 


1,520,000 gallons per dav. Many more results could be given ; 
it is, however, only necessary to say that he has carried out 
some of the largest, deepest, and most successful water 
supplies for H. M. Government, water companies. and manu- 


facturers, and over 20 vears ago made what is historically 
known as the first successful artesian well through the Weald basement providing space for heating apparatus and fuel, 


formation, for Henry Simmonds, Esq., of Styles Place | « n - | 2212 
Brewery, Hadlow. He undertook this upon the terms of “no 2... С. к А - be isi ur 
water, no pay,” until water was obtained, and this, as can be | walls and the centre of Which will be usd for lectures: id 
seen by the original photograph since adopted ав his trade | library. an office, a room for the reader in forestry, and tuo 
mark, flowed to 128 feet. Another instance of an abnormal private не for members ТИ. (c) On the first floor 
yield of water is the bored well for the Corporation of | there are rooms as follows:—A laboratory for botany and 
Salisbury, made about 18 years ago, and tested to 2,257,228 other biological subjects, a lecture-room to hold 50, and six 
gallons per day. private rooms of varying sizes for the professor of agricul- 

tural botany and other members of the staff. (4) Nearly half 


ko 
| the second floor is taken up with the chemical laboratory, 
BUILDING NEWS. which will accommodate so students. There are also a 
| lecture-room to hold 50, the necessary rooms for balances, 


AAA 


preparation and storage, and three private rooms for the 
drapers’ professor and other members of the staff. (e) In the 
roof are small rooms for storage, photography, etc. The 
syndicate recommend that they be authorised to accept a 
tender for the building, provided it does not exceed the 
architect's estimate of £13,000. If this proposal should 
be accepted by the senate and the building be proceeded with, 
it will almost exhaust the funds collected by the Cambridge 
Association for the agricultural school, and leave nothing for 
furniture and fittings or for maintenance. It is hoped that 
the funds of the agricultural building, in which the late Duke 
of Devonshire took so keen an interest, and which he did so 
much to collect, will be materially increased before the end 


of the year. 


ForpEN Board of Guardians have instructed their architect 
to prepare plans for extensions to the Bicton Asylum. 


BouRNMOUTH Corporation have given their formal sanction 
to the education authority’s scheme for the erection of central 
schools of science and art upon a prominent site at Lans- 
downe, the estimated cost being £25,000. 


BouRNEMOUTH borough engineer has been instructed to pre- 
pare a report on a scheme for the erection of a new central 
science, art, and technical school on the Peachley site. Plans 
for the enlargement of the Moordown Girls’ School have 
been approved by the Board of Education. 


an, eee 


JOTTINGS. 


AT the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, the “Old Curiosity Shop,” 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was submitted for sale. Bidding was 
started at £4,500, and at £5,950 the property was with- 


drawn. 


PLANS of the new church to be erected for Bridgend U.F 
Church, Rothesay, at a cost of £4,500, were submitted on 
Tuesday to the Dean of Guild Court and passed. There 
will be sitting accommodation for 583 persons. The church, 
which will be built on the site of the present one, in Bridgend 
Street, will also have a hall on the ground adjoining to 


accommodate 280 persons. 


PONTYPRIDD Education Committee last week had under dis: 
cussion the provision of a higher elementary school at МИ 
Street on the lines suggested bv the Board of Education. 
It was resolved that plans be prepared for the erection of a 
school at an estimated cost of between £9,000 and £10,000 
on the site of the present Mill Street Upper Standard School, 
and that the plans be forwarded to the Board of Eduéation 


for approval. 


SHEFFIELD City Council invite applications for the office of 
city architect —salary, £650 p.a. Applications, on forms to 
be obtained at the office of Mr. В. М. Prescott, Town Hall, 


are to be sent in by June 2. 


THE following wills have been proved : —Mr. Geo. Edward 
Linington (80), timber merchant, of Limehouse, E., and 
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Buckhurst Hill, 490,412; Mr. Henry Augustine Forse, re- 
tired builder, of Ashley Down, Bristol, 468,158; Mr. Walter 
Wm. Learnmouth, builder, Orchard Road, Southsea, 
433.340 ; Mr. Francis Joslin Ellis (of Elliott, Ellis and Co., 
auctioneers and surveyors, Plymouth), 427,931; and Alder- 
man Wm. Robinson Smith, retired timber merchant, of South 
Shields, 612,782. 


On Friday last a curious operation was begun at an old 
building in the Rue St. Roche, Paris. One half is occupied 
bv a branch factory of the Compressed Air Company. The 
noise from the machinery is very great, and caused annoyance 
to the tenants living in the other half. The company wished 
to remedy the nuisance, and after consulting with an archi- 
tect decided that the best way to do it would be by sawing 
the partition wall in two from top to bottom. А specially 
constructed fine steel saw, the motive power being furnished 
by electricity, is now being used in this novel operation. As 
the wall is unusually thick the stability of the building will 
not be endangered. The task will take about a month, and 
when it is completed there will be an aperture of about.an 
inch between the bisected wall. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING over a building contract gave rise to 
some extraordinary scenes at Little Wakering, near Southend, 
on Saturday. A house for Mr. R. Horner, produce broker, 
of London, is being erected їп the village; the original con- 
tract for about £2,000 was given to Mr. Ducat, a local 
builder. About six weeks ago, when the building was in its 
early stages, Mr. Horner and the builder disagreed. Asa 
result, Mr. Ducat and his men pulled down what had been 
erected, and Mr. Erwin, of Essex Road, London, was en- 
trusted with the work. Тһе building had been carried on as 
far as the rafters when Mr. Ducat and about 40 of his men 
broke down the temporary fencing in front of the house, with 
the intention, it is said, of stripping the roof. .A dozen or 
so of Mr. Erwin's men were on top of the house, and when 
a ladder was about to be placed against the building by Mr. 
Ducat's men they were met ‚by a volley of bricks, and the 
exchange of brickbats between the combatants continued for 
15 or 20 minutes. ‘Four of the men below and one on the 
roof were seriouslv injured, and others were more or less cut 
about. Dr. Oglesby, recognising the gravity of the situation. 
appealed to the combatants to desist, and they eventually 
did so. 


—k —— 
TRADB NOTES. 


Messrs. Вотском, VAUGHAN AND Co., LTD., have now 
completed their extensive new stores at Middlesbrough, under 
Messrs. Bottomley, Son, and Wellburn, architects, of 
Middlesbrough and Leeds, the fire-resisting floors being on 
Homan and Rodgers. system. 


THE London Electrical Fittings Co., Ltd., will in future be 
known as Galsworthy, Limited. The showrooms are still at 
15 and 16, Newman Street, London, W. There will be no 
change in the management of the business—which is that of 
manufacturers of high-class gas and electric fittings. 


THE large chiming clock with four dials at St. Luke's 
Church, Derby, has just been thoroughly restored by Messrs. 
John: Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, and 
this firm have also lately received an order for a large 
clock, with Westminster chimes, for Radcliffe Parish Church, 
Lancashire. 


Messrs. JOHN KNOWLES AND Co., of Kings Road, St. 
Pancras, N.W., solelv to facilitate family arrangements, have 
converted. their business into а private limited company, 
under the style of John Knowles and Co. (Wooden Box), 
Ltd. The conversion will not in anv wav affect the general 
conduct of the business, which will be carried on under the 
same management as hitherto. 


From Mr. Alex. Miller, of so, Main Road, Tweedmouth. 
Berwick-oa- Tweed, we have received particulars of his patent 
window fittings. His Berwick Castle pivots enable sashes to 
be fully reversed, and are adapted for sashes moved up and 
down with cords and balance weights, but where sufficient 
space is provided above the upper sashes for blinds and 
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rollers, and according to working drawings which patentee 
will supply, axle pulleys, cords and weights may be dispensed 
with. These pivots are also efficient for solid framed casement 
windows for hospitals, schools, warehouses, etc. The great 
value of the pivots is that they enable sashes.to be instantly 
reversed, and besides being a preventive against aecidenis 
in window cleaning, are a ready medium of installing good 
ventilation to dwellings. Тһе use of Miller's B.C. pivots 
avoid the unnecessary unscrewing and folding of inside beads, 
the opening of bottom sash, unfixing of parting bead before 
the top sash can be reversed for cleaning or painting—and 
afterwards the replacing of the aforesaid articles. The cost 
is very small. For one sash the cost is 7d. for iron, and for 
brass 1s. 8d. 


AMONGST the best catalogues of iis kind we have seen is 
that just issued by the Standard Range and Foundry Co., 
Ltd., of Watford. A special feature of this is the “Burkone” 
barless fire, which is a clever and simple form of fireplace 
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"Burkone'" Barless Fire. 


arrangement, with practically nothing to get out of order, and 
nothing which involves any difficulty in fixing. The section 
of the fire back and sides is such as to ensure a thorougn 
and economical consumption of the fucl, and at the bottom 
is ап iron cone grating. which allows the air to penetrate well 
up into the fire. The fire soon gets incandescent, and yet 
burns very slowly. When the fire is made up, it may le 
left till it burns out, as the fuel is continually falling towards 
ihe cone, and makes a compact fire to the last. It is not 
necessary to remove the fire-grating to get at the ash pan, so 
that the fire may be kept going continuously. As a labour- 
saving, safe, cleanly and economical fireplace, it may be 
highly recommended. We illustrate one of the excellent 
designs in which it is produced. Ме also give an illustration 
of the “Municipal” range, which it will be seen combines 
| the open low down fire- 
place of an ordinary 
sitting-room, with the 
range for kitchen изе. 
It is suitable for flats, 


week-end dwellings. 
small villas, mess- 
rooms, municipal 


dwellings, etc. This 
firm claims to be the 
pion:ers of the com: 
- bination — stoves, 25 
having first shown them at the Letchworth Garden Cit 
Exhibition in 1905. The self-contained flues make it prac 
tically self-setting. There are extra heavy ovens, and а 
heavy fall bar for kettles or pots. This fall bar is useful 
when burning logs. The range will bake bread well, and 
has good bottom heat. This range is produced at £3 16s. 
A number of nice single mantel designs, are shown in this 
catalogue, and also portable ranges, and good paiterns of 
baths and lavatories. 
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ARCHITECTURE АТ THE ACADEMY,—IV. 


T is not at a first glance that one can penetrate the veil 


of mediocrity which seems, as a rule, to mask the best 


qualities of our modern work, as illustrated at the 
Academy. By a closer survey (and as one must let pass most 
of the more showy exhibits) one gets at the things which are 
of the most real interest. They are not many this year, but 
amongst them we cannot but think the little drawing (1639), 
by Mr. Edgar Wood, is about the most suggestive. When 
we consider what are the opportunities placed before the 
architect to-day, we should be amazed that an essay ЛКе this 
in modern shop-building is so rare. We are noticing this 
week the quality which 1s to be found in Mr. Belcher's com- 
bination of marble and bronze, in a notable new street front 
for Messrs. Mappin and Webb. That is one way of securing 
a permanent constructive decorative effect of lasting value. 
It is one of a genuine refinement, too. But though the simple 
elegance and dignity of a marble and bronze front is very 
grateful to the architectural mind, there are many methods 
not much less dignified, and affording an infinite range of 
effects that are ready to the architect’s hand. How талу of 
our readers, who have been more or less frightened bv the 
uneasy display in the Birkbeck Co.’s buildings т Holborn, 
have seen the best effects possible, and actually carried out 
in Messrs. Doulton's Carrara and other wares? И is little 
short of marvellous that we have not a number of beautiful 
fronts in harmonies of greens and browns and purples and 
whites, considering how easy it is to get them. But to come 
to our text, which is a row of three shops for Middleton, by 
Mr. Edgar Wood. Іп this charming little coloured drawing, 


the architect shows us how nicely-proportioned shops may Бе 


built in the general feeling of the Sheraton period, with 
detail character of their own, and built up over them wide 
bavs of ivory-toned faience, relieved by bands of green. The 
walls between each bav are built of red brick, which en- 
hances the delicacy of the green and white. A: fine light 


mullioned window, with leaded lights, occupies the centre 


of each bay, and the faience is carried slightly above the 
parapet line of the red brick in between. It is a most 
pleasing and satisfving scheme of street decoration, and we 
turn in vain round the Academv walls for anvthing so virile 
and distinctive. Another charming water-colour drawing is 
that of the entrance hall at Walden, West Horsley (1607). 
by Stacy Aumonier. Again we have to stoop painfully to 
see and appreciate its qualities. (How we longed for a 
chair!) The design shows a long, long. angle-nook recess 
of perfectly square outline. If one analyses this design, it is 
seen that there is nothing to be seen but what has been done 
before, but it is all managed with quiet breadth and a 
quality of form and colour which is very satisfactory. Тһе 
brown woodwork, with the cool grey-greens of the frieze and 
ceiling, and the marble fireplace, make an admirablv soft 
effect. The panelling is in walnut, inlaid with box, ebony, 
and tulip wood. The plan of the room, the detail of plaster 
beams, and of the woodwork, all make the drawing interest- 
ig. | | 

We are of opinion that à couple of dozen drawings of the 
quality of the above, which are hung down on the skirting 
at the R.A., would be enough to bring the architectural 
gallery up to a high level of interest. As we look backwards 
and forwards along.the walls, we may certainly note with 
some satisfaction that the average level of attainment appears 
to be rising higher, but there is very little indeed to seriously 
interest one. | 

‚ А nice, quiet house design we had previously overlooked 
is that of Purse Crundle, Dorset (1670), bv Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley. It is illustrated by a pleasing water-colour, by С. 
Gascoyne, which neither 'errs through dulness or over- 


brightness. 


new convent for “the Poor Clares” at Lynton is rather lack- 


ing his usual robustness. The chapel is the best part, but we: 


The Sritish Architect. 


One feels this house, with its scheme of forecourt 
and garden, will be very pleasant, though it does not stir one’s 
pulse. Mr. Leonard Stokes is always interesting. but his 
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venture to suggest that, for an open, hilly site, a stronger 
form of handling, both in outline and detail, would have been 
better. Mr. Stokes’ “Emanuel College, Cambridge, Lecture 
Room" (1672) promises well in a large, simple manner, but 
with an utterly unworthy and commonplace turret: we do 
beg for some improvement there! 

Mr. Temple Moore treats us to an interesting frame of four 
Кен hes and plan of the “Chapel of Saint Hugh, Bishop’s 
Hostel, Lincoln (1680). These are excellently drawn in. 
pencil and coloured, and promise an interesting rich Gothic 
treatment. His “АП Saints’ Church, Stroud" (1685), shown 
in a nice pencil drawing, is a most promising work, good 
in general form in parts and in detail. These drawings sug- 
gest a review of all the church drawings exhibited, but the 
rest are mostly tame and uninteresting in comparison, unless 
we except Mr. Cecil G. Hare’s “Interior of St. Benet’s, 
Kentish Town” (1764), which has a good quality of impres- 
siveness, and the clever “Interior of the Dulwich Church” 
(1784), by Messrs. Oliver, Leeson and Wood. We must not 
overlook a nice pencil drawing of “Church of St. John, 
Merton Abbey” (1718), Бу Мг. Н. Burke-Downing. In 
general form this appears verv pleasing, but it would be 
none the worse if a feature or two and some of the detail 
were struck out. Mr. J. H. Eastwood’s “Church at Hems- 
worth" (1723), shows a clever treatment, but most unsatis- 
factory form and outline. “Early Church East Gable” 
(1722), by Messrs. Bromet and Thorman, one can only look 
upon as a freak, and the pimples on the gable might have 


been spared. 
ж 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


HETHER this congress results in any permanent 
£ood to the profession as a whole, or those in 
England in particular, may be a matter of doubt, 

but there can be no doubt, apparently, of the half-hearted 
and disappointing method of our own participation in the 
proceedings. It almost seems as if, so far as England was 
concerned, this country might as well have been left out 
of count. The English party was honoured at Cologne bv 

a deputation of local architects, who were good enough to 
welcome and wish us well. But on arrival on Sunday night 
at Vienna, there was no local representative of any sort 
to meet us. Mr. Dircks was there, however, and with his 
unfailing courtesy and kindliness, soon got the party settled 
at their respective hotels. 

The congress was opened on Monday morning. but no 
arrangements had been made to formallv receive and intro- 
duce the delegates from England or the British Colonies. 
The fact is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, because the 
committee of patronage in "England апа the R.I.B.A. had 
both failed to appoint representatives, or if they had been 
appointed, nobody present had been made aware ot the fact. 
The same remark applies to Canada. Among the societies ^ 
and associations enrolled in the official programme, the 
К.Г.В.А. does not appear, and the only names that appear 
under that heading (England) are the British Fire Prevention 
Committee and the Society of Architects. Canada is 
enrolled among the independent nationalities, and the only 
British Colonies enrolled are those represented by the Cape 
Institute and Transvaal Institute of Architects. | 

When the congress was formallv opened, we ascertained 
the fact by personal inspection that chairs had been provided 
at the dais tables for England and Canada. and large paper 
slips had been placed in front of each, with the respective 
names printed thereon. No seats or accommodation had 
been provided for other British Colonies who had 
officially notified the congress officials that their delegates 
would attend. Imagine the feelings of a delegate, after 
coming 7.000 miles to represent two South African Colonies, 
to find both the English and Canadian chairs without occu- 
pants! and the said delegate left to stand in the crowd 
without notice from anybodv! Then we were edified by the 
spectacle of the delegates from every country in the world, | 
except England and her dependencies, being called upon by 
the president to speak. We heard every language but 
English, and the whole affair would have closed without 
England or English being heard or thought of, had not Mr. 
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Leonard Stokes (as senior vice-president of the R.I.B.A. 
present, and as a member of the English Patronage Com- 
mittee) sent a note to the president, asking him to excuse 
Mr. Collcutt’s absence through engagements elsewhere. The 
announcement was made from the chair in German, and 
then the president rang his bell, the meeting rose, and dis- 
persed, and the delegate from two British Colonies had not 
even an opportunity to present his greetings, after a long 
and expensive journey for the purpose! The net result 
was that England and the Empire was not represented, the 
English language was not heard, and every Britisher present 
with a spark of self respect must have felt a sort of humilia- 
tion and annoyance. Nobody had been deputed to per 
sonally conduct the English to places of interest in. Vienna, 
as we did to our visitors in London two years ago, and we 
can only hope this must not be taken as à measure of their 
However, the delegates were entertained by the 
the local Institute of Engineers and Archi- 


Association, and the Vienna Archi- 
with other 


regard ! 
Burgomaster, 
tects, the Vienna Artists 
tects’ Club, and were presented to the Emperor, 
visitors, at the Palace on Friday. - 

Regarding the exhibition of Drawings and Photographs of 
Architectural Works of the World, those of English birth 
had again to feel ashamed of themselves. There were only 
35 exhibitors altogether. Saal 12, England, contained 
the meanest show in the building. Only two or three of the 
whole lot were even decently framed, and a lack of sincere 
interest in objects of the Congress Exhibition was appareat 
from beginning to end. ^" Good work, badly illustrated | 
expressed the facts. The whole exhibits, if laid out on a 
floor, would not cover 4Soft. super; and it can only be 
characterised as the smallest and the meanest of all the 
nations represented. Мг. Dircks, when hanging, certainly 
made the best of poor material, and he may be congratulated 
as well as pitied. The English exhibit was almost confined 
to domestic work, most of which was of an insignificant 
nature. There were no drawings ог photos of public build- 
ings or schools—not even photo-lithographic or other copies 
of the County Hall Competition ; no geometrical drawings 
of any description; no detail drawings; no specimens of 
national style in the preparation of drawings; and no 
albums containing photos or other views of English or 
Colonial work. All this ground was covered by the other 
nations. In fact, to make a long story short, England and 
English architecture and English architects have nat been 
represented. Indifference and a lack of patriotism тау 
suggest themselves as the causes of our failure, for we have 
failed to do ourselves OF the congress justice. . 


* 
NOTBS ON CURRENT BVENTS. 
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HE more legalised, definite and official status of archi- 
tects comes up 45 а subject afresh at each inter- 
national congress. Ta be able to pose as an 

authority ; to become legally entitled to one's fees ; to protect 
the development of one's practice—these appear important 
matters іп these days of an emasculated art. И 15 
no doubt those who have the least concern for art 
who are the most desirous of protecting Ив pro 
fts. Not so very long since an architect died who was 
a millionaire OT thereabouts, but he had never been heard 
of as an artist. Let us hope he did not make much of his 
money by the practice of his profession. We imagine the 
interests that most peed protection are not those of the astute 
man of business, but those of the careless artist, who, with 
fine prodigality, bestows his talents on any who will pay a 
moderate price. It is time enough that those who con- 
tribute what real architectural charm we obtain should be 
openly recognised, and that no opportunity should be given 
for those to pose as competent architects who pile up so 
much of our modern buildings. As we have little fine archi- 
tecture of any special distinction to talk about, there js more 
time and excuse to agitate for status. We often reflect that 
there is à very narrow margin of quality between the work 
of many who desire to close their ranks by examination, and 
to obtain legal status, and those who are rank outsiders. 
Northumberland Avenue and Whitehall, the Kingsway and 
Aldwych, all contain something that we might hope to see 
excluded from the list of “ qualified " architectural practice. 
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ARCHITECTS are often induced to hand over decorative work, 
with the design of it, to decorative firms ; therefcre, it is not 
matter for surprise to read in a recent periodical, such and 
such buildings were executed by Messrs. So-and-So, who were 
the 
Architects are doubless constantly digging their own graves. . 
We heard the other day of a 
designed and executed 


е 


the builders and decorators! 


architects, as well as 
firm of decorators who had 
a certain big house for a gentleman 
who told a mutual friend that he did not think much of the 
“ Well," 


said the mutual friend, “I think your house looks like a 


factory, and I prefer the architects’ houses." 


THE popular writer has an easy task if he lets himself go, 
and is not bothered by technicalities or special knowledge. 


We read in a journal for the public that the writer was 


«resolved to make his own plans." The result is noteworthy 
In the living-room there are five doors, and 
at the cosiest end of it you sit at table between the larder 
and scullery doors. At one side you have the smell of the 
larder; at the other, the smell of the scullery sink, The 
back door and parlour door are opposite to each other 
through a vista which crosses the end of the living-room 
fireplace. The front door opens into the house directly 
opposite the door into the earth closet. The scullery is 
up between the living-room ard parlour 
in the centre of the house. The elevation is worthy of the 
plan, innocent of anything like proportion or distinction. 
After all this, we are not surprised that the writer suggests 
if vou are too cold in the bathroom, you can shut the window 
and use more warm water! 


“То ARCHITECTS, ETC.— Will any firm utilise the services, 
and so help on to eminence a Young Man (21), a positive 
genius in architectural drawing and designing. Specimens 
of work will be forwarded instantly on application, Good 
birth, character unquestioned. Father of above inserts this." 
We think we cannot do less than help to bring the aforesaid 
genius to the notice of our readers. Replies to be addressed 
“Genius,” to the BRITISH ARCHITECT office. 


in Surrey ” is the title of a 


“ Orp Cottages and Farmhouses 
Mr. Batsford. И is illus- 


new quarto issued this week by 
trated by one hundred collotype plates from photographs 
specially taken by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie, and it has 
an introduction and numerous interesting sketches by Mr. 
W. Curtis Green, A.R.I.B.A. The book is published at 
one guinea, and will be found a storehouse of interesting 
records for the architect. Mr. Green's sketches of details of 
timber" construction add much to the value of the book, 
and he also gives many suggestive details of ironwork, brick- 
work and tilework. Of course, even in a book like this, there 
are a few outstanding examples of real architectural excel- 
lence, such as the shop and cottages at Lingfield, plate 51, 
the sweet little view of a village street in the view up Fir 
Grove Hill, Farnham, plate 36, or the charming example 
of the value of hipped roofs in the cottages at Eashing, 
plate 22. Some subjects, such as the Warren Farmhouse, al 
Crowhurst, on plate 21, show as unsatisfactory a jumble of 
parts as the worst of modern work. We should have liked 
to see as many beautiful examples of good outline and 
grouping of buildings as we have noted in a single joumey 
between Croydon and the coast, but we presume most of the 
views have not been taken so much for the illustration of that 
quality as for detailed expression. We feel sure our readers 
will turn from illustrations to the introduction, and back 
again with fresh and increasing interest. 


“Tye Architectural and Topographical Record,” March, 
1908, should appeal strongly to architects and all lovers 
of old buildings. It appears to be well edited, with a choice 
of interesting subjects. Such things as the parish room а! 
Corfe Castle (page 38) are subjects likely to give a fillip 
to the thoughts of the prosaic modern architect. Here is à 
little circular bay or porch with leaded lights entirely round 
its upper part, surmounted by a quaint hipped roof. T 

west doorway of St. Edward’s Church, Corfe, and the north 
door of St. Nicholas, at Worth Matravers, aod the wall 
doorway in the Manor House, Corfe, are interesting items: 
also the curious sedilia at Jerpoint, Kilkenny. On the 
advisory council of this “ Record” are Messrs. Jackson, 


EP 
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Lethaby, Macartney, and Webb. The hon. secretary is 
Mr. Wilfred Travers, A.R.I.B.A., 32, Old Queen Street, 


e 
of the Egyptian Government is in such matters. As regards 
the last part of the question, I am not aware that any saving 
would be entailed to the Egyptian Government in the cost of 


Westminster. Membership of the society is half a guinea, 
which carries a free copy of the quarterly journal. 


testing and inspecting if the work were executed by a 
British firm. The Egyptian Government must presumably 
treat British and foreign work without discrimination. 


On Monday Mr. Walter Emden, the architect, received the 
Legion of Honour from M. Falliéres. He has been Mayor 
of Westminster as well as Mayor of Dover. He is Judge 
Emden's elder brother. He designed many of the newer 
London theatres and several great hotels and restaurants, 
including the Victoria and Prince's, and the “Globe” says 
he is old enough to have had a large share in the con- 
struction of the Thames Embankment. So are we, but we 


hadn't! 


Tue members of the Eighth International Congress of 
Architects, who have just concluded their meetings at Vienna, 
decided to hold the next congress at Rome in 1911. 


AT the last meeting of the Newport Museum Committee, the 
offer was considered of the plaster-decorated ceilings from an 
old house in the county. This plaster work seems to have 
been a local art, much practised in Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouth, from about 1580 to 1650, says the “South Wales 
Daily News." The effect of this work, which is usually in 
high relief, is very fine, and when coloured and gilt must have 
added to the richness of the rooms. At Llanwern Hall, the 
residence of Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., are perhaps the 
finest examples of this lost art. There are also very fine 
specimens of plaster work at Kemeys House, near Caerleon, 
where not only the ceilings, but the walls and door frames 
are all treated in the same manner. The favourite designs 
seem to have been the grape vine, pineapple, and Tudor 


Tue House of Commons on Tuesday went into Committee 


on a resolution to provide any expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, incurred by the Commissioners of Works in con- 
nection with the extension of certain public offices at ° West- 
minster. Mr. Fell understood that the vote would be supple- 
mentary to the sum of £600,000 taken from the Sinking 
Fund, which he had understood represented the whole cost 
of the large block of buildings in Great George Street. He 
asked for information as to the total sum in which Parlia- 
ment might become indebted in addition to the £600,000 
already voted. Mr. L. Harcourt said it was necessary that 
the resolution should be passed in order to authorise the 
Select Committee appointed under the Public Offices Sites 
(Extension) Bill, which had been read a second time, to 
consider a clause in that measure. The money for the pur- 
chase of the sites was already provided under the Sites Act, 
and the money required to cover the cost of erecting the 
buildings was included in the £600,000 allocated in one of 
the Budget resolutions. ‘The present resolution was merely 
a formality to enable the Committee to get to work. Lord 
Balcarres pressed for information as to the additional land 
proposed to be acquired and the purpose of the further ex- 
penses for which sanction was asked. In reply to Mr. Court- 
hope, Mr. L. Harcourt said that the Board of Agriculture 
was one of the offices which he hoped to house in the new 
building. The resolution was agreed to and reported to the 


House. 


In the House on Wednesday, Sir F. Dixon-Hartland asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether, in view of the 
Milan disaster, resulting in serious loss of life, from the 
failure of the reinforced concrete, he intended still going on 
with the use of a similar system of construction at the 
National Gallery extensions and other buildings ; and whether 
he would consider the advisability in the national interest 
of causing competitive and comparative tests to be made of 
the different systems of fire-resisting construction before pro- 
ceeding further with the work. Mr. Harcourt replied: So 
far as my present information goes about the accident at 
Milan there is nothing in it which makes me hesitate to 
employ the best systems of building in reinforced concrete 
both at the National Gallery and elswhere. Tests of various 
forms of fire-resisting construction have been made by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, and I do not see that 
any useful purpose will be served by repeating them. 

Mr. HENRY, in the House of Commons yesterday week, 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs what course 
would be adopted to have tested the material that would be 
emploved by the Compagnie de Fives-Lille in the order given 
that firm for bridges over the Nile; what arrangements had 
been made to have the bridges inspected whilst in course of 
construction and when completed ; and if, when deciding to 
accept the tender of the French firm, any account was taken 
of the extra cost that might be involved in testing and 
Inspecting in excess of what would have been incurred if the 
Work had been executed in this country. Sir E. Grey re- 
plied :—I am not in a position to answer the first and second 
parts of the question, the subject of which is a matter 
concerning the internal administration of Egypt, who have 
hitherto taken adequate measures to ensure good work and 
good material. I can, if desired, ascertain what the practice 


rose, with badges and coats of arms. 


Eee 


In regard to Crosby Hall, the Local Government Committe 
recommended: “ That the council do consent to accept the 
ownership of the fabric of Crosby Hall, provided that the 


building be 


reerected on land adjoining More House, 
Chelsea, the freehold of which will be presented to the 


council, that the interests of the council be safeguarded to 


its satisfaction, that no charge fall upon the county rate in 


respect of the acquisition, re-erection, and maintenance of 
the building, and that arrangements be made for public 


access thereto; and that it be referred to the Local Govern- 


ment, Records, and Museums Committee to prepare and 


submit to the council at an.early date a complete scheme." 
Mr. Stuart Sankey asked the chairman of the committee 
whether he had received any communication from the Cor- 


poration of London, or any body in the City, desiring that 


a site for the building should be found within the City itself. 
Mr. Ernest Gray replied that he had had no direct com- 
munication from the City, and he had not had any official 
intimation with regard to any proposal for keeping Crosby 
Hall in the City. He had heard indirectly that some such 
proposal had been considered, but it was one which he 
believed the council could not readily accept. He had now 
seen both the Leighton House site and the Chelsea site, and 
he was clearly of opinion that it was not desirable to place 
the fabric in the garden of Leighton House. There was very 
strong opposition to the proposal on the part of the students, 
because the garden, which was not large, would be very 
much curtailed for sketching purposes. After discussion, 
the recommendation was adopted. 


THe “Times” says: “We understand that the excavations 
which are now being carried on at Sparta by the British 
School at Athens, under the direction of Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
have just resulted in a discovery of the first archeological 
importance. А temple, which is confidently believed to date 
from the eighth century B.C., has been unearthed at the 
shrine of Artemis Orthia on the river bed of the Eurotas at 
a point where the excavators had reason to think that traces 
of the prehistoric cult of this goddess might be found. 
Owing to the minute care with which the stratification has 
been observed throughout the excavations, it is possible to 
date such a discovery as this with more precision than has 
been usual in archeological research. No details have at 
present reached the authorities of the British School in this 
country ; but it would be of extreme interest if the series of 
ivories. bronzes, and terra-cottas of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies which have already been discovered should prove to 
extend backwards to the date assigned to the newly revealed 


temple." 


On Saturday, Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P. for Birkenhead, 
opened the first cottage of the Harborne Tenants, Limited, 
of which Councillor Nettlefold, author of “Practical 
Housing,” is the chairman. The village will contain 530 
cottages, and a population of 1,000. Ample private grounds, 
allotments, open spaces, and playing grounds are provided. 
Mr. Vivian believed that within a few years every town it 
the country would have its Co-Partnership Village, and th> 
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whole standard of estate development would be raised. The 
estate has been laid out in accordance with plans prepared by 
Messrs. Martin and Martin, in which picturesqueness, con- 
venience and economy have been considered. There is 
considerable variety in the size and design of the houses, 
which are to be let at rents varying from 4s. 7d. to 6s. 
per week, rates and taxes to be paid by the tenant, who 
must be shareholders in the company. After paying 4 per 
cent. on the loan capital, the surplus profits are to be divided 
among the tenants in the form of shares. When a tenant’s 
holding in shares equals the value of his house he is entitled 
to receive his bonus in cash. 
БЕРСЕ ТЕЛА 

THE annual meeting of Ње Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
and Archeological Society was held at the Shire Hall, 
Worcester, on Friday last—Mr. F. R. Jeffery presiding. ‘The 
accounts showed a balance in hand of £32. Earl Beau- 
champ was re-elected president, the vice-presidents were 
re-elected, and the Rev. G. H. Poole and Mr. A. H. Whin- 
field were re-appointed hon. secretaries. Іп the annual 
report it was stated that there was a slight gain in member- 
ship, which now stood at 117. Two excursions were made 
during the year, and four winter meetings were held. 


WE regret to have to record the death, on Friday last, of 
Mr. John Fulleylove, vice-president of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Waser-Colours, at his residence in Denning Road, 
Hampstead. Mr. Fulleylove, who was 61 years of age, was 
originally destined for the profession of an architect, but 
afterwards took to painting as a profession. He was elected 
to the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours in 1878. 


A MEETING of the Gloucestershire Architectural Association 
was held at the Town Hall, Cheltenham, yesterday week, 
the president (Mr. F. W. Waller) being in the chair, and 
those present included Messrs. H. W. Chatters, W. B. Wood, 
J. G. Crisp, А. Smithson, J. Villar, Н. А. Dancey, S. Н. 
Healing, T. Malvern, E. J. Cullis, A. L. Iredale, S. 
Gamon, J. F. Trew, N. H. Waller, and T. Overburv (hon. 
sec.). After the business had been disposed of, Mr. Alfred 
Hands, F.R.Met.S., read a Paper entitled “ Protection from 
lightning," and illustrated his remarks with practical elec- 
trical experiments on large models of various buildings. 
The lecturer explained that in the past eleven vears no less 
than 3,401 buildings, including 211 churches, had been 
struck. He reproduced some of these cases with models of 
the buildings, showing what had occurred and explaining 
how the damage could have been prevented. Among these 
were cases in which lightning struck one building and a 
fire broke out as a consequence in another about half a mile 
ахау. Efficient protection from lightning. was neither the 
impossibility that some seemed to think nor the very simple 
matter that others would have us suppose. It was one that 
presented many difficulties, but these could be overcome 
by bringing knowledge to bear on the matter. Connections 
of metal, of trifling cost, made across dangerous gaps made 
just the difference between efficiency and non-eflicieney. 
Copper was used almost exclusively for lightning conductors 
in this country. iron being too. perishable in this climate. 
That the methods generally adopted afforded protection was 
shown by the fact that of the buildings damaged only 2 per 
cent. had conductors, and these had failed owing fo not 
being scientifically applied. А discussion. on the Paper 


followed. 


WE sincerely hope many of our readers who mav not be 
prepared to subscribe one guinea will at least take a ticket 
of the value of half-a-crown (for the benefit of the Architects? 
Benevolent Society) for the T Square Club concert, to be 
held in the King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Wednesday, 
June 3, at 8.15 p.m. The following is а preliminary list of 
artistes who have kindly promised to take part: — Miss 
Margaret Cooper (by permission of Alfred Butt, Esq.), Miss 
T.ois Tanner, Miss Effie Cook (by permission of A. G. Pelis 
sier, Ев), Miss Maude Clarke, Mrs. А.Н. С. Рау, Mr. 
Arthur Коха (of the Aldwych Theatre), Mr. Walter Ivimey, 
Mr. Alec Van, Mr. Laurence Baskcomb (of the Aldwych 
Theatre), Mr. George Parlbv, Miss Vickers! Amateur 
Orchestra. The conductor is Mr. Н. Tyell Taylor. А 
musical and dramatic sketch, written and compased by 
Sydney Fane, will be performed for the first time by Mr. 


Clarence Brown and ‘Miss W. G. Lennard. Tickets, ss. and 
25. 6d., may be obtained of the Librarian, R.I.B.A., 9, Con. 
duit Street, W.; the secretary of the Architectural Associa. 
tion, 18, Tufton Street, S.W. ; the secretary of the Society of 
Architects, Staple Inn Buildings (South), W.C.; the usual 
libraries ; Mr. Geo. Stephenson, 1o, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. ; and of Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, 10, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C., who is arranging the concert, and to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed. There will be a dinner at 
6.30 (the same evening). Tickets, 4s. f our readers 
respond well by the purchase of tickets, there is no reason 
why one hundred pounds should not be obtained for the fund. 
THERE was completed in Newcastle-on-Tyne on Friday an 
important street improvement in the centre of the city, which 
has occupied eight years to carry out. This is the extension 
of Market Street through. a number of back streets on to New 
Bridge Street. There is only a slight saving in distance, but 
a great deal of traffic congestion will be removed. The 
improvement has cost about 4,180,000. 


AT the County Council meeting on Tuesday, the Hon. 
Walter Guinness, the chairman of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee, in reply to questions, said his com- 
mittee were doing their best to sell a large amount of the 
surplus land at White Hart Lane estate at Tottenham. His 
committee were of opinion that the policv of the late council 
in providing dwellings for the better section of the working 
classes who could pay 12s. a week rent was wrong, and the 
committee now hoped to do something for the less highly- 
placed workpeople. (Hear, hear.) The last council bought 
a large block of land at Croydon for the purpose of erecting 
thereon working-class dwellings, ‘but they found it impos 
sible to do so profitably, because under the Croydon building 
by-laws it was necessary to have 500 superficial feet of space 
behind each cottage, whereas under tbe London building 
by-laws only 150 superficial feet space was required. The 
council then proceeded to consider the annual estimates 
relating to housing the working classes, which showed that 
it was proposed to spend £130,000 on capital account, in 
clearance schemes, and in providing dwellings under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 189o, and various 
Improvement Acts. On maintenance, management, and 
repairs X was proposed to spend the sum of £70,051 on 
revenue account, in addition to about £4,000 on the rate 
account. Viscount Middleton stated, in outlining the new 
housing policy, that the council must confine its operation 
to building what was actually required, where it was required, 
and as cheaply as possible. After further discussion the 
estimates were adopted. 


MAJOR J. STUART, R.E.—one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board—last week held an enquiry at York into 
an application by the city council to borrow £3,000 for the 
purposes of the city asylum at Naburn. Mr. Н. Craven 
(town clerk) explained that £2,183 represented expenditure 
on new farm buildings required at the institution, and the 
balance was excess of expenditure on loans for the erection 
of the asylum, amounting to £118,000. Having regard to the 
large cost of the institution, he thought the fact that the 
excess was only £817 was a matter of congratulation to the 
council, and credit to Mr. A. Creer, the city surveyor, who 
had the matter in hand. It was stated that on the basis of 
accommodation for 424 patients the capita] charge per head 
amounted to 2318, which was very satisfactory. 


AT Eastbourne last week, Mr. Hadrian Allcroft, M.A., out 
lined the facts of the Cretan exploration. Beneath the 
ruined remains of centuries of civilisation, ranging from th- 
first dynasty of Egypt to the present vear of grace, have beer 
found the walls of the palace of Knossos, relics of a Cret: 
some 5,000 years old. Its architecture is as old as Egypt's 
and as solid. Baths, corridors, broad staircases, statelv 
pillars, freseoed and stuccoed walls, panelled ceilings—even 
wooden window-frames and a perfect svstem of drainage-- 
all are there. The famous Gothic crocketting, which is the 
glory of England's finest cathedrals, was known to the 
Cretan in the times of King Minos. The Romans were 
beaten by them im the making of roads; from them the 
Greeks learnt architecture and possibly religion. Half- 
timber, light wells, divided staircases—all the most modern 
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improvements figured in ancient halls of Knossos. Тһе 
Minoans, moreover, prided themselves on the slimness of 
their waists! What perhaps is most significant of all is the 
discoveries anent their religious symbols. The Christian 
Greek cross, the primary object of their worship, the 
monolith, corresponding to the Hebraic Bethel, the snake 
goddess, akin to the Pallas Athenae of the Greeks, the 
Dove Goddess, resembling the Grecian Aphrodite, and the 
double-headed axe, the token of Zeus of the Greeks, all are 
found in the palace of Knossos. There is further an image, 
rudely representing a mother, a child and a monkey, probably 
the common religious ideal of the great Mother. This 
romantic story of the past was told with delightful humour 
and excellent illustrations from actual photographs. The 
lecture was designed to aid the Exploration Fund. 


THE annual general meeting of the Surveyors Institution was 
held at the Surveyors’ Institute, Westminster, on the 25th 
inst., Mr. T. T. Wainwright (president) occupying the chair. 
The scrutineers reported the election of the council, with 
Mr. Howard Martin as president for the ensuing year. The 
annual report stated that the membership of the institution 
had now for the first time exceeded 4,000. The "Institution" 
prize, value 15 guineas, had been awarded to Philip Arthur 
Crow, and the institution scholarship at Cambridge Uni- 
versity of £80 per annum had been obtained by Mr. Н. G. 
Head. The successful candidate for the scholarship of 450 
per annum at the University of North Wales, Bangor, was 
Mr. C. E. Thomas. The prizes were then distributed, in- 
cluding the Penfold gold medal to Robert Henry Mills, and 
the Penfold silver medal to William Wrvrill Sissons. 


THE Secretary for Scotland has appointed Mr. T. Corsan 
Morton, Glasgow, Keeper of the National Galleries of Scot- 
land. Mr. Morton, who was one of the founders of the 
Glasgow School, is a native of the city. His art education 
was begun under Mr. Robert Greenlees, the teacher of more 
than one noted Glasgow painter. Mr. Morton afterwards 
studied at thé Slade School under Legros, and then меш 
to Paris, where he had as teachers Boulanger and Lefevre. 


ж ———— 
COMPETITIONS. 


N connection with the offer of Mr. Carnegie to build a 
Palace of Peace at The Hague, at a cost of £, 300,000, 
three professional men of the highest standing in their 

respective countries—an Englishman, a Dutchman, and a 
German—were asked some time ago by the commissioners of 
the trust to prepare designs for the extensive gardens round 
the palace. The fortunate Englishman was Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson, the garden architect, of London and Windermere, 
who has been informed that, subject to certain modifications 
in the way of reduction of cost, his designs have been ap- 
proved by the assessors. The approximate cost of the 
gardens is £25,000. Mr. Mawson in his design has kept in 
view the sense of spaciousness and restfulness suggested by 


the word “ Peace.” 


Ат Monday's meeting of the district council of Rowlev— 
held in the public offices at Old Hill. under the presidency 
of Mr. J. Chikon—the Public Libraries Committee reported 
that thev had appointed Mr. Henry T. Hare. У.-Р.В.Т.В.А.. 
as the assessor in connection with the competition for the 
erection of the three libraries in the parish. They had also 
decided that the accommodation at the buildings should 
include a lending library, general reading room. and а 


reference room. 


A LIMITED competition is announced for extensions to Dudley 
workhouse. The designs are limited to those practising 
within 35 miles radius of Dudley. 


THE council of the Institution of Civil Engineers propose to 
award annually a prize, to be called the Indian Premium, to 
the author. being a corporate member of the institution т 
practice in India. of the best Paper received during the vear 
on a subject connected with Indian engineering. This 
special award. which, when made. will be irrespective of 
anv other recognition of the merits of such Paper which the 
council may accord to it in the ordinarv course, is derived 


from the proceeds of certain trust funds conveved to the 
institution on the closing of the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, and will be of the value of about £33 annually. 
The council further propose that the income of a legacy of 
£1,000, bequeathed by the late Mr. L. Е. Vernon-Harcourt 
to the institution, be applied, in general accordance with the 
testator's wishes, to provide for a biennial lecture on some 
subject relating to rivers, canals, or maritime engineering, to 
he delivered before meetings of students of the institution in 
London, and before such of the provincial associations of 
students as the council may determine from time to time. 
The council recently have accepted, on behalf of the institu- 
tion, a legacy of £1,000, bequeathed by the late Mr. Е. W. 
Webb, to be applied to establish a “Webb Prize," to be 
awarded by the council once in every three years, or oftener, 
as the council mav think fit, for the best Paper submitted 
to the institution on “Railway Machinery,” or upon some 
branch of railwav machinery which may be prescribed by 


the council. 


تت 
SOUTH WALES COTTAGE EXHIBITION.‏ 


ee a AS 


HE objects of the South Wales Cottage Exhibition, to 
T be held on Town Hill, Swansea, in 1909—under the 
auspices of the National Housing Reform Council— 
are defined as follows :—(1) To provide an example of model 
suburb-planning under existing by-laws; (2) to stimulate the 
building of well-designed and comfortable homes capable of 
being let at rents within the means of workmen; (3) to pro- 
vide architects and builders desiring to improve upon existing 
methods of building and planning workmen's cottages with 
an opportunitv of showing the value of their improvements 
in a definite and practical wav. 

The committee propose to give in each of the three com- 
petition classes the gold medal, silver medal, and bronze 
medal of the National Housing Reform Council, and a limited 
number of diplomas of merit for the best cottages. А special 
prize of £50 will be awarded for the “best money value" 
cottage of any class in the exhibition. In the case of the 
names of both architects and builders being entered for cot- 
tages. the medals of prize-winners and the diplomas of 
merit will be duplicated. The committee recognise that the 
value of these awards will depend very greatlv on the emi- 
nence of the judges chosen to make the awards, and, although 
these will be nominated later, it is promised that the archi- 
tects and. builders will have every reason to be satisfied with 
the personnel of the judging committee. At the same time, 
we should point out that the announcement of the names of 
the assessors is essential to securing the best results in the 
competitions. 

Tt is anticipated that an extremely valuable feature of the 
exhibition will be the preliminary competition in regard. to 
the planning of the site. The competitors will be asked to 
plan the area available for the exhibition, to provide in their 
plan sites for the various classes of cottages described above, 
and leaving an open space or open spaces for public build- 
ings. The average number of houses for the whole area to 
be twelve to the acre, roads and open spaces included. It 
will rest with the Estates Committee of the Swansea Corpora- 
tion to decide whether the prize site plan shall be adopted 
for the laving-out of the site, but the plan to which the 
judges award the prize will. in all probabilitv, be adopted bv 
the Estates Committee. For this competition а gold medal, 
silver medal, and bronze medal will be awarded. To these 
medals the sums of £25, £15, and Хто respectively will be 


added, 
After careful consideration, it has been: decided that the best 


method to adopt will be that of making a condition of entry 
into the exhibition the undertaking that the exhibitor will, if 
called upon to do so. sell the cottages to the Swansea Tov» 
Council at the price stated in the catalogue. Failing the 
exercise of this privilege by the Swansea Town Council, ine 
exhibitor will have full freedom of sale. Tt has been further 
decided that the exhibitors of the cottages, to which gold. 
silver, and bronze medals are awarded, must undertake, if 
called upon to do so. to build four similar cottages at the 
stated price for the Housing Committee on the adjoining 
municipal estate. Tt is felt that the best of all guarantees 
will thus be provided that the stated price will be absolutely 
bona-fide, and will. moreover, expressly include architect’s 
fees and builder’s profits with the actual cost of building. 
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An exhibition fee of £2 2s. per cottage will be charged to 
exhibitors of cottages. ‘The by-laws under which the cot- 
tages will be erected will be those of the Swansea Town 
Council, and copies of the essential provisions of these will be 
sent to all competitors. 


-x 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S SHOW-ROOMS AND OFFICES, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


Тонм BELCHER, A.R.A., Architect. 
WE have already referred to the striking effect of this new 
building, with its marble front and bronze window-frames, 
and we now illustrate the exterior and interior by sketches 
made from the building itself. 

The front is constructed in solid white Pentelikon marble 
from the ancient quarries, near Athens, Greece, by Marmor, 
Ltd., 18, Finsbury Square, Е.С. Тһе marble quarries were 
orivinally opened over 2,000 vears ago by the ancient Greeks, 
and the Parthenon, the Stadion, and the celebrated old Greek 
temples and statues are all of this material. On Mount 
Penteli there are inexhaustible supplies, and Mr. Belcher is 
the first British architect to specifv it wholly as an exterior 
building stone for London, an example which is already 
largely followed, and which tends to beautify and brighten 
London street frontages to a wonderful extent, now that the 
enterprise of the company has placed marble on the market 
at the very low price at which it can now be obtained. The 
material itself is white, hard and dense, and, it 1$ claimed, 
will stand the trving London atmosphere perfectly. 

Our interior view illustrates the general effect of the central 
portion of the show-rooms, looking from the entrance. The 
columns and fireplace are in marble, and the upper part of the 
walls and the ceiling are in plaster. The columns are built in 
Carrara statuary marble, with panels of Sienna. The general 
effect of the interior is therefore largely of white, heightened 
by the golden tones of the Sienna marble. The effect is light 
and refined, the ornamental plaster-work being treated very 
delicately. The entire show-room covers а space of some 
5,400 square feet. That the firm of Mappin and Webb, 
which dates back in its founders to 1797, has done much to 
raise the standard of decorative. silver work cannot be 
doubted, as numerous examples of refined and pleasing design 
in their show-rooms testify. They have, some time since, 
inaugurated an educational scheme for the improvement. of 
‚ eir employees т design and ornament. 

The marble lining was executed by Messrs. Farmer and 
Brindley, Ltd., of Westminster Bridge Road, 5.Е. 

The floor and roofs, both pitched and flat, have been con- 
structed on the “Kleine” system, by the Kleine Patent Fire- 
Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd., 133 'to 136, High Hol- 
born, W.C. This system of fire-resisting construction has 
become very popular amongst architects during the last twelve 
years. on the Continent and in England; and as the sub- 
ject of fire-proofing is of such paramount importance, we give 
a brief outline of its general characteristics. The essential 
feature of the “Kleine” patents consists in constructing per- 
fectlv horizontal floors, with ordinary rectangular bricks, and 
by means of thin iron tension bands placed оп edge; and 
inserted in each joint, spans of immense strength and great 
width can be constructed. In this system no defects are 
possible, as the quality of the bricks is ascertained. before 
they are used, and the quality of cement mortar in which the 
tension bands are embedded becomes evident during actual 
construction. To lessen the dead load, hollow bricks in 
place of solid ones are more commonly used, and Бу their 
use the saving of steelwork is very considerable. Тһе 
“Kleine” floors are not only fire-resisting, but where it is of 
primary importance, they can be made absolutely sound- 
proof. The system is equally applicable to roofs, stair- 
eases, and every other horizontal or sloping requirement, and 
its simplicity. combined with rapidity of construction, can be 
said to have won for the © Kleine” patents а foremost place 
in the fire-proofing world. The system has been subjected to 
many load tests, all of which were satisfactory, and in 
reporting upon а fire test, Мг. W. Noble  Twelvetrees, 
M.LM.E.. writes: “The results of the tests prove con- 
elusivelv that all three floors behaved in a perfectly satis- 
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factory manner; the resistance of the construction to fire 
and water leaving nothing to be desired.” By the courtesy 
of the architects, Messrs. Griffen and Woollard, any of our 
architectural friends interested may see the “ Kleine" system 
on a very large scale at the Westminster Trust Building, 
now being erected in Great Chapel Street, Westminster. 

The whole of the casements were supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Limited, of Birmingham, of 
their well-known heavy weather-tight sections. Those on the 
first floor are of solid gun-metal, and are hung in pairs, some 
opening inwards and some outwards, according to the facili- 
ties needed for cleaning. In all the upper floors the case- 
ments are of the same sections, but made of steel and fitted 
with gun-metal fittings of very high quality. The windows 
are generally a very large size, and illustrate how well 
adapted are Hope's metal casements to the requirements of 
buildings of this description. Their workmanship. and 
finish are of the best. 

The enriched plaster ceilings, which are most excellently 
carried out, and are a striking feature of the interior, have 
been executed by Messrs. Сео. Jackson and Sons, Ltd., 49. 
Rathbone Place, London, W. Messrs. J. W. Singer and 
Son, of Frome, supplied the wrought-iron balconies, and they 
also made the dog firegrates. The heating and ventilation 
have been executed by Messrs. J. Jeffreys and Co., 11, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster. The well-known “Mack” fire- 
proof slabs have been used in forming the air-ducts, etc., 
being supplied by Messrs. J. A. King and Co., 181, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. The interior showcases, the 
shop fronts on the ground and first floors. and bronze work, 
have heen executed by Messrs. Е. Sage and Co.. Ltd., Gray's 
Inn Road, London, 'W.C.; and the pavement lights bv the 
Improvement Light Co., Ftd., 2, Great Marlborough Street, 
W. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Godson and Sons, 
Kilburn, N.W., and the architect Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


——* 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S А. 


By R. Brown. 


May 19. 1908. 

THE effects of the panic of last autumn continue to be felt. 
and the architects generally are not busy. This vear a Presi- 
dential election comes in the fall, and the mercantile and 
business people say, in words that sound familiar, “there 
will be no improvement in business till after the election.” 
In talking with many business men, thev all admit that à 
longer term. sav eight vears, would be better for all interests. 
But one never sees this question argued in the public prints. 
Besides, it would be unconstitutional, for the laws of the 
United States. like those of the Medes and Persians of old, 
“altereth not." 


THE Мау meeting of the Boston Society of Architects was 
well attended—over a hundred were present. The award of 
the Roteh Travelling Studentship was announced. Мі. 
Israel P. Lord, of the Institute of Technology, class of 704. 
carried off the scholarship. А prize of $75 was awarded 
to Mr. N. Hjalmer Larsen by the Society of Architects, who 
came second in the competition. The trustees of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship were present. The original fund had 
increased from $50,000 to $62,000. Mr. Wm. D. Austin 
spoke of the powers of the Board of Appeal, as shown in 
their decisions. He presented to the society numerous de- 
cisions and dissenting opinions illustrative of different inter- 
pretations of the discretionary power of the board. Other 
members joined in the discussion. 

Tue Architectural Club will have its annual spring dinner 
m the Hotel Somerset. Bv wav of diversion, the architec- 
tural students at the Harvard Schon] will appear in a new 
plav. 


A LARGE house is being built at Dedham. near Boston, for 
Mr. Francis Skinner. Mr. Guy Lowell is the architect. 
Messrs. Allen and Collins, architects, have in progress a 
house at Milton costing $25,000. Mr. Charles H. Bond 1s 
having built in the Back Bay district a small theatre. for 
which Messrs. Hill and James are the architects. He is also 
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building a small hotel and remodelling his house, for which 
work Mr. James T. Kelley is architect. 


Messrs. BRAINEID AND LEEDS, architects, have just had ‘ 


awarded to them by the School 'Commissioners a large school- 
house. 


Tue National Sculpture Society (Mr. J. 2. A. Ward, hon. 
president) has met with much success in jts recent exhibition 


at Baltimore. 


THE Boston Art Club seems to be suffering from a loss of 
members and a lack of support. A committee is now con- 
sidering ways and means whereby it may be strengthened. 


THE old “ Royall House,” a wooden structure at Medford, of 
colonial times, has been saved from threatened destruction. 


An association was formed some time ago, and at the time 


of the expiration of the option on the property, the purchase 
At this juncture 


fund lacked $1,000 of a necessary amount. 
a friend advanced the deficit, without interest or security, 


and thus enabled the association to take over the estate. 


WHETHER due to the hard times or other causes, there have 
been some changes recently among decorative firms in the 


сиу. Mr. Pennell, long associated with Haberstroth and 
Co., with a few others, have withdrawn, and started a new 


business on their own account. 
vears associated with the А. Н. Davenport Company (fur- 


niture and decoration), has withdrawn to begin business on 
his own account. 


THE dire calamity which befel the neighbouring citv of 


Chelsea has been most disastrous and verv severely felt. Its 
reconstruction оп an improved plan is being considered and 


discussed. 


were chiefly of wood. . New building laws will have to be 
The 


made, and probably changes in the plan of the streets. 
form of city government is also being discussed---whether it 
shall be by a mavor and representatives from the different 


wards, or by a commission. 
— EE 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


WEATHER BARS AND DRAUGHT EXCLUDERS. 
To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—In answer to vour correspondent " Subscriber," the 


“Durabar” combined draught, dust. and noise excluder and 
weather bar (Groome’s patent), which I have recently had 


fixed, appears to answer the description given, as it has the 


many advantages referred to. The address of the makers is 
the Draught, Dust and Weather Excluder Co, (whose postal 


address is Durabar Co., 3, Palace Chambers. Hereford).— 


Yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. 


ж 


HUNT v. ACTON COUNCIL. 


HIS was an action brought by Mr. William George 
Hunt, F.R.I.B.A., to recover £800 for professional 
services rendered to the defendants. Тһе defendants 

denied lability, and further pleaded that they had already 
paid to the plaintiff the sum of £2,427 in full satisfaction 
of his claims. Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. Frank 
Newbolt appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. Macmorran, K.C., 
and Mr. E. J. Naldrett for the defendants. 

| The short facts of the case were as follows :—The plaintiff, 
In 1903, was invited to submit plans for the erection of new 
municipal buildings bv the defendants. The conditions of 
tender, which were under seal, provided that the architect 
should be paid for his services in accordance with the scale 
of charges issued by the R.I.B.A. The plaintiff accepted 
the conditions and submitted plans which were approved 
by the defendants. The proposed plans were in respect of 
buildings to cost £85,000. The Local Government Board 
objected to the cost. and refused to allow the council to 
borrow the necessary money. The council then «proposed to 


Mr. F. H. Bacon, for many 


The buildings destroved by fire on Palm Sundav | 
'Govermnent Act, 1894. 


the plaintiff that the plans should be so altered as to make 
them suitable for buildings which were to cost only 635,009. 
The plaintiff altered the plans accordingly. 
case was that he was entitled to be paid, in addition to the 
fees already paid him for the original design, 24 per cent. 


The plaintiff's 


upon £35,000, the cost of the proposed new building. 
Mr. Macmorran, for the defendants, submitted that the 
sealing of the conditions amounted to nothing, and the 


council did not bind themselves to emplov the successful 
competitor. 'lThere was no contract to employ plaintiff 


upon the conditions. A surcharge was made against the 
council for paying the plaintiff upon account, because there 
was no sealed contract, which showed that there was no 
binding contract. In September, 1906, the plaintiff agreed 
to accept a sum in full discharge for all services rendered 
by him. The plans were practically new plans. There was 
а separate scheme with regard to the £35,000. There never 
was a sealed contract in respect of that separate scheme. 
The plaintiff never was appointed architect to the council. 
He was not an officer of the council in any sense at all. 
There was no evidence of any such appointment. 

Mr. Horace Avory argued that the conditions amounted 
to a contract to employ the successful competitor as archi- 
tect, or to appoint him as such. In the alternative they 
amounted to an appointment of the six selected competitors 
to prepare designs, on terms that they should be paid £50 
in any event, and the selected architect was to be paid, 
in addition, a sum according to the scale. From the date 
plaintiff's design was accepted he was treated as if appointed. 
His appointment was continuous right up to April, 1907. 
The minutes of the council of February, 1906, showed that 
the scheme was continuous. If the sealed contract applied 
to the original scheme, then it applied to the revised scheme 
with additions and alterations. “Williams v. Barmouth 
Urban Council” (77 L.T., 383). The plaintiff was an officer 
of the council appointed under section 189 of the Local 
There was nothing in the Act to 
say that the appointment must be under seal. The plaintiff 
was throughout treated as if he had been appointed. The 
evidence of plaintiff and his witnesses was that the charge 
of 21 per cent. was based upon the principle that the altera- 
tions were of such a character that they involved doing all 
the work over again, amd therefore he ought to be so 
remunerated in proportion to the time occupied on the 
drawings. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance, in giving judgment on Friday, said 
the question turned upon whether the scheme was new, or 
whether it was a modification of the original scheme. In 
his judgment the 485,000 scheme was not approved bv the 
Local Government. Board because a great deal too much 
money was going to be spent. Then the council decided to 
spend £35,000, and the architect was asked to prepare his 
plans with regard to that, and the question was whether he 
was acting under a new scheme, or was it part of the onginal. 
In his (the learned Judge's) judgment it was a modification 
of the original plans, forced upon the plaintiff by the council 
themselves. The contract for the original scheme being 
under seal, the plaintiff was entitled to recover. It was said 
that the auditor of the Local Government Board had sur- 
charged the amount paid to the plaintiff because the con- 
tract was not under seal. That might be, but it did not 
alter the matter. The plaintiffs claim came under the prin- 
ciple laid down in “ Williams v. Barmouth Urban Counci!” 
(supra) that all was done by the plaintiff under а power 
conferred on him as architect in pursuance of a contract 
which was under seal. 

Judgment for the plaintiff for 4800 with costs. Stay of 
execution granted upon payment of £400 into Court within 


ten days. 


x 


FoUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just 
been laid :—Wesleyan Church (red brick and stone) in Bur- 
tonstone Lane, Clifton, York—to cost (including site) about 
£,10,000—E. Taylor, of Stongate, architect; higher grade 
school, Inverurie, to cost over £5,000; and St. George's 
hall and class-rooms, Stockton—to cost about £2,00o—for 
Rev. A. M. Kelly; Sutton Coldfield Elementary Schools 
Sub-committee on Monday presented plans for Green Lanes 
new school, to accommodate 200 infants, and these. were 


` 


approved. 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


‚ — 
HE Gorton branoh of the Independent Labour Party 
were defendants in the Manchester ‘County Court on 
Monday, being sued by John Edward Rangeley, 
joiner and builder, of Hyde Road, for £21 as the balance of 
an account for work done and materials supplied. Мі. 
Overend Evans was counsel for the plaintiff and Mr. Fred 
Brocklehurst for the defendants. 

Mr, Evans said that, with a view to putting up a labour 
institute, the defendants bought a structure which had been 
used as a mission church in Ladybarn. It was a wooden 
building, with a corrugated iron roof. ‘A site was chosen in 
Knutsford Road, and the tender of the plaintiff to take the 
` building down, remove the materials, and re-erect the build- 
ing was accepted at £81 10s. When it was discovered that 
much of the wood was rotten the defendants told the plaintiff 
to go on with the work as far as the good timber would 
permit, and subsequently they agreed to pay for new timber 
needed, but refused to pay for the cost of working it. As 
the cost of shaping it would be greater than the cost of the 
material, the plaintiff could not complete the contract. The 
plaintiff denied that the building was pulled down carelessly. 
The foreman engaged and another workman gave similar 
evidence. 

Thomas G. Hartland, architect and survevor, said it was 
usual in such contracts for the contractor to say he under- 
. took to supply necessary new timber. In this case there was 
no such specification. 

For the ‘defence the Rev. 'Emest Barnes Ward, 
rector of St. Chad’s Church, Ladvbarn, stated that only the 
timber in the lower portion of the structure was rotten, and 
this was so palpable that anvbody could have seen it. Тһе 
building was not pulled down in a proper way. | Portions 
were left exposed to the weather, and one gable was dragged 
down bodily by four men pulling at a rope tied over its 
apex. Then some of the principals were left standing with- 
out support for a day or two. He spoke to several of the men 
about it. 

Mr. Thomas R. Dav, one of the defendants, a land agent, 
who was entrusted with supervising the re-erection of the 
building, said they considered the contract covered both the 
cost of the timber and the preparation of it. 

Mr. T. 'Cook, architect, was asked what the custom of 
the trade was in a case of this kind where the contracto: 
would be called upon to supply the new timber necessary, 
the assumption being that it was provided for in the contract, 
there being no details whatever to show how the £81 10s. 
was made up. 

Mr. Evans: Do you mean to tell his Honour that if the 
whole of the timber in this building had been rotten it would 
have been this man's duty to supply fresh ?—Certainlv, if he 
were foolish enough to make a contract upon such terms. 

Mr. Brocklehurst contended that as the contract had been 
made at a specified price, as it had not been completed, and 
as the incompleteness was due not to the defendant's pre- 
vention but to the plaintiff's unwillingness to proceed, the 
plaintiff could not succeed. 

After some lengthv legal arguments, 

Judge Parry said the case was one of importance to con- 
tractors. It was perfectly clear on the evidence that some 
of the timber was rendered unfit for use because of the care- 
less manner in which the building had been pulled down. 
The important point to look at though was the fact that a 
contractor was expected in law to exercise common prudence 
and inform himself of all particulars connected with the 
work. He must discover, when there were no specifications, 
what he was expected to do. In this case the defendants had 
a right to expect that before giving his estimate the plaintiff 
had discovered how far the timbers were useful for rebuild- 
ing, especially as 3t was obvious, however good the building 
might be, that a certain amount of wastage would result 
from the pulling down and re-erecting. He therefore found 
that the cost of the new timber and the working of it was 
covered by the contract. But even if he were wrong in that 
view. the plaintiff could not succeed in his claim. for it was 
clearlv his dutv to have protested, completed his contract, 
and then sued for extras. A little incidental difficulty arising 
did not entitle a contractor to throw up his contract, though 
it would. be quite different if something wholly new arose, 
such as the finding of a quicksand. There would conse- 
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quently be judgment for the defendants, with costs on the 
claim. 

Mr. Evans asked that no order should be made as to the 
counterclaim for £25 in respect of completing the re-erection, 
inasmuch as on the claim the defendants had saved £21 for 
work done. 

Mr. Brocklehurst pointed out that legally the defendants 
were entitled to be paid the £25 they had had to pay, but 
thev desired to deal fairly. 

The counterclaim was accordingly withdrawn.—“ Man. 
chester Guardian." 


— —— 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ITH a view of encouraging architectural students to 
exercise their skill in planning and design, the 
society for some years past has instituted numerous 

design competitions. During the present session, several such 
competitions have been held for the best design for a given 


subject, including an entrance lodge to a public park, and а 


block of stabling for a country house. The principal attrac- 
tion, however, has been the £25 Travelling Studentship 
Competition, carrving with it the silver medal of the society. 

The problem set this vear was to design a free library on 
the open access system, to be erected on a given site, at a 
cost not exceeding £5,000. This attracted no less than 
46 competitors, or one in every five students, which it is 
believed is a record entry for a similar competition in any 
architectural society. 

In view of this, and of the fact that competition was so 
keen, the council awarded a special additional prize of the 
value of £10. Designs were received from students in all 
parts of the kingdom, including London, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Liverpool, Bournemouth, Cardiff, Black. 
pool, Birmingham, Burslem, Letchworth, Gloucester, Old- 
ham, ‘Huddersfield, Keighley, Southampton, Bradford, Scar- 
borough, Newport (Mon.), Haltwistle, Worcester, Caver- 
sham, Oxford, Carlisle, Macclesfield, Dublin, and Amman- 
ford (South Wales. Тһе designs were submitted under 
motto, and the council placed first the one marked “Owl,” 
and second the one marked “Te Judice." The respective 
authors proved to be Mr. W. J. Walton, of 27. Birley Street, 
Blackpool, and Mr. W. T. Davies, of Great Ormond Street. 
W.C., the former thus winning the Travelling Studentship, 
and the latter the special prize of £10. 

The whole of the drawings submitted in the various com- 
petitions, comprising 61 sets, and numbering 250 drawings. 
will be on view to members, and to the public, at the society’s 
premises, Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn, W.C., from June 
1 to 6, from ro a.m. to 8 p.m., admission being free. The 
designs will subsequently be exhibited in various provincial 
centres, probably «Manchester, Devonport, Newcastle, 
Gloucester, and Birmingham. 


ж-- 


THE ARCHITECTURE OP THE BRIDGES 
OF LONDON. 


HE architectural assets of London are neither few nor 
mean. This vast collection of buildings includes verv 
many of individual value, and quite a considerable 

number of these are of supreme importance and decided 
beauty. London may be said to resemble an annual summer 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in that as a collection it is 
indigestible in quantity and, inevitably, extraordinarily 
uneven in quality. Though the exhibition as a whole is a 
refinement of the collection submitted to the council, there 
would Бе no difficulty in conceiving an elimination of the 
annual exhibition which would produce, in a residuum nf 
work of importance and eminent charm. a small collection 
which could more safely challenge attention and enlightened 
criticism than the bulk. - Though there was in the case of 
London no preliminary sanction, corresponding with the 
function of providing for only the survival of the fittest. so 
naturally exercised by the Roval Academy, the resulting col- 
lection of architectural exhibits would. without doubt, under 
an eliminating survey assure us that we have. in our midst 
and about us, as fine examples of architectural achievement, 
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‚ * Extracts from a Paper read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, by Professor Beresford Pite, on the 18th inst. 
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of magnificent and picturesque extent, as possessed 
by any other capital of the world, Rome not even excepted. 
Abating the interest, inherent, indefinite but very real, of the 
historic element for which in Europe Rome is unrivalled, 
London can cite, after castle for castle and cathedral for 
cathedral, an abbey of unrivalled artistic merits, churches, 
ancient and modern, in multitudes, chambers of legislation 
worthy of a world empire, public and private places of 
business, commerce, and social life, and houses of peculiar 
charm. All this of London needs only that separation from 
the overwhelming tide of commonplace and brainless exer- 
cises among which it is exhibited, in order that the many and 
great qualities of architectural value which it possesses may 
be recognised and rightly appraised. 

London has at least twenty-one bridges over the Thames, 
counting from the Tower to Hammersmith, with which to 
answer our expectations of failure; of these fourteen are 
public road bridges and seven are for railways. АП have 
been erected within the compass of a century, beginning with 
the commencement of that now named Waterloo in 1811, 
and concluding with the opening of Vauxhall in 1906. . The 
railway bridges all come within the latter half of the century, 
commencing with Charing Cross in 1860, followed by the 
West London Railway in 1863, Putney Railway Bridge, the 
latest, being opened in 1889. 

In a general preliminary view it may appear that the 
masonry bridges alone count as works of architecture, mainly 
on account of their material, the principles on which they 
have been therefore designed, and perhaps also on account 
of their monumental permanence. To the earliest, there- 
fore, of the series these initial qualities of architectural works 
belong. 

. It isadmittedly doubtful if the architecture of the first quar- 
ter of the last century has any distinctive quality or. char- 
acter to obtain for it recognition in our day of antiquarian 
and traditional enthusiasms. The final quarter of the 
eighteenth century had produced Somerset House, which 


has perhaps been regarded as the climax апа finale 
of the later Renaissance tradition іп England; the 
preliminary marshalling of the forces which resulted 
in the Gothic revival was tben taking place, to be 


engaged ere long in the conflict of the styles, mainlv with 
the nascent Neo-Greek movement, alreadv founded upon the 
publications of Stuart and Revett for the Dilettanti Society, 
bv Wilkins first and subsequently by Cockerell. Тһе ex- 
haustion of the long European wars. with the relaxation and 
social sluggishness engendered by the long peace that ensued, 
have appeared to us as reflected in the lifeless condition of 


the building arts, and we connote no architectural work of 


first-rate importance with the period between the completion 
by Sir Wm. Chambers of Somerset House in 1786 and the 
competition for the Houses of Parliament half а century 
later. 
Bridge and London Bridge), each of colossal magnitude, 
Witnessing to a purity of taste, refinement of architectural 
knowledge. and power of constructive skill in achievement 
to which England had not heretofore attained. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century additional 
bridge accommodation was a recognised necessity, for we 
find that, besides the two great stone bridges just alluded 
to, the advent of iron as а practical material was early 
witnessed by its adoption in the erection of Vauxhall and 
Southwark Bridges, the former occupying from 1811 to 1816 
and the latter from 1814 to 1819. Thus three new bridges 
were in course of erection overlapping one another. Water- 


loo and Vauxhall commenced in the samé vear, and South- 


wark two vears before the completion of the latter. The 
three old bridges of Westminster, Blackfriars, and London 
were thus doubled before the rebuilding of the last named 
was undertaken; four bridges being thrown over the river 
in the twenty years which elapsed between the commence- 
ment of Waterloo and Vauxhall in 1811 and the completion 
of London Bridge in 1831. 

А rest of twenty vears then ensued, and another period of 
bridge-building begins. Again a similar span of twenty 
years which includes the erection of six bridges, embracing 
the rebuilding of two and the addition of four new bridges 
above the former limit of London extension. It begins with 
the rebuilding of Westminster from 1854 to 1862. and in- 
cludes the erection of Chelsea Suspension Bridge. opened in 
1858. and Lambeth. also suspension, in 1862, then the re- 
building of Blackfriars from 1864 to 1869, the Albert 
Bridge, in hand from 1863 to 1873, and Wandsworth 


Yet to this generation belong two works (Waterloo 


Bridge, opened also in the latter year. 


named in this second epoch of twenty years, like the first 


series, are road traffic bridges, but none wholly of masonry. 

During the second: era of bridge-building and entirely 
covered by the decade of the sixties we have a group of five 
railway bridges. The series commences with the first instal- 
ment of the Pimlico or Grosvenor Road Bridge, 1859 to 
1860, then Charing Cross, 1860 to 1864, then the Chatham 
and ¡Dover Bridge at Blackfrairs, opened in the latter year, 
followed by ‘Cannon Street, the widened Grosvenor Road, 


and the West London Railway at Battersea, all completed in 


1866. The total addition to the Thames bridges in the 
twenty years between 1853 and 1873 being the not incon- 
siderable number of eleven, more than half the total of 
twenty-one that ме have under review. 

Two railway bridges remain, the St. Paul's Station 
Bridge, alongside but not connected with and dissimilar in 
design from the Blackfriars Railway Bridge, opened in 1886, 
and the District Railway extension to Putney, opened in 
1889. Then follows another group of road bridges, begin- 
ning with the third, alas! only of masonry, the finely simple 
public bridge at Putney, commenced in 1883 and opened in 
1886; Hammersmith Bridge, rebuilt in 1887; Battersea in 
1890; then the most significant of the whole series, the 
bascule bridge at the Tower, like all important achievements 
the child of heated controversy, in 1894. This decade had 
thus yielded six bridges, the thirty years which terminated 
with it having witnessed continuous bridge-building and 
produced seventeen, an average of more than one bridge every 
two years. А cessation of practical result followed fo: 
twelve years, in which only the temporary wooden bridge at 
Millbank was erected and removed, and the last, but not 
least, to date, is Vauxhall Bridge, rebuilt and opened in 
1906, after a life of ninety years, perhaps: a parable of the 
practical duration of iron structures in public usefulness. 

At the present time the widening of Blackfriars Bridge is 
in hand for public purposes, and note should be made of the 
successive increases demanded at Charing Cross, Cannon 
Street, and Grosvenor ‘Road of the bridges for railway traffic, 
besides the unnatural and happily invisible tubes of the City 
and South London, City and Waterloo, and Baker Street and 
Waterloo electric railways. 

A claim may now not unreasonably be made for new 
means of crossing the river on behalf of the ordinary traffic 
of commerce near the heart of business, where time can be 
most effectually saved between the north and south sides. 
No new position for a road bridge has been appropriated 
between London Bridge and Westminster since the opening 
of Southwark Bridge nearly ninety vears ago, the rebuilding 
to a greater width of the existing bridges at Blackfriars and 
Westminster being the only public provision for the extra 
growth of central London traffic during a century. With 
the exception of the distance between London and South- 
wark bridges, which is a little over a quarter of a mile, the 
space between the lower bridges averages about half a mile 
on the centre line of the stream. Of this group Lambeth 
Bridge can hardly count in its present condition. Thus, 
where the traffic is heaviest in the City the opportunities of 
cross-communication are but similar to those of Chelsea and 
Battersea. 

Two propositions for new bridges have of recent vears been 
mooted for consideration and discussion, but each apart from 
the other. The first was heard of in connection with the 
planning of Aldwych about ten years ago. The eastern arm 
of that crescent attaches itself to the approach from Waterloo 
Bridge, the widening of which was then under discussion ; 
while the western bow correspondingly supplies the point for 
a new bridge at Essex Street, where the level permits of an 
easy spring for a land arch over the Embankment. This 
site is just midway between Blackfriars and Waterloo, and 
about a quarter of a mile from each The project is one that 
probably has not been lost sight of by the advisers of the 
county council, but it seems to have passed out of public 
notice. 

The second bridge proposition is one that Sir John Taylor, 
whose great authority on such matters ensures respect, dealt 
with from the Institute chair in the adjourned discussion on 
Mr. Waterhouse's Paper on “Тһе Report of the London 
Traffic Commission”) “ Journal” R.T.B.A., vol. xiii., 1905-6, 
p. 425) on June rr, 1906, which I venture to quote.: He 
then said: —^*I am perfectly satisfied that the blocks which 
occur both im the Strand and at Westminster in Parliament 
Street—and I think that the Strand is about the very worst 
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place for a block in London— are due solely to the want of! to be done at the base to secure the safety of the structure. 


further bridge accommodation. There is no bridge accom- 
modation for vehicles between Westminster Bridge and 
Waterloo Bridge, and as a consequence we find hundreds of 
vehicles travelling across Waterloo Bridge and across West- 
minster Bridge which desire to get to Charing Cross. 

My impression is that if a bridge could be erected across 
the Thames from somewhere in the line of St. Martin's 
Church or King William Street to Waterloo Station it would 
be of enormous service, and would stop all the confusion of 
traffic at the ends of the present bridges. I am sure of that, 
because if you come in a cab or an omnibus from Waterloo, 
you come across Westminster Bridge and turn up Parlia- 
ment Street to get to—where? Charing Cross. Precisely 
the same operation is going on all day long across. Waterloo 


` Bridge.” 
ж- 


BUILDING NEWS. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT guardians have decided to invite tenders 
for the erection of a creche, estimated to cost about £140. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the North Riding Education Com- 
mittee, at Northallerton, the minutes of the Higher Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee, recommending the purchase of a site at 
Whitby for a new secondary school, at a cost of £2,750, were 


adopted. 


THE dedication and reopening service on Saturday marked 
the completion of a further stage of the restoration scheme 
of Aston Parish Church, begun in 1879. The need for the 
restoration. of the western end of the north aisle had long 
been recognised, but not until last year did there seem a 
probabilitv of the necessary funds being raised. The north 
wall was badly bulged and covered with plaster. These 
defects have been remedied, and the plaster ceiling has 
been replaced by an open timber roof. Simultaneously a 
porch has been added to the church on the south side. It 
has always been intended to^ build a porch on this side of the 
church, but in the ordinary course of events the design could 
not have been carried out for some time. The porch, how- 
ever, has been erected by Mrs. Hyde, in. memory of her 
brother, the late Mr. John Feeney, and appropriately the 
addition completes the reconstruction of the main fabric 
towards the restoration and adornment of which Mr. Feeney 
contributed so largely. The porch is built of Penkridge 
stone, like the rest of the building, of which it is now one 
of the main features as seen from the Lych gate on the south 
side. In two niches over the gable arch аге placed 
admirably-carved figures of Sc. Peter and St. Paul, to whom 
the church is dedicated. An “open” perch, it has an iron 
gate т the outer arch. There are seats recessed in the wall 
under the side windows. The roof is vaulted and groined 
with carved bosses at the intersection of the meculded ribs. 
Та mark the porch as a special gift and memorial, and as 
a symbol of Mr. Feenev's nationality. the shamrock has been 
used as the ornamental feature in the carving of the stone 
and ironwork. The trefoil decoration is seen in the iron 
gate, in the cross which surmounts the table, and in the 
stone bosses of the roof. Тһе work has been carried 
out under the direction of Messrs. J. A. Chatwin and 
Son, Birmingham, the architects, who were entrusted with 
the earlier scheme. Messrs. J. Barnsley and Sons were the 
builders, and the carving is the work of Mr. R. Bridgeman, 
of Lichfield. Aston Parish Church, in its restored and 
enlarged form, is undoubtedly one of the finest ecclesiastical 
structures in the Midlands, says the ^ Birmingkam Post.” 
and is probably the best example of the architectural work of 
the late Mr. J. A. Chatwin. The restoration of the tower 
and spire has vet to be undertaken, but a little work has had 


WILLESDEN 


Wich the completion of the work on the tower and spire, 


which awaits the essential funds, the entire fabric of Aston 
Church will have been reconstructed. 
Ж 
JOTTINGS. 


Mr. DANIEL ROBERT Dare, F.R.LB.A. (78), of Addis 
combe, has left, 426,354. 

DEATHS are announced of Mr. Arnold Travis (38). artist, of 
-Broomhall Road, Sheffield, and Mr. Geo. Diggines, builder, 
Magdalen Road, Exeter. 


AT Ware, during some work to the walls of the sanctuary 
in the old parish church of St. Mary, the workmen came upon 
an ancient piscina, which is believed to be about соо 
vears old. 


Tue Duke of Norfolk, as Lord Lieutenant Sussex, оп Wed- 
nesdav formallv opened the new bridge across the river Arun 
at Littlehampfon. The structure, which has been erected 
at a cost of £26,000. is constructed of iron, wich a swing 
span worked by a 12-h.p. petrol engine. The engineer ol 
the new bridge is Major Tulloch. 


© ——— 


TRADE NOTES. 


— 
From Santiago de Chile we learn that a decree has been 
signed awarding the contract for the Concepcion drainage 
system to Messrs. Hughes and Lancaster, of 16, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. James Hay, architect, Kilmar- 
nock, the “ Boyle” svstem of natural ventilation, embracing 
Bovle’s latest patent “ air-pump” ventilators, has been applied 
to the Masonic Hall, Hurlford. 


A NEW illuminated turret clock from the designs of the late 
Lord Grimthorpe has been fixed at the offices of the Aire 
and Calder new navigation offices, Goole, by Messrs. W. 
Potts and Sons, Ltd., of Leeds and Newcastle, for Messrs. 
Wm. Hill and Son. F.R.I.B.A., architects. Albion Street, 
Leeds; also the Wallsend town hall new illuminated clock 
and ornamental ironwork. қ 


THE Electric Construction Co., Ltd., of Wolverhampton, and 
Dashwood House, London, E.C., send us an interesting little 
pamphlet, entitled “The Choice of a Lift,” in which they set 
forth the claims of electricity for operating lifts. The cost of 
the electric current is stated to be less than one-quarter of 
the cost of water for working a hydraulic lift of similar capa- 
city. This has been proved "from data obtained under actual 
working conditions, electric current being debited at the 
average price charged for public supply in this country, and 
hv draulic power at the rates charged on one of the cheapest 
hydraulic supply systems. Other points are that control 15 
easy and exact; speed acceleration is prompt; energy is 
simply and cheaply conveyed; and the whole apparatus is 
compact, clean, noiseless and reliable. The E. C, Co. have 
found, however, that when one manufacturer provides the 
mechanical and structural portions of the lift and another the 
electrical portion. difficulties of design and assembly fre- 
quently arise, and to remedy this, thev have taken up the 
manufacture and installation of complete electric lifts. This 
firm is well known in the electrical industry for the excellence 
of their manufactures, and our readers would do well to 
ts had | peruse this little booklet. 
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ARCHITECTURE АТ THE ACADEMY.—V. 


Mr. W. D. Caroe has had a monochrome wash draw. 

ing made of its restoration as it may have existed in 
the 17th century, compiled from existing remains and docu- 
ments (1710). The view does not afford that dominance of 
the central tower one would like to see, and we think a 
sharper perspective would have brought out its quality better. 
There is also a little over-refinement in the general effect, 
perhaps, but the restoration is interesting, amd it was well 
worth doing. The composition illustrates, as does much 
old work, a mixture of good and bad ingredients, as note 
the lang, ugly squinches of the flanking towers. Мг. Сагое $ 
exhibit of his own work (1701) does not do it justice, for 
in the new buildings he has very cleverly brought on а con- 
necting link between the late С. С. Scott's very able 
Jacobean block, and the old red-brick buildings existing to 
the right hand. In the view of the work from the other 
end, which was previouslv sent to the R.A., the good archi- 
tectural quality of the design was much more apparent, and 
the whole scheme more fully convincing. 

That Plymouth is likely to have a creditable art gallerv 
seems apparent from the view 1728, exhibited bv the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Thornely and Rooke, of Plymouth. This com- 
petition proved that it is not an unmixed good to timit such 
affairs to local architects, as the assessor would probably 
have placed first one which was “inspired” from London. 
However, it would not be difficult to impart some real dis- 
tinction into the accepted design, and as it stands, even, it 
will probably rank above the average. The size and simpli- 
citv of the Victoria Station entrance (1719) have earned for it 
some architectural notice. А very little further in the same 
direction, and it would have been better still. Tt might have 
been quite a fine gateway on the lines adopted. Tt would 
probably have been thrown away on the directors and the 
British public, but it might have given much pleasure to 
architects. Mr. Frederick С. Pain is named as the archi- 
tect. It is a pity the drawing is so wofullv out of perspec- 
tive. There is no excuse for drawing Classic architecture 
with cornices mitreing at different angles. The completed 
buildings of the Holborn Municipal Offices (1686) are shown 
bv the architects, Messrs. Warwick and Hall, та nice pencil 
drawing which does not quite adequately illustrate the 
sparkle and richness of this very successful frontage. 

The Waldorf Hotel, which has now become a familiar 
object to us all. is illustrated bv a piquant view in pencil 
and wash (1684). The architects, Messrs. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie and Son, have adopted an excellent {уре for the 
building, which to us has two pervading troubles - first. the 
very disagreeable outline of the pavilion roofs, and, second, the 
coarsely-treated frieze of amorini. Otherwise, there 1s some 
real architecture about it. The view suggests that the base is 
unimportant, and should not be emphasised, but, as a matter 
of fact. it is much more substantial and satisfactory than in 
most other designs of the kind which have to impose a big 
ornate structure over a row of small shops. It 1s symbolical 
of “a nation of shopkeepers” that our grandeur is built up 
on the trading in small things! In a nice, careful drawing, 
executed in pencil outline and slight sepia wash, Professor 
Reilly illustrates the Liverpool Museum of Historv and 
Archzology (1692). Here the well-worn tvpe of Tuscan 
Classic is used with good effect; for our own part, we find 
little of the newer stuff to equal it in value. In an elevational 
drawing of the Gate House, Caldev, Mr. J. Coates Carter, of 
Cardiff, treats us to a simple expressive and pleasing design, 
which, it Ts solidity and picturesqueness, ought to be most 
satisfactory in execution. . In fact. this building scores just 
in the particular where Mr. Stokes’ “(Convent at Lynton” 
(which we noted last week) fails. In his “Office Building. 
Cockspur Street” (1627), Mr. Arthur T. Bolton has a careful 
but not at all agreeably coloured view of a prominent London 


building, which, we understand, suffers from some influence 
Tt cer- 


f rescue the memory of Newport Castle, Monmouth, 


tainly does not altogether gratify a keen sense of architectural 


à part—the price to be raised on completion. 
are the late Mr. Thomas Garner and Mr. Arthur Stratton. 
The wonderfully interesting domestic architecture of England 
is, as our readers well know not confined to one period, and 


mixture of the work of various periods. 


very quaintness. 
thing about the result of all these importations and influences 
from abroad was that something of real value permeated our 


qualitv of detail. 
touched the supreme quality of domestic art which the latest | 


Maurward ‘Manor House west front. 
kind of thing we should do now, it is of great interest. 


values, either as to its form or its colour scheme. We doubt 
the value of such a dark-toned portion below, in contrast with 
the upper part of the building. Why should the building be 
arbitrarily cut in two like this? The way in which the oriel 
bays project from the flat lintels below, and the ship's prow 
rising out of a bay, are not pleasing items in detail, vet there 
is an air of size about the building which is not unsatisfac- 
tory. The interior, which is now complete, is full of a great 


deal of clever detail. 
————— 


DOMESTIC TUDOR ARCHITECTURE. 


NE of the most important and interesting of recent archi- 
tectural publications will undoubtedly be “The 
Domestic Architecture of England during the Tudor 


Period," the first part of which has just been issued by Mr. 


Batsford. The work is to be completed in three parts, each 


containing not less than sixty folio plates and text, enclosed 


in a strong portfolio, and the work is offered at two guineas ' 
The authors 


is in some cases all the more interesting by its quaint ad- 
The late Gothic was, 


perhaps, the least satisfactory, on the whole. It was a result 


of the wonderful development of Gothic architecture for eccle- 
siastical purposes, but as soon as the Tudor period set in we 
seem to have reached a method that might be entirely suited 


to the purposes of domestic building. 


This, however, gradu- 
ally gave way to the influences which were imported from, 
Italv, and the result was a curious rendering of the forms of 


Italian Renaissance, which was perhaps more often curious 
than beautiful. 


Many oddities of the rendering of Classic 
prototvpes in mantelpieces, doorways, etc., show the crude- 
ness of method which characterised the ideas of our workmen, 


or of those workmen imported from abroad, but we have 
come to condone and even admire many of these for their 


But the striking and vitally interesting 


English rendering, which makes up a charm of interest in 
proportion and detail which is peculiarly our'own. Even 


through all the fantastic jumbles which came about as the 


phases of domestic art passed onward into the later Renais- 


sance. there was still visible a something which made our 
domestic architecture notable in its essentially homelike in- 


terest and in its excellent qualities of general proportions and 
It may be doubted whether we have ever 


phases of Tudor work showed at that time when it might 
almost be stvled Jacobean, but it is certain that a quality 
remained even in the last phases in which tradition lingered 
which still marked English domestic architecture as amongst 
the best in the world. As an example of one of the most 
interesting and tvpical pieces of Tudor work in the fine work 


under review, we publish the plate of South Wraxall Manor 


House. Such things as this convey a lesson for such as can 
read it, in the qualities of quiet picturesqueness and breadth 
which so often underlie a variety of feature and detail. It 


will be remembered we published an interesting sketch of the 


interior of South Wraxall, showing the curious Renaissance 


fireplace, almost exactly parallel to some found in Scotland. 


We shall hope to have more to sar of this admirable 
publication later on. Sheets of carved stone panels, chimnev- 


stacks, finials, fireplaces, etc., and excellent drawings of detail 


in careful line, supplement the photographic plates. Of the 
illustrations of a verv tvpical kind, we may mention Kingston 
Though this is not the 


Doughton Manor House, again, and Sandford Orcas Manor 


are amongst lesser known but most valuable examples. We 


illustrate in our text two examples of stone fireplace openings 
which are perfect instances of Tudor art, and which, with 
proper arrangement of hood canopy mav be adopted im our 
own work to-dav. 

The historical accounts of the various buildings illustrated 
have been supervised bv the Rev. T. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
As is his custom, Mr. Batsford has here produced an essen- 
tially architectural book. The photographs and drawings 
are all excellently done, towards the rendering of the archi- 
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tectural facts. "There is no attempt to realise the pictorial 
charm of these beautiful examples of domestic art, which is a 
something beyond the reach of photography, or the precision 
and hardness of the architectural draughtsman's skill. 


kx— 


'NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Mayor of Salford has been treating his fellow coun- 
cillors to an inspection of the new town hall at Stock- 
port, in view of the uncertainty existing as to extend- 

ing the Salford Town Hall, or building a new one. -The 
Mayor of Stockport was gratified by the appreciation of his 
visitors, and Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas was complimented 
on his work. This may lead to another extension of the 
principle of choosing an architect, instead of selecting a 
design. There is something to be said on both sides. The 
effect of competition is to animate thought and to give a 
chance to younger men. If the conditions are fair, the result 
should be good. On the other hand, if an architect is first 
selected, he may be fortunate enough to impose his own con- 
ditions, and to so pave the way for a better result. The 
choice of an architect, however, in place of a design, may 
conduce to *sleepiness"! 


How difficult and even impossible may be the state of affairs 
brought about by foolish conditions is illustrated by a com- 
petition now afoot, in which the cost limit permits of build- 
ings at barely 7d. per cubic foot, instead of od. ! What is 
to be said or done in such a case? Ought the assessor to 
refuse to assess under such impossibly foolish conditions ? 
Or should he protest, and then help the successful author 
in the competitions to prove his quality so far as to over- 
ride the foolish limitation of cost? 


WE think even the architect must admit that a severely 
refined tvpe of design is not to be desired for exhibition 
buildings. The most successful, from an exhibition point of 
view, at Shepherd's Bush are the rococo French designs. In 
its gaudy grandeur the restaurant block probably better 
realises what is desired for the public than Mr. Belcher's 
refined treatment in his decorative palace. 


Such fine shows of modern art as that which is now open at 
the Franco-British Exhibition are of great value in assisting 
our retrospect and realisation of values. In sculpture we 
note especially the progress and developments which have 
been made. In architecture the gallery of exhibits is far too 
limited and partial to indicate our whereabouts. Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell would hardly care to be judged by his two 
large frames of bits from small country houses; his excellent 
model of a large house is far nearer indication of his best 
work. Hundreds of more interesting subjects might have 
been shown than most of those which do duty. There 
appears to be one little subject by Mr. Prentice and a 
few others that are amongst our best, but as we do not shine 
in large and important works, we regret that domestic 
work is so inadequately shown. If the attempt of the exhi- 
bition was to show the most recent work-—but, judging from 
the exhibits that can hardly be the case, and we therefore 
think a much better selection of examples might have been 
inade—we fear architects are not the best judges of what is 
best toexhibit of their own work. The French pictures will 
be a revelation to many who have had little opportunity 
of studying modern paintings in France, and, if not in 
landscape, at all events in figure subjects, they may realise 
the superior charm and grace of the French work. ` 


THE Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation has 
recommended. the Citv Council to sell the centre portion of 
George's Dock site (between the Dock offices and the new 
Коуа] Liver Offices.) Messrs. Wm. Cubitt and Co.. of 258, 
Gray's Inn Road, W.C., are the purchasers, amd the price to 
be paid is 285.000, which works out for the 7,500 square 
vards contained in the site at £11 18s. та. per yard. The 
purchase is to be completed within two years, or within six 
vears on payment of an agreed additional fine, and the 
building is to be started within three vears and finished 
within six years. If the contemplated design is carried out, 
a commercial building of gigantic dimensions, covering the 
entire site, but of less altitude than the Liver Offices, is to 


be erected at a probable cost of between £300,000 and 
£400,000. Mr. Aubrey Thomas, architect oí the Liver 
Offices, the Tower Buildings, and other large structures in 
the city, is interest in the new project. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the corporation on Wednesday. 


As the outcome of the letter addressed by Lord Plymouth, 
as chairman of the Shakespeare Memorial Committee, to 
Lord Lytton, as chairman of the National Theatre Shakes- 
peare Memorial Demonstration at the Lyceum Theatre, a 
conference was held at the House of Lords on the 28th ult. 
between representatives of the two committees. There were 
present, as representing the Shakespeare Memorial Commit- 
tee, Lord Plymouth (chairman), Мг. S. H. Butcher, Mr. 
Chisholm, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Sidney Low, and Dr. 
Gollancz (hon. secretary); and as representing the National 
Theatre Shakespeare Memorial Committee, Lord Onslow 
(chairman), Lord Lytton, Lord Howard de Walden, the 
Bishop of Ripon, Sir John Hare, Mr. Lyttelton, M.P., Mr. 
С. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Н. Granville Barker, Мг. J. Comyns 
Carr, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Philip Carr (hon. secre- 
tary). Lord Esher, a representative of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, was unable to attend, but sent his opinion by letter. 
After discussion, it was resolved unanimously—“ That the 
two general committees as they stand at present shall be 
amalgamated, and that an executive committee shall be 
elected by the general committee thus formed." This reso- 
lution was passed on the statement made by Lord Plymouth 
that at a meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial Committee s 
delegates preceding the conference a resolution had been 
passed as follows: —" That the Shakespeare Memorial Com- 
mittee is prepared to enlarge their original scheme and unite 
with the National Theatre Committee, on the understauding 
that the proposed architectural and sculptural monument shall 
take the form of a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, which 
shall serve the purposes of a national theatre, provided that 
the result of further conference be to mature a scheme for 
the organisation and endowment of such a theatre." Тһе 
resolution passed at the conference will be submitted to the 
general committees of both bodies, and a joint meeting of the 
two amalgamated general committees will be held on the 
22nd inst., to elect an executive committee. 


A GENERAL meeting of the recently formed Freeholders 
Defence League was held on Tuesday at Russell Mansions, 
Southampton Row. It has been a grievance for some years 
past‘ that the owners of property in Euston Road have 
not been allowed to build upon their forecourts, some of 
which are soft. in length, and in several cases houses which 
have been allowed to fall into a dilapidated condition have 
been sublet in tenements to a poor class of people. Іп some 
cases the railings facing the roadway have been removed 
and stalls have been allowed to stand on the ground adjoining 
the footway. It was stated at the meeting that the Skinners 
Company, who own ground between Mabledon Place and 
Judd Street, opposite the Midland Railway Goods Station, 
are approaching the London County Council in order to 
obtain leave to advance their building line zoft. upon giving 
up 3oft. to the public use, and a resolution was proposed 
that the other freeholders should join together in petitioning 
the council to agree that this should be a general concession 
to them all. Several speakers demurred to this, alleging that 
members of the local borough council and leaseholders of the 
county council hàd been permitted to build on the whole of 
their forecourts. The proposal was not seconded, and, after 
considerable discussion, it was resolved that the meeting was 
of opinion that the time had arrived for taking concerted 
action in regard to the forecourts, and to urge that the 
proper building line in Euston Road was the line defined i 
1867, and upheld in recent decisions, as 11ft. from the 
existing kerb. 


THE first meeting this year of the Archeological and Archi- 
tectural. Society of Durham and Northumberland was held 
last Friday at Darlington. The members drove to Aycliffe 
and inspected the church, which was erected in the latter 
part of the 12th century. Special interest was displayed in 
two Saxon crosses in the church. From Aycliffe they drove 
to Heighington and visited the Norman church (1155-60) 
with a late 13th century south aisle. Afterwards they in- 
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spected Walworth Castle, built in the time of Elizabeth, 


where James I. stayed on his journey from Scotland to Eng- 


land on his accession. Near to are the remains of a Norman 


chapel. 
tion of the fine old cathedral church of St. Cuthbert's, Dar- 


lington, one of the finest works of Bishop Pudsey. 


WILL our readers note that the address of the “ Architectural 
and Topographical Record" is at 33, Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, and not 32, as stated in our last issue? 


THE Rev. C. Adamson presided at a meeting of the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries on the 27th ult., at which 
Messrs. J. P. Gibson and F. Gerald Simpson gave an account 
of the excavations last year at Haltwhistle Burn Roman Camp. 
Mr. Gibson said that for nine years practically no work had 
been done on the Roman Wall in Northumberland. Не 
thought that Stonegate, on which Haltwhistle Burn ‘Camp was 
situated, was of earlier date than the wall and the camp. 
To prove that they had investigated the camp and the road, 
and evidence from cuttings on the road showed that its line 
was entirely wrongly laid down in Ordnance maps апа by 
McLachlan. Теп previously unrecorded camps had been 
discovered, some small and some large, of which they would 
give particulars next winter. Mr. Simpson, giving more 
details, said the area of the camp, or fort as it should be 
called, was one and three-quarter acres, and the fort inside 
the ramparts was five-eighths of an acre in extent, this being 
the smallest stone enclosure known. The main features of 
the camp were the enormous size of the ditch and the com- 
posite structure of the rampart, which had a dressed stone 
face and a clay backing. There was also an unusual arrange- 
ment of gates of a shape hitherto unknown, giving great ad- 
vantage to camp defenders. In one comer they found a 
circular oven of a hitherto unknown type. Тһе camp 
was also unusual in having no angle turrets. Six stone in- 
terior buildings, comparatively small, were discovered in the 
camp. An amount of pottery, apparently of early date, and 
a considerable number of iron objects were also found. With 
regard to Stonegate, McLachlan had put part of it half-a- 
mile too far south. Other camps found were marching or 
bivouac camps. Tracing the military way near the camp, 
they found the remains of a good-sized mill, apparently of 
late Roman date. Thev also found that the supposed wall 
turret, discovered bv Mr. Ross, of Bradford, was not a wall 
turret, but was probably where Haltwhistle, in the middle 
ages, kept watch for marauders. It was announced that the 
Royal Archaeological Society will visit Durham from July 22 
to Julv 28, and also that the Newcastle Society had arranged 
with the Glasgow Society to visit the Antonine wall in mid- 


July. 


A CORRESPONDENT of “The Times” telegraphing from Sparta 
says : —“* The members of the British School at Athens, who 
are engaged in excavations here under the direction of Mr. 
Dawkins, have made a discovery of great interest and im- 


The day's investigations concluded with an inspec- 


portance. In the precincts of the Temple of Artemis Orthia, 
and partly beneath the sixth century temple discovered in 
1906, asmaller temple, dating from the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury before Christ, has been brought to light. This early 
shrine, which was constructed to contain a primitive wooden 
image of the goddess, was roofed with painted tiles and built 
with unbaked bricks set in a framework of wooden beams, all 
resting on a foundation of undressed stones and slabs. The 
stonework of the foundation is alone preserved, but it was 
found covered with debris and bricks. The structure being 
partially concealed by the adjacent temple, its exact dimen- 
sions cannot be ascertained. It was divided lengthwise by a 
row or rows of wooden columns. It is symmetrically placed 
with the great eighth-century altar discovered last year. The 
newly-discovered building possesses exceptional interest as a 
specimen of a primitive Dorian sanctuary, and 1s apparently 
the oldest Greek temple yet brought to light. Its position 
was precisely determined beforehand by the excavators, who 
were guided by an assumption of its symmetrical relation to 
the great altar and by the increased thickness of the layer 
of votive offerings. 


AT the Ascension festival service at Westminster Abbev on 
the 28th ult., the Dean of Winchester made an appeal on 
behalf of the Winchester Cathedral Preservation Fund. He 
said that the builders of the cathedral in the eleventh century 
began with the west end, and there found a good solid bed 
of gravel, but as they went eastwards thev found the gravel 
gradually dropping, till at last it went under water. Those 
early builders had no appliances to deal with such a mass 
of water, and they laid trunks of beech trees along the lines 
of the walls. Now the walls of the transept were being 
underpinned, and pumps were being worked to reduce the 
level of the water. Divers were sent down, and it was said 
that was the first time in the history of church building that 
divers had to be emploved to clear out the gravel, soil, and 
do other work. ‘Though the eastern portion of the work 
had not been completed, still they had made it safe for many 
centuries to come. The cost of repairing the southern tran- 
sept was estimated at £87,000, and towards that sum they 
had received nearly £56,000. So thev wanted £31,000 


more. 


Tue South Kensington exhibition of August, ‘at which 
drawings and craft-work to illustrate the art cf many coun- 
tries will be shown, is to be opened on Monday, July 27. by 
her Roval Highness Princess Louise. So far as the British 
Empire is concerned, the exhibition is not only the first of 
its kind, but will be strikingly comprehensive. Seven of the 
colonies are sending contributions, and there will be strong 
sections of exhibits from Scotland and Ireland. Auxiliarv 
to the much larger collection of English art-work, these wil! 
furnish evidence of the advance made in art instruction 
since the late Prince Consort aroused national interest in the 
matter. The demands for space from abroad have been 
larger than the exhibition committee, with the Roval College 
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Hall. The project is now brought within realisation by the 
decision of the Lendon County Council to accept the fabric 
for reerection by the University and City Association—a 
body organised to promote the residential system of col- 
legiate life in. London, and which is initiating their under- 
taking by the establishment of University Hall, Chelsea. 
Crosby Hall, in its new position, will stand on a freehold 
site, owned by the London County Council, and its main- 
tenance and all other charges will be provided by University 
Hall As soon as re-erected, the hall will become public 
property, being transferred to the London County Council. 
The hall will be both public and collegiate. It will be the 
lecture hall and common hall of More House, University 
Hall, and the two, thus associated, will constitute a centre 
for educational and social activity for its district, somewhat 
similar to that of Toynbee Hall in East London. Funds 
for the re-erection of the hall on this Chelsea site are being 
provided. One supporter of the scheme has alone promised 
£5,000 towards the cost of re-erecting Crosby Hall there, 
and a further £5,000 towards the general scheme. 


of Art and new adjacent galleries at their disposal, could 
grant; but the United States will have an exhibit covering 
10,000 square feet of wall-space. The social features of 
congress week, which opens on Monday, August 3; include, 
besides the opening by the president, an afternoon reception 
on the Wednesday by the Duchess of Sutherland at Stafford 
House, a congress conversazione on the Thursday evening in. 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and receptions by Mrs. 
G. F. Watts at Limnerslease, her home near Guildford, and 
by Miss Frances R. Gray at the St. Pauls Girls’ School, 
Brook Green. The London County Council, whose exhibit 
is one of the most important, has also joined with other 
governing bodies of typical schools of art in London to 
invite a select body of the delegates to visit them. | 


AT the Glasgow Corporation meeting on the 20th ult., Mr. 
Alston asked if the City Improvements Committee had made 
provision in their estimates lor next year for the alteration of 
windows in their various tenemental properties, SO as to 
give effect to the provision in the Building Regulations Act, 
1900, that all the windows above one storey shall be made 
to open from the inside. Bailie Wallace said that, as Mr. 
Aston knew, the corporation were model employers and 
model landlords, and due provision would be made for the 
purpose indicated. Мг. Aston asked the convener of the 
Special Committee on Building Regulations Act, 1900, what 
had been done to give effect to the provisions of that Act, to 
the effect that all windows requiring to be opened for clean- 
ing purposes shall be opened from the inside. Mr. Maclay 
replied that the committee. were of opinion that it would 
be only fair to landlords and builders generally if an adver- 
tisement were inserted in the newspapers giving notice that 
this clause of the Act was coming into effect. Mr. Myles 
had instructions to insert this advertisement, but it. was 
delayed for a sufficient reason. He believed it would now be 
inserted, and he would take care to see that the Master of 
Works after the advertisement carried out this clause in the 
Act without delay. 


Tur “Manchester Guardian" says the attention of Wyke- 
hamists and of all who care for the beautiful in architecture 
should be directed to the work now being carried out in the 
chapel of Winchester College. In order to enlarge xs 
accommodation and permit privileged visitors 40 be present, 
the Governors are building a gallery at the west-end of the 
chapel. The building if gzft. long by 3oft. broad, and the 
effect of the erection is to destroy the exquisite proportions, 
which already have suffered from the raising of the floor in а 
former "restoration." Iron girders have been thrust across 
the chapel, breaking every original line and curve, destroving 
the effect of the graceful fan vaulting and cutting right across 
one of the north windows, blocking out the arch of a south 
window, and, of course, altering the proportions the old 
architect had so cunningly designed. The girders shown in 
the photograph which we reproduce will probably be faced 
with “applied Gothic.” Apart from the question of the 
propriety of a gallery in this chapel, the design is almost as 
objectionable as any vandalism done in the dark days of the 
Gothic revival “restorations,” and particularly disappointing 
as the work of Mr. Caroe, the architect to the Ecclesias®cal 
Commission. It is better than the Governors’ first plan, 10 
lengthen the chapel at the east end, but the question whether 
the necessity to provide room for the forty bovs which the 
gallery is to seat is a sufficiently weighty reason for the 
mutilation of this lovely piece of fourteenth century archi- 
tecture, of which they are guardians, is another matter. 


THe annual conference of the Lancashire Association of 
Urban Councils was opened on the 28th ult. at Grange- 
over-Sands. Mr. John Crookall, of Fleetwood, who pre- 
sided, said the association represented nearly two millions 
of population and was a force to be reckoned with by the 
county council and Parliament. Mr. T. C. Horsfall, of Man- 
chester, speaking on housing and town-planning, said there 
were no slums in the new parts of Germany and other Con- 
tinental countries, and such poor, degraded people as were 
often to be seen jn front of the Manchester Infirmary could 
not be found. Decency of apparel, habit, and personal 
cleanliness were at a much higher level there than in Eng- 
land, and the Germans especially had done and were doing 
a great deal more for the citizens of the future than was 
being done in England. Іп town-planning provision must be 
made for the beauties of nature in the shape of shrubberies 
and plavgrounds, and if England neglected. her duty in this 
respect she would lose her position as the foremost nation 
of the world. They must hold fast all the advantages thev 
possessed and not indulge in costly luxuries such as some 
of the workmen's dwellings in Berlin and other Continental 
cities were. 


ASBESTOS wood, the invention of Professor C. L. Norton. 
is, according to the “ Electrical World,” being introduced 45 
an electrical and fireproof insulating materal. Many ad- 
vantages are claimed for it over marble, slate, fibre, and 
wood for switch-boards, switch-bases, insulating pieces, etc. 
as well as for general fire-proof construction. It is easily 
worked with work-working tools, and can be sawn, nailed, 
or screwed the same as hard-wood lumber. It 1s absolutely 
fireproof, making it especially useful for all construction 
where there is danger of short circuits. One of the man} 
applications of asbestos wood is in the construction of doors 
in front of high-voltage stations, where an absolutely fire- 
proof and insulating materia] is essential. The insulation 
resistance is extremely high, being almost equal to that of 
sheet mica, which is one of the best insulating materials 
known. 


THERE is now a movement on foot to organise in London 
a system of University residence, and thus introduce that 
element of collegiate common life which is so great an educa- 
tional asset of Oxford and Cambridge. More House, т 
Chelsea, at the corner of Beaufort Street aml the River 
Embankment. is a residential institution for University 
students established last autumn, and it has now been 
officially recognised by the University of London. It is part 
of a large block of buildings which will constitute University 
Hall. Chelsea, where a colony of students and post-graduates 
will be established in convenient buildings adapted to the 
ordinary socia] life of our country. More House occupies 
part of the site of the garden of Sir Thomas More's Chelsca 
residence. It was because of this that the honorary secretary 
of the Chelsea Association, Miss Dorothea Hollins, recently 
advocated the scheme ardently promoted by many whos ish 
to further preserve the memory of Sir Thomas More in 
Chelsea—the re-erection of Crosby Hall on the site of his 
garden, and in connection with the buildings of University 
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COMPFTITIONS. 


E hear from Mr. W. G. Hunt, F.R.LB.A., that 3$ 

the result of his case against the Acton Town 

Council is so favourable a decision—mot only for 

himself, but for the profession generall ——he has decided 10 

accept the council's offer of £400. So the case 15 19" 
finally settled on that basis. 


THE following is the list of architects selected to submit com 
petitive designs for the Colchester Technical Institute: — ! : 
H. Baker, Head Street, Colchester; Brown and Burges: 
County Chambers, Arcade Street, Ipswich; Cheers and 
Smith, 24, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn; Eade and Johns. 
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Tower Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich; A. J. Gale 4, Ser- 
jeant's Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.; Goodey and Cressall St 
Peter's Chambers, High Street, Colchester; G. H. B. Gould, 
9, Tower Street, Ipswich; T. E. Murray and Son, 45, 
Ravenscourt Gardens, W. ; Newman and Jacques and Round, 
2, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. ; С. and W. Н. Pert- 
wee, Chelmsford; Russell and Cooper, 11, Gray's Inn 
Square, W.C.; Spalding and Spalding, 36-37, King Street 
Cheapside, E.C.; W. Hayne, Frinton-on-Sea; б. W. 
Leighton, 6, Princes Street, Ipswich; Н. Н. Dunn, Central 
Chambers, Sidney Street, Cambridge; A. M. Mackenzie and 
Son, 13, Waterloo Place. Pall Mall, S.W.; J. B. Fulton, r4, 
Bedford Row, W.C.; C. W. Beaumont, Outer Temple, 
Strand, W.C.; Tomkins, Homer and Ley. Frinton-on-Sea ; 
C. T. Adshead, Leinster Chambers, St. Ann's Square, Man- 
chester. It will be remembered that the premiums to 
be awarded are as follows:—-30 guineas to the architect 
whose design is adjudged by the assessor to be the best; 20 
guineas to the second; and то guineas to the third. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL AND NEW FELLOWS. 


N of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was held on Monday—the president, Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, in the chair. 

The report of the scrutineers cm ¿he election of the 
council, committees, etc., for the year 1908-9 was received 
as follows :— 

President: Ernest George. 

Vice-Presidents: J. S. Gibson, J. W. Simpson, E. Т. На! 
and Leonard Stokes. 

Hon. Secretary: Alexandra Graham. 

Members of Council: Reginald Blomfield, J. J. Burnet, 
A. W. S. Cross, E. Guy Dawber, W. Flockhart, J. A. Gotch, 
E. A. Gruning, Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, H. V. 
Lanchester, E. L. Lutyens, Mervyn E. Macartney, Ernest 
Newton, W. A. Pite, A. N. Prentice, Halsey Ricardo, John 
Slater, and Paul Waterhouse. 

Associate Members of Council: H. A. Crouch, W. Curtis 
Green, Sydney K. Greenslade, and Stanley Hamp. 

Representatives of Allied Societies: Frederick Batchelor 
(R.I. of Ireland), George Bell (Glasgow Institute), Hippolyte 
J. Blane (Edinburgh A.A.), G. T. Brown (Northern A.A.), 
J. Crocker (Devon and Exeter), T. E. Eccles (Liverpool 
Society), Mowbray A. Green (Bristol Society), A. E. Heazell 
(Nottingham Society), and Paul Ogden (Manchester Society). 

Representative of Architectural Association: Walter Cave. 

Art Standing Committee: John Anderson, R. S. Balfour, 
A. T. Bolton, T. Davison, E. Guy Dawber, W. Flockhart, 
W. A. Forsyth, J. S. Gibson, S. K. Greenslade, Henry T. 
Hare, W. В. Lethabv, E. S. Prior, Е. A. Rickards, J. W. 
Simpson, W. f. Tapper, and Edgar Wood. 

Literature Standing Committee: F. Chatterton, A. W. 5. 
Cross, J. A. Gotch, W. Curtis Green, С. Hubbard, Н. 
Passmore, E. S. Prior, Halsev Ricardo, F. M. Simpson, 
R. Elsey Smith, R. Phené Spiers, Hugh Stannus, Arthur 
Stratton, W. Henry Ward, Paul Waterhouse, and P. Leslie 


MIDDLESBROUGH Education Committee on Monday decided 
to invite designs for a secondary school. to be erected in 
Orchard Road. Linthorpe. at a cost of 47,000, and to be 
known as the Kirby Secondary Schools. 


E 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED HOUSES FOR S. C. TURNER, ESQ., 
AT FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


C. Е. Voysey, Architect. 
THE roofs were to be of blue Staffordshire tiles, the walls of 
brick rough-cast in cement, and the window dressings Monks 
Park Bath stone, with iron casements and new Dutch tile 
sills, the idea being to reduce the amount of painting to a 
minimum, and save the cost of upkeep. The house, wit” 
loggia, has an air flue provided in every room for the pur- 
pose of ventilation, and special application was made to the 
Frinton Council to allow the rooms to be 8ft. high instead 
of 8ft. 6in. in consideration of the special provision for 
ventilation referred to; but such is the great intelligence of 
that body, that no amount of real ventilation could be 
accepted bv them. instead of the regid conformity to the 
foolish regulation of height of rooms. It is amazing that 
people still regard the height of a room as an element of 
healthiness. Although the Local Government Act was 1n- 
tended to restrain the jerrv-bulider more than the architect, 
that gentleman is allowed to perpetrate any atrocity he likes, 
while the architect, who bestows infinite pains on making 
his rooms comfortable, beautiful, .nd healthv, is hampered 
and hindered at every turn by regulations having no element 


of common-sense to recommend them. 


ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By Mrs. Epwarp MANSFIELD. 
IT is always interesting to see the results obtained by the 
cultivated taste of the amateur, and we think our readers 
will be glad to have these snap-shots from the folio of Mrs. 


Waterhouse. | 
Practice Standing Committee: W. Н. Atkin-Berry, Max. 
Clarke, A. W. S. Cross, E. Greenup, E. R. Hewitt, G. 


Hubbard, Н. Н. Langston, Sydney Perks, Н. Porter, T. E 
Pryce, John Murray, A. Saxon Snell. Н. Tanner, jun., 
A. W. Tanner, W. Henry White, and William Woodward. 

Science Standing Committee: H. Percy Adams, H. W. 
Burrows. Max. Clarke, William Dunn, Bernard Dicksee, 
Matt. Garbutt, Francis Hooper, A. E. Munby, F. W. New- 
man, C. Stanley Peach, Svdney Perks, A. Saxon Snell, 
Н. D. Searles-Wood, D. Solomon, Н. Inigo Triggs, 
апа E. УУ. M. Wonnacott. 

The following new Fellows were elected:—John Brooke 
(Manchester), A. Morris Butler (London), F. E. P. Edwards 
(Bradford), F. M. Elgood (London) G. McLean Ford 
(London), and E. A. Runtz (London). | 

The following new Associates were elected:—J. J. Beck 
(Toronto, Canada). S. B. Birds (Toronto, Canada), and 


H. J. Venning (London). | 
Hon. Associate: Prof. Gerald E. Moira was elected an 


hon. associate. 


— — 


Edward Mansfield, who has kindly placed them at our 
disposal. 
е CORNISH ANTIQUITIES, 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE DURING THE pen NE 
TUDOR PERIOD. R. J. HARRIS STONE writes to the * Morning 
Post "— 


Г have recently visited nearly all the ancient 
monuments in the Land's End district of Cornwall, many of 
them in very inaccessible corners of the county., Г regret 
to sav that they за Шу need attention with a view to preserva- 
tion. Мапу of them аге becoming quite buried and 
dilapidated, and in a few years will disappear altogether. 
They are all of immense archivolagical value, many of them 
being of inestimable pre-hisioric Interest. I venture to 
assert without fear of contradiction that no part of England 
possesses such a wealth of antiquarian remains within so 
small a portion of earth surface. Surely it is not asking the 
nation too much to preserve, even at some considerable cost 
those that are left for the benefit of our successors, who will 
probably value them much more than we seem to do. 

A glance at the Ordnance map of Penzance, sheets 351 
and 358. shows an extraordinary number of ancient British 


(See our article). 
© HA —————— 


Witts of the following have just been proved: - Mr. Wm. 
Adams Daw—of Daw and Son, builders, Ealing and Ken. 
sington-- £184,511; Wm. Walton Urquhart. engineer and 
ironfourder, Dundee, 448.917; Mr. Percival Francis Hoole 
(61) of Hoole and Co., stove grate manufacturers, Sheffield 
— 263.150; Mr. Andrew Gibb (58), engineer, of Westeombe 
Park Road, Blackheath, S.E., 747,263: Mr. Wm. Henry 
Jones (of Jones Bros., builders. 66, Victoria Street, S.W.), 
Oakwood Court. Kensington, 424.230: Mr. Chas. James 
Appleby, M.I.C.E. (80), 8o, Walbrook, E.C., £12,085; 
Mr. Edward Hughes (“Queen's portrait painter"), of 52. 
Gower Street. W.C., £4.355; and Mr. James Gill. joiner 
and cabinet maker. of Hunslet. Leeds, £ 4.054. | 
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villages, cromlechs, stone circles, logan rocks, barrows, 
hut circles, giants’ rocks, quoits, earthen or walled castles, 
sacred wells, chapels and crosses. I have closely inspected 
nearly all of these from Land's End to St. Ives, from Cape 
Corpwall to Lelant and Penzance, and can only tell a sad 
tale. In the first place many of the stone circles—so marked 
on the Ordnance map—have ceased to be. In vain have 
I searched for some of the logan stones and menhirs. They 
have long ago been used for gateposts or building purposes. 
The stones in the ancient chapels are rapidly disappearing 
one by one. The "ancient British villages,” as they are 
called, are, without exception, simply buried beneath masses 
of destructive briars and fern. The bee-hive huts are simi- 
larly overgrown and almost undiscernible. Even locally I 
have had, in many instances, much difficulty in finding them. 
The neighbouring farmers are forgetting their existence, and 
labourers living close by, perhaps purposely, don't know 
where they are. These priceless relics of the past history 
of our country should in my opinion be preserved from 
vandalism and predatory attacks of those ignorant of their 
value and the levelling friction of wind, rain, and storm. 
A few of the prominent ancient monuments in the more 
accessible spots are more or less preserved (such as “the” 
Logan Stone, Lanyon Quoit, the Nine Maidens, the Blind 
Fiddler, and, speaking generally, the churchyard Celtic 
crosses), but the historic and pre-historic relics in the out-of- 
theway and wild paths of Penwith, of quite equal value and 
importance, are allowed to go to destruction, or have already 
gone. 

The remarkablv fine ancient British village of Chysauter 
is so buried up with ruinous vegetation as to be difficult 
to find. The bee-hive hui near Crows-an-wra—the most 
perfect specimen remaining—mav well be taken for a heap of 
stones collécted from the surface of the field whence it rises. 
overrun with rank vegetation and actually trees of a fair size 
growing out of its walls. Trees roots in the natural process 
of growth are deadly enemies of ancient buildings. The 
“ancient British village” near bw is similarly hidden with 
bramble and fern. The very interesting old chapels fare 
no better. Chapel Downs, in Sancreed parish, once pro- 
tected by iron railings by a late rector not many years ago, 
is now almost dilapidated and the railings in fragmenis. 
Chapel Uny, in the same parish, is practically non-existent, 
and the Well of the Saint has now only two stones remaining 
showing any traces of garving. — Bosenee Chapel, also in 
Sancreed parish, is a rank mass of unkempx vegetation in the 
corner of а field, and was difficult to find. Тһе ancient 
dwellings of Bollowall, near Carn Gluze. St. Just, are simi- 
larly dilapidated, most of the stones are already gone, and 
in a short time will be filled up and obliterated with debris 
from the neighbouring mine. It is common knowledge that 
some of the most ancient carved bench-ends have gone to 
make pig-sty doors and other articles of domestic use. St. 
Helen's Oratory, Cape Cornwall, is also already nearly non- 
existent, and so I might go on—the facts are all more or less 
equally painfully monotonous. I merely have mentioned a 
few concrete instances, and probably many of your readers 
could give more. 

Now the parsons of Cornwall, even if they be not all anti- 
quarians, are all keenly desirous of preserving these ancient 
monuments of past civilisation, which are certainly. not of 
parochial but quite national interest, but they lack funds. 
Мапу of them are poor men, and can do nothing at all. 
] have in mv travels through the Lands End district of 
Cornwall more than once been asked how to preserve thes 
monuments; whether it were better to serape or re-cut rich 
Celtic crosses; whecher to paint or distemper old fonts; how 
best to preserve old tracery on arches, windows, and tombs. 
I was glad to find such a genuinely active spirit of preserva- 
tion abroad, for it shows the keenness of the clergy in the 
district to aid in the preservation of the memorials of the 
past of which they are tenants of life. Still, it always struck 
me that such queries should not require to be put. The 
nation should have rendered such questions unnecessary. 

The clergy of Cornwall, 1 feel sure, will welcome any way 
that leads to the preservation of their monuments and aid 
anv system that may be inaugurated to effect that end. The 
spirit is willing, but the pocket is empty. As 1t is, most of 
the fine old Celtic crosses in the churchyards have been 
placed there—rescued from serving other purposes, such as 
brook bridges. stepping stones, gate posts—through the local 
parson's energies. These deliverances should be a national 


matter, and not left to the haphazard knowledge or ability 
of even a zealous set of men who have much else to do in 
other directions. The nation should awake to its responsi- 
bilities and take over the care of all these ancient monuments 
and remains, when perhaps signposts and fences will indicate 
where many of them are to be found. Local antiquarian 
societies do what they can, but their funds naturally are very 
limited and quite inadequate to cope with the pressing and 
urgent necessities of the case. 


يم 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN EGYPT. 


given recently by Professor Flinders Petrie at 
University College on the work done during the past 
year by the British School of Archeology in Egypt. 
Professor Petrie explained that, owing to the effect of 
rain upon the soil, it was impossible to make any headway 
with the work at Memphis during the winter. Consequently 
the members of the school had beén able to undertake some 
interesting investigations on the site of the city of Athribis 
opposite to Sohag in Upper Egypt. The ruins of a temple 
were discovered there with carvings dating from between 
бо B.C. and 120 A.D. Опе of the most interesting discoveries 
was a chamber containing carvings of trees and inscriptions 
recording an expedition to Punt, the land of incense at the 
south of the Red Sea. The western side of the temple was in 
a good state of preservation, and the explorers dug deep 
enough to reveal a portion of the great doorway. They also 
found traces of an earlier temple, but of this very little re- 
mained. Two miles to the south of Athribis they came upon 
a cliff 6ooft. high, which was honeycombed with tombs. 
Among these were five painted and inscribed tombs belonging 
to the fourth and fifth dynasties. Some curious traces of 
the characteristics of the people had been left on record in 
these tombs, and the explorers had unearthed the history of 
an Egvptian nobleman who had six wives. The ruins found 
on this spot suggested that the older capital of the province 
had been situated there until in the 26th dynasty the in- 
habitants had abandoned it in favour of Athribis. With 
reference to the excavations at Memphis, Professor Petrie 
said that a great deal of work had been done on the site of 
the western Court of Rameses II. in the temple of Ptah. 
The work of clearing away the blocks of stone lying about 
had to be done with the greatest care, as the position of 
every stone might have a meaning. Тһе clearing had 
resulted im the discovery of a granite doorway of the fifth 
dynasty, a long inscription dating from the 12th dynasty, and 
a great number of tablets dedicated in the 18th dynasty. 
On the eastern side two blocks of red granite were dug up, 
which had apparently formed part of the gateway dedicated 
by Ptolemy IV. In what was evidently the foreign quarter 
of Memphis ine explorers found traces of anoiher temple, 
and to judge from' the fragments of alabaster and glazed 
decorations which were picked up, this was no other than the 
“very beautiful and richly adorned” temple mentioned by 
Herodotus as dedicated to Hathor, and built bv Proteus. 
Two tablets dedicated to Hathor had been found on the site. 
So far onlv the forecourt of this temple had been discovered, 
but in the foundations a beautiful capital of the sixth dynasty 
had been brought to light. Professor Petrie showed slides of 
the terra-cotta heads which had been picked up in the 
foreign quarter of Memphis. He called particular attention 
to the heads and figures representing a northern Indian type, 
and said that, if it were possible to fix the date of this Indian 
settlement at Memphis, it would be of great historical interest. 
Professor Petrie also showed pictures of the pond adjoining 
the temple of Ptah, and explained the method adopted of 
draining it. Tt was hoped to drain a quarter of the pond this 
vear, so that further discoveries might be made at the bottom. 
Sir Henry Howorth proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, and expressed the hope that funds would be forth- 
coming in order that England might be kept in the front 
rank in the work of excavation and discovery.—“ Times. 


~ та 
Mr. LILLEY, assistant borough surveyor of Hastings, has been 


appointed surveyor at Porthcawl at a salary of £110, ІП 
succession to Mr. Rhvs W. Jones. 


\ PUBLIC lecture, illustrated by lantern views, was 
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COWSHEDS, 


By T. W. H. GARSTANG, M.A. 

HE members of the Royal Sanitary Institute were 
received by the Mayor of Shrewsbury (Alderman R. 
Scoltock Hughes) on Saturday, on the occasion of a 

provincial sessional mecting of the institute. The principal 
business of the session was a Paper and discussion on “ The 
Inspectiqa of Dairies and Cowsheds,” opened by Mr. 
T. W. Н. Garstang, M.A., M.R.C.S., D.P.H., medical 
officer of health, Bucklow К.Р, 

Mr. Garstang, in his Paper, mentioned that his observa- 
tions were based on experience in inspecting cowsheds fo: 
13 years, and he had about 800 in his districts. He had no 
experience of cowsheds in large towns. His were all in 
country districts, and the cows were turned out for four, five, 
or six months in the year, and probably for watering also 
twice a day during even the winter months. On the bleak 
hillsides of Biddulph stronz winds blew, and occupiers 
assured him that their problem was to prevent excess nf 
"ventilation." His cowsheds also ranged from stone or brick- 
built sheds, more or less lighted, veniilated, and drained, 
with a capacity of from six to fifty cows, to wooden or gal- 
vanised-iron structures, often without those features, and with 
a capacity of one, two, or three cows. He found it im- 
possible therefore to dogmatise, even as to minimum require- 
ments, and was accustomed to treat each case on its merits. 
The Dairies Order required registration of all milk-sellers, 
with certain specified exceptions. There was à very 
prevalent idea that that exemption extended to all the re- 
quirements of the Order. In his largest district that view 
had been held; and he could show two contiguous farms, on 
one of which the cowsheds were inspected, and were being 
gradually improved, because the occupier sold his milk; 
on the other nothing was done because the occupier made 
butter and cheese, and did mot sell his milk as such. And 
that was not a solitary instance, but was of common occur- 
rence. There was evidently an important screw loose there. 
There was no guarantee that a man who made butter or 
cheese at one time might not sell milk at another; or, at 
all events, that if one tenant made butter or cheese, a suc- 
ceeding tenant might not sell milk whilst occupying with 
his stock the same sheds. There was also another important 
consideration: on country farms a certain amount of young 
stock was reared, and sometimes the accommodation for it 
Was very unsatisfactory; vet, because it was not milk-pro- 
ducing, it was held to be outside their power cr interference. 
It was hardly necessary to point out that seeds of disease 
must thus be early sown, and might affect the health of the 
animals when they reached the reproductive and milk-vielding 
age. Eight vears ago they asked the Local Government 
Board for a ruling on that point. They were informed, in 
reply, that it was not the function of the Local Government 
Board to interpret the Order; and a very guarded opinion 
was given that the exemption was limited to registration, 
but in spite of that, his authority accepted the view of 
Some of its members that the Order was intended for the 
protection of the public milk supply, and therefore could 
have no reference to any amimals or their conditions of 
housing which did not contribute to such milk supply. He 
Was а paid servant and subject to annual re-appointment. 
What was efficient lighting? He ventured to suggest, “such 
45 enables every part of the shed to be inspected. without 
difficulty." Some authorities said one-thirtieth of the flocr 
space, which would frequently mean rather less than two 
square feet per cow. Other authorities asked for three 
square feet per cow. His experience was that a great deai 
depended on the position. of the windows, and the kind of 
glass of which thev were made. Many farmers had inherited 
an idea that cows gave more milk if kept in tne dark ; hence 
the common experience cf old cowsheds without any windows 
at all. and the difficulty. of inducing the occupier to join 
henuinely in a demand for light addressed to the owner. 
Ventilation and air space must be considered together, be- 
cause they were interdependent. The more perfect the ven- 
tilation, the Jess (of course, within limits) need be the cubic 
capacity. An old shed would have mo inlet ventilation save 


the top half of the door, and, unless by accident, no outlet’ 


whatever. The first ventilator invented was the inlet made 
by emitting a brick, or bricks, from the wall. Those 
apertures would always be found stuffed with hay. The 
next Was the “hit-and-miss” wooden shutter. This would be 


found caked up with dust amd cobwebs, showing that it 
was not used. The next was a small fraction of a window 
swinging on a central pivot. Even those were not freely 
used, because the lower aperture admitted a stream of cold 
air directly on to the cows’ hindquarters. That defect was 
capable of easy remedy. If the pivot were removed and 
hinges substituied at the bottom of the movable sash, allow- 
ing the upper part to fall inwards (from 30 degrees to 45 
degrees), and a triangular board were fixed at each side, 
the whole of the incoming air would be directed upwards, 
and would not strike upon the cattle. This might seem a 
trivial point on paper, but it was so important in the cow- 
shed that it often made the difference beween the willing- 
ness or unwillingness of the farmer to allow his windows 
to be opened. He was not satisfied with any of those 
devices. He considered it necessary to have independent 
inlet ventilators permanently opened. The best plan he knew 
was to bring the roof, on the rafters, just over and beyond 
the outside walls, and to leave the space permanently open 
where the rafters rested upon the wall-plate, or wall. 
Another good plan was to insert a sufficient. number of 
common drain-tiles through the walls, with of course an 
upward slant from without inwards. But it would be found, 
with any of those plans, that ventilation was not effected 
unless there were also adequate outlet ventilators. These 
were best formed by louvred shafts projecting above the 
ridge of the roof. If there were а hav-store over the cow- 
shed (as there nearly alwavs was in old buildings), a wooden 
shaft should be built between the ceiling of the cowshed and 
the roof of the building. lt was also true converselv that 
outlet shafts would not secure ventilation unless there were 
inlets. That, was another apparenily small point, but of 
great importance. He was not going to pin himself down 
to figures; so much depended on the situation of the shed 
and its accessibility to the prevailing winds. He was, how- 
ever, of opinion that in the open country 600 cubit ft. per 
cow was ample, if the ventilation was right. More simpiy 
lowered temperature without increasing purity; and he be- 
heved it was а fact accepted by manv authorities that a 
temperature of 58 degrees io 60 degrees was desirable, 
although, on the other hand, it had been recently stated tha: 
cows gave more milk when turned out a part of the dav all 
through the winter. Thereoretical calculations had given 
from 25 or 35 up to §4 square inches per cow as the neces- 
sary area of the inlets. Не did not himself attach much 
importance to those arithmetical exercises. An officer of the 
Local Government Board informed him that 115 square 
inches per standing was the actual result obtained from me: -. 
surements of about тоо sheds in various parts of the country. 
Drainage was commonly a difficultv. No sewers were ауап- 
able, and the drains were primitive. Sometimes thev led, 
more or less directly, to the pit from which the cattle drank. 
In any case, the drainage had to be disposed of on the 
premises; and the results were scarcely ever satisfactory. 
It was difficult enough to obtain drainage, satisfactory to a 
modest scale of requirement, in the case of an isolated country 
mansion; it was hopeless to expect it for a cow-shed. He 
did not mean that it was impossible to design it, or to carry 
it out; but that it was difficult to get a country authority to 
insist upon it. Water supply was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant detail; it was certainly the most difficult to deal 
with. The cattle had to be turned out to drink at a pond 
or ditch (possibly sewage-polluted). If a pure water supplv 
did not exist on the farm (for often the well which supplied 
the house was not above suspicion), and no publie supply 
was within reach, it was bevond his power to suggest a 
solution of the difficulty. One authority had stated that it 
“does not matter much about the water that cows drink, if 
only that is pure in which the milk vessels are washed.” He 
quoted that opinion without necessarily adopting it. As to 
water for swilling, whose purity did not matter, even there 
the supply might be insufficient. Certainly the majority of 
cow-keepers were sparing in their use of it. That the water 
supply should be both abundant and good was a prime re- 
quirement. ‘He knew few farms where it was really fulfilled. 
А cow required about 8ft. of standing room, of which aft., at 
the front, ordinarily contained the feeding trough. In front 
of this there should be a passage, serving both for ventilation 
and for the convenience of the attendant in feeding; this 
should be 4ft. wide (though a little less would do) At the. 
heels of the cow should be a manure trench, 2ft. wide; and 
behind that at least sft. more of distance to the wall. That 
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made a total of ıgft. in depth, which might seem excessive, 
and which he granted was rarely obtained, but he was satis- 
fied that it was minimum which would secure cleanliness. 
In the floor they must avoid interstices, and get a smooth 
surface, that could be easily swilled and brushed ; but it must 
not be so smooth that the cows failed to get foot-hold, and 
consequently fell and damaged themselves. ‘The best sur- 
face, in his opinion, was concrete, but without the finish in 
cement. Notices under the Dairies Order could only be 
served on the occupier. That was an important defect in 
practice; and it would be better if they could deal directly 
with the owner, who of course was the person responsible 
for structural alterations. He recently considered the possi- 
bility of taking action under the Nuisance Clause (91 [3]) of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, but there seemed to be an 
unwillingness, or inability, on the part of everyone whom he 
had consulted to show him what evidence would be sufficient 
to convince a bench of magistrates that any cows were so 
kept as to be a "nuisance"; and he would be very grateful 
to any of his more experienced confreres who could resolve 
that difficulty for him. 

Experiments appeared to him (Dr. Wheatley) entirely to 
dispose of the idea that a warm, and if warm necessarily 
ill-ventilated, cowshed was essential for the free production 
of milk. Probably buildings of a much less expensive char- 
acter and much more open to the air were all that were 
necessary. If, on the other hand, it could be shown that 
the difficulties of management could be got over and that 
cows could be kept altogether in the open, the problem of a 
pure milk supply was practically solved. He was in general 
agreement with Dr. Garstang, but it seeemed to him that the 
cubic space suggested for a cow was rather determined bv 
practical possibilities than by physiological requirements. 
But, given a perfectly free ventilation, what was most im- 
portant was that the floor space should be ample, and that 
ought certainly to be stated in all regulations. 

Dr. M. Gepp said Doctor Garstang proposed glass win- 
dows, but in a case which had come under his notice, the 
Local Government Board did not appear to consider glass 
necessary. The owner of a cowshed refused to have glass, 
and said: he would rather shut up the shed. Оп the ques- 
tion being referred to the Local Government Board, thev 
replied that thev had no jurisdiction, but thev were advised 
that framed openings, whether glazed or not, would be suffi- 
cient for securing the cowshed to be properly lighted. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that if the concrete flooring recom- 
mended by Mr. ‘Garstang was not kept perfectly clean it 
would be as dangerous as a surface of cement. ‘That was the 
difficulty they had had at the Harper-Adams College. Then 
it was all very well to advocate so much space behind the 
cow, but Mr. 'Garstang's recommendations would practically 
require the remodelling of all the, dairy sheds throughout the 
country. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERING.* 


Ву W. NOBLE TWELVETREES, М.Т.МЕсн.Е. 


HE case of a beam best illustrates the fundamental 
principle and practical advantages of applving con- 
crete in combination with steel. In а rectangular 

beam composed of plain concrete, whose resistance to tension 
is, say, one-tenth of its resistance to compression, we have an 
example of particularly uneconomical design, tor while ihe 
concrete tension is working at its full capacity, the con- 
crete in compression can only be utilised to the extent of 
one-tenth its actual resistance. Ву adding a suitable pro- 
portion of steel in the tension area of such a beam the full 
resistance of the concrete in compression can be developed, 
and so it might at first sight appear that the resistance of the 
beam would be increased tenfold. But in realiw the advan- 
tage is not so great, because in a reinforced. concrete beam 
the position of the neutral axis is governed by the relation 
between the stresses developed in the concrete and the мес 
and by the respective coefficients of elasticity of the two 
materials. For concrete and steel of average qualities the 
neutral axis will be found by calculation, when an economic 
proportion of reinforcement is employed, to occupy а posi- 
tion somewhere about one-third of the distance from the top 


—— > — 


* A Paper raad at the recent Municipal Building and Public 
Health Exhibition in the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
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of the beam to the centre of the reinforcement. Hence, in a 
general way, it may be said that the area of concrete in 
compression is reduced from one-half the total area as in 4 
plain concrete beam to one-third the total area in a 
reinforced concrete beam. The result is that, instead of in- 
creasing the resistance of the plain concrete beam ten times 
by the addition of reinforcement, we can only increase it 
by about seven times. That, however, is a very important 
advantage, representing a saving of something like боо per 
cent. in actual construction, and bringing the cost of a 
reinforced concrete beam below that of a rolled steam beam 
of equal resistance, quite apart from the further advantage 
that the reinforced concrete is in itself am excellent fire- 
resisting material, not liable to corrosion, and so need not 
be encased in the manner necessary for the protection oí 
steel members against fire and corrosion. 

The theoretical advantages of reinforced concrete columns 
and struts are not quite so pronounced as those of reinforced 
concrete beams. Thus, considering a column under purely 
axial load, the effect of incorporating longitudinal steel bars 
in the concrete is simply to add to the compressive resistance 
of the steel to the compressive resistance of the concrete. 
That does not suggest any theoretical advantage. But by 
including also transverse reinforcement proportioned and 
disposed so as to bind the longitudinal bars of steel together, 
and at the same time to bind the interior core of concrete 
so as to reduce the lateral expansion of that material when 
under axial load, the resistance of the concrete to compres- 
sion may be considerably increased. As, in accordance with 
Poisson’s ratio, the lateral expansion of every material is 
small as compared with its longitudinal compression, it 
follows that a given amount of steel emploved as lateral rein- 
forcement produces a greater effect than the same amount ot 
steel applied ав longitudinal reinforcement, the ratio of 
2.4 : 1 representing the efficiency of transverse as compared 
with longitudinal reinforcement so far as concerns resistance 
to axial compression alone. But in actual construction, 
columns and struts are always subject to flexure owing to 
intentional or accidental eccentricity of the loading, and 
so the longitudinal reinforcement is an essential and most 
important feature of reinforced concrete columns and struts 
to resisting flexure. Steel thus applied is quite as econo- 
mical as the steel in a beam, and, on the whole, it must 
be admitted that the theoretical case for reinforced concrete 
columns and struts 1$ a strong one. 

From the practical standpoint we have the recommenda- 
tions that members of the class now under consideration are 
not more bulky than cast-iron and steel columns encased in 
fire-resisting material of the requisite thickness, and that by 
the emplovment of reinforced concrete throughout any given 
structure the solidity and rigidity afforded by monolithic 
construction can be secured without additional cost. Mem- 
bers of the two types here briefly taken into consideration 
enter largely into every class of engineering construction. 
Some special forms of design necessarily involve different 
treatment, but, speaking in general terms, it may be said that 
the principles governing the application of reinforced con- 
crete in municipal engineering are not essentially different 
from those summarised above. 

In practical work it is essential that the concrete should 
be of suitable composition for the intended work, carefully 
mixed. and carefully applied. In some classes of work. 
refuse destructor clinker of hard quality may be employed 
as aggregate—a fact which should be an additional argument 
in favour of reinforced concrete among municipal engineer 
having fewer opportunities for the disposal of clinker than 
could be desired. For structures where strength is a primary 
consideration nothing but stone of hard and durable quality 
should be employed. Whatever be the nature of the aggregate 
care must be taken to avoid any substance liable to dis 
integration, or containing sulphur, and the aggregate must te 
crushed to suitable size, so that the concrete may be able 
to find its way between all interstices of the reinforcement. 
The concrete must be of fluidity sufficient to permit it to № 
rammed into all parts of the moulds, and to obviate the 
presence of voids. | 

The proportions of the concrete necessarily vary M ac 
cordance with the nature of the work to be executed. Го 
structures exposed to sea-water, or intended for the Моге 
of water, the proportions should be such as to make an 
impervious mixture, which is alwavs preferable to porous 
concrete with surface rendering or other treatment intended 
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to prevent the penetration of moisture. Having a suitable 
mixture for any given purpose, care must be taken to prevent 
workmen from using any of it after the process of setting 
has once commenced. Precautions must be taken to secure 
a thoroughly satisfactory bond between all part of the con- 
crete work; no loads should be placed on апу structural 
members until the concrete has properly hardened, and none 
of the moulds, centering, and supports should be removed 
until some duly competent person has satisfied himself that 
the work is capable of supporting its own weight. 

Whatever be the form in which the steel be applied for the 
purpose of reinforcement, the metal must always be applied 
in the proportions and positions indicated by the calculated 
distribution of internal stresses, and there should be an 
ample thickness of concrete outside the metal as a protection 
against corrosion and fire. ‘These are essentials which can- 
not be sured without close supervision, for, however strin- 
gent may be the terms of a specification, workmen are apt to 
make mistakes, and to permit the reinforcement to be dis- 
placed during the deposition and ramming of the concrete 
unless carefully Watched, this point being of special im- 
portance in cases where contractors are emploved who have 
had little experience of reinforced conercie construction. 
Providing these and kindred conditions be «шу complied 
with in the execution of correctly prepared and prudent 
designs, the гезш will be the attainment of strength, rigidity, 
elasticity, and durability far in excess of the same properties 
as individually possessed bv steel, stone, or any other 
materials when applied separately or together in. accordance 
with customary practice. 

Numerous tests of structures and practical experience in 
this country and all parts of the world fully support the 
claims made on behalf of reinforced concrete as a reliable 
material, and serve to emphasise the pressing need existing 
today for removal of the obstacles to its employment that 
are presented in the absurd— because. obsolete—stipulations 
of the London Building Act and other regulations based 
upon the code therein contained, and also for prompt 
reversal of the irrational objections entertained by the staff 
of the Local Government Board to the same тама 
material of construction. 

Ratepavers generally would be glad to have an assuranre 
that municipal buildings of all kinds will in future be con- 
structed at less cost in the fyture, but thev would be even 
more rejoiced to learn that the privileges enjoved bv his 
Majesty's Government and municipal bodies in respect of 
reinforced concrete will be extended to the public at large. 
The London County Council have recently recognised the 
justice of such a policy by authorising the construction in 
the South of London of a large granary building in rein- 
forced concrete. and the Liverpool Corporation have shown 
themselves equally reasonable in sanctioning the erection of 
the new offices of the Roval Liver Assurance Company in 
the same material, both of these buildings being designed 
in accordance with engineering principles, and regardless of 
the stipulations originally formulated for brickwork, but now 
applied to prevent the economical emplovment of reinforced 
concrete. | 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


NEGOTIATIONS are in progress at Swansea for the acquisition 
in High Street of a site for a new music-hall. 


THE central public library at Harknev was opened on the 
28th ult. by the Prince and Princess of Wales. The architect 
was Mr. H. A. Crouch, who presented the Prince with a gold 
kev. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Education Committee have approved of the 
plans for the proposed new council school at Lydbrook. to 
accommodate 176 in the mixed department, and 72 infants ; 
and a tender has been accepted for the erection of an in- 
fants’ school at Lydney at a cost of £1,185 198. 11d. 


THE plans and estimates for the new slaughter-houses at 
Gorgie were adjusted by the sub-committee of Edinburgh 
Corporation on Monday, which agreed to recommend the 
town council to approve of them. Тһе cost of the buildings 
is estimated at between £40,000 and £50,000. 
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opened on the ist inst. by ‘Dr. Andrew Carnegie. 


of the structure, was unvelled. 
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THE annual report of the St. Helens Providence Free Hos- 
pital draws special attention to the efforts that are to be made 
to celebrate the completion of twenty-five years’ service to 


the town. 
will amount to 46,000. A portion of the money has already 


been subscribed, but the bulk has yet to be provided. 


The cost of the entire erection and furnishing 


THE Connectional Chapel Committee had a heavy agenda at 
its last meeting, when the cases passed by the recent Synods 
were considered. Among new chapels to be built are the 
following :—Mawla, 
Yealmpton, Plymouth (Ebenezer), seating 214, cost 1,495; 
Buckland, South Devon Mission, seating 140, cost £742. 
Important alterations and extensions :—Landkey, Barnstaple, 
school alteration, etc., £596; Crow's Nest, Liskeard, school- 
room, cost £750; St. Agnes, North Cornwall Mission, re- 
seating, боо; Treverva, 
£ 230. 
cost 24,310. 
£170. 


AT last week’s meeting of Auckland Board of Guardians, 
held at the Workhouse, Bishop Auckland, it was stated that 


Redruth, seating 108, cost £579; 


Falmouth, chapel, alteration, 
New Sunday school at Leedstown, Hayle, Cornwall, 
New organ at Wall, Hayle, Cornwall, cost 


— 


the committee had considered the plans for alterations to 


the workhouse, as altered by Mr. Livesay (architect for the 
scheme) after consultation with the:Local Government Board's 


architect, and found the total estimated outlay upon the 
alterations and furnishing would amount to 416,925. The 
total estimated outlay, if the plans had been carried out as 
previously approved, would have been £13,661, plus 4400 
for furniture, and 4,175 for drainage, a total of £14,236, so 


that the additional outlay, consequent upon the alterations 


after consultation with the Local 'Government Board's archi- 
ect, amounted to £, 2,689. Тһе committee approved of the 
plans as altered, and recommended to the Board that the 
sanction of the L.G.B. be obtained to borrow £16,900, to 
cover the cost. 


mn un ze 


THE new James Watt Memorial, erected on the site of the 
celebrated inventor's birthplace in Greenock, was formally 
Shortly 
after noon the Memorial building was formally opened, and 
the statue of James Watt, which is placed in the corner 
This, the latest memorial of 
the illustrious inventor, is a building of two storevs in the 
scottish domestic style of architecture of the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and is a handsome structure. It 
comprises two large rooms, which are to be utilised for the 
teaching of marine engineering and navigation, and in that 
connection the equipment is superior to that of any similar 
institution. The statue of Watt is placed on a specially 
designed base in the Memorial building, and is the work of 
Mr. Henry C. Fehr, London. It 1s cast in bronze, and 
stands 8ft. біп. in height. 


FouNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just 
been laid : —Girls' secondary school, College Коха, Ripon, 
to be of brick, and cost £5,200 (Connon and Chorley, Leeds, 
architects—W. Airey and Sons, Leeds, builders) ; St. Luke's 
Parochial Hall, Walton, near Liverpool, to cost £2,000— 
J. Н. Havelock-Sutton, Liverpool and Formby, architect; 
P.M. Sunday school in Stortford Street, Grimsby, to cost 
41,300; church hall in Main Street, Haltwhistle, to cost 
about 4 3,000—A. Hardgrave, Fair Hill, Haltwhistle, archi- 
tect ; Sunday school (in connection with the Red Hall United 
Methodist Chapel) Audenshaw, to cost about £2,000; and 
Welsh Wesleyan chapel in Spellow Lane, Liverpool, to cost 
£ 2.500. There will be accommodation for 250 people оп 
the ground floor, with vestries at the rear and a keeper?s 
house adjoining. The interior will be of pitch-pine, and the 
floors of wood-block. The exterior will be of St. Helen’s 
brick, with Edwards! Ruabon terra-cotta dressings. and the 
heating will be on the low-pressure system. The stvle 
adopted 1s Gothic, the architects being Messrs. R. Owens and 
Son, Westminster Chambers, Liverpool, and the builders 


Messrs. J. and G. Chappell, of Walton. 


IN order to complv with the regulations of the Education 
Department for the pavment of grants to secondary schools, 
which provide for classes of not more than 3o pupils, the 
Governors of George Heriot's Trust have found it necessary 
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to form additional class-room accommodation. This is being 
` obtained by sub-dividing three large class-rooms,. and re- 
constructing the headmaster's house. The operations for the 
most part are confined to the upper floors of the south-west 
angle of the school buildings, this being the space lately 
-occupied as the headmaster's house. The interior is to be 
entirely reconstructed, giving accommodation for 150 pupils. 
Space is also to be utilised here for a headmaster's private 
room and a clerk's room, with lavatory accommodation. А 
waiting-room for visitors and a book-store are also to be 
provided. "These rooms will have access from the main en- 
trance to the school, and also from the quadrangle. Opera- 
tions are now in progress, savs the * Scotsman," and it would 
appear that extensive internal alterations have at some former 
time taken place in the part of the buildings. On the work- 
men stripping the plaster off the east wall of the dining-room, 
it was found that the former wall face had at a later date 
been strapped over and plastered, forming a space between 
the former wall face and the one now demolished. Over the 
chimney-piece a painted panel was disclosed in a good state 
of preservation, and there are also evidences of a frieze of 
a similar nature on the upper walls. On two stone corbels 
in this room is painted the date 1740. and over the arched 
head of one of the windows the name * Robert Davidson." 
Three large rooms on the east and west side of the quad- 
rangle are to be sub-divided, giving accommodation for 30 
pupils in each. The present headmaster’s room and clerk’s 
room in the south-east corner of the school buildings are to 
be formed into a staff-room and class-room respectively, the 
latter room giving accommodation for 24 pupils. Тһе total 
additional accommodation provided by the alterations is for 
264 pupils. The contract for the whole works has been let 
to Mr. Colin Macandrew, Lauriston ‘Gardens, Edinburgh. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. John Anderson, super- 
intendent of works to George Heriot's Trust. 


xk 
JOTTINGS. 


Tue Barrow House estate of 1,280 acres, on the shores of 
Derwentwater, was put up for auction by Messrs. Walton and 
Lee on Tuesdav. The Barrow Fall, of 124ft.. is on the 
estate. The highest bid was only £8.750. and therefore the 
property was withdrawn. 


Over £10,000 damage has been done by a fire which on 
бани ау destroved Stonehaven Court, Stroud, the residence 
of Mr. Arthur S. Winterbotham, where Queen Elizabeth 
once slept, and one of the most interesting structures in 
Gloucestershire. Recently Mr. Winterbotham spent 44.000 
in restoring the interior of the old mansion. 


THE summer meeting of the Institution of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers will be held on Tuesday, June 23. at the 
Hotel Russell, Russell Square, London, W.C., at 2.30 p.m. 
The autumn meeting has been fixed for October 6, and 
the secretary would like to receive promises of Papers for 
this and future meetings. 


AT 'Mondav's meeting of Barrow Town Council. a proposal 
was adopted for the widening of Abbey Road, near Millwood, 
and the replacing of an old bridge carrying the road over 
the railway by a skew bridge, at an estimated cost of 4,6,300. 
This work is being mainly undertaken with a view of finding 
work for the unemploved, but it has the approval of the 
survevor of the Lancashire County Council. 


" 


AT Tuesday's meeting of а finance sub-committee оЁ the 
Bradford Corporation, it was decided to recommend that 
Mr. J. Н. Cox—who recently requested to be relieved of 
some of his duties as city survevor - be appointed consulting 
survevor, at 4250 a year. and that Mr. W. H. Dawson, the 
deputy survevor, be appointed chief survevor, at a salary of 
‘600. Mr. Cox’s present salary is £750. and Mr. Daw- 


son's £450. 


) 


ACCORDING to the “New York Tribune,’ 
gaged in the construction of the new cantilever bridge over 
the East River at Blackwell's Island are filled with anxiety 
with regard to the safety of the structure, fearing that the 


the engineers en- | 


possibilities of a collapse similar to that which occurred at 
Quebec some time ago during the construction of a bridge 
over the river St. Lawrence are by no means remote. It seems 
that the bridge is being overloaded with extra superstructure 
to the extent of no less than 37 per cent. beyond the original 
contract plans, with the result that if it 1s completed accord- 
ing to present intentions the stress upon the bridge will be às 
much as 25.000 pounds to the square inch. Seeing that the 
Quebec bridge collapsed at a stress of 18,000 pounds to the 
square inch, the fear of the engineers appear to be well 
founded. The total cost of the new East River bridge is 
estimated to amount to fully $7,500,000. 


ж ——— 
TRADB NOTES. 


THE new infectious diseases hospital, Wick, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. K. F. Campbell, borough sur- 
vevor, Huddersfield, the “Boyle” system of natural ventila- 
tion, embracing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has 
been applied to the higher elementarv school, Hillhouse. 


EXTENSIVE additions and alterations to the Earlsdon council 
schools at Coventry have just been completed, from designs 
by Messrs. 'G. and I. Steane, architects, Coventry, The 
constructional steelwork and reinforced concrete floors have 
been carried out by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, Manchester, 


FROM Ruskin House, Rochester Row, S. W., Messrs. William 
Morris and Co. are issuing little booklets illustrative of the 
various crafts carried on there. "The first one before us is 
about leaded lights, and contains some quaint suggestions 
for leadlight windows, some of simple geometrical design, 
others with shields introduced, and others with colour panels, 


etc. In some, panels with ancient ships at full sail are very 
effective. The prices range from 2s. per foot to rss. or 
upwards. 


We have received some very excellent samples of door fur- 
niture from Messrs. W. Ramsav and Co., of 1, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, which place 
this firm in the verv front rank for high-class door furniture. 
The quality, it appears to us, is hardly to be surpassed, and 
not only so, but the designs are almost without exception 


excellent. Architects cannot fail to be pleased with these 
things. Whether in the very simplest class of design or in 


characteristic stvles, Messrs. Ramsay evidently have set them- 
selves, for some time past, a high standard of accomplish- 
ment. 


Tue Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., T.td., of Shef- 
field, have, we understand, opened a branch of their heating 
and ventilating department at 159-160, Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham, and have secured the services of Mr. J. West- 
wood (late of Messrs. Benjamin Parkers, Ltd.) as manager, 
together with the sole use of his patent systems of heating. 
The company are contractors to Н.М. Government, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, London County Council, Stafford- 
shire County Council, ete., ete., and have lately installed 
heating apparatus in the new War Office, Cheddleton, South 
Yorkshire, and Three Counties Asylums, and other similar 
institutions. 


THE smoke-preventing and fuel-economising apparatus— 
lately supplied by the British Fuel Economiser and Smoke 
Preventer, of 9, Bedford Row, W.C.. on approval to the 
Baths Committee of the Battersea Borough Council—has re- 
cently undergone some severe tests, at the hands of the 
borough officials. on one of the boilers at the Latchmere Road 
baths, with the result that the economy guaranteed has been 
considerably exceeded, while, at the same time, it has been 
found that any class of fuel can now be consumed without 
causing smoke nuisance. The apparatus has, therefore, been 
accepted, and the council have approved an order for appa- 
ratus for the whole of the remaining boilers. 
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THE COST LIMIT. 


HE difüculties which arise from the uncertainty as to the 
cost of projected buildings are often such as might be 
avoided. It is most unfair to all concerned that the 

question of cost should not be more accurately gauged at the 
outset. A considerable part of the value of an assessor’s 
services lies in the help he can render in the early stages 
of a competition, especially before the conditions are fixed. 
The assessor could, as a rule, give some reasonably fair guide 
as to the cost of the work, and yet he is constantly called in 
too late to persuade the promoters of a competition to lay 
down a fair and reasonable limit of cost. In the case of the 
Bangor Normal College Hostel, the limit fixed in the competi- 
tion conditions appears to us woefully inadequate,and it almost 


“seems that 440,000 would be nearer the probable cost than 


£20,000. How absurb it is, then, to make so low a figure 
a condition of success! We have now to record the decision 
that a second competition shall be instituted for the Cardiff 
Secondary Schools, because the first competition appears to 
have demonstrated very completely that the limit of cost was 
impossible. Mr. Leonard Stokes probably acted very wisely 
in selecting a design which would cost £2,000 above the 
limit, because, in his opinion, it was the best design sub- 
mitted—for it was made clear that none of the designs could 
be executed for the £10,000 limit. Now, it is surely very 
unfair to more than thirty competitors to begin all over 
again with a second. competition. Surely some expert, or 
the assessor himself, might have been called in at the outset 
and discovered what amount would probably be needed. 
There is a great waste of time and of money, and a foolish 
cause for friction and annoyance in these sort of proceedings. 
It appears hopeless to expect architects to efficiently combine 
to secure a reform in these matters. Our chief hope lies with 
the assessors, and we believe they do often trv to secure the 
best conditions. But, unfortunately, if thev refuse to act 
with unfair conditions, there is looming in the background 
some expert who is willing to step into their shoes, and make 
some sort of an award under the most foolish and unfair 


conditions. 
ж--- 
MATERIAL. 


HE very interesting Paper on “Material,” read by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse at Leeds recently, was designed, 
no doubt, to hearten young architects in their work, 

to encourage them to vigorously face the many difficulties 
which beset the profession, and to clear the air as to much 
exaggeration of the purpose and function of the architect 
as an artist. Such advice as that given by ‘Mr, Waterhouse 
is not without its dangers. For, in building the largest 
house at the least possible cost, in yielding to the shop- 
keeper's mistaken views of art, in adopting a kind of 
material which a client desires, though eminently unsatis- 
factory, or in generally meeting the inartistic desires of a 
client half-way, the architect may be lining his pockets at 
the expense of his art. By including in the material with 
which the artist has to deal, the warming and hghting of his 
studio, his food, and his wife's temper, as well as limita- 
tions of size, cost, and qualities of stone, marble, or wood, 
Mr. Waterhouse is theoretically just. For, unquestionably, 
our dealing with the design of a lump of stone is not a 
matter which is uninfluenced by a good or a bad dinner. We 
have always very strongly upheld the importance of remem- 
bering that our moral qualities show in our work. If we are 
continually harassed by the hustling spirit of the age, and 
live in a state of feverish activity (swayed by varying influ- 
ences which perhaps ought not to affect us at all), how can 
we possibly design simple, quiet homes, or broadly-treated 
and dignified public buildings. If we are seized with the 
prevalent desire for notoriety and advertisement, how can 
we contentedlv efface ourselves and our petty conceits m a 
restrained and dignified tvpe of work which shall be redo- 
lent of all the graces of past tradition? We may therefore, 


not unreasonably perhaps, join issue with Mr. Waterhouse 
as to the shopkeeper and his great windows of plate glass. 
He says: “There are lots of architects who will stoutly 
maintain that the desire of shopkeepers for large areas of 
plate glass is a demand to be withstood tooth and nail in 
the sacred name of Art.” The context shows that Mr. 
Waterhouse would respect the shopkeeper’s wish. But are 
we all to accept the shopkeeper's view of life? It may be 
well for the architect to get in as much art as possible, but 
besides that, to educate the poor benighted shopkeeper into 
a less vulgar and perhaps more effective way of displaying 
his goods. Then, again, we are now faced with the develop- 
ment of new methods in building, and reinforced concrete 
is bidding for a recognised place amongst desirable mate- 
rials. The case appears well-night hopeless at present for 
anv effective and pleasing architectural treatment of it, and 
we can, at anv rate, well conceive of an architect advising 
against its use for buildings in which a dignified art is of 
more importance than mere initial outlav. Here Mr. Water- 
houses’s catholic definition of material comes in with per- 
tinent force, for the adoption of one material or another for 
the actual building may be onlv one of several matters for 
consideration under the head of material, such, for instance, 
as the character and purpose of the building, the position 
and means of the client, etc. Mr. Waterhouse goes so far 
as to counsel that a foolish order should not be capped bv 
a foolish performance. Here, however, we are treading on 
dangerous ground, and the tact of the man, as well as the 
skill of the architect, will be needed to settle our responsi- 
bility for carrying out foolish orders. Ав an illustration of 
the character of this interesting and amusing Paper, we take 
the following : — 

“T have indeed come very near to defining material as the 
unalterable; but to so call it would be ridiculous, for the 
marble from which Michael Angelo has dragged a Madonna 
is certainlv altered, and the clay of Buckinghamshire is 
magically transformed before it becomes the statelv stock 
brick vault of the Cathedral at Westminster. But what I 


do mean, and mav rightly mean, about the unalterableness : 


of material is this, that there are at least certain properties in 
each of the things that Tam classing as material that ought 
rightly to be considered as unalterable, so that that is a 
point at which each material says 70 to the artist. And what 
I am coming to by these roundabout ramblings is just this 
point, that the ‘no’ which pulls us up in one avenue after 
another is a refusal to be respected, not necessarily to be 
fought. Stone says, I won’t span an opening more than so 
many feet wide; wood says, I won't bear a transverse 
strain of more than so many hundredweight; brick says, I 
won't keep out the weather under certain conditions; iron 
savs, T will rust if you leave me naked; marble says, I 
decline to look respectable out of doors in London: all these 
are commonplaces of our craft in the region which we 
familiarlv call ‘Material.’ ” 

Here is a good heartening counsel from Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Paper, and with this we conclude : —" Be it never so strange 
in its character, so new in its needs, or so revolutionary in 
its appeal against traditional form, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of anv building the designing of which is beneath the 
dignity of an accomplished architect’s skill. It may present 
by its problem a material which is unusually deaf; but the 
prince among architects is he who will call from that deaf- 
ness an answer, not he who meets the deafness with 


dumbness.” 


ean 


Ат last week's meeting of Burslem Town Council, the 
General Purposes Committee reported that they had con- 
sidered a proposal of the Education Committee to adopt a 
scheme for the erection of a central school for elementary 
education, for providing a centre for the teaching of cookery, 
laundrv work, domestic subjects and handicraft, and for the 
provision of a class of defective children. It having been 
explained that the Board of Education had been pressing for 
the erection of a new school for several vears, and now in- 
sisted upon its erection without further delay, the committee 
recommend that the Education 'Committee be authorised to 
negotiate for the purchase of a site for the proposed new 
school, and to erect the new school buildings thereon, the 
Finance Committee being requested to arrange a loan to pro- 


vide for the expenditure required. ‘The report was adopted, - 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


R. BURNS made some amusing remarks on 
the Englishman’s parlour the other day. Не 
advised his audience not to put too many 

things in their rooms—not to make them mere furni- 
ture repositories. He had been in middleclass rooms 
through which only a good half-back could move with safety. 
And he hoped they would have no best parlour. He meant 
the room into which no one entered, but the doctor and the 
undertaker’s man. He gave an amusing sketch of his 
mather’s parlour, with its antimacassars and wax flowers, all 
of which he regarded with a sort of awe. 

Tue “Gazette” of the 5th inst. contains the following:— 
“Privy Council Office, 4th June, 1908. Notice is hereby 
given, that a Petition has been presented to his Majesty in 
Council by the Royal Institute of British Architects, praying 
for the grant of a Supplemental Charter; and his Majesty 
having referred the said Petition to a Committee of the 
Lords of the Council, notice is further given, that all peti- 
tions for or against such grant should be sent to the Privy 
Council Office, on or before the sixth day of July next." 


THE prospective arrangements of the R.I.B.A. are as fol- 
lows:—]une 22.—Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to 
M. Honoré Daumet (Paris). June 23.—Annual dinner of 
the Institute at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 
July 13:27.—Exhibition at the Old Water Colour Society's 
Gallery, Pall Mall East, under the auspices of the R.I.B.A., 
of М. Jean Hulot's Grand Prix de Rome Drawings of the 
Restoration of the Ancient Fortified Port of Selinus, lent by 
the French Government. 


THE summer examinations of the Royal Institute will be 
held on the following dates:—The preliminary examination 
on June 15 and 16, 1908; the intermediate examination from 
une 15 to 19, 1908; the final and special examinations from 
Is 25 to July 3, 1908. 


[№ the discussión which followed Mr. Т. Н. Mawson’s Paper 
on Garden Architecture at the Architectural Association, Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens made the following remarks, which we reprint 
from the * Journal.^ He said he thought that there was no 
such thing as a free curve, every line obeying the laws and 
forces which produce it. It was not enough to let the pencil 
follow the dictation of the hand and eye, there must be rea- 
son, conviction, and will behind it. I | 
of the great qualities of Wren's work might fairly be traced to 
his friendship and close association with Newton. Know- 
ledge must affect the artist, and he thought they should 
depend on the capacity of the artist in laying hold of the 
essentials of a problem. ‘The man whose range of perception 
was small would continually repeat himself, but the man who 
has a large grasp will perceive a more diversified capability 
of the problem for which he has to find a solution. The 
fierce contention of a few years back, which we all remember, 
might have gone on for vears, between the exponents of the 
formal and the free methods of garden design; but it is a 
significant fact that when each of the combatants became 
possessed of a country home of their own they were influenced 
by the needs of the place rather than by their conclusions, 
and each adopted the other's methods: the formalist making 
a delightfully free garden, with no straight line in it; and 
the free man a charming pasture entirely rectangular in 
design. The relation of a garden to the house, as seen 
from the various parts of the house, is as important as the 
house as seen from the garden. The position of a staircase 
window may materially affect a garden plan. The manner 
in which the vertical face of the house wall is attached 
by design to the garden is always a crucial point That 
the house wall should spring out of a briar bush has not 
always the best effect, and every wall, path, stone, and 
flower bed has its similar problem and a relative value to 
the central idea. A garden scheme should have a backbone, 
a central idea beautifully phrased. The gardens that we so 
often see that look like slips in a ship-building yard or a 
lay-out that might give satisfaction to a dock company, give 
no sense either of completion or of ease. When a design 
begins to appear as merely a collection of features, it is 
time to look to discover in which direction our india-rubber 


It was clear that some 


has bounced. He would like Mr. Mawson to have told us 
something about of the use of india-rubber as a constructive 
agent in design. The selvedge of a garden is the most im- 
portant point. 
Raphaelite unless you have their convictions and work with 
them unconsciously. Directly work becomes conscious you 
will find it uncomfortable, even as he felt at that moment. 
He did not wish in any way to discourage originality, which, 
like the free hand curve, can only have merit by reason of 
those great forces that give life to and control all good things. 
The true adornment of a garden, surely, lay in its flowers 
and plants, and no artist has so wide and glorious a palette 
as the garden designer, and no artist has greater need of dis- 
cretion and reserve. The great lesson Nature tells us is how 
little we know, and the more we learn the less we seem to 
know. Newton and Michael Angelo might have been the 
same man, but in the great difference in the medium of 
their expression. It must have been a very young lady who 
asked Whistler if she was not right in painting Nature as 
she saw it. “Yes, my dear young lady,” said Whistler, “so 
long as you do not see Nature as you paint her." 


A visir of the Edinburgh Architectural Association took 
place on Saturday afternoon to The Glen, Peebleshire, per- 
mission having been granted by Sir Edward Tennant, Bart. 
Between thirty and forty members were present. Тһе 
mansion—Scottish Baronial in style—was built in 1885 
by the late Sir Charles Tennant from the designs of David 
Bryce, and is generally considered to have been his master- 
piece. A few years ago the house was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire, but most of the valuable contents were saved. 
The reconstruction of the house was recently completed, the 
architect being Mr. В. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
The visitors were conducted over the house and grounds by 
Mr. Duff, the estate clerk of works, and greatly admired 
the collection of art treasures the house contains. The 
exterior of the house is said to have been faithfully repro- 
duced, but the arrangements of the interior have been con- 
siderably altered and modernised, fireproof construction 
having been as far as possible introduced. The party were 
afterwards entertained to tea at the Traquair Arms, Inner- 
leithen, by Mr. Lorimer. 


Tue durability of slate and concrete slabs was discussed at 
a meeting of the Carnarvon Town Council on Tuesday week, 
when the Mayor called attention to a bill passed for payment 
for a supply of concrete flags, and asked if it had been 
considered as a general principle whether those slabs were 
to supersede slate slabs in a town which was a centre of the 
slate industry. Mr. Richard Thomas (chairman of the High- 
way Committee) said that the committee had been informed 
that the concrete slabs would be better and cheaper 
than slate slabs. Mr. J. Fletcher said that there 
was no comparison between the two kinds of slabs, 
the concrete being better in every way. “Тһе very 
hard slate that used to be found іп Carnarvonshire 
could not be found now. Mr. W. G. Thomas observed that 
М concrete slabs were so very much better, there was 
no need to go back to slates, and they must not 
find fault with those who used: tiles for their roofs. The 
surveyor explained that concrete slabs were three times 
cheaper than slate slabs, and were more durable. Мг. Alfred 
Richards pointed out that slate slabs were now produced 
under conditions which rendered them much cheaper than 
some years ago. He urged the council to compare the 
prices, and, if that of the slate slabs was favourable, to make 
use of slate. It was ultimately decided that the Highway 
Committee should give the matter their consideration. 


THE will of the late Mr. John James Stevenson, architect, of 
4, Porchester Gardens, W., has been proved at £29,912. 


THE Birmingham Archeological Society concluded a two- 
days’ excursion to Bath and Bradford-on-Avon on the 4th 
inst. От Wednesday the party reached Bath at noon, and 
in the afternoon went by road to the Wiltshire cloth town 
of Bradford-on-Avon, where they inspected the famous Saxon 
church, unique as a complete example of the English church 
of the eighth century, the parish church full of Norman work. 
and the ancient bridge over the Avon, remarkable for the 
finely corbelled pier, whereon a chapel once stood. The 


It was of no use being a Pre- or Post. | 
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hall, which was deemed so fine an example of English 
domestic architecture of the late sixteenth century that it was 
used for illustration at the Paris Exhibition as the British 
house, was also inspected by the permission of Mr. John 
Moulton, The motor-bus next visited Norton St. Philip, 
famous for its George Inn, of fifteenth century half-timbered 
work. It is the oldest licensed property in England, and 
the visitors were shown a room in which James Duke of 
Monmouth slept in 1685 shortly before his disaster at Sedge- 
moor. Thence visitors proceeded by an easy stage to Far- 
leigh Hungerford, where tea was served, and the moated 
castle (in ruins), which dates back to the fourteenth century, 
explored. The Rev. C. W. Shickle, a Bath antiquary, 
accompanied the party throughout, and was a good guide. 
The next morning the party assembled early at the Guildhall, 
where the Mayor (Mr. T. H. Miller) expressed a welcome to 
the city, and extended an invitation to the party to lunch. 
The day was then devoted to seeing so much of Bath as was 
possible under the guidance of Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, 
chairman of the Bath City Councils Advertising Committee, 
who planned the whole itinerary. 


THE quarterly meeting and excursion of members of the 
Essex Archeological Society was held on Thursday week, 
when visits were paid to four old churches at Belchamp 
Walter, Belchamp Otten, Belchamp St. Paul, and Pentlow. 
There was a large muster of members at Sudbury Station, a 
prominent absentee being the president (Mr. F. Chancellor, 
Е.К.Г.В.А.). Тһе party were driven to Ballingdon Hall, 
a fine old half-timbered house, which commands a fine view 
of Sudbury. The Rev. T. H. Curling, in giving the history 
of the hall, prepared by the president, said that the archi- 
tecture of the building, and what was left of some of the 
carving, suggested that it was built very late in the reign 
of Henry VIII., in the reign of Edward VI., or very early in 
that of Elizabeth. Sufficient was left to show that in its pris- 
tine glory it must have been an important and handsome 
building. Next a pleasant ride was made to Belchamp 
Walter, where, on arrival at the church, Mr. Curling read the 
president’s remarks on this old edifice, and outlined the 
history of the parish from the time of Edward the Confessor. 
At Belchamp Otten the church was the chief attraction. 
The church is of Norman origin, with many alterations and 
additions in the 14th century, and contains several features 
of interest. It was but a short ride to the third Belchamp 
to be visited—that of Belchamp St. Paul’s—which takes its 
name from the fact of its being part of the possessions of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in London, to which it 
was given by Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder and 
grandson of Alfred the Great, in the early part of the roth 
century. The story of the fine old church's history was told 
by Mr. Curling. From Belchamp St. Paul's the members of 
the society journeyed to Pentlow Church. A very enjoyable 
day's outing concluded with a visit to Cavendish Church. 


Tue following appears in the “ Times ":—Sir,—May I beg 
a little space to inform those interested in Cretan exploration 
of a series of discoveries lately made at Knossos? The news 
from Dr. Evans is exceedingly good. He has been working 
all the season.in the large house which lies to the west of 
the Palace, but, unfortunately, is deeply buried under the 
talus of a hil. With great labour Dr. Evans has now 
reached the further limit of this builling, and, on his way, 
has found much. A magnificent steatite vase in the shape 
of a bull's head, with inlay of cut shell about the nostrils, 
and with crystal eyeballs, the iris being painted on the back 
of the crystals, reveals to us a new technique. In another 
quarter, on the north, a great ‘hoard of bronze implements 
and utensils, including a large tripod-cauldron in perfect 
preservation, will much increase our knowledge of the finer 
domestic apparatus of Minoan civilisation, hitherto judged 
mainly by the provincial implements, etc., found by Mrs. 
Hawes at Gournia. As Dr. Evans speaks of having un- 
earthed a great number of early vases with these tools, there 
should be no difficulty in dating the latter, and thereby 
getting standard forms. On the south of the Palace a range 
of buildings has been found at a lower level, largely buried 
under debris of the Palace itself. The latter included a mass 
of ivory fragments, the remains of carved caskets and of 
fresco-paintings. Inside the south building itself, under a 
staircase, a small hoard of silver vessels has come to light 


— some bowls and a jug. These will be welcomed as first 
fruits of that work in precious metals which so greatly 
influenced the ceramic artists of the Middle Minoan periods, 
but has generally disappeared. We hear, too, of fine vases 
of various kinds-—e.g., one with papyrus plant ornament in 
relief, and others in the best * Palace style." Work is also 
proceeding actively on the restoration of the Royal apartments 
on the east of the Palace, and every effort is being made 
to get into the great dome tomb, found last year, and to find 
other tombs. There is little chance of the demand for 
subscriptions to Knossos ceasing for some years to come. We 
still want them as much as ever, and Mr. George A. Mac- 
millan will be as happy as ever to receive them.—Faithfully 
yours, D. G. HOGARTH. 


WHEN the Liverpool Finance Committee submitted the pro- 
posal to sell the central area at the Liverpool Pierhead last 
week, there was much opposition, one hope having been that 
a new Custom House could be erected there. А letter to the 
Lord Mayor was read from Mr. Robert Gladstone, chairman 
of the Mersey Dock Board, expressing sorrow that the 
central area was to be sold for ordinary building purposes. 
Mr. Gladstone added: The site provided an opportunity for 
erecting a group of public buildings equal in beauty to any 
to be found in this country, and making a worthy entrance 
from the sea to the great city of Liverpool. This oppor- 
tunity, which can never occur again, appears to have been 
lost, and future ages will lament the indifference of the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool to the adornment of their city; the 
spirit of utilitarianism resulting in useful ugliness should not 
be the sole guide of public policy in regard to architecture, 
and it is a deplorable error to regard art as an extravagance 
to be repressed. The letter quoted the example of the 
American city of St. Louis, which has just voted one million 
dollars to improve and beautify the buildings opposite: the 
railway stations so as to create a favourable impression on the 
minds of visitors, and asked if it was not worth while to 
make the principal entrance to Liverpool attractive. Sir 
Wm. Forwood and other members of the council strongly 
condemned the apparent policy of introducing skyscraper 
buildings into Liverpool, remarking that nobody who knew 
New York would wish to see Liverpool follow its example by 
putting up what one councillor described as “glorified ” 
warehouses.” Unfortunately the commercial view prevailed, 
as we announced last week. 


AT the Wigan Council meeting on the 3rd inst., Alderman 
Ashton proposed that, im connection with the town hall 
scheme proposed some two years ago, they should for the 
present allow the matter to remain in abeyance, owing to the 
financial position of the borough. It was generally admitted 
that they required such a hall, but it would be inadvisable 
at the present juncture to give notice to owners of property 
in the neighbourhood of the proposed site. Mr. Bott 
seconded. Mr. Parkinson (Labour), supporting, compli- 
mented Alderman Gee upon the manner in which the finances 
of the town had been conducted during the year on an 
economic basis which the Labour party were prepared to 


support. 


E: 
COMPETITIONS. 


INGSDOWN (Bristol) Council School competition has 

resulted in the selection of the design submitted by 

Mr. W. S. Skinner, of Baldwin Street, Bristol. The 

estimated cost of the building, which is to accommodate 500 

scholars, is £7,389 бә. 2d., less £250, if built of stone 

instead of brick. Mr. W. L. Bernard, F.R.T.B.A., was the 
assessor, and there were 33 competitors. 


On Tuesday, at 559, Lord Street, Southport, plans were 
placed on: view in connection with the homeopathic hospital 
which is to be erected under the auspices of the Northern 
Ladies’ Branch of the British Homoeopathic Association. 
The homoeopathic dispensary in the Post Office Avenue has 
been so much appreciated that the erection of a cottage 
hospital, at a cost of about £5,000, was decided upon some 
time ago. Plans were invited, and these have been 
adjudicated upon by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., who has 
placed first the scheme sent in by Messrs. Adams and Holden, 
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of 8, Woburn Place, London, with an urgent recommenda- 
tion to the committee to endeavour to accommodate this plan to 
their requirements,although the scheme deviates in some points 
from the conditions laid down in the rules for the competi- 
tion. The schemes sent in by two Liverpool firms, viz., 
Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, and Thornley, and Messrs. 
Haigh and ‘thompson, have been placed second and third 
respectively. 

AT Monday's meeting of Rutherglen Town Council, a short 
leet of architects was appointed whose plans for the altera- 
tion of the town hall buildings were considered the most 
suitable. It is estimated that the alterations will cost about 
410,000. The architects in the short leet are said to be 
Messrs. Craig, Rutherglen ; Southern, Glasgow; and Sinclair 
and Ballantine, Glasgow. 


IN the farm plan competition, instituted by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, the following awards are an- 
nounced :—First prize of £50 (or the society's gold medal) to 
Mr. J. W. Hepton, of Londesborough, Market Weighton ; 
second prize of £25 to Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, Feet- 
hams, Darlington; third prize of £15 to Messrs. S. Taylor 
and Son, Nuttall, Nottingham ; fourth prize of £10 to Mr. 
J. M. Holmes, 2, St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby; highly com- 
mended, Messrs. P. Bausor and Son, 24, Petty Cury, Cam- 
bridge; commended, Mr. Н. Bragg, 221, White Horse Lane, 
south Norwood, S.E., and Mr. H. Burr, Letchworth. 


In the local competition for the proposed school at Brid- 
lington, the committee have selected the design submitted by 
Mr. Joseph Earnshaw, Wellington Road, who has been 
appointed architect to carry out the work. 


For the National War Memorial for Wales six competitors 
sent designs, and the judges—Mr. George Frampton and 
Lord Plymouth—selected that of Mr. Albert Toft. It is to 
be erected on a fine site near the municipal buildings in 
Cardiff. Mr. Toft intends to finish the memorial in time 
for unveiling on St. David’s Day in next year. It will be 
about 28ft. in height and 13ft. square at the base. From 
this base, which will resemble a section from the lowest 
part of a pyramid, rises finely a tall square plinth with pro- 
jecting cap. ‘This portion is to be built entirely of Portland 
stone. Beneath the cap and running around the top of the 
plinth will be small shields bearing various heraldic devices 
of the Principality with suitable mottoes. ‘On the front side 
below the shields the names of the officers and soldiers of 
Welsh regiments who fell in the war are to be inscribed. 
The whole will be surmounted by a group of statuary in 
bronze. The three figures are symbolical of Courage, Grief, 
and Peace. Peace, with a helmet and palm in either hand, 
is standing upon the summit, while Courage and Grief sit 
at her feet. 
* 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PROPOSED TOWN HOUSES IN THE WEST END. 


Jas. J. S. NAYLOR, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 

THE accompanying designs were prepared by Mr. J. J. S. 
` Naylor, A.R.I.B.A., of 19, Hanover Square, №. The plans 
indicate, on the ground floor, a central lounge hall, with 
service and passenger lifts, a dining-room in the front, and a 
librarv and billiard room in the rear; on the first floor a 
drawing-room and boudoir, with lavatory accommodation. 
The upper floors are devoted to bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
and the basement to the kitchen and offices. It is proposed to 
execute the front in Portland stone. 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB HOUSES. 


J. GoRDON ALLEN, Architect. 


ТнЕ building of these two houses in " Hampstead Way ” has 
just begun. They are of brick and roughcast, with а roof 
of tiles. The accommodation consists of two large sitting- 
rooms, with the usual offices and four bedrooms. including the 
servant's, on the first floor. The architect is Mr J. Gordon 
Allen, of Dashmonden, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 


N.W. 
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THE LODGE, WEBBINGTON. 


E. J. May, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
THIS is a very successful entrance lodge just completed at 
" Webbington," a house which is fully illustrated in the 
“Idler” for May. The design is especially happy in its 
relation to the site, to which it has been carefully adapted. 


----Ж---- 


PAINTING. 


R. G. CLAUSEN, R.A., on Saturday evening de. 
livered a lecture on “Painting” at the Southwark 
and Lambeth Free Loan Picture Exhibition. Mr. 

Clausen, disclaiming the intention of giving a formal lecture 
on any branch of art, such as his audience might find unin- 
teresting, said that the questions belonging to the technical 
side of art were of more interest to those who were working 
at it than to those who saw the picture. But one might 
touch upon some of the points that made a good picture as 
distinguished from the daubing of paint on a canvas. Paint 
in itself was nothing. They put it on the canvas to express 
something, and it might express the widest range of human 
feeling—an abstract idea, as Watts had done so splendidly 
in his works, or commemorative in recording the portraits of 
the great ones of the past, or in giving enduring form to the 
events and customs of earlier times. It might also have as 
its aim the presentation of an ideal beauty, or an extreme 
lorm of beauty, as one saw in the works of some painters. 
Leighton's object as a painter was to show the most perfect 
development of the human form. Our own day was as in- 
teresting as any past day, and if we had eyes we could see 
in the things round us beauties as great as could be found 
from evoking the memories of the past or seeking after an 
ideal. In that way painting had principally developed in 
the last century. It had become, in common with literature, 
more and more in touch with the life of the day. И they 
saw a picture of the simplest thing it had the power of in- 
teresting them, perhaps, more than the thing itself. It was 
difficult to decide how that was, except that here was a little 
magic in the fact that a number of dots or spots of different 
colours placed on a flat surface gave the illusion of reality 
and space. There was always something of surprise in 
coming across the representation of something that one could 
recognise as having seen without realising that it had any 
definite lines or boundaries. In doing this, painting helped 
all of them to realise that the world had a great deal of 
beauty in it and that there was great pleasure to be derived 
from the contemplation of the beauties that existed in the 
ordinary aspect of nature. Their exhibition had been ar- 
ranged by his friend Mr. Priestman something on those lines. 
Painting nowadays did not proceed on the same lines as in 
the old times. When the ancient Egyptian artists had to 
draw a man they showed him with two eyes, no matter what 
view of the face they presented, because they knew a man 
had two eyes; and they gave him two ears, two arms, and 
two legs because they felt that they had to draw the man 
as he was. If they asked a child to draw a man it would 
proceed in exactly the same way. That symbolical art was 
at that time the only method of looking at things. Symbol 
ism realised to the earliest painters the image of the thing 
that they knew existed. Chinese, Japanese, and Indian 
figures were always based on that symbolical rendering ot 
the thing that was, each country having its peculiarities In 
the way of drawing and posing. The earliest Italian art was 
produced on the same lines. The earliest pictures in the - 
National Gallery were very simple, with the same colour 
used in uniform tints for subjects and dresses. Later on 
people found that this was not the way in which matters 
presented themselves to them, and gradually realised the 
effect of light. They began to realise light and shadow, 
and the art of painting came to its final highest development 
three or four hundred years ago. The painter had a range 
of colours running from white to black, from the extreme of 
light to the extreme of darkness, and the extreme of 
warmth to the extreme of coldness, and these two ranges of 
colour ran practically together, though they were not exactly 
coincident. In looking at Nature with a view to making 4 
sketch they asked which was the lightest and which was 
the darkest point, and sketching was a splendid education 
in enabling them to follow the beauty of objects and con 
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a Hn E. 2. ent sto do credit to the city large plot of land, which had cost 485,000, and on which 
1. ы | А ad not vet been à man or woman | it was proposed there should be erected a building of 
e complexity of civilisation, the 4,320,000, the purchasers, if there were any—he did not 
E B т a e t at characterised this enormous | think they had yet formulated a scheme—wished to do all 
hod a ab es ОША > hen some bov or girl. who} they could and to do all that the corporation wished them 
cn ae od a | се exhi nitions, would be gifted to | to do not to offend Mr. Rutherford. If the building was 
a m ariy as they were, and to express them in a | put up they expected to get £8,000 a year in rates from it, 
"лего unattained, and they expected to get another 48,000 from the Royal 
Liver building, which, he beheved, would do very great 
credit to the city, although others had different ideas. Some 
members were already actuated bv the monetary benefit which 
the city would derive. He believed that, without the vendors 
pledging themselves to any special building, when Mr. 
Skelton saw the plans he would be as terrified as the Dock 
Board were when thev saw the plans of the Royal Liver 
building. He thought he could assure Mr. Skelton and Mr. 
Gladstone that they had nothing to fear, and that when the 
building was up thev would find all three buildings in worthy 
company—a sort of triple alliance, conferring equal benefit 
on one another and on the city. He did not want to say 
more than was necessary on the matter, but he could assure 
the council that the corporation were protected by the plans, 
elevations, and sections, so that the building to be erected 
would be subject to their approval, as usual. It was the 
opinion of both the surveyor and the town clerk that they 
would be sufficiently protected. The offer which was before 
them represented an opportunity that ought not to be lost, 
for if they declined it another such opportunity might not 
present itself for талу years. 

Sir William Forwood asked if the corporation had the 
same protection on the sale of this land as in the case of the 
land bought by the Liver Society ? 

At this point there were cries of “ Opposed.” 

Alderman Salvidge said the matter was of such great 
importance that it ought to be taken at once. 

Alderman F. Smith seconded, and this course was adopted. 

Sir William Forwood said Mr. Cohen had assured them 
that the Finance Committee were abundantly protected in the 
clauses under which they had sold this land. and that they 
had nothing to fear as to the character of the buildings. 
He presumed the same clauses were inserted in the Коуз] 
Liver building. Yet a great many people regretted that that 
building was to be erected to such a great height. Those 
who were familiar with New York thought that we la 
Liverpool should not enter into a career of skvscrapers, and 
he hoped the Finance Committee would protect the town from 
having buildings of this excessive height in Liverpool. Thev 
were not only very unsightly, but inconvenient and dangerous, 
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А LIVERPOOL DISCUSSION 
ARCHITECTURE. - 


HE following is quite ат amusing and Interesting 
account of the view of a town council on architecture 
as reported in the " Liverpool Post ":— 

Mr. Cohen, on behalt of the Finance Committee, moved 
4 recommendation that the building land situated between 
the continuation of Water Street and Brunswick Street, con- 
taming about 7,1 5° square yards, situated between the new 
Dock Board Office and the Royal Liver building site, be sold 
to Messrs. William Cubitt and Co., 258, Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C., in fee simple, at the rate of Lir 18s. 14. 
per square vard Гог the building land, together with the land 
to be enclosed as an area tronting to George's Pierhead, sub- 
Jeat to the conditions set out in the draft contract. 

Mr. Pierce, assistant town-clerk, read the following letier 
received from Mr. Robert Gladstone, chairman of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board:— 

"I have just read with real sorrow that the centre block 
of the Georges Dock has been sold for ordinary building 
purposes. I had hoped a new Custom House would have 
been built on this site, and swimming baths, without Turkish 
or other baths. cn the prece of land between the Dock Board 
offices and the Overhead Railway, aud perhaps the latter 
may vet be done. Tt seems to me that the site of the 
George's Dock and the area between it and the Pierhead 
Presented an opportunity for erecting a group of public build- 
115$ equal in beauty to anv to be found in this country. 
and making a worthy entrance from the sea to the great city 
of Liverpool, This opportunity, which can never occur 
again, appears to have been lost ; and future ages will lament 
the indifference of the Corporation of Liverpool to the adorn- 
ment of this city. А spirit of utilitarianism, resulting in 
useful ugliness, should not be the sole guide of public 
policy in regard to architecture, and it is a deplorable error 
to regard art as an extravagance to be repressed. Archi- 
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When the wind was boisterous in New York it was dangerous 
to approach such buildings, and ladies especially avoided 
approaching them. Such buildings did not add to the ap- 
pearance of New York, and they would be even more un- 
sightly in Liverpool. It was for that reason that he raise! 
his voice against them. 

Mr. C. H. Rutherford again asked if there was not a 
clause to limit the height of the buildings. He thought the 
matter should be sent back to the Finance Committee until 
the council could be assured that the contract limited th’ 
height of the building. A mistake was made when the last 
piece of land was sold, and a lot of people thought it would 
be a disaster to have skyscrapers. He thought the price for 
this land could very well be got at an early date with ample 
restrictions. 

The Town Clerk said he thought the contract was quite 
sufficient. It provided for the plans, the elevation, and 
sections of the building, and that the design should harmonise 
as far as possible with the Dock Board Offices and the 
new Liver Offices. In his opinion, there was quite sufficient 
protection and power in the clause. With regard to the 
Liver buildings, he reminded them that the plans were sub- 
mitted to the council. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. H. Rutherford: I object to any building which 
approaches anything like the height of the Royal Liver. 

Mr. John Morris said that for several years past the land 
had been in the market, and now that the Finance Com- 
mittee had got a fair price offered. the council ought to 
support them. Аз for Sir William Forward talking about 
architectura] beautv, why every time he (the speaker) went 
down to the Stage he was confronted with that evesore the 
Overhead Railway (laughter). Although a poor man, he 
would give 41,000 to see it removed, for it was an eyesore 
to the whole river front. The council ought not to be inter- 
fered with by Mr. Gladstone or anybody else. The Dock 
Board got all they could out of the corporation, and then 
tried to interfere with the selling of the land. (Hear, hear.) 
In his opinion, the Liver building would not be too high 
at all. If there was a fault, it was that the Dock Board 
Offices were too low. И that building were a storey higher, it 
would look all the better. 

Sir William Forwood agreed that the Overhead Railway 
was out of place in front of St. Nicholas Church, but whose 
fault was it? Certainly. not the directors, who before it was 
built waited upon the Health Committee for permission to 
carry the line at the back of the church. ‘They were not 
listened to, and were therefore forced to lay the line as it is. 

Mr. Skelton: I propose that Sir William's apology be 
accepted. 

Mr. Herbert Rathbone asked the town clerk to make Ч 
clear that the plans would be subject to the approval of the 
council. 

The Town Clerk: They will, of course, be subject to the 
approval of the corporation. 

Alderman Burgess remarked that if they were to have 
another building like the Roval Liver he should certainly 
vote against such plans. He hoped those who were buying 
the land understood that a building of any height would not 
be allowed to be erected. 

Mr. Cohen thought the citv owed a lot to Mr. Skelton 
for having the Liver building where it was being erected. 
They would have 41,000 a year, and, after all, those gentle- 
men whose eyes were failing them were not obliged to look 
atit. In reply to Alderman Williams, who had asked as to 
when the interest of the monev was to be paid, he might 
mention that the building was to be erected within three 
vears and completed within six vears. 
` Mr. W. B. Stoddart said that this particular site had been 
idle for six or seven vears, and thev had never had a firm 
offer before. This was the first time, and if the council did 
not accept it or insisted on limiting the height, it would 
mean that they were going to allow the land to he in its 
present disgraceful and “smelly” condition, 

Mr. S. M. Hutchinson thought these communications from 
the chairman of the Dock Board came before the council 
with very bad grace. "There was a very general feeling that 
the Dock Board, having tried to get every farthing possible 


from the city for the site in question, were now trying to ; 


prevent the council from getting their money back. Mr. 
Hutchinson was proceeding to allude to the arbitration which 
had taken place nine or ten vears ago, when the Lord 
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Mayor intervened by saying that the speaker was rather going 
bevond the subject. 

Mr. Morris: Nothing was said then about zstheticism or 
the finest site in Europe ; but now, when the bargain is made, 
the chairman of the Dock Board wishes to restrict us. | 
submit that they are the very last people who should have 
a word to say on the question. 

Mr. Austin Harford said that the Dock Board had pro- 
vided them with one of the most magnificent buildings in the 
world, and provided it in the right place. In selling the por- 
tion of land under debate they were committing themselves 
without knowing anything of the character of the building 
to be erected there. They had no notion as to the design, or 
what the plans were likely to be. ‘They made that blunder 
in regard to the Liver Society, and if it were repeated, there 
would be a general outcry against permitting another glorified 
warehouse on the dock site. He seconded the amendment 
to refer the matter back. 

Mr. Cohen replied that the prospective purchasers had told 
the Finance Committee that it was impossible for them to 
formulate a scheme, but said that, if not impossible, thev 
would approach the Custom House authorities with the мех 
of getting them to do something with the site, and would 
also approach the Corn Exchange with the view of having 
a Corn Exchange erected on the site. They were to spend 
£400,000 on the site, and as they were guided by business 
instincts, they were not likely to do anything wrong. 

The Town Clerk intervened with the remark that the con- 
tract would be the same as that entered into with the Royal 
Liver Society. The elevation of the Liver building was 
approved by that council on a resolution of the Estates 
Committee, and exactly the same course would be taken 
in this matter. 

Dr. Utting (to the town clerk): Is it nat a fact that if this 
land be sold to the proposed purchasers at the price named, 
they can put up no building on it whatever which does not 
mcet with the approval of this council? 

The Town Clerk: Yes. 

The Town Clerk, replying to Alderman Lloyd, said that it 
did not follow, according to the contract, that the new bui! l- 
ing would be the same height as the Liver building. It 
would, however, have to be in consonance with the Dock 
Board offices and the Liver building. 

Sir Robert Hampson said that, inasmuch as there was 4 


1 desire on the part of some members of the council that the 


new building should not be of the same height as the Liver 
building, they ought to take some notice of that feeling. 
The council would be wrongly advised if they for a moment 
thought that the new building should be of less height than 
the Royal Liver building. The Liver building was, on the 
recommendation of the Estate Committee, approved by the 
Council, and no worse step could be taken by a corporation, 
or any other public body, than to go behind a policy 
deliberately approved of in the past, simply because indi- 
vidual members had ideas of their own on art—ideas which 
he himself did not agree with. Such a proposal would be 1 
gross mistake, and would not be endorsed by that council 
or by the public. Тһе council would be bound in honour 
to see that the height of the new building would not be less 
than that of the Royal Liver, if desired. Other parts of the 
elevation would, however, be subject to the discretion and 
decision of the council. 

Mr. Cohen: The survevor tells me he has been in com- 
munication with them, and -he knows very well that they 
have no intention of building as high as the Liver. 

The amendment was defeated by a very large majority, and 
the committee’s recommendation was adopted. 
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WILLS of the following have just been proved :-—Mr. Richard 
Н. Wood, F.S.A., D.L., of Sidmouth, £675,997; Mr. 
Geo. Ball, builder, Dartmouth Park, Kentish Town, N.W., 
4.143.422; Mr. Wm. Lee, engineer, Fox (Road, West 
Bridgford, £29,760; Mr. Auckland Campbell Geddes, civil 
engineer, Ettrick Road, Edinburgh, £22,403; Mr. Wm. 
Radcliffe, engineer and contractor, Sheffield, 17.553: 
Mrs. Fanny Dodgson—widow of Mr. Daniel Dodgson. archi- 
tect—Roundhay Road, Leeds, £16,028; and Mr. Wm. 
Hayward (of W. Hayward and Sons, iron fencing manufac 
turers), of Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, 414,472. 
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PLASTERERS' BREACH OF CONTRACT, 


N the King’s Bench Division, last week, the Lord 
I Chief Justice delivered a written judgment in the 
case of Smithies v. the National Association of Opera- 
tive Plasterers, and the Trustees of the Association, which 
was an action against the union and the trustees, and Mr. 
Duckett, secretary of the Birmingham branch, for damages 
and an injunction, and against two members of the associa- 
tion—working plasterers, named Ecclesby and Forrester, for 
damages for breach of a contract of service. The plaintiff is 
a builder carrving on business at Birmingham, and his case 
was that the defendant union not only called their members 
out in defiance of an interim injunction, and thereby hin- 
dered plaintiff in the carrying out of his contracts, and pre- 
vented his entering upon fresh contracts, especially in scag- 
liola work, which. was a new branch of his trade, which he 
was endeavouring to develop, but which the action of the 
defendant union had ruined. The case against the two 
workmen, who were experts in scagliola work, was that they 
left plaintiff's service in breach of written contracts to serve 
him for specified times which had not expired. . 

'The сазе was opened before a special jury, but as the case 
involved points of law, the jury was discharged by consent. 
At the outset, Mr. Simon, K.C., the leading counsel for the 
defendants, raised the technical objection that under the new 
Trade Disputes Act an action could not be entertained 
against a trade union, but that point was over-ruled on the 
ground that the subject matter of the dispute took place 
before the passing of the Act, which his Lordship held was 
not retrospective, and the case accordingly proceeded on its 
merits. Тһе case for the defendants was that they had 
acted in every respect in accordance with the rules agreed 
upon between masters and men to be observed in cases of 
trade disputes. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, examined the 
evidence in detail, and came to the conclusion the evidence 
showed that the defendants bona-fide believed that the 
masters declined to carry out Clause V. of the rules adopted 
by the joint conference of masters and men, which was 
specially adapted for the purpose of dealing with trade dis- 
It was clear that the men were called out, but there 
was a dispute about the question of notice. It was proved 
that notice was given on January 11. There was а contra- 
diction as to whether they were called out on the 17th or 
18th, but, as the agreed notice between the parties in such 
cases was six days, he came to the conclusion that the 
proper notice had not been given. A question was raised 
about the plaintiff’s employing defaulters, and it was said 
that pressure was put upon him to compel him to discharge 
his foreman, 'Gibbs, or to force Gibbs to rejoin the union, 


but his Lordship did not think that statement was borne out 
There was no evidence of compulsion having 


by evidence. 
been attempted though advice was given, which the defend- 


ants were under the agreement entitled to give, and he came 


to the conclusion that the defendants acted bona-fide in 


this matter, as they did also in respect to the question of 


the wages paid by the plaintiff on his Bromsgrove contract. 
It appeared to be quite clear from the correspondence that 
the Masters’ Committee knew quite well that the defendants 
were willing to discuss the question of a settlement of the dis- 
pute, and that the men were willing to accept any reason- 
able decision which might be arrived at, in accordance with 
the national agreement. He could not accept the argument 
that the union was not responsible for calling out the men, 
for if the Birmingham branch was responsible it was evident 
that the union was also responsible; but he held that the men 
were called out in pursuance of agreed regulations. А 
question arose as to the knowledge of Duckett, at the time 
the men were called out, that Ecclesby and Forrester were 
under contracts of service, but his Lordship was satisfied 
that Duckett had no knowledge of the contracts till after 
Ecclesby and Forrester were called out. He found that 
there were sufficient grounds for the men being called out. 
As to the breach of contract by Ecclesby and Forrester, there 
was really no defence, but he did not think that the plaintiff 
had suffered any material damage through their breach of 
contract, or that there would have been any difficulty in 
finding other men capable of doing scagliola work. His 
judgment, therefore, was against these two workmen for £25 
damages each, with costs on the County Court scale. Against 
all the other defendants the action would be dismissed with 
costs. 
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At the request of Mr. Lush, his Lordship granted a stay 
of execution for three weeks, on the usual conditions, with a 
view to appeal.—" Birmingham Post.” 


——* 
THE MILE END CHARGES. 


T Clerkenwell, on Tuesday, further evidence was given 
the Mile End Guardians. 
as to the charges of conspiracy to defraud against 

The acting clerk (Mr. Benjamin Catmur) concluded his 
evidence. ‘He said he had made out a list of the payments 
to Mr. Calcutt from Michaelmas, 1899, to Lady Day, 1907, 
and found they amounted to £24,580 14s. 104. Mr. Cat- 
mur explained the system of obtaining tenders, and gaye the 
names of those who voted for Calcutt at various times. In 
most cases mentioned Calcutt's tender was third lowest. 
The remainder of his evidence was in regard to the inde- 
structible paint used at the infirmary, which was so impor- 
tant a feature of the inquiry. 

Mr. John McKenzie Knight, Bushwood, Wanstead, stated 
he was a civil engineer, and also practised as an architect. 
In 1899, when he resumed his duties as architect to the 
guardians, Calcutt had come on the scene. The remunera- 
tion of witness was based on the amount of the bills. The 
bills for jobbing work at the scattered homes, said witness, 
came to him, and they generally arrived the dav before the 
guardians met. Consequently it was impossible to go 
through them carefully. What he did was to see how much 
could be paid on account. Then he would go through the 
bills with Calcutt and make objections. He had no check 
on Calcutt's charges, as he never produced a single time- 
sheet. Witness had reported that to the guardians, and the 
only reductions he could make were on account of miscalcu. 
lations. From Lady Day, 1905, to Christmas, 1906, the 
amount struck out of the bills was 436 125. 7d., from a 
total of £2,801 15. ıd. The first year, 1900, Mr. Knight 
said, he began criticising Calcutt's bills with regard to the 
scattered homes, and at that time the accounts went before 
the full board. After 1903 they went before an accounts 
committee. He had complained to the full board about not 
being able to get time-sheets, when some of the guardians 
would say witness was wrong in his judgment, or there was 
a compromise, and there was а reduction in the account. 
After that things went on as before. Up to July, 1903, 
according to the witness, it was “ charge-as-vou-please" bills, 
and he then told the board there ought to be a list of prices. 
Tenders were asked for and Calcutt chosen from twenty-nine 
tenderers. Witness was not asked to go through the prices. 
He had advised the guardians to let Calcutt sue them, when 
Gould said, *We dont want any law. We can get out by 
paying,” and that was what they did. When he complained 
of Calcutt's charges to the Accounts Committee they would 
arbitrate, and witness had been told by Trott and Grimes 
he was their servant. He had no trouble with any accounts 
other than Calcutt’s. | Grimes, Gould, Trott, and Brian 
were prominent in proposing Calcutt's accounts be paid. 
Jhere was an inclination on the part of the Scattered Homes 
Committee to put everything in Calcutt's way. When the 
new guardians were elected, said Mr. Knight, Calcutt’s sup- 
porters were stronger than ever. | 


* ——— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HE instruction in architecture provided in Harvard 
University is now divided into two parts:—first, ele- 
mentary and preparatory courses which may be taken 

while a student is an undergraduate in Harvard College, as 
a part of the broad liberal education, leading to the degree 
of A.B. or S.B., which should form the basis for higher 
professional study; second, advanced technical courses, 
affording the training required for the practice of the pro- 
fession of architect, leading to the professional degree of 
Master in Architecture and open only to students in the 
Graduate School of Applied Science. An industrious and 
capable student may graduate from Harvard College in three 
vears and from the Graduate School of Applied Science in 
two years more. For students entering Harvard University 
for the study of architecture directly from the preparatory 
schools, the present arrangement involves, therefore, at least 
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five years of training (but a longer period of study gives 


on the methods and principles of graphic representation and 


opportunity for a broader education) as against the four | drawing from the life. 


years hitherto required by the programme of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, which has been withdrawn. The Graduate 
School of Applied Science is open to men who are graduates 
of any college or scientific school in good standing. Such 
students from other institutions will enter at once, on the 
same basis as graduates of Harvard College, upon the pro- 
fessional studies provided by this school. Their standing 
will depend on their previous preparation. 

This plan of work has two great advantages. First, it 
provides in Harvard College a broad and thorough scheme 
of liberal study, which is coming more and more to be re- 
garded as the essential basis for the professional study of 
architecture. Second, during the years given to the work 
of the Graduate School of Applied Science, it provides for 
concentrated professional study, undistracied by other. sub- 
jects. Not all students can afford the time for so thorough 
a course of training; but for all who look forward to taking 
the highest standing in the profession they select, such a 
broad training is essential. It is for such students, in future, 
that the University proposes to provide, believing that. such 
instruction as 1s best adapted to the needs of those who have 
this high aim can best be given in an institution which con- 
fines its professional work exclusively to students of this 
class. For this reason the university now requires 
ап А.В. or an S.B. degree. or Ив equivalent, of all 
students entering its professional schools as candidates for 
degrees. In no profession is the need of such a broad train- 
ing greater than in architecture. ' 

On the conclusion of the course the university offers for 
competition each year a travelling fellowship in architecture 
of the annual value of one thousand dollars, tenable for two 
vears, which enables the holder to supplement his training 
bv two vears of travel and study ш Europe under the 
guidance of the department and of the American. Academy 
at Rome. 

The length of the period of study in the Graduate School 
of Applied Science necessary for the degree of Master in 
Architecture will depend upon the candidate's ability, 
industry, and previous preparation. Two years at least will 
ordinarily be required by a capable student properly pre- 
pared; the preparation required is such as can generally 
be obtained in any well equipped college or scientific school. 
Any deficiencies in preparation. can be made good after 
entering the school. 

Under the arrangements above outlined, a student entering 
Harvard University directly from the preparatory schools, 
and intending to prepare himselt for the pursuit of architec- 
ture as a profession, should register in Harvard College as a 
candidate for the degree of А.В. or of S.B. Не should 
consult the Chairman of the Department of Architecture as 
to his choice of college studies. 

'The more elementary and general courses in architecture 
offered by the department are intended primarilv to form 
part of such a scheme of undergraduate work for students 
looking forward to the professional study of architecture. 
Under the elective system of Harvard College this. scheme 
mav be freely adapted to meet the needs of individual 
students. It will include such subjects as history, lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science, which form essential 
parts of the preparatory work of students of architecture. 

The instruction, planned with a view of giving in the most 
thorough way the academic training required. for the pro- 
fessional career of architect, recognises that architecture 1s 
essentially a fine art the practice of which must be based 
on a thorough knowledge of construction. and of the prac- 
tical requirements of buildings. Great Stress is laid on con- 
tinued practice in design. and drawing. The histäry and 
principles of the fine art of architecture are taught as the 
necessary basis for work in architectural design. ‘The aim 
is to give students such а knowledge of the history of archi- 
tecture and of the growth and meaning of architectural 
forms as may enable them ultimately to use precedent, not 
blindly. but intelligently and with freedom. Тһе instruction 
is carried on by means of practical work in design, lectures, 
required reading, written reports, drawing, conferences and 
blackboard drill. 

Continued practice and instruction in freehand drawing 
is provided as the necessary means of architectural expres- 


sian, The instruction in freehand drawing includes lectures 


The study of design is pursued mainly by means of 
problems and criticisms. А series of lectures is given on 
the fundamental principles of design as applied to archi- 
tecture with particular regard to the practical handling of 
architectural problems. The work in advanced design is 
carried on with the co-operation of prominent architects who 
have been appointed as Lecturers on Architectural Design, 
and who in turn act with the Professor of Architecture as 
instructors in the advanced courses. Each of these architects 
successively has charge of a problem, discussing with the 
class the conditions when it is given out, criticising the pre- 
liminary sketches before the class, directing the evolution 
of the final drawings by individual criticisms of each student's 
work over his drawing board, and delivering before the 
class a criticism of the results. Lectures are given by 
the Lecturers on Design on professional practice and on 


the treatment of special problems. 

With regard to construction, a thorough and broad general 
knowledge of principles and their application to modern 
work is insisted upon. The theory and practice of con- 
struction is taught as the necessary basis for and in con- 
nection with architectural design. The training in con- 
struction is such as to prepare the student in the best way 
for actual office practice. 

Students who desire to pursue the study of construction 
further and who are prepared in the necessary mathematics 
have Opportunity to do so in courses provided by the Divi- 
siom of Engineering in co-operation with the Department of 
Architecture. These advanced courses in construction will 
prepare students to become architectural engineers. 

As all school training in architecture must be supple- 
mented by some уеагѕ of practical experience in an architect's 
office. students are advised during their period of study to 
devote a portion of their summer vacation to that work. 

| Y 
THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OP MASTER 
DECORATORS, 

MEETING to formally ratify the formation of the 
A above association, and to adopt rules and appoint 
officers and committee, was held in the council cham- 
ber of the Holborn Restaurant on the evening of June т. 
A general meeting of master decorators held on the 12th 
ult. appointed a committee to draft rules for the proposed 
association, and it was to receive their report that the meet- 
ing on the rst inst. was called. Mr. Jno. Anderson, of 
Kensington. the chairman of the Provisional Committee, was 
elected to the chair. After the reading of the minutes, the 
nominations for membership (between forty and fifty) were 
read, and the Secretary reported that thev had been duly 
proposed and seconded. The Chairman then put them to 

the meeting. and they were declared elected. 

Mr. Anderson said that the committee had carefully dis- 
charged the duties relegated to them at the last meeting, 
and had prepared a set of rules which he thought would 
meet their requirements. Thev had given much considera- 
tion to the name, and had come to the conclusion that the 
title “Master Decorators” was comprehensive, and included 
the allied trades which were associated with the name in the 
London area. They did not wish to clash with any existing 
organisations or societies, but he and those associated with 
him felt that their interests were often sacrificed for want 
of a body such as they were now organising to protect them. 
Suggestions had been made that thev should amalgamate 
with another society. but he thought that the time was not 
ripe for that. It was part of their programme to affiliate 
with the National Association of Master Painters of England 
and Wales, who would bring their influence to bear on 
all trade questions. 

The rules. as submitted. were taken seriatim, and adopted 
as printed. The meeting next proceeded to elect the presi- 
dent. Mr. по. Anderson nominated Mr. Н. А. Campbell. 
of Messrs. Campbell, Smith and Co.. Newman Street. as the 
first president of the association. In doing so he said that 
Mr. Campbell was widely known as a decorator of eminence. 
not only in London, but in the country, and he was sure that 
in Mr. C amphell thev had a gentleman who would look well 
after their interests. and guide them aright. Mr. Chas. 
Patten seconded, and the resolution was carried. 
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Mr. Campbell assumed the chair amidst the acclamation 
of the meeting, and, in acknowledging the honour done to 
him, said that he would not have accepted the position of 
president if he had not thought he could be of some service 
to the association. He wanted to see a strong association 
formed, so that they might effectually deal with those matters 
referred to by Mr. Anderson. In addition to the question 
of discounts, there were other matters which needed the most 
earnest consideration of the association. He would hke to 
see some restriction put upon the custom of supplying de- 
signs, whereby firms were often put to great trouble and 
expense without any consideration of the cost. Speaking 
for himself, he would do his utmost to make the association 
a success. They must try and induce every good firm in the 
Metropolitan area to come into their association. He had 
received a letter from the president of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators, who had suggested that they 
should amalgamate their forces. He had promised to lay 
the matter before them. The president read the letter, and 
after some considerable discussion it was decided that at 
present they must adhere to the original programme, and the 
question of amalgamation must be left over. 

Mr. Jno. Anderson, of Clairville Grove, South Kensington, 
was appointed vice-president, and Mr. J. ]. Honevchurch, 
of Notting Hill, was elected treasurer. Mr. Frank Stuart 
Murray, who attended on the invitation of the president, also 
spoke. He said he found himself cordially in sympathy with 
the objects of the proposed association. He spoke as an 
architect and member of the Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators. The decorators’ craft was of a high 
technical order, requiring skill and long training, and was 
specially exposed to injurv from the irregular and severe 
competition initiated by the departments of large general 
trading companies. The time was ripe for some attempt 
to be made to control the abuse of the svstem of free designs 


and estimates. which had grown to such an extent as to 


seriously impair the legitimate profits of business. Мі. 
Murray quoted a case in which the total value of the designs 
and costs of preparing estimates submitted bv different firms 
in a competition must have amounted to at least one-fourth 
of the value of the contract. The abuse of the discount 


system by private and professional persons also called for 
It was a delicate subject, but every tradesman was 
aware of the evil, and longed for some honest and definite 
Mr. Murray was quite sure that 


remedv. 


action bv leading firms. 
the architectural profession would heartily welcome any 


organisation which endeavoured to raise the status of a 
craft with which they were so closely in touch. 


through the shops of the constructional engineer. 
ing, therefore, that ferro-concrete really possesses all the 
advantages that the advocates of the system claim for it, 
its universal adoption can only be a matter of time, and 
constructional firms will then have to find other means of 
existence. 
gauge with any degree of accuracy, for the factors for and 
against the introduction of ferro-concrete are many and com- 
plicated. Even if the fire-resisting properties of this method 
of construction are superior to the ordinary steelwork pro- 
perly protected, and even granting that building may be done 
more expeditiously by this system than by any other, yet the 
governing factor for or against its adoption will be, in the 
majority of cases, the question of cost. 
creased labour and trouble of erection, and the necessity for 
the very expert overseeing required, with the consequent 
greater responsibility on the architect and builder, also mili- 
late against the rapid introduction of the system. 
London Building Act, with its absurdly obsolete regulations 
respecting the thicknesses of the outer walls, also prevents 
the full adoption of the method which is necessary to obtain 


In con- 


Presum- 


The likelihood of this contingency is difficult to 


The greatly in- 


'The 


the greatest economy. When, as in the case of the new 
Post Office buildings, the design can be made strictly scien- 
tifically and theoretically correct without regard to the Build- 
ing Acts or the district surveyor, the cost of the building 
stands truly on the merits of the system, and will be favour- 
ably comparable with any other mode of construction. On 
the other hand, when the outer walls have to be made to the 
requirements of the Act, the greatest economy will be ob- 
tained by building them in brick and constructing only the 
interior walls, stanchions, and floor of ferro-concrete. This 
should effect a saving of about то per cent. over the ordinary 
steel-framework system with fireproof floors, the outside walls 
remaining the same in each case. This has been done 
already in several blocks of offices recently erected in London. 

The fact that the new Post Office buildings are being 
built throughout in ferro-concrete should help to make too 
conservative architects less chary of adopting, or in some 
cases even considering, the newer method of building; and 
this monumental example of the possibilities of the system 
when unhampered by out-of-date restrictions should prove a 
verv valuable lever in assisting our legislators to a clearer 
view of the essential differences between this system and old- 
fashioned bricks and mortar. and help them to frame the 
next Building Act more intelligently and comprehensively. . 


--Ж- 


BUILDING NEWS. 


clusion, Mr. Murray said that the formation of this society 
was a marked progress in the right direction (the direction 
of effective control), and of a recognised code of honourable 


trading; but that, in his opinion, the ultimate goal should 


be the incorporation of all the associations with the ancient 


and historic Company of Painters of the City of London. 


That would ensure them a tradition and position as inheri- 
tors of the ancient guild, and they would bring to that body 
a freshness and vitality which would place the company in 


à unique position among the great City companies. 


At a subsequent meeting of the committee, Mr. Fred 


Dakin, of Putney, was elected chairman of the committee, 
and Mr. Alexander Davidson, of 21, Finsbury Pavement, 
was appointed secretary to the association. 


thanks to Mr. Anderson for his services as chairman of the 
Provisional Committee, and to the president, concluded the 


business. 
--------Ж--- 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


HE ever-increasing use of ferro-concrete in the construc. 
tion of modern buildings must be viewed with some 
dismay bv those firms whose business it is at present 


to supplv the steel framework which the older system necessi- 
tates. The point has now been reached when such a frame- 
work is practically universal in buildings of a certain type, 
and this form of construction has created a large industry 
to meet its requirements, says an engineering correspondent 
of the “Times.” The future of this industry is now menaced 
by a ‘newer system, rapidly gaining ground, and which re- 
quires its steelwork only in the form of bars on which no 
skilled labour has to be applied, and which can be delivered 
straight on to the job from the rolling-mills without passing 


A vote of 


For the erection of Mile End Asylum, Colchester, the 
L.G.B. have sanctioned the borrowing of £11,300 by the 
Essex County ‘Council. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE Town Council have seleated the Groby 
Hall site, to cost £1,200, for the purpose of erecting a school 


to accommodate 1,500 scholars. 


For the Grand Hotel at Worthing—to contain 120 bed- 
rooms—a company has been registered with a capital of 
£ 100,000. Мг. S. E. Davies, of 44, Gresham Street, E.C., 
is the architect. 


` THE Hastings Corporation have now adopted the Kursaal 


scheme, and have agreed to sell the Brisco Estate for 
£12,000 on conditions that the syndicate raise £80,000 
capital within six months, and spend „£ 50,000 on buildings 
and laying out grounds. If the syndicate acquire the pre- 
sent hospital, or other sea frontage, they will pay the cor- 
poration £ 5,000 for the necessary new roads. 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just been 
laid :—General Hospital and Seamen’s Infirmary; West Cliff 
Road, Ramsgate. to cost about £12,000—Woodd and 
Ainslie, 20, Tothill« Street, Westminster, S.W., architects ; 
chancel of S. Augustine’s Church, Lillie Road, Fulham, 


'S.W. ; and Wesleyan Church, Buckland, Thurlstone, to cost 


about £700—-Mr. С. P. Perrott, Kingsbridge, architect— 
Moore and Lamble, also of Kingsbridge, builders. 
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PLANS were passed yesterday week at a sitting of Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court fora church and offices to be erected 
in Orwell Terrace by the kirk-session of the parish of West 
Coates. There were 21 applications considered, 18 of these 
being granted or remitted to the burgh survevor. Messrs. 
Fraser and M'Beath were granted a warrant to erect two 
houses at Scone Gardens, and Mr. Gilbert Watson was 
granted a warrant for a villa at the corner of Hermitage 
Drive and Midmar Avenue. Authority was granted to carry 
out minor alterations at the sports ground of the exhibition. 


[a QEON V PER 


THE dedication of the north and south turrets and portal 
of the new west front of Hereford Cathedral took place on 
the gth inst. The west front is a fine example of 14th cen- 
tury work. It has been built of Hollington stone, a mottled 
red sandstone, which harmonises well with the general 
fabric of the building. The architect is Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott. The work, which was carried out by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Co., of Peterborough, has been spread over a period 
of six years. The new facade contains some beautiful carv- 
ing. ‘The stained glass window was subscribed for by 8,000 
women of the diocese of Hereford as a memorial of Queen 
Victoria, 


Major J. STEWART, R.E., on the 4th inst., conducted an 
inquiry at Hull, on behalf of the L.G.B., as to an applica- 
tion by the corporation for sanction to borrow £3,000 for 
the erection of an art gallery. The Town Clerk explained 
that they desired permission to modify the plans of the 
Central Public Hall in Victoria Square, so as to enable 
them to erect an art gallery at the rear. Тһе additional cost 
of such modification was estimated at about £2,000, and 
the balance of 41,000 was required for unforeseen work 
required at the foundations. Owing to the nature of the 
soil, it was necessary to strengthen the foundations with 
concrete piles. ‘There was no opposition. 


Tue Building Committee of the Cardiff Union at last week's 
meeting were informed that the L.G.B. had approved the 
plans of the proposed new laundry at the workhouse at а 
cost of about £4,000, subject to certain conditions. They 
suggested a few alterations in the plans, and also required 
the guardians, before definitely accepting a tender for the 
construction of the laundry, to submit the same to them. 
The committee considered the suggested alterations with 
Mr. E. Seward, the architect, and decided that the plans 
should be amended, and that the chairman and Mr. Seward 
should wait upon the Local Government Board's architect 
(Mr. Kitchen) and submit same to him. 


— —x 
JOTTINGS. 


DEATHS are announced of the following : —Mr. Cecil Her- 
bert Burton Astbury (37), surveyor, of Galchog, Northop, 
who was found shot in his father's garden on Monday: M. 
Jef. Lambeaux, sculptor, who died at Brussels on Saturday ; 
Mr. L. С. Mouchel—of reinforced concrete fame —who died 
at Cherbourg Jast month; and Sir Robert Reid, railway con- 
tractor, Montreal. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot on the part of a number of gentlemen 
in Oxford, to erect a statue to the King. The site suggested 
is a piece of ground belonging to St. John’s College, in St. 
Giles's, the widest thoroughfare in the city. The authorities 
of St. John’s have been approached, and have given a favour- 


WILLESDEN 


able reply. А committee is being formed to carry the pro- 
ject into effect, and Mr. Adolphus E. Rust is the sculptor. 


A SYNDICATE formed by the French firms, the Societe de 
Construction des Batignolles, Messrs. Fould et Cie, and 
Messrs. Dollfuss and Viriot, and the British firms of Messrs. 
Erlanger and Company and Pauling and Company, has under- 
taken the work of converting Valparaiso into a first-class port 
by constructing breakwaters which will shelter the greater part 
of the bay, jetties alongside which vessels will be able to 
moor, and other necessary works, at a cost of £ 4,000,000 
sterling. The breakwaters will be 3,300 yards in length, and 
10,000 vards of jetties will be constructed, forming a safe 
harbour of 450 acres.—Reuter. 


In the course of the work of investigation and excavation 
which he is carrying out on the site of the ruins of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, Mr. Е. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., Bristol—it 
is stated—has made some remarkable discoveries beyond the 
east wall of the choir of the abbey, which, in the opinion of 
experts, appear likely to throw light upon a little-known 
period of the history of the abbey. After further expert 
examination details of the discoveries will be made public. 
A considerable amount of work is now being carried out at the 
abbey ruins, which are being inspected, and all weak places 
in the masonry showing signs of collapse through decay are 
being shored and strengthened. Тһе work is expected to 
cost about 2,009. 


THE Сиу Board of Guardians decided on the gth inst. in 
favour of electricity as the iluminant for their new work- 
house and infirmary at Homerton. The architect submitted 
statistics giving the following comparative figures :—Elec- 
tricity.—Initial cost, £1,000; annual cost of illumination, 
150; maintenance, £60; total cost of last two items, 
£210. Gas.—Initial cost, £289 75. 9d. ; annual cost, £283 
rós. 8d.; maintenance, £82 15s.; total annual cost and 
maintenance, 366 1s. 81. The total candle power 
given for the gas scheme was more than double that of the 
electricity scheme, but the architect pointed out that the 
litter had a greater variation in the illuminating power of the 
lamps, and one eight candle power lamp would be used in a 
position only requiring a small light, whereas in the same 
position a gas lamp would be using a бо candle power 
illuminant. An amendment that the matter should be re- 
ferred back to committee for the advice of an expert was 
defeated. by two*vofes. 


A FREE public exhibition will be held on Friday and Satur- 
day, July 3 and 4, at the London County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., of 
selected works submitted bv candidates in connection with 
the art scholarships and exhibitions awarded by the London 
County Council. The exhibition will be open from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., and will include specimens of bookbinding. 
designs, drawings, stained glass, engraving, jewellery, paint- 
ing and signwriting, embroidery, as well as cabinet-making 
work, plaster work, masonry, casting, sculpture, wood: 
carving, etc., which have been executed since Easter, 1907. 
by persons competing for the scholarships and exhibitions. 
Tickets of admission to the exhibition may be obtained on 
application to the executive officer, Education Offices (room 
165), Victoria Embankment, W.C. The council annually 
awards 30 school of art scholarships for two years, which 
may include a maintenance grant not exceeding £50, with 
free tuition in the daytime at an approved London school of 
art; ten artisan art scholarships of £20 a year for three 
years, 20 artisan art scholarships of Хто a year for three 
years, and 120 evening art exhibitions of £5 a year for two 
years, tenable at evening schools of art. | 
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LONDON THE BEAUTIFUL, 


N invitation to see a large picture entitled “London the 
A Beautiful,” by Mr. Louis Weirter, at the Old Han- 
over Gallery, sets one thinking afresh on this ever- 
recurring topic. We are inclined to think that this picture 
and the spirit which animated its production represent the 
popular point of view of the subject. The vastness of the 
city, its intermingling of houses and trees, its intricate lines 


of roadway, its variety | 
of buildings, its fine [RESP 
waterway, and outstand- f 
ing monuments, and, MO Cs : 
above all, its marvellous 
extent as a basis for at- 
mospheric effects, its 
light and shade and 
colour-—these are the 
things which constitute 
for most folk the “ Lon- 
don Beautiful.” The 
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go on, ending with the pitiable result about the Marble Arch, 
which looks more isolated and puny than ever. Anyone who 
would take up the subject of “London the Beautiful," and 
impress the public and the authorities with the desirability 
of trying to make it a reality, would deserve well of his 
country. It would bea formidable, almost a hopeless, task, 
but if we were about a hundred years younger, we should 


like to try! 
ж 


CHURCH SCREENS. 


HATEVER was the origin of the screen in our 
churches, its artistic value must be admitted to be 


very great, and nothing is more interesting as а 


feature in old church interiors than the long line of elabo- 
rately decorated wood 


screens, often running 

right across the nave and 

aisles in fine contrast to 

the plain. wall surfaces, 

and adding greatly to 

the mystery and variety 
eu. of the perspective. In a 
ы | Very interesting book we 
UE DS N. have just received from 

gs | Mr. Henry Frowde (Ox- 

ford University Press), 

Mr. Francis Bond traces 
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and it suggests a marvel- 
lous perspective of houses 
and trees overarched by 
a blue skv, with fleecy 
clouds. There is, how- 
ever, no pronounced re- 
sult of the things which 
make London beautiful, 
even in the sense re- 
ferred to above. To 
begin with, the colour is 
not impressive nor parti- 
cularly agreeable, whilst 
the chiaroscuro has no 
very striking value. The 
horizon is, unfortu- 
natelv, broken and wavv 
in effect, and the artist 
has so lost a valuable 
and impressive — line. 
Certainly, buildings and 
monuments are forced 
into some prominence, 
but without any impres- 
siveness. Neither the 
great horizon which 
bounds the great city, 
nor the splendid river 
which threads its wav 
through, neither the 
great Cathedral of St. 
Paul's, which, after all, 
dominates it from many 


great thoroughfare, such 
as the Mall, is made to 
centre or emphasise the pictorial interest of the scene. А 
view with the river as a principal feature, or a view looking 
down the Mall, with its peaceful line of broad roadway. bor- 
dered all round by trees, and bevond by the feverish bustle 
of the citv, would have made a noble subject. But in the 
picture before us in the Hanover Gallery we sez mainly а 
disappointment of what we should expect from the title. 
But, this picture apart, we may pertinently ask whether 
the lines of streets and buildings, of monuments and terraces, 
are ever seriously thought about or valued bv the general 
public, even that of cultured persons. The Mall bids fair 
to be our one fine feature. Trafalgar Square is spoilt: the 
Thames Embankment is only a half-success ; Ludgate Hill, 
with its magnificent possibilities, is ruined; and so we might 
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E NE E S Енесі EE, E at Westwell, Capel-le- 
а” Ferne, and Eartham. 
and deals with rood 
lofts, rood screens, quire 
screens, fence screens, 
galleries, etc. The text 
is illustrated bv a large 
number of good examples 
of the best types of de- 
sign, and, altogether, the 
book, which runs to some 
200 pages, will be a 
valuable one for the 
architect.* One of the 
galleries, illustrated by 
measured drawings, is 
that at the west end in 
Bishop’s Cleeve, Glou. 
cester. This admirable 
work (1640), was being 
destroved recently by the 
authorities, until stopped 
by the strong remon- 
strances of their archi- 
tect, Mr. H. A. Pro- 
thero. Such work as this, 
and that at Pyddleton, 
formed most excellent 
N Р re NAME В adornment to our old 
v fear АЦ 77771 churches. Ап example 
> — I 208 occurs at Strensham of 
the removal of a rood loft 
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points of view, nor any Patricio Church Screen, from < Screens and Galleries in English Churchee " 
(Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press). to form the front of a 


gallery at the west end 
We turn with absorbing interest to the ex- 
amples of various periods illustrated, such as the fine deco- 
rative sereen at Astbury, or the delicious little bit of work 
at Church Handborough. A delightfully characteristic design 
is the Tacobean work at Rodnev Stoke, and nothing is more 
admirable in its wav than the fine robust treatment at 
Patricio, which we reproduce. There is a striking and curious 
parallel at pp. 3o and 3r, of Trondhjem and Stebbing, 
where the stone filling of chancel arches might have been 
inspired from an exactly similar source. 


* “Screens and Galleries in English Churches," Бу 
Francis Bond, M.A. (Henry Frowde). 6s. net, 


of the church. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


"YT HE profession is, perhaps, quietly wondering how it is 
that certain candidates for Fellowship of the Institute 
have missed election. For our own part, we are not 

so much wondering at their non-election as at the meaning 

and results of it. The results may be good or they may be 

a tightening of the bonds of trades unionism. | 


А BUILDER who used to get a man to put so many doors 
together in a day now finds the output limited to, perhaps, 
two, and he naturally finds foreign doors more profitable. 
When will the doctrine of more efficient labour be preached 


and enforced for the benefit of working men and the trade 
generally ? | 


А BOOK about stained glass windows in France, and 
where to go to see them, has been written by Mr. 
Charles Hitchcock Sherrill.* ‘The writer does not claim 
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Bishop’s Cleeve, from “ Screens and Galleries in English Churches " 


(Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press). 


to be anything more of an authority than a lawyer 
on a holiday, but he manages to say a good many interesting 
things. As, for instance, he points out that up to early 
in the rath century, when the great interest. m windows 
sprung up. glassware had been constantly improved, but 
the new taste in window glass appeared to throw the other 
art into a comatose condition through the five centuries of 
the golden age of the window, and at the end of the sixteenth 
centurv, when stamed glass lost its vogue. glassware sprang 
again anto favour. Our author divides stained glass work 


into three epochs: (1) the 13th century and before, (2) the | 


rath and 15 centuries, (3) the 16th century. For wack 
of these epochs he gives lists of places to visit, and for 
the experienced. traveller who knows the quaint villages of 
France. its perfect roads, its ancient castles and magnificent 
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cathedrals, he suggests the special study of the wonderful 
beauty where light lies imprisoned in colour—a beauty to be 
seen nowhere else so well as in France. Mr. Sherrill begins 
by suggesting that the glass-hunter should join with the 
farmers in praying for rain, as the glare of the sun makes 
the sunny parts seem thin in colour, and the shady parts 
thick and flatly toned. On the value of pot metal, and the 
proper use of lead lines, etc., the author speaks with dis- 
crimination. Мі. Shermill’s book is written in а most 
interesting style, and is illustrated by some very useful photo- 
graphs. 


AN action was brought by David Weir, builder, 23, Clare- 
mont Street, Aberdeen, against the Accident Insurance 
Company (Limited), 203, Hope Street, Glasgow, for £218 
8s. gd. By a policy of insurance, dated October 13, 1902, 
the pursuer, as an employer of labour, insured himself with 
the defenders against liability for damage caused to persons 
not in his service by inter alia any defect in the ways, works, 
machinery, or plant, connected with or used in his business. 

By this policy the defenders contracted with him, 
in return for an annual premium of £6, to in- 
demnify him against all claims for such compen- 
sation to the extent of 3о0, inclusive of any costs 
incurred for any one accident in any one vear of 
his insurance. On December 13, 1903, a work- 
man not in his service was injured by the fall of a 
stone from a chimney coping of a new building 
erected by the pursuer. After procedure in the 
Sheriff Court and the Court of Sessions the pur- 
suer paid the following sums:—{1) £27 in name 
of compensation, (2) £83 14s. 2d. of judicial 
expenses awarded to the injured man, (3) £52 
18s. -1d. of expenses incurred by the pursuer’s 
agent in Aberdeen in the litigation, and (4) £54 
16s. 6d. of expenses incurred by the pursuer's 
agents in Edinburgh—in all £218 8s. od., the 
sum sued for. The defenders pleaded that the 
pursuer was not entitled to recover these sums 
because of his having failed to implement the con- 
dition of the policy. "They stated that he did not 
give notice to them of the accident within seven 
days of its occurrence, and did not send notice 
of the claim within three days of its receipt as 
required by the conditions. "They further stated 
that he did not consult them about the appeal to 
the Court of Session. Lord Johnston repelled 
these pleas for the defenders and found the pur- 
suer entitled to decree for the sum sued for, sub- 
ject to the modification (if any) of the figures. His 
Lordship continued the question of expenses, but 
indicated that he thought the defenders would be 
entitled to get the expenses of preparing for a 
procedure roll discussion which was not required. 


— : 


ABOUT fifty members of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association visited South Shields on Satur- 
day afternoon, and inspected the new Municipal 
Buildings and Corporation Baths. Amongst those 
present were Mr. E. E. Fetch (the architect), Mr. 
G. T. Brown, and Mr. W. Milburn, Mr. H. E. 
Charlewood, Mr. J. Oswald, Mr. C. E. Ellington, 
Mr. J. Bruce, Mr. J. H. Morton, Мг. В. H. 
Morton, Мг. J. W. Hanson, Mr. J. M. Dingle, 
Mr. H. H. Wilson, and Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
After the inspection of the ‘Municipal Buildings. 
on the motion of Mr. С. T. Brown, seconded by Mr. J. Н. 
Morton, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Fetch. The 
company then proceeded to the public baths in Derby 
Street, where thev were placed in the hands of Mr. А. R. 
Sowery, the superintendent. Mr. J. H. Morton afterwards 
entertained the members of the party to tea in the Golden 
Lion Hotel, and he was cordially thanked, on the motion of 
Mr. Brown. ` | 


AT the Institute of Mechanical Engineers on the roth inst.. 
it was unanimously decided to found an Institute of Metals. 
'T'he decision was arrived at with enthusiasm, and the meeting 
immediately proceeded to the election of the officers un 
with the task of developing the scheme. The iden of Dun 
ing such an institution has derived much of its force from thé 
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advocacy of Mr. Johnson (Messrs. Johnson, Clapham, and 


Morris, Limited, Manchester) and Professor Carpenter (Man- 
the meet- 


chester). Sir William White presided at 
ing. Mr. Johnson read letters from Messrs. Vicars-Maxim, 


the Royal Mail Steam Packets Company, the King's Norton 


Metal Company, Birmingham, and Messrs. Harland and 
Woolf, Belfast. The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
paid a tribute to the services of Mr. W. H. Johnson and Dr. 


Carpenter in having brought the movement to its present 


position. The objects of the new institute are, he said: 
(1) To advance our knowledge of the non-ferrous metals 
and alloys, more especially copper, zinc, tin, etc.; (2) to 
publish abstracts of Papers and books on metallurgical sub- 
jects; (3) to afford a means of communication between 
members of the trades in question, but excluding all ques- 
tions connected with wages and trade regulations; and (4) 
to arrange periodical meetings for the purpose of discussing 
practical and scientific subjects relating to the manufacture 
and use of the non-ferrous metals. Sir William White was 
elected the first president of the new institute, and the annual 
subscniption was fixed at 2 guineas, with no entrance fee at 


the outset. 


AT Clerkenwell on the 16th inst., the Mile End' guardians 
charged with corrupt practices were committed to take their 
trial at the next sessions of the Central Criminal Court. 


IN the House of Lords on Tuesday, Mr. Robertson asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he could give 
particulars of the drainage scheme for Cairo alluded to in 
Sir Eldon Gorsts report; what were the different schemes 
considered by the authorities; whether any committee of 
sanitary officers inquired into the matter ; if so, whether their 
names and their deliberations could be made known ; whether 
any opportunity was to be afforded for public discussion of a 
scheme involving the expenditure of two millions before it 
was set on foot; and what was the nature of the objection 
which delaved the assent of the French Government to the 
proposals laàd before them and the other Powers in this con- 
nection by the Egyptian Government. Sir E. Grey replied 
that the onlv information with respect to this scheme of which 
his Majesty’s Government are in possession is contained in a 
Note, dated July 5, 1907, in which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment asked the consent of the Powers to the increase of 
taxation necessary for putting the plan into execution. A 
copy of ths Note will be sent to the hon. member if he 
desires it. With respect to the last part of his question, all 
the Powers, as I have already stated in the House, have 
assented to the proposals of the Egyptian Government. 


AT a special meeting of the Girvan Town Council on Monday 
night a letter was read by Mr. John McMaster. banker, of 
The Holt, near Canterbury, offering to erect at his own 
expense ‘а town hall and municipal offices, retaining and 
embodying the old town steeple as an integral part of the 
design. The cost. of the work was not to exceed £7,500. 


The offer was accepted. 


THE Swansea Town Council decided on Wednesday to accept 
an offer by Mr. Glyn Vivian, of Sketty Court, Swansea, to 
provide an art gallery for the town at a cost of £10,000, 
and an art collection. 


THE vicar of Selby writes:—I shall be grateful if you will 
again allow mé to appeal through your columns for funds to 
complete the great and glorious work of restoring the stately 
Abbey Church of Selby to its original grandeur. The large- 
hearted liberality of innumerable subscribers has enabled the 
committee to restore so far as, humanly speaking, can be 
done, the Abbey fabric to the outline it presented prior to 
October, 1906. The nave is, happily, completed, and now 
іп use as our parish church, the restoration of the choir 
І rapidly progressing, and the belfry stage of the restored 
tower 15 to be rebuilt almost immediately. It is felt, there- 
fore, that the time has come when the great church of 
5t. Mary and St. Germanus, founded by Abbot Benedict, 
and built by Abbot Hugh and his successors, should be given 
back its missing south transept. It is a matter of history 
that the tower and south transept were lost by the collapse 
of the former in the year 1690, since when the long unbroken 
line of the south front has cried aloud for that relief which 
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Detail of Screen, Patricio Church, from “ Screens and Galleries in 
English Churches? (Henrv Frowde, Oxford University Press). 


the transept arm alone can give. We have received, up to 


date, from all sources, the magnificent sum of £39,000. 


To complete the entire scheme a further sum of £8.000 is 
required. We have saved about 64.000 on the original 
estimates, and this in spite of mauy pressing needs which 
have presented themselves as the work of restoration has 
proceeded. Subscribers will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the Abbey Church of Selby has been put into a state of 
strength and security which it had not possessed for many 
years, and when the tower is rebuilt, and the transept added, 
the fabric will again be the magnificent pile it was in the 
days when it shared with the monastic house of St. Mary at 
York the distinction of being the only mitred abbev north 
of the Trent. There never was a more favourable oppor- 
tunity than the present, there never will be, and I therefore 
confidently appeal to all who reverence these relics of a 
bygone age, to help us in our endeavour to preserve, and to 
completely restore, the Abbey Church of Selby. which com- 
bines the massive dignity of Durham with the elegant grace 
of Lichfield. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Bradford Corporation Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. commenting upon the recom- 
mendation that Mr. J. Н. Cox, the city survevor, who has 
asked to be relieved of part of his duties, should be retained 
as consultant for three years at £250, consider that he has 
acted In a very generous manner. Thev also consider that 
recognition by special resolution of the City Council is due 
to Mr. Cox for his services to the city. which have covered 
a period of no less than 38) years. The sub-committee also 
recommend that the deputy city engineer and survevor 
(Mr. Dawson) be appointed citv engineer and survevor at 

salary of £600 per annum. ` | i 
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THE post of Professor of Design and Decorative Art at the 
Glasgow School of Art, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Adolphe Giraldon, has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. W. E. F. Britten. Mr. Britten is a decorative artist 


amid the columns and fallen monuments of some great ruined 
city on the bed of the ocean. At first he thought he was the 
victim of some remarkable mirage, but as he proceeded fur- 


ther, incredulity gave place to certainty. He dived again 
of repute, whose work we have illustrated, resident | and found that he was surrounded by the ruins of a great 
here іп London, where һе has done most of, his] temple with marble and bronze statues in profusion. Large 
work. Of the eight mosaics of the Prephets and 


numbers of pillars are still standing, and one or two of the 
statues were raised and taken to Sfax. The discoverers com- 
municated the discovery to the French and Tunisian authon- 
ties, and a concerted effort is to be made to get up as much 
as possible of the sunken city. 


Evangelists which decorate the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Mr. Britten executed two, adapted one, and directed the 
execution of the other five. Another church which contains 
his work is that of St. Andrew and St. Ann, City. In 
private mansions and houses he has worked out schemes 
of decoration, consisting largely of figure work, for Lord 
Leconfield, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the late Edward Hermon, 
M.P., and others. In collaboration with Lord Leighton 
he painted the panels for the soffit of the Prince Consort 
Gallery, Victoria and Albert Museum, and with Prof. G. 
Aitchison, R.A., he has done a great deal of work in inlays 
in wood and other substances. 


Tue Exhibition of Decorative Art and Handicraft in the Old 
Bluecoat School, School Lane, Liverpool, promoted by a 
general committee of ladies and gentlemen influential in the 
art world both in Liverpool and bevond, was opened on Wed- 
nesday for a season which will last until August 1. The 
exhibits number upwards of 4,000. 


———- ж 
Тне Board of Management of the Edinburgh College of Art | 
have appointed as director of the college Mr. Frank Morley COMPETITIONS. 


Fletcher, H.M. Inspector of Schools of Art in the south-east 
and south districts of England. Mr. Fletcher is forty-two 
vears of age, and he held the appointment of teacher of 
drawing from the life at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London, and was appointed to organise the new 
school of art of the University Extension College, Reading. 
He has had the management of six exhibitions. Mr. Fletcher 
has exhibited in the Paris Salon, the Roval Academy, the New 
Gallery, and in several provincial galleries, also in. Munich, 
Dresden, and in America. He received in 1893 the medal 
of the World's Columbian Exhibition at Chicago for a painting 
in the British section. He is a member of the International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers, and has also 
а practical knowledge of the application of art to several of 
the industrial crafts. 


OME marvellous offers come from Wales to lure archi- 
tects into giving something for nothing. But now a real 
ten-pound note may be secured by supplying plans 

and specifications for a free library which ts not to exceed 
4.650 in cost. There is so much “free” about the affair that 
it will require some thought. We have pleasure in contri- 
buting our mite in the way of a free advertisement. Apply 
to Mr. E. Daniel, Criterion, Dolgellv. We do not hear if 


there will be a Daniel come to judgment, but obviously the 
assessing must be “free.” 


IN the limited competition for adapting Blackheath Church 
buildings as an elementary school, ete., the report of the 
assessor (Mr. Philip A. Robson) has been adopted by the 
committee, and Messrs. Wills and Anderson, of 24, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C.—the authors of the selected design-- 
have been appointed architects for the work, which is est- 
mated to cost about £4,000. 


AT the annual meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
at Westminster ov Wednesday, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, M.I.C.E., 
in his presidential address, referred to the competition of 
electricity with gas, and said gas was still without a rival in 
utility and price, and he «lid not anticipate quite such fierce 
competition in the future, in consequence of electricity losing 
its glamour and being now more often compared with gas n 
a logical and commercal way. The consumption of gas 
should rather increase in the future, since, if incandescent 
lighting had not yet reached saturation point, it was, at least, 
a smaller factor towards reduction than it used to be. Sir 
George Livesey, chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 


ThE Governors of the Glasgow School of Art, authorised by 
the Scotch Education Department, have granted eight 
maintenance scholarships of £20 each, with free tuition and 
seven travelling bursaries of £10 each, as follows :—Main- 
tenance scholarships—Drawing and painting, Charles G. 
M'Clure, Alex. J. Musgrove; modelling, Robert W. M'Kean; 
design. Gregor M'Gregor ; architecture, Charles A. Harding. 
For art students in training— Drawing and painting, Henry 


Company, gave an address on "Co-Partnership," and argued 


that the real solution of the problem of the relation of capital 


and labour was to be found in co-partnership which was the 


fulfilment of Mazzini's prophecy of 1858 that the labourer, 
who was originally a slave, then a serf, now a hireling 
ultimately become а partner. Under co-partnership men 
would not be led away by Socialism, and having a stake in 
the country, they would be a more united people. We should 
like to see more arguments of this kind. 


a. 


AT Monday's meeting of the Stirling Town Council, а letter 
was read from H.M. Office of Works with reference to the 


g, must 


Alison, Janet Kant, Mary Watt. Travelling bursars— 
Drawing and painting, Charles H. Scott, Archibald Murray; 
modelling, Montie M'Dougall; design, Rebecca Gaul, John 
Cowan; architecture, Robert L. Rollo, Herbert L. Honey- 
man. Two extra prizes of £25 each in the department of 
drawing and painting were awarded to Alexander L. Jackson 
and Robert C. Robertson. Governors’ day class studentships 
and governors’ evening class studentships were also awarded. 
The Institute of Architects’ prize—Alfred Lochhead. Silver 
and bronze medallions, presented by Mr. Charles E. White- 
law. F.S.A.—D. MA. Carlile, William А. Friskin. 
Anatomy prizes—J. MN. Dunbar, Tsoo Hong Leo. Messrs. 


William Meikle and Sons’ prize—Ellison J. Е. Young. 
Professor Giraldon's — prize—Gregor M'Gregor. "Man 
M'Kellar" prize— Margaret L. Turner. Day. and evening 


taking over under the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts 
x e Ж "Б А F 

by the Department of the 4 ambuskeneth Abbey, Tower, and 
ruins of the Abbey Church. The conditions upon which the 


Department are willing to take ever the buildings are that the bursaries offered D. ч по ae EEE 
grounds. and buildings shall he transferred: as soon аз pos- of Art oo | M : т pe i ^ PON p. Y 
sible without payment, that the Board shall maintain the e u s pea Studentships were 
buildings and grounds, that the public shall for all time have Williamson. Seventy evening CNN 


awarded. 7" Robert Hart” bursaries for drawing and paint- 
ing. value £10 each, awarded by the “Robert Hart” trustees 
under certain conditions upon the judges report— John F 
Hops, Wm. Hunter, Alexander Jardine. The judges 1. 
Drawing and  painting—Sir Francis Powell, P.R.S.W., 
LL.D.: Messrs. Alex. Roche, R.S.A. ; W. Forrest Salmon. 
]`.В.1.В.А.; John Henderson; and John Henry Lorimer, 
R.S.A., assessor. Modelling-—Messrs. Percy Portsmouth. 
A.R.S.A. ; James M. Monro, F.R.T.B. A. ; and A. M'Farlane 
Shannon, A.R.S.A., | assessor. Design— Messrs. 

Forrest Salmon, F.R.T.B.A..; Colonel В. J. Bennet!, 
V.D.; James Galbraith; and James Morton, assessor. 


access to the enclosed space free of charge, that the id of 
burial in the village uravevard be continued meantime, that 
a portion of the «rounds shall be stripped of turf so as to 
К i , eye . " | . 
define the extent of the Abbey Church. Тһе inhabitants of 
Cambuskeneth are to have an opportunity of considering the 
proposal. 


— 


One of the most wonderful archeological discoveries of 
modern times has just been reported from the coast of Гит, 
“Newcastle Chronicle. While some sponge divers 
( northern coast of Sfax. one of their 
to the bottom suddenly found himself 


sass the 
were cruising on the 
number who bad gone 
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Architecture—Messrs. James M. Monro, F.R.I.B.A. ; T. L. 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A. ; W. Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A. ; and 


Alex. Cullen,  F.R.I.B.A. Anatomy—Professor John | 
Cleland, MD., LL.D., F.R.S. | 
| | 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. | 

LONDON COUNTY HALL. | 

| 

Design bv Messrs. REID, REID AND Easr. | 

We reproduce this week a very admirable pen drawing by | 


Mr. H. S. East, of the design submitted by his firm, Messrs. 
A. and H. Reid and East, of London and Johannesburg, for 
the County Hall for London. Тһе exclusion. of this fine 
design from the final competition appears to us inexplicable, 
both in regard to its plan scheme and exterior effect, as it 
was quite one of the most noteworthy. But we may presume 
the arrangements of the first stage of the competition never 
wil be understood as viewed from a basis of sane architec- 


tural judgment. | 
FURZEHILL, NEAR HASLEMERE. 


Maure Н. Pocock, Architect. 
SOMETHING of the simple breadth and quietude of Mr. 
Pocock's house design тау be gathered from these illustra- 
tions of a recent work. We quite agree with the critics 
that it is such simple, excellent building that is most difficult 
to obtain today outside the ranks of a few earnest believers 


in our old work. 


SCREEN DESIGN.* 


OTH in Norfolk and Suffolk, and in the South-West of 
England and Wales, the normal design of the great 
Gothic screens is in the main lithic. Take the range 

of clerestory windows and one-half of the Пегпе vault of 
Norwich quire, or the clerestory windows and half the am) 
vault of Sherborne, and vou have the western or eastern 
side of such coved or vaulted screens as those of Mobberley, 
Cheshire, or High Ham, Somerset. The difference is that 


the screen is executed. in wood, and that the windows are 
On the whole. the western screens are much less 
In the latter the 


Sees em 
ni 2. 


—— o 
س‎ 


unglazed. 
lithic in design than those of Fast Anglia. 


design is in the main architectural; there is often a profuse 
emplovment of tiny buttresses, pinnacles, string courses and 


hood-molds, and the battlement sometimes appears rather 
There is a distinctly different feeling in 


than open cresting. 
an eastern and a western cornice; the mouldings of the 


former are reminiscent of those of stone work; whereas a 
western cornice in its broad convex surfaces, separated by 
simple beads and little undercut, is reminiscent of the logs of 
which it is composed. It is, as it were, built up of logs piled 
horizontally one on the top of the other, prevented from 
slipping by the insertion of slender poles (^ beads?) between 
each pair of logs. eg.. at Renton. and Congresburv. So it 
Is with the uprights or standards ; even in rich examples they | 
frankly acknowledge themselves to be but posts, eg.. at 
Swmbridge and Minehead, In. the East. Anglian pr 
on the other hand, the cornice of the sereen is more of a 
reproduction of the cornice of stone which crests the walls 
eut of doors, forming the foundation of parapet or battlement. 
In the sereen of Devon the feeling that it is a solid log con 
struction is preserved throughout; it is solid, massive, and 
heavy. whereas an Fast Anglian screen is largely constructed 
іп open work. and is light and ау: and. indeed, к 
looked at from à distance, the chancel screen, e.g.. at South. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


im a ae ыу а. 


Worstead. is sometimes painfully thin, 
The emphasis of massiveness and solidity | 
In the western desig 


wold. Cawston. 

meagre, and wiry, 
comes out most forcibly in the cornice, 
the vast. heavy. black frowning cornice is the leading note: 
the windowed tracery down below is overshadowed into in- 
significance. however beautiful it тах be. e.g.. at Bovev 
Tracey. And when the cornice is reinforced by a parapetted 
loft, the tracery of the openings does not even plav a second- 
ary part in the composition: eg.. Staverton. But. in am 
East Anghan sereen, the areh or the tracery plavs the lead- 


— 
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* From “screens and Galleries in English Churches," by Francis 


Bond, M.A. (Henry Frowde.) | | 


at Southwold, Lavenham, and Hadleigh. 


ing part; the cornice is comparatively insignificant, c.g., the 
parclose screens of Southwold. It follows also that since the 
western cornice bas the greater projection, below it there is 
a greater breadth of coving and vaulting, and there being 
larger scope for it, this is developed and enriched to a very 
great extent, e.g., at Kenton and High Ham, as is well seen 
also in the fine screen of Astbury chancel, Cheshire. Both in 
Devon and East Anglia very few screens have retained the 
parapets in their loft; in the former, however, a very large 
number of screens have retained the loft floor and the coving 
or vaulting beneath it. In East Anglia the destruction, as a 
rule, has been more sweeping; vaulting and coviBig and loft 
floor have perished together; the cornice has lost its projec- 
tion altogether, and is flat with the tracery down below, e.g., 

À cornice without 
projection is a poor thing indeed, and the frequent survival 
of the loft floor with its supports in Devon and its rarity in 
East Anglia, give one perhaps an unduly unfavourable im- 
pression of the design of the latter. 

In estimating the value of East Anglian screen design, an 
important factor to be borne in mind is the position of the 
screen. The primary function of all screens is to serve as a 
barrier. But if it be a chancel screen, it ought to be a bar- 
rier of open character, so as toobstruct as little as possible the 
view by the congregation of the celebrant at the Mass. To 
this object no concession was made in Devon design. In 
East Anglia, however, a sharp distinction is often made 


between а screen. іп front of the high altar, and screens in 
The latter. being mainly barriers, it 1s 


anv other position. 
Nowhere 15 this 


undesirable to have too much open work, 
better seen than at Southwold, where the main sereen is of the 
lightest possible character, whereas the parclose screens are 
largely occupied by elaborate. tracerv. So also at East 
Harling, the screen, being that of the Lady Chapel, is con- 
structed in the most massive fashion. and the mullions of 
the tracery are carried down to the middle rail, as if it were 
a screen of Devon. As regards the main sereen across a 
chancel arch in Norfolk and Suffolk, the desire for openness 
was so strong that tracery was largely or wholly sacrificed 
to secure и. Sometimes, as at Worstead, each arched panel 
has in its head a crccketed decorative arch; at Southwold 
In this, the most characteristic design 


even this is omitted. 
of East Anglian chancel sereen, the result is nowadays un- 


satisfactory, even at Worstead, which is a favourable speci- 
men, since it retains both its rood floor and groining, and the 
subsidiary arches below. But before condemning it, we 
must in imagination replace the parapets of the loft. Then 
it is quite conceivable that а design concentrating itself on 
the loft and the great Rood, Marv and John above the loft, 
might be entirely adequate and satisfactory; perhaps even 
more than a western design, such as that of Staverton, in 
which, to some extent. the interest is dissipated bv the calls 
made on the eve by the mullioned and traceried openings 
below. As things stand, it is perhaps not so much in the 
chancel screens of Norfolk and Suffolk as in the minor screens 
that the most exquisite and consummate design is found. 

In Devon, even іп the best work, there is much less of 
architectural design proper; the screens are magnificent, but 
they make their impression mainly by vastness of dimension, 
solidity. plav of Tight and shade. and inconceivable richness 
of vegetative carving, Not that architectural design ts absent. 
The tracerv is very often indeed of the most exquisite beauty : 
it would be very difficult to produce апу in England. either 
m wood or stone, to surpass or even to equal that of Renton, 
with its pretty contrast of pomted and өссе arches; or Hol 
beton, where an even higher level as reached by the super- 
position on stilted pointed arches of егес ogees, Verv 
satisfactory, too, is the play of segmental and opgee arches 
against intersecting four centred arches at Stoke in Гегеп- 
head; It might be in Norfolk. not in Devon. In. Somerset 
and Dorset. there is on the whole a falling off in tracery 
design; nothing can indeed be more perfectly delightful than 
the tracery at Minehead; but the poetry of Minehead becomes 
very plain prose at Milborne Port, Somerset. In Devon the 
screens were full of design, crowded and exuberant with 
design from top to bottom. Below was panelling with paint- 
inus of saints, as at Renton, and Staverton: or more rarely, 
with little heures in wood, as at Bridford. The standards 
Were themselves often covered with delicate багу, as А! 
Holbeton, and Bridford : the mullions sometimes were chan. 
nelled or clustered: thev had pretty moulded bases and 
capitals, and sometimes as at Holbeton, the canitals were 
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reduplicated No pains, no time, no cost was too excessive to 
be spent on the screen. — We may fairly assume that the 
screen at High Ham, Somerset, represents the high-water 
mark of the art of the day; for it was erected in 1476 at the 
cost of Abbot Selwood of Glastonbury, aided by Lord Poulett 
and the rector of the church, John Dyer. With such re- 
sources, elaboration of’ design was to be expected, and the 
cornice contains no less than five bands of carved ornament, 
separated by single, double, or triple beads. 

Yet further to add to the beauty of the cornice, and some- 
what to lighten its massive solidity, it was given a cresting 
of open work, sometimes at the top only, as at High Ham, 
but often, reversed, at the bottom also, as at Kenton, Dun- 
chideock, and Swymbridge. What exquisite design informed 
these crestings, a glance will show at High Ham, Holbeton, 
and Atherington. Very frequently the cresting has been 
broken, as at Low Ham, perhaps when the loft and organs 
were removed; and was then often removed altogether. 
Above the cornice again came a magnificent parapet, with 
its own cornice and cresting, e.g., at Atherington, where some 
of it remains in situ. How magnificent was the general effect 
of a screen with rood loft complete is well seen at Kenton, 
Lew Trenchard, Staverton, and elsewhere. where the lofts 
have recently been replaced. The eastern front of the loft 
was divided into a series of narrow panels, each containing the 
painting of a saint, sheltered by the most exquisite open 
work tabernacles imaginable. Such are these wonderful 
memorials of the medieval art of England, which to the igno- 
rance and indifference of the twentieth-century Englishman 
are as though thev had never been. 

And who did this western work? It is often assumed that, 
even if foreigners had not to be called in to do our woodwork. 
at anv rate the best of it was executed at important centres 
such as London and Exeter; or, in default of that. that It 
was executed by gangs of peripatetic craftsmen. Тһе simple 
truth, savs Bishop Hobhouse, seems to be that in Devon and 
Somerset most of the work was done by the villagers them- 
selves. Knowing the achievements of the British workman 
nowadays, it certainly seems inconceivable that the once 
grand chancel screen at Yatton, Somerset, for which the 
carpenters account alone amounted to 4.27. sav, 4,405 of 
our money, was executed on the spot by J. Crosse, who lived 
at Cleeve, within the parish; the oak being bought by the 
churehwardens in standing trees, which they selected, felled 
and seasoned. But in those days the craftsman was an artist. 

the artist a craftsman. Even now Devon is crowded with 

good things. No less than one hundred and fifty sereens 
still remain іп Devon, more or less perfect. ‘Great numbers. 
however, have been destroved. Mr. F. Bligh Bond gives a 
list of seventy-two screens which are known to have been 
destroyed in the nineteenth century Бу the clergy, their 
guardians. Mr. Harry Hems gives many sad details. 

So very numerous and fine are the screens іп Norfolk and 
Suffolk. that it is hardly possible to draw up a list of pre- 
eminent examples, especiallv as the best design is often found 
ш minor screens. 4 


COTTAGE EXHIBITION AT WALKER. 


HE North of England Cottage Exhibition at Walker is 
to be opened next Tuesday. The date has been 
altered to suit the convenience of the Lord Mavor of 

Newcastle. The exhibition is now approaching completion. 
It will be the largest cottage exhibition since that held at 
Letchworth in 1995. It is the second of the series organised 
by the National Housing Reform Council, and will be fol- 
lowed by one for South Wales. to be held at Swansea nest 
vear. The local exhibition has been delaved, owing to the 
construction of a sewer, for a vear, but many of the com- 
mittee consider this a blessing in disguise, because the entries 
have greatly increased in the interval, and there are now 
erected eighty cottages, varving in cost from £195 to £200. 
Several of the cottages have eost more m to. con: 
struct, and these have been added as a result of a decision 
of the committee to add an open class with a maximum cost 
of 2550. This was done in response to a request made bv 
some of the builders, who thought that the prices previouslv 
fixed were prohibitive so far as the North of England was 
concerned. A striking feature of this dearer class of cottage 
is to be found in the fact that in every case thev have been 
built and will be tenanted by working-men. who have taken 
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advantage of the exhibition to secure the building of a house 
to their own design, and in which they have invested their 
savings. 

The exhibition will be one of semi-detached houses. It was 
at first intended that the cottages should be built in blocks 
of four, but the local by-laws do not permit of the building 
of blocks of four without a back-street, and the committee 
decided to make the exhibition one of semi-detached cottages, 
and so dispense with costly and ugly back streets. Тһе 
merits of the various cottages will, without doubt, be discussed 
with animation by visitors, and it can be already seen that 
the judges will not have an easy task when they come to make 
their awards. It is possible, however, that in view of the 
Bill now before Parliament to secure better methods of town- 
planning, the exhibition will be of even greater value as an 
example of good site-planning. The area of the site allotted 
is 164 acres, and when it is fully covered there will be nearly 
200 cottages. The average number is limited to twelve for 
the acre. Economy has been observed in road-making, these 
being of the ordinary kind of tar macadam and paved foot- 
ways. <All the cottages are set back twenty feet from the 
pathway, and there is a distance of nearly eighty feet between 
the houses. 

A remarkable feature of the cottages 1s that in almost every 
case outbuildings have been dispensed with, so that the maxi- 
mum of light and air is provided for the interiors of the 
houses. The material is almost uniformly of brick, but slate 
roofs alternate with tile roofs, and many houses are covered 
with rough cast. The claims of concrete slabs as a material 
for building are illustrated by a pair of cottages built in this 
manner, the machinery for the construction of which has been 
specially brought from America. The railings are uniform in 
character, and have been copied from those in use at 
Bournville. 

Many enquiries will be made, no doubt, as to the rents of 
the cottages, but these will depend on the owners. The New- 
castle Corporation has not only laid out Тһе estate in accord- 
ance with the gold medal design of Messrs. Watson and Scott, 
architects, Newcastle, but, in addition, have built twelve 
cottages. The Wallsend Co-operative Society have built 
sixteen, and the rents charged by these two bodies will, 
doubtless, help to fix the standard of the rents on the estate. 

It is too much to hope that the gardens of the cottages 
will be fully developed for two or three years, but an attempt 
will be made, by planting the gardens, to add to the interest 
of the exhibition. Several of the houses will be furnished, 
and this will increase the interest. Many applications have 
been made for tenancy, and there must be many disappointed 
till further structures are put up. It is noteworthy that there 
will be a refreshment buffet for the convenience of those 
visiting the estate during the months of the exhibition, which 
will last till October. A meeting of the committee was held 
at the exhibition on Saturday, under the chairmanship of 
Canon Moore Ede. It was agreed that the judging of the 
cottages begin after the second week of the exhibition.— 
“Newcastle Chronicle.” 


* 
THE MILE END CHARGES. 


T Clerkenwell Police Court last week, Mr. Dickinson 
resumed his hearing of the charge. — 

Mr. J. М. Knight, survevor to the guardians, stated 
that in October, 1903, Caleutt had a “jobbing job” to touch 
up the infirmary. The witness prepared no estimate for 
the guardians as to the cost, and when the bill came in it 
totalled £503. Аз the bill, as usual, did not come in until 
the eleventh hour, he gave a certificate for the payment of 
4250. The witness objected to the whole of the charges 
in that bill. and the matter was referred to a committee. 
Both the witness and Calcutt went before the committee, 
and the upshot of the matter was that the committee reduced 
the witnesss disallowance bv about one-half. What they 
agreed to pay was an excessive sum. Mr. Gould was the 
chairman, and told the witness he must certify at the rate 
fixed bv the committee. He had been many times reminded 
that he was the servant of the board. When the scattered 
homes were acquired, many of the houses had not got baths, 
and he advised the guardians to have porcelain ones, as еу 
were more durable. A bath was put in one of the houses in 
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more than the list price. He spoke ‘to the guardians on 
the matter, and thev said that Calcutt must have 4 profit on 
the list price. The baths placed in the other houses were of 
the same description, with one exception, and that was an 
enamelled iron bath, for which Жі2 was also charged. 

Mr. Dickinson: Does the 4,12 include the fixing? 

Mr. Bodkin: I shall prove the fixing of the baths worked 
out at from. £24 to £28 a bath. | 

Continuing, the witness said that a builder would have a 
discount off the list price of articles; but in each of these 


cases there was a profit charged on the full list price. The 


Witness attended the meeting of the accounts committee, and 
the proceedings were private. Не recollected the question 
of whitewashing the infirmary being discussed in August, 
1995. and Warren, who was the chairman, told him thev 
wanted to find work for the unemployed. ‘The witness pre- 
pared a schedule, but no advertisements were issued inviting 
prices. His schedule was simply sent to Caleutt, who 
then did the work, The prices were high, owing to the fact 
that it was understood the unemployed were ю be engaved 
on the work. The order was given to put two coats of 
oil and one of varnish on the walls. Owing to the wav in 
which the work was being done, the witness directed Calcutt 
to use indestructible paint, as the difference between that 
and the ordinarv paint was only 15. а gallon. The whole 


cost of the work for whitewashing, painting, and varnishing 


the walls came to 62.500. He frequently visited. the job. 
but was unable to sav how many of the unemploved were 
engaged on it. When the bill came in he noticed 1$. 6d. 
a yard was charged for the indestructible paint, and he 
brought the matter 
them that gd. a vard would be 
told the witness that he had 
destructible paint. 
mittee he would stretch his conscience and allow 1s. 
Trott and Grimes professed to 
matter as did the witness, and the former moved that 1s. 6d. 
be paid. The latter sum was adopted, and that was after- 
wards approved by the whole board. When that was decided 
Gould said, “Now, Mr. Knight, please certify for is. 6d. 
à yard." "The witness said, "Mr. 
that put on the minutes.” Gould then said, “I will not have 
Mr. Knight coming here 
minutes. We shall put what we like on our minutes.” 

Gould: I cannot sit here and listen to these deliberate lies. 
I objected to the ıs. 64. right through. 

Mr. Coumbe: Sit down, Mr. Gould. 
later. 

Mr. Dickinson: Keep quiet, Mr. Gould. 
Very good handa. 

Gould: Its lies; deliberate lies, right through, 

Continuing, the witness added that Mr. Thacker, the clerk 
to the board, said to him, “That will be all right, Mr. 
Knight." 2 
IS. 6d. a yard. Afterwards he found that his objections 
had not been put on the minutes. On another occasion when 
he was objecting Ridpath said he was acting like a guardian 
instead of a servant, and he Moved that the witness should 
leave the room. He did so. Trott on one occasion 
indulged in some vulgar abuse to him, and when he protested 
Ridpath said his remarks were most improper. On many 
occasions Gould told the witness that he was down on 
Calcutt, and was always objecting unnecessarily, The same 
thing was said to him by Grimes, and Gilder was also rude 
to him. On many occasions the guardians knew as much 


about what transpired between himself and Caleutt as he did 


an ample price. Mr. Gould 
no business to order the in- 


a yard 


You are in 


himself. The witness had the supervision of the contract 
work, He had no knowledge of the presents given by 


Caleutt to the guardians: at Christmas time, or as to the 
presents individually. He had done work for Hirst, and 
had seen Caleutt in the latter's publichouse Тһе witness 
had been to Hirst's publichouse on contract niehts, and 
did what people generally did in ап hostelry. On one 
occasion, after the inquiry had begun and after the witness 
had given evidence, he met Hirst ail said to him, "Mr. Robb 
wants to find out if апу monev has been paid to any of 
these guardians.” — Hirsts reply was, “I dont think he will 
have much difficulty in doing that." During that conversa- 
tion no names were mentioned. The witness used to соп, 
tribute to Hirst’s philanthropic schemes, but the amount 


would not be more than £6 or £7 a year. 


before the infirmary committee, telling 


The witness afterwards told the com- 


know as much about the 


Chairman, I must have 


dictating what we shall put on our 


I will see to this 


Upon that the witness gave the certificate for the 
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Mile End Road, and the charge was £12, which was £2 


Cross-examined by Mr. Muir: He had not reported to any 
committee of the 
that Calcutt had charged for materials which had not been 
supplied; neither had he reporied to the board that Calcutt 
hid charged for labour that had never been done. The 
witness had suspected Caleutt of doing such a thing as far 
back as 1902 or 1903, and he believed that was Calcutt’s 
general practice. The only check a surveyor had against 
that kind of thing was to have time sheets. He had, on 
many occasions, asked Caleutt for his time sheets, and he 
replied that they were always destroyed on a Monday morn- 
mg. It was not possible to check Calcutt's bills efficiently 
without seeing the time sheets. He had asked to see Cal- 
cutts invoices, but had not been able to do so. It was not 
true that surveyors to public bodies got commissions from 
companies who supplied materials ; and he had never received 
such, or any kind of consideration whatever. With regard 
to the question of finding employment for the unemployed, 
he believed that it was a genuine attempt on the part of the 
guardians to find work for such men. When he wanted 
to have his protest entered on the minutes, Mr. Warren said 
he was entitled to have that done. The witness thought 
Kemp. as a rule, supported him. 

By Mr. Hawke: There was nothing corrupt about Mr. 
Hirst's charitable schemes. | 

By Mr. Coumbe: He was 
of the bills he had passed, 


paid commission on the amount 
and he had not returned any 
money received in that way to the guardians. "The witness 
denied that any animus existed between himself and Gould. 
He suggested that the latter attempted to intimidate him, 
and was also rude. Even in the East End officers of public 
boards were not insulted in the way he had been. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bodkin: He had informed the 
guardians that he had no means of checking the amount of 
materials used by Caleutt. He had measured Calcutt’s 
work, when he found that the charges were excessive. After 
he gave evidence as to the conversation ‘he had with Hirst 
the latter did not speak to him for some time, and he had 
not since spoken on the matter except to say, " You ought 
not to have said it.” To that witness made no reply. 

Mr. Dickinson again remanded the defendants. 


On Saturday the hearing was resumed. 

Mr. Arthur Henry Worsley stated that he was an architect 
and surveyor on behalf of the Local Government Board, and 
had 28 years’ practical experience. In the course of last 
year he was asked to examine several of the scattered homes, 
and also, in the preparation of his inquiry, had some of 
Caleutt's bills before him. He was a witness at the Local 
Government Board inquiry and at the prosecution of Calcutt. 
He had seen eight of Caleutt’s bills dealing with the work 
done by him at the scattered homes, and found they extended 
from Lady Day, 1905, to December, 1906. Тһе witness 
went over the premises referred to in those bills, and, for 
the purpose of arriving at a decision as to whether the 
items were proper Charges, he measured the work. Having 
examined the work in the houses, he considered that the 
charges were a great deal in excess of reasonable charges, 
both in regard to time and materials. Even where the whole 
amount of material charged for was used, the charges were 
very high. In regard to the same bills, he also found, on 
examining the work, there were instances of materials having 
been charged for which were not used; also that charges 
were made for time which could not have reasonably been 
spent on the work. The charges for tiling were, in many 
cases, grossly excessive. The total charge for tiling at those 
houses was 4.94 18s. 9d.. but the actual work did not cost 
more than £49 8s. 2d. He had also been through the bills 
m regard to the charges for baths, and found that the total 
of Calcutt’s charges was £194 ros. gd. The total of the 
witness's estimate was £118 135. 2J. He had summarised 
the amount of metal charged for by Calcutt, and found that 
the total was £128, but the quantity actually used only 
came to £63, after allowing for waste. The charges for 
miscellaneous work were also excessive. The charge for 
drainage work at 64, Amtill Road, was £105 4s. 2d., and 
after carefully surveying the work, he considered that a 
proper charge would have been £55. For concreting the 
vard there was a charge of £46 9s. 94., whereas 4,26 would 
have been a proper charge. In respect of 483 and 485, 
Mile End Road, there was a charge of over £30 for 
repairing the soil pipes, but a fair charge would have been 


guardians, or to the guardians as a body, . 
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£12 apiece. The witness had 
in which there were overcharges. 

By Mr. Bigham: Some of the work he examined had been 
done two years ago, but the amount of materia] used was 
quite obvious. 

The witness said that it was possible for an architect tc 
tell that the charges for time were excessive without seeing 
the time-sheets. The guardians might have been guided һу 
the certificate given by Mr. Knight, the architect; but it 
did not follow. 

By Mr. Lamb: He started his survey in July Jast vear. 
and finished this year. The only undercharges he came 
across were when pieces of paper were not charged to the 
full extent; but those items would not number half a dozen. 

Re-examined: In his estimates he had allowed a profit. to 
the builder. 

Mr. John Murray, architect. 11, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
corroborated the evidence of the last. witness. | 

The result of the case was that the defendants were on 
Tuesday committed for trial at the next sessions. 


ж 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
OFFICES. 


HE new Government offices at the corner of Parliament 
Street and Great George Street, which were begun 
by the late Government in 1900, and which will pro- 

vide accommodation for the officials of the Local Govermnent 
Board and the Board of Education, are approaching com- 
pletion. [n а few weeks they will be ready for occupation. 
The buildings, which cover three acres, extend from Charles 
Street to Great George Street, and cover the site of much of 
the old property that formerly stood between Parliament 
Street and St. James’s Park. The entire scheme includes a 
building for the Board of Trade, and when this is completed 
the Government buildings will stretch to the park. The 
stvle of the present structure is English Renaissance, Port 
land stone being used for the external walls. The principal 
staircase and entrance halls are of Mazzano marble, and a 


gone into 14 Other cases 


3 


few of the larger rooms are ornate іп character. The 
audience chamber of the Local Government Board, where 


Mr. John Burns and his successors will receive deputations, 
is à fine room, бой. bv 22ft.. adorned with Pavonazza 
marble pillars and wainseoted panels. Mr. John Burns's 
own room is a simple and business-like apartment. with oak 
wainscot and oak bookshelves. The Permanent Secretary's 
room, which occupies the corner of Whitehall and Great 
George Street, has а splendid outlook upon the Houses of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey. The most handsome 
feature of the entire block is the Circular Court, 16oft. in 
diameter, approached under archways from Charles Street. 
Altogether, the building, which includes seven storeys, con- 
tains about 500 rooms. ‘The interior of the building, with 
the exception of a few reoms on the principal floor, is very 
plain in character, but all the rooms аге lofty and well 
lighted with fine windows. іп the audience room of the 
Education Department, the chief feature of the decoration 
is the oak wainscoting which reaches nearly to the ceiling. 
only allowing. space for an elaborately designed plaster 
frieze, while the ceiling ts also adorned with very deep 
mouldings, On the top floor a large refreshment department 
ШЫ been provided for the use of othcials in the two Depart 
ments ane in the Home Office; This inelides an extensive 
dining hall and well-titted kitchens. By means of a short 
stairease Close to the dining hall, и Is possible to reach the 
roof of the building. whieh provides an agreeable terrace 
walk, with а fine view слег Westminster and St. James's 
Park, where the civil servant may enjoy а smoke after 
luncheon. The building is ПӘ МӘ throughout by electricity. 
and is connected with the Home Office by а handsome bride 
across Charles Street. 

The building was designed by the late Мг. ]. M. Brydon, 
Г.К Т.В... who died before the. superstructure was com: 
тепсеб. The careming ont of the work was then entrusted 
to Sir Henry Tanner, 1.5.0.) FOR EBON. Principal Arechi 
tect to the Commisstoners of Works. whe has completed every: 
thing above the foundations, "The contract price for the 
superstructure Mas 473,000, the entire cost. being about 


^ 


4,199,090. 
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The names of some of the principal firms employed in the 
building are as follows:-- Builders of the foundations, 
Mowlem and Co. ; of the superstructure, Spencer, Santo and 
Co.; electric lighting. Westminster and London Electric 
Supply Companies, Messrs. Verity, and the Bromsgrove 
Guild; heating, Strode and Cg., the British Radiator Com- 
pany, and (for boilers) Adamson and Co. ; stoves and grates, 
Corker and Со.. Elsley and Co., and W. Bainbridge Rev- 
nolds. Ltd. ; internal tiling, Carter and Со. ; tiling and 
parapets, G. Woolliscroft and Son, Ltd. and Stourbridge 
Glazed Brick and ‘Tile Co.; plaster work, А. and S. 
Wheater: mosaic and terrazo flooring, Mosaic Marble and 
Tile Co., and Diespeker. Ltd. ; wood block flooring, Rager 
L. Lowe, Ltd., and J. F. Ebner; stained glass, Oscar 
Paterson and Co., and Wallace Howard; stair balustrading, 
Jones and Willis, Ltd. ; wrought-iron work, T. Brawn and 
Co. ; electric bells, Comyn Ching and Co. ; chimnev- pieces, 
(з. К. McKenzie and Co. ; steam cooking apparatus, Wen- 
ham and Waters: gas-cooking plant, Carron Foundry Co. ; 
marble work, Farmer and Brindley, and W. Garstin 
and Sons: wood-arving and plaster ornament, Н. H. 
Martyn and Co., Cheltenham: and lifts by В. Wav- 
good and Со. Sculpture has been contributed by Мг. B. 
MacKennal, and Mr. Paul Montford ; and the carving has 
been executed by Mr. Frith, with Messrs. Daymond and 
Son. The Bath Stone Firms, Ltd.. have supplied the whole 
of the Portland stone for the buildings, from their Combe- 
field quarries at Portland, the total quantity being about 
half a million cubic feet. Тһе whole of the engineering 
work has been under the direction. of Mr. E. G. Rivers, 
chief engineer to the Office of Works. 


ж 
BLACKPOOL. 


MEETING of the Lancashire and Cheshire District of 

the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 

County. Engineers was held on Saturday in Blackpool. 

The Mayor (Alderman Battersby) gave the association a cor- 

dial welcome to the town, and after the meeting entertained 

the members, together with members of the Highway Сот: 
mittee and Corporation officials, to luncheon. 

The President. of the association, Mr. John A. Brodie, of 
Liverpool, said that Blackpool was an exceptionally good 
town for the association to visit. They all took a keen in- 
terest in the important public works which had been carried 
out ; for the improvement of the front particularly Blackpool 
had a great deal to thank the engineer for. Its means of 
access to and from the sea had been provided by engineering 
skill, its promenade had been constructed by the engineer, 
and the latest addition to the frontage was a credit both to 
the town and the engineer responsible for it. 9; 

After the formal business of the meeting, Mr. J. S. Brodie. 
borough engineer and survevor, read a Paper on “ Blackpool 
and some of its municipal works.” The first Local Board for 
the district, he said, was constituted in 1851, under the name 
of the Lavton-with-Warbreck. Local Board of Health, but in 
1868 the name was altered to the Blackpool Local Board, and 
three years later the number of members was increased from 
nine to eighteen. Ht was in 1876 that the charter of incor- 
poration was granted, and іп 1898 a separate commission of 
the peace was granted, while in 19034 Blackpool was given 
the honour of becoming a county borough. The growth of 
the town, Mr. Brodie pointed out, had been phenomenal, In 
1851 the population was only 2.564; by тоог it had grown 
to 47.338. with a rateable value of 7,427,398. and the estr 
mated resident population in 1907 was 62,420, the rateable 
value this year being about 495.000. As showing to what 
xtent Blackpeol had gone in for municipal trading. the supply 
of gas, electricity, and sea water, as well as the tramways, 
were owned and controlled by the corporation, The water 
supply was the property of the Fille Water Board. With 
respect to the initiation and development of the promenade, 
И was recorded that ^in 1828 а fine gravel promenade was 
laid out on the sea bank to a consderable distances.” In 
1856 it was extended from Talbot Square to the Hotel Metro 
pole, and in the early sisties; owing to the seriousness of sei 
erosion, Parliament powers were sought to protect the sent 
front. Since then varions improvements had been made, and 
in 1903 the great work of widening the, promenade. to the 
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extent of 100ft. was begun. It was completed and opened as 
far as Talbot Square in July, 1905, a distance of 3,184 lineal 
yards having been widened at a cost of £304,000. The total 
length of the foreshore, or sea frontage, was 4 Miles 167 Yards 
of which nearly three miles Were protected by sey defence 
works, while the area of the promenade was in all equivalent 
to about 46 acres of promenading space. Since 1902 the 
educational authority had erected five elementary schools and 
one secondary school. The former had cost £16,822 and 
the secondary school 20,597. The corporation had 104 
acres of land divided and let as allotments and estates amount. 
Ing to over бо acres. In briefly referring to other public 
works, Mr. Brodie said the Fyle Water Board works had 
a capital outlay of 1,132,753, the corporation gasworks cost 

210,700, the electricity works 4,190,000, and the tramwavs, 
which were the first electrically operated to be installed in the 
United Kingdom, £281,390. The town hall cost £81,500, 
the police courts and stations £20,560, the fire brigade 
department 0,288, and the public slaughter-houses 
414,000. There were, he explained, other public proper- 
ties, such as markets and free libraries, which had cost a 
large sum, the whole showing that Blackpool had kept up 
with the demands of the times. A discussion followed, and 
Mr. Brodie was heartily thanked for his Paper. During the 
afternoon many of the public works were inspected. 


ж 
BUILDING NEWS. 


NELSON Town Council have approved a scheme for the 
erection of public baths at a cost of 10,500. 


Storeys, red-tiled roofs, and overhanging eaves. The central 

block is treated in half-timber work as a central feature. 

Each home contains, on the ground floor, à small hall with 

open stair, day room with children's lockers, ablution room, 

containing bath and lavatories, kitchen, scullerv, pantry, etc. 

On the first floor are two dormitories, having eight and seven 

beds respectively, foster mother's bedroom, sick room, linen 

closet, etc. The detached outbuildings, including wash- 

houses and conveniences, are situated at the rear of each 

block. The heating throughout is by open fireplaces, and 

all apartments are cross-ventilated. Mr. W. B. Cooper is 
the contractor, and Messrs. W. and T. В Milburn, | 
F.R.I.B.A., Sunderland, the architects. 


ON the rrth inst.. the Governors of George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh, had before the Dean of Guild Court plans of 
the additions proposed at the College, prepared by Mr. С. 
Washington Browne, R.S.A., when the usual warrant was 
granted. The additions are in two sections, the first being 
the extension of the upper floor of the main building by the 
raising of the walls and heightening of the roof to provide 
six new rooms for science laboratories. This will more than 
double the floor area at present devoted to the teaching of 
science, and, besides largely increasing the chemical 
laboratory and the physics class-room, will provide a special 
balance room and separate laboratories for optical and 
magnetic work. The second section of the work consists 
in building upon vacant space at the north-east corner of the 
college grounds a workshop and two art rooms, and upon 
vacant space at the south-west corner two new class-rooms, 
to take the place of two in the main college building which 
dre now to be devoted to the physical exercise of the 
younger boys and a library and museum for the use of the 
senior boys. The building will be proceeded with im- 
mediatelv, and one half of it will be ready for occupation 
at the beginning of the next session and the other half will 
be completed by the end of the vear. The estimated cost 
of the operations, including furnishings, is £6,000. 


AT Wishaw Dean of Guild Court on Monday, the trustees of 
Lodge St. Mary, Coltness, Wishaw, No. 31, were granted 
Warrant to erect a new temple, hall, etc., in Stewarton Street. 
The new building is estimated to cost 02,500. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of Lenzie Combination Board, 
amended plans of the proposed extension of the Academy 
were submitted by the architect. It was mentioned that the 
cost now would be within £5,000, in place of over £6,000 
estimated for thè original plans. It was agreed to get esti- 
mates for the work, and, when these were obtained, to submit 
the plans and estimates for the consideration of the Kirkin- 
tilloch and Cadder School Boards. 


THE new Congregational church at Prenton, near Liverpool— 
the memorial-stone of which was laid on the 12th inst.—is 
being erected at the junction of Prenton Road West and 
Storeton Road, the main front being towards Prenton Road 
West, with the spire so placed that jt may be well seen from 
the four roads which converge at this point. The buildings 
consist of nave, transepts. chancel, ministers’ and deacons’ 
vestries, church parlour, and several class-rooms which will 
be conveniently connected with the existin school, The stvle 
is late Gothic, in harmony with the existing buildings. The 
Whole of the walls internally and externally will be faced 
with white Storeton stone, with internal dressings of red 
Runcorn stone. The whole of the roof principals and ceilings 
will be of oak, as also will be the internal fittings, doors, and 
screens. The church, when completed, will accommodate 
about 550. inclusive of the sittings in a gallery, which will 
be added if found desirable. Тһе estimated cost of the com- 
pleted church as about £6,500. but it is only intended 
to erect the nave at present, at а cost of about 44,900, 
giving accommodation for about 400. The work is being 
carried out bv Mr. W. Н. Forde, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Мг. T. W. Cubbon (the architect), 
of Hamilton. Street, Birkenhead, whose designs were placed 
first in competition over twenty years ago, when the existing 
school chapel was erected. 


Нісн STREET Baptist Schools and Institute, Ilford, which 
were opened on the 16th inst., are situated at the rear of the 
church, which was completed some months ago. The facings 
are of red pressed bricks, and the dressings of Bath stone. 
The architects—whose design. for the church. schools and 
institute was selected in competition—are Messrs. Geo. 
Baines and Son, of 5, Clement's Inn, Strand. W.C., and 
the builders of the school and institute are Messrs. F. and A. 
Willmott. High Road, Ilford. E. The contract amount for 
the institute buildings was 42.48]. and the cost of the com- 
plete premises has been about £,8,200. 

LORD RAYLEIGH on Tuesday opened the new wing of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, which has been erected 
at a cost of over 47,000. The front to Free School Lane is 
of Weldon stone, with Ancaster dressings to the windows and 
Where mouldings occur. + Tt consists of three floors. On the 
ground floor there is one very large room intended for students 


engaged in original research, with accommodation for about # 
twelve students, two smaller rooms for researches which re- 
quire separate rooms, and two dark rooms for photographie JOTTINGS. 


purposes. On the second floor there is a lecture-room, which 
will hold an audience of about 200. a room for preparing the 
lecture experiments, а library, and a common-room for the 
demonstrators. On the third floor there is a room specially 
fitted up for chemical experiments, nine rooms for origina | ге- 
Search, and a dark-room. This extension, like the original 
building and the extension in 1896, was designed by Mr. W. 
M. Fawcett, of Cambridge ; the contractor is Mr. W. Sindall. 


MAIDSTONE Hippodrome w as destroyed by fire on Saturday 
night, nothing but the massive iron supports of the structure 


remaining. 


THE new Rotherhithe Tunnel, which has been constructed 
at a cost of 2.000.000, and was commenced in April, 1904, 


> alas т e 
was opened by the Prince of Wales last ‘Tuesday. 


THE new cottage homes, which have been erected by the 
Sunderland Board of Guardians at a cost of £12,850, for 
the accommodation and training of the Workhouse children, 
were opened last week. There are five detached blocks, 
each having red brick ground floors, rough cast first-floor 


Ir is announced that the late Dr. Rickersteth hac] left 
£10,000 to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary lor the extension 
of the out-patients” department. The Governors propose to 
carry out a larger scheme, and make a public appeal. 
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AT Monday's meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council, 
` а scheme was under consideration for the formation. of 
à new thoroughfare between the Joint Station and the northern 
part of the city, at an estimated cost of £33,000. It was 
decided to defer the matter for a month, in order that 
the special committee in charge might havé an opportunity 
of bringing forward fuller information regarding details. 


m———M LIP 


THE City of London Corporation has approved the plans for 
the construction of subways for pedestrians under the 
thoroughfares at the city end of Blackfriar's Bridge, where it 
has long been recognised as one of the most dangerous cross- 
ings in London. The work, which is expected to cost about 
30,000, will be put in hand almost immediately. 


BRIXTON'S oldest and most interesting building—"Elizabeth's 
House," on Brixton. Hill—is doomed, a notice board inti- 
mating that flats are to be built on the site. The old garden 
is famous, and it is claimed, probably without ground, that 
the first potato in England was grown there. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced the potato to England, lived at 
Brixton, near to Elizabeth's House, which the Queen used 
às a country seat. | 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the Wakefield City Council, a reso- 
lution of the General Purposes Committee that applications 
be invited for the position of city surveyor, at a salary of £300 
per annum, rising to £400, was referred back, on the motion 
of Mr. P. C. Greaves, who favoured an amendment, which 
had been defeated in Committee, recommending the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. C. Smith, waterworks engineer, for the joint 
position, at a salary of £500 per annum. 


Mr. Monk, the contractor for the new laundry, claimed 
from the Edmonton Board of Guardians £140 for loss 
through delay of works by having to wait for engineering 
work, drying-horses, and lifts. The committee recommended 
that Mr. Monk be paid £70 in full settlement after con- 
sulting the architect. Mr. Brown said that, after con- 
sulting the archrtect, the committee had unanimously come 
to the conclusion that the offer should be adopted. This 
was agreed to at the last meeting. 


DURING excavations on the site of the new telephone offices, 
near the Pepper Gate, Chester, workmen exposed a piece of 
masonry which has proved to be a section of the old Roman 
wall, a continuation of that which was discovered in 1902, 
in St. John Street. The newly found section. of the wall 
lies between sixteen and eighteen. feet in. advance of the 
present medieval wall. The extent of the wall as at pre- 
sent exposed is about twelve feet, amd it will be left bare 
[or inspection as long as possible. 


DEATHS are announced of the following :—Mr. Harry Drum- 
mond Hastings (67), architect, whose bodv was found in the 
River Ouse at York on Fridav; Mr. Wm. Perkius (38), 
architect, of Bishop Auckland, who died on Tuesday ; Mr. 
Alfred Meller (60), borough surveyor of Brighton, who died 
last week; Mr. John Barrett (66), artist, of 3, Seymour Ter- 
race, Plymouth, who died on Tuesday ; Mr. Robert Gilmour, 
C.E., of Montreal, formerly superintendent at Greenock 
Waterworks; and Mr. Charles Burton Barnes, painter and 
decorator, of Gloucester, who died on Tuesday. 

Tue “Journal des Débats” says a badly built house is not 
a castle; it is no barrier against the outside world, no 
entrenched fortress of domestic felicity. Its slight partition 
of bricks reduces the distinction between outer and inner. 
on its climatic side at least, to a fiction. The jerry-built 
house cannot govern temperature—it must adopt that of the 
street. In winter it must make for bitter cold and т 
summer for intolerable heat. In winter, of course, we must 
suffer with such serenitv as we can compass, but it might be 
thought that in summer we could, for à space at anv rate, 
take refuge in flight. 


REMARKABLE claims are made for a liquid prepared bv In- 
spector Simpson, of Blackburn Fire Brigade, says the “Daily 
Mirror.” Painted with this liquid, the dampest room, 
it is said, becomes absolutely dry, and freshly-plastered 


walls in new houses may, after treatment with it, be at 
once painted and papered with complete safety. No exposed 
ironwork, moreover, painted with it can rust. It completely 
prevents, it is said, the weeping of the inner skins of iron 
ships, and it not only precludes oxydisation of bottom- 
plates, but allows no marine growths or parasites to attach 
themselves, so that a great increase of speed may be obtained. 


- 


THe Hungarian authorities who organised the Hungarian 
Exhibition at Earl's Court, have found that much interest 
is being taken in the Educational Section, which embraces 
all systems of Hungarian National education, commencing 
with kindergartens and primary education, and finishing with 
their well-known universities. This interest having been 
evidenced not only. by teachers and parents, but by the 
children themselves, the directors have decided, on the 
request of the Hungarian Commissioner for the section, to 
allow children free admission to the exhibition when accom- 
panied by adults. This admission carries with it not only 
the right to visit the educational section itself, but also en- 
trance to the other: sections, art galleries, etc.; but the 
privilege does not apply to schools, for which special 
arrangements are made. 


MESSRS. MABBETT AND EDGE, auctioneers, of Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, have received instructions to proceed to 
auction with a portion of the Wembley Park Estate for 
building purposes. This will probably prove one of the 
most important plot sales of the year, as the contiguity of 
the estate to London must appeal to builders and others 
whose business it is to house the community. The builder 
has often had it laid at his door that he is responsible 
for the sacrilege of the many rural spots which only a few 
veurs ago were to be found around London, but, after all, 
is he not a benefactor supplving the ever-increasing demand 
of a population constantly multiplying? Wembley Park, as 
no doubt the majority of our readers are aware, is situate 
only about eight miles from the Marble Arch, and under 
twenty minutes by rail, either from Baker Street Station on 
the’ Metropolitan Ralway, Marylebone on the Great Central 
Railway, or Sudbury and Wembley on the L. and N. W. 
Railway, and, consequently, the district is one of the best 
served near London. Something like roo plots will be 
brought to the hammer suitable for detached residences 
and shops. The sites are some of the best on the estate, 
amd an unusually attractive feature will be th» teanis lawns, 
recreation grounds, and motor houses provided by the 
Wembley Park Estate Co. for the use of residents. The 
sale takes place in the grounds of, Wembley Park on 
saturday, Julv 18 nest. 


ж | 
TRADE NOTES. ` 


UNDER the direction of Mr. J. Forster, architect, Carlisle, 
the "Bovle" system of natural ventilation, embracing the 
latest patent "air-pump" ventilators, has been applied to 
the Kirkandrews Council School, Carlisle. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce AND Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have 
received instructions to make a large clock with four 6ft. 
dials and striking the hours, for Higher Walton Church, 
near Preston. The same firm are making a similar clock 
for the Ebbw Vale Iron and Steel Co., South Wales. 


THE Blackley new workhouse infirmary, Manchester, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoves: with descending smoke flues, Man- 
chester grates, and patent exhaust roof ventilators. the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


Kirksey MALZEARD church, near Ripon-—rerently destroved 
by fire—is now undergoing restoration. and the old clock, 
destroved bv the fire, is being replaced by a modern one. 
from Lord Grimthorpe's plans, by Messrs. Wm. Potts and 
Sons. clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle, who 
erected а chime clock with four external dials at Mount 
St. Mary's College Church, Chesterfield, last week. 
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THE USE OF SCULPTURE. 


HE indecency of sculpture is again a subject for dis- 
eussion in the daily papers—some curious naked 
figures, in the new building of the British Medical 

Association in the Strand appears to have roused the ire 
of those who look after the public morals. They are pretty 
high up on the building, so Mrs. Grundy will have to use 
her lorgnette. But even without extra aid to vision, one may 
discover that the figures look very uncomfortable. They 
appear to us more harmful than helpful to the architectural 
aspect of the building. Perhaps they would not be allowed 
in Manchester, but as specimens of decorative Greek sculp- 
ture we cannot think them a success, and the art of them 
may conceivably be worse to contemplate than their naked- 
ness. The use of the nude in sculpture has surely many re- 
markably fine examples to justifv it, but when a naked 
person has to stand for ever in an exposed place on the face 
of a building, one may reasonably ask for some appearance 
of comfort and acquiescence, and for lines of composition 
and modelling which shall be im harmony with the building. 
We are told by Professor Holmes that “the sparse figures are 
conceived in the grave heroic mood of pre-Phidian Greece." 
They may be grave, and characterised by "stern vigour,” 
but with all their ability they seem sadly out of. keeping 
with their environment. The Slade Professor rightly girds 
at the folly of the public, but the use of sculpture in this 
manner, and in a building without a cornice, is quite another, 
and, some may think, a graver matter, though Professor 
Holmes may be justified in styling Mr. Epstein's work as 
“living, scholarly, and monumental." That several of these 
figures appear to be writhing unhappily, as though trying to 
get out of their places, cannot be denied. If any suggestion 
of action is to be adopted, it should not at least be disturbing 
to the building. We here touch on the difference between 
sculpture whose primary object is to decorate a building, 
and that which may be onlv a law to itself, as illustrative of 
a certain subject. Figures used as. these on the British 
Medical Association. building should, as a first. condition, 
decoratively adorn the structure, and we cannot think that 
these are all that can be desired in that respect. On the 
Strand front we have alternative figures of repose and energy. 
Those in repose are satisfactory, and, to a certain extent, 
fit their positions, but we must say the total effect of the 
figures, so far as they can at present be judged, is that ofi a 
disturbing element in a building which in itself surely errs 
on the side of inexpressive flatness. We feel justified in 
giving expression to our opinion on the matter of sculptural 
decoration, for there has been a remarkable and gratifying 
evidence of ability amongst our vounger sculptors in recent 
years, and also a much more generous use of the sculptor's 
art in connection with building enterprises. 

. There is, unfortunately, amongst the public a morbid 
taste for sensationalism, which, it appears, can tolerate 
almost anything as a subject for pictures or sculpture. The 
girl dancing before the head of John the Baptist is a curious 
specimen of this morbid taste; the pain of maternity is, we 
suppose, another. But the question of decency or indecency, 
of morbidity of taste or refinement of subject, is not that 
with which we are mainly concerned in these remarks. It 
is the matter of taste in application and adaptation of the 
beautiful art of sculpture to our buildings which we have now 
in mind. The beautiful figures over the doorways to Mr. 
Hare's building for the United Kingdom Provident. Society 
at the eastern end of the Strand are as refined and beautiful 
as Some of these at the western end on Messrs. Adams and 
Holden's building are to us repellant. We question if it 
could be fairly stated which of the two are the most able 
as examples of the sculptor's art? In both instances the 
sculptor is clever above the average, but in one we hold the 
result is pleasing, and in the other the reverse. The “grave 
heroics” and the “stern vigour” of the one do not represent 
to us anv significance of refined and pleasing art, as applied 
to building, whilst the rounded graces of the other do seem 
to us to adorn the structure to which they are applied. We 
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certainly think there is an excess of sculpture in Mr. Hare’s 
building, and we do not much like the low relief figures at 
the upper level ; but they surely rest more harmoniously in 
their environment than do the uneasy figures on the Medical 
Association building. Sculptors who can do such able work 
as either of the above-named buildings contain may do some- 
thing which unites the arts of architecture and sculpture into 
perfect accord, апа it is for architects to see this result is 
attained in the buildings under their control. The old argu- 
ment is always recurring as to whether the chief aim of a 
painting is to present elements of beauty, or to tell a tale. 
We think pictures and sculpture may do both, but we cannot 
forgive sculpture if it tells a tale at the expense of disturb- 
ance to architectural qualities. 


ж- e 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ONDAY night's meeting at the Institute passed off 
very successfully. © Mr. Henry T. Hare (vice- 
president) was in the chair, in the absence of 

Mr. Collcutt in Canada, and he undertook the presentation 
of the Institute Gold Medal to M. Honoré Daumet, the 
well-known French architect, who is not only a distinguished 
architect, but also a member of the Institute of France; 
and a member of the Legion of Honour, distinctions of a 
quality which fall to the lot of few architects in this 
country. Mr. Hare acknowledged the great value of the 
inspiration which French Art has afforded in England, and 
gave some facts as to the position and career of M. Daumet, 
which we print elsewhere. М. Daumet gracefully acknow- 
ledged the honour conferred upon him. Subsequently, Mr. 
Ernest George, the new President of the Institute, formally 
took over the chain of office. | 


THERE seems to be something yet to be done to accommodate 
thoroughly the views of the two Shakespeare Memorial 
Committees, but the general committee of the Shakespeare 
Memorial, which took place on Tuesday at the Mansion 
House, resolved that, with a view to preserving the ideals 
which the Shakespeare Memorial Committee has had from 
the outset, it should be understood that if the representatives 
of the committees meeting in conference should ultimately 
decide to build a theatre the building should be a permanent 
symbol of the world's tribute to Shakespeare in accordance 
with the organisation and purpose of the Shakespeare 
Memorial, “to unite the whole world in homage to Shake- 
speare," and that the building should be called the Shake- 
speare "Theatre, though the purpose of it might well be to 
realise as fully as possible the aims of the advocates of a 
national theatre. | 


IT is worth noting that the Plymouth Borough Council have 
passed the following resolution :—“ That in all cases where 
the borough surveyor finds it necessary to condemn mortar 
or other building material the names of offending builders 
shall appear in the council minutes." 


Mr. MACFARLANE at last week's meeting of Edinburgh 
Town Council referred to the completion by the new curator 
of the Municipal Museum of the register of historical build- 
ings in the city. He thought they might congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that the work had been done so thoroughly 
and so well. Lord Guthrie, who had taken a great interest 
in the historical buildings of the city, and had been intimately 
associated with this work, had written and suggested that 
the register should be put in a shape easily accessible to 
anyone who might desire a guide to the historical parts of 
their city. At the close of the meeting Mr. Macfarlane and 
Mr. Dobie gave notice of motion to remit *to the Plans and 
Works Committee to consider and report as to the best 
means of protecting and retaining any antiquarian or his- 
torical building in the municipal register of historical 
buildings.” 


THE Scottish district meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers was held in Dunoon on 
the roth inst., when about forty members were received 
by Provost Dobie and the magistrates in the Burgh Hall. 
After the transaction of some formal business there was а 
discussion on a Paper, “Municipal engineering works at 
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Dunoon, with special reference to the working of mechanical 
filters," by Mr. James Andrew, C.E., burgh surveyor. In- 
cluding the purchase price of the gasworks and an approxi- 
mate figure for the recent additional installation of 
mechanical filters, £152,000 had been spent since the 
year 1893. Considerable interest was taken in that part of 
the Paper dealing with the new esplanade, and' a discussion 
followed. Mr. James Murray, county surveyor, Renfrew, 
while admitting the value of Bell's filters in places where 
land was scarce for the adoption of sand filters, considered 
there was an enormous waste of water in the cleansing pro- 
cess, and this was a grave consideration in Dunoon when, 
during the summer months, the filters were at high pressure, 
and required to be kept clean. If a more saving method of 
cleaning could be adopted the principle would be more 
universally adopted throughout the country. On the motion 


of the Chairman, Mr. Andrew was accorded a vote of | 


thanks for his Paper. After the members had been enter- 
tained to lunch by the council, visits were made to the 
waterworks, the refuse destructor, the esplanade, and the 
pavilion. The annual dinner was held in the Argyll Hotel. 


EDINBURGH Architectural Association on Saturday visited 
Pencaitland Church, East Lothian, and Fountainhall House, 
near Stow. At Pencaitland the Rev. James Coullie pointed 
out the main features of the church, which consists of a 
rectangular structure with transeptal and aisle projections 
on its north side. The aisle on the north-west dates from 
probably the fifteenth century, while the main body of the 
church is of the sixteenth century. A lower projection on 
the west, with an aisle on the north-west, ore of “the 
seventeenth century. A doorway to the latter is interesting 
as an isolated example of the renaissance of early seven- 
teenth century which is abounding in the neighbourhood, 
similar detail being found at Winton, Prestonpans, George 
Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh, and Baberton House. 
` After viewing the manse gardens and thanking Mr. Coullie, 
the party walked to Fountainhall House, where they were 
received by Mr. and Miss Robertson. Mr. Hippolvte J. 
Blanc, R.S.A., acted as cicerone, and explained that the 


house was a very fine example of the residential mansion of 


the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, with a later 
addition of the seventeenth century. It was the residence 
of Lord Fountainhall, celebrated senator in the Courts of 
Justice and member of the Scottish Parliament in the seven- 
teenth century. А large hall added to the house in 1638 
is that in which, it is believed, a Barons Court for the dis- 


trict was held. The original jougs still exist, attached to | 


the wall. Mr. Blanc exhibited a number of plans of the 
house which he had drawn, and inside the house the party 
learned many interesting facts connected with the construc- 
tion of the roof, etc. Miss Robertson entertained the 
visitors to tea, and Mr. Blanc returned thanks on behalf of 
the association. 


MEMBERS of the Yorkshire Archwological Society and the 
Thoresby Society visited Sheffield, Bradfield, and Eccles- 
field on the 18th inst. Sheffield Parish Church was first 
. inspected, and its early history was described by Mr. E. W. 
Crossby, the honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Society. 
Mr. Sydney D. Kitson read a Paper also describing the 
architectural history of the buildings, and explained the prin- 
cipal features, while Mr. J. W. Clay detailed the heraldry 
on the Shrewsbury monuments, and gave an account of the 
genealogy of the Talbot family, which was intimately asso- 
ciated with the church. An hour's driving took the party to 
the little village of Bradfield, in the Loxley Valley, where 
after lunch the ancient parish church was visited. The 
church, which had its actual origin about the twelfth cen- 
tury, but which was almost entirely rebuilt in the 15th 
century, is a handsome building, and in excellent repair. 
Among its most interesting features are the buttressed walls, 
and the old watch-house at ‘the eastern extremity of the 
church. wall, which was built in order to prevent bodv- 
snatching. There are also relics of the earlier davs of the 
church's history, and these included a now somewhat 
dilapidated but interesting parish chest. Mr. Kitson re- 
counted the history of the structure in an interesting manner. 
Afterwards the party proceeded to the Bailey Hill, upon 
which stands a large mound and an agger, the origin of 
which, though somewhat doubtful, is supposed to date from 


the Stone Age. This theory is supported by the recent 


discovery of flints near the surface of the ground. Upon 


the history and theories regarding these formations a Paper 
composed by Mr. S. O. Addy was read by Mr. Crossley. 
On resuming their journey the party retraced their route to 
Ecclesfield. Here the parish churcH is of a type similar 
to the churches of Bradfield and Sheffield. The date of the 
first building of the church is rather hazy, but certain it is 
that thé sanctuary did exist soon after the Conquest. Since 
then it has been rebuilt in parts until all traces of the 
original ‘structure have been obliterated. Mr. Kitson's 


Paper on this church was again interesting, and Mr. Clay 


explained the heraldry which gives distinction to a window 
in the western end of the building. The ruins of the one- 
time Priory, which are inhabited by Mistress Bishop, were 
visited by the party, and the beautiful concave ceiling, the 


fine old work, and the deep-set mullioned windows called for 
attention and admiration. 


THE proceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Professional Fire Brigade Officers were continued at 
Birmingham on the 8th inst., when Mr. A. Pordage, fire- 
master of Edinburgh, read a Paper in which he dealt with 
the necessity of calling public attention to the tendency of 
increasing the height of new buildings of a presumably fire- 
proof construction. 


not receive on the part of communities that consideration 


He said the subject was one which did 


which its importance would seemingly justify, but it was 


one which seriously concerned the officials of the fire 
brigades in most large cities. 
tendency which existed for increased elevations of new 
buildings, and moré particularlv to the introduction during 
the past few years in this country of the steel frame build- 


He referred to the decided 


ings to which the mythical legend “fireproof” was specially 
dedicated. Не trusted the meeting would agree that the 
mushroom growth during recent vears rendered the time 
opportune for the association to issue a warning note to 
municipalities of the dangers to which cities were exposed 
where the construction of such buildings of abnormal heights 
was encouraged. - One important factor, which was almost 
entirely ignored by the building committees, was that no 
matter of what material the structure might consist its con- 
tents could not be of the same incombustible nature as the 
building material. Ав applied to hotels and habitations, 
lofty structures were a distinct source of danger to life, as it 
was quite impossible for anv brigade to bring up life saving 
appliances to deal effectively with a large number of people 
on the top or upper floors. 


THE annual council meeting of the North Eastern Centre of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held at Middles- 
brough on Saturday. The members of the council were re- 
ceived in the Мауог’$ Parlour by the Mayor (Colonel Т 
Gibson Poole, V.D.) and afterwards proceeded down the 
river on board the Tees Port Sanitary Yacht Osprey. The 
council meeting was held on board the yacht. In the 
evening, at the invitation of the Mayor, the members of the 
council dined together at the Grand Hotel, Middlesbrough, 
Colonel T. G. Poole presiding. Mr. Geo. H. Anderson, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector of Middlesbrough and chairman 
of the Central Executive Council of the Sanitary Inspectors' 
Association, said the attention of the association had recentlv 
been mainly directed to the Towns Planning Bill which 
had been introduced by Mr. John Burns. They were 
looking forward to the Bill being passed, for it dealt with 
the building of a town and improving the conditions of the 
people. By this Bill they would be able to deal with various 
areas without going to Court. They would have to prepare 
a scheme and submit it to the Local Government Board, 
and if the scheme was approved they would not be at the’ 
mercy of an unsympathetic magistrate. 


THE Streets and Buildings Bill promoted by the Liverpool 
Corporation came before the Police and Sanitary Regulation 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 24th inst. One 
part of the Bill dealt with the widening of existing streets, 
and in this connection the corporation asked for the exten- 
sion of certain precedents which had already been laid down 
by the committee. Another part dealt with the question of 
town planning in relation to areas still undeveloped, and the 
promoters asked the committee, in view of the special cir- 
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cumstances of Liverpool, to set a new precedent both in 
principle and in detail. 


THE Model Cottage Exhibition, organised by the National 
Housing Reform Association, was opened on Wednesday at 
Walker, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, by the Lord Mayor, Coun- 
cillor W. J. Sanderson. Не said that the cottages, from 
the smallest to the largest, were ideal, and he was not 
surprised to learn that there had been a rush to get posses- 
sion. Having seen the substantial character of the build- 
ings, he was amazed at the small cost. That a house of 
three rooms and scullery could be built for 4195 came to 
him as a great surprise and pleasure, and the fact that others 
of six and seven rooms had only cost from 4235 to £350 
convinced him that no man working for a fair wage need 
any longer stay in the slums or in the densely populated 
parts of the city, but with the train service might reside in 
a healthy suburb, where his wife and. children would enjoy 
the blessings of fresh air, and where he himself after a hard 
day's work might enjov his leisure hours in a healthy salu- 
brious atmosphere. 


Mr. JOHN COLLINGRIDGE writes us:— At the request of the 
committee recently formed to place the Cowper and Newton 
Museum at Olney, Bucks, upon a substantial foundation, 1 
have pleasure in asking you to lend vour aid in making the 
matter widely known. The house in which the poet Cowper 
lived for some nineteen years, and in which my father was 
born, was presented to the town of Olney by the latter in the 
year 1900. The letter of the Bishop of Durham, the chair- 
man of our committee, very clearly emphasises the needs of 
the museum. The front of this charming old house has 
already been restored, but the committee desire to devote 
the whole of the building to the use of the public as a 
museum, and for this a little over £2,0c0 is required. Mr. 
Thomas Wright is the secretary, Olney, Bucks.” 


IN the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Alden asked the. 


First Commissioner of Works if he could state whether it 
was intended to erect additional Courts on the open space to 
the west of the Law Courts, facing St. Clement Danes 
Church, Strand; whether he was aware that the destruction 
of this open space would mean a loss to Central London; 
and, if so, whether he would consider the possibility of 
finding some other site near by which would meet the needs 
of the case. Mr. Harcourt said: “The answer to the first 
paragraph is in the affirmative. I regret that I am unable 
to adopt the suggestion of my hon. friend that another site 
should be found near bv. When the Law Courts were 
originally designed it was always contemplated that any 
extension of them would be erected on this ground, and I 
see no reason to depart from that decision. I may remind 
my hon. friend that the matter was fully discussed when the 
Estimates were before the House in April last, and that 
the Committee concurred without a division in the decision 
of the Government." 


IN the House of Lords on Tuesday, Major Anstruther-Gray 
raised a question as to whether the Prime Minister had 
received a memorial from the Society of Antiquaries of 
London asking for the appointment of à Roval Commission 
on Historical Monuments in England, similar to those 
granted for Scotland and Wales; and whether he could now 
give any hope of a favourable reply. Mr. Asquith, in reply, 
said he had Teceived several communications in the sense 
of the one referred to; and there seemed to be an equally 
strong case for appointing Commissions in regard to England 
and Wales as in regard to Scotland. 

Mr. A. Moray WILLIAMS writes to the * Times” from Bedales 
School, Petersfield, Hants:—“ The excavation of the 
Romano-British villa at the Stroud, near Petersfield, Hants, 
is nearing completion. 'The house is a large one of the 
courtvard type, with buildings on three sides of the court, 
and an enclosing wall and gateway on the fourth. The 
north wing (uncovered last year) consists of living rooms 
flanked by a wide corridor, which was at one time paved 
with a patterned mosaic. Most of these rooms had plain 
red tesselated pavements; two were heated by means of 
hvpocausts. 'The west wing is composed of an elaborate 
group of 12 bath chambers, showing in good preservation 


the substructures, floors, and .hypocausts of the various 
baths, whose uses can thereby with some certainty be dis- 
tinguished. The drainage system can be traced in detail, 
and, in addition, a curious flue runs along two large 
Caldaria underneath the hypocaust. This is an ‘interesting 
point, the more so as a similar feature occurred in the 
Caldaria of the public baths at Silchester. Here, as there, 
this channel directly underlies the main flue passage, but if 
its object was only to provide warm air of a purer type than 
that sent up by the actual hypocaust, it is hard to under- 
stand its connection with an undoubted waste drain in an 
adjoining bath, and it is full of a clay deposit. The east 
wing of the house appears to have been devoted to out- 
houses or sheds, but there are indications, which have not 
vet been traced, of an annexe here. The gateway on the 
south side points across the valley to Butser Hill, where a 
Roman road may still be traced. The whole house covers a 
rectangular area measuring about 250ft. by 15oft. In plan 
it very much resembles the Brading Villa in the Isle of 
Wight, and its elaborate system of baths would point to its 
having been as pretentious a residence. On the other hand, 
this liberal accommodation is hardly in keeping with the 
unpretentious character of the main living rooms. Each 
wing is being completely uncovered, and until September 
the public can thus have the opportunity of seeing the entire 
ground plan of another remarkable Romano-British country 
house of the late third century A.D." 


Mr. W. H. Тмвот, hon. sec. of the Strand Park Preserva- 
tion Committee, writing from 146, Fleet Street, E.C., draws 
attention {о the fact that the open space to the west of the 
Law Courts, facing St. Clement Danes Church, is in danger 
of being built over for the extension of the Courts. He 
shows that a large sum (the late Mr. W. H. Smith contri- 
buting about £1,500) was spent in laying out the spot, and 
says that "the well-grown trees and refreshing green sward 
now form a veritable thing of beauty." His suggestion is 
that the best site for the proposed extension is the range of 
buildings lying on the west side of the threatened gardens. 
The gardens would thus form the centre of the Court 
buildings. 


г 


Mr. JESSE CoLLINGS, M.P., writes:—“ No doubt the ques- 
tion of housing is a very important one as affecting rural 
depopulation. Г do not think, however, it is sufficient of 
itself to stav the migration of the labouring class. There 
must be the restoration on a large scale of peasant proprie- 
tors if the root of the matter is to be dealt with. In the 
village of Catshill, Worcestershire, there is a tolony of 
thirty-two families of peasant proprietors. All the colonists 
who require them have very convenient cottage-farmhouses, 
which, together with the land, form most charming home- 
steads. То that extent the housing question is solved, but 
there is room on the uncultivated land of England for hun- 
dreds of colomes of the same character, which would be 
employed in supplying some of the many millions’ worth of 
the smaller articles of food which we now import from 
abroad, produced by the peasant proprietor of other coun- 
tries. The Catshill colony was founded under the Act of 
1892, and has been an unqualified success during the past 
fifteen vears. One drawback to the extension is the fact 
that the men have to put 20 per cent. purchase money down 
before they take the land, and this the labourers, as a rule, 
cannot do. І have a Bill before Parliament to dispense 
with this initial payment, and allow the whole of the purchase 
money to be repaid by annual instalments. If this were 
done the extension of peasant proprietary in this country 
would be proceeded with on sound, economical lines, and 
not onlv the housing, but the question of unemployment 
would be to a large extent solved." 


} 


PARISHIONERS of the old church of St. Botolph Without, in 
Aldersgate Street, formerly Britaine Street (so called because 
the Dukes of Britaine once lodged there), should feel proud, 
says the “Telegraph.” At Sotheby's, last week, a cartulary 
nearly soo vears old, dealing with a brotherhood founded in 
the old church in 1377, appeared in a mass of manuscripts 
from the Phillipps library, and from a nervous opening of 
G10 ultimately reached £235, at which sum Mr. Quaritch 
beat Mr. Gray. 
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THE question of electricity, which has formed a bone of con- 
tention in Dunfermline Town Council for about three years, 
and has been the subject of many debates, was finally dis- 
posed of at last week's meeting. It was moved by Bailie 
Husband that, in accordance with the advice of Professor 
Sir Alexander Kennedy, Edinburgh, the council enter into an 
agreement with the Fife Electric Power Company for taking 
over the Provisional Order acquired by the corporation, with 
the option of reacquiring on the expiry of thirty years. 
Bailie Husband’s motion was carried by 8 votes to 6. 


ж 
COMPETITIONS. 


LOCAL architect has been fortunate enough to win the 
competition for a new church to be erected at 
Gorseinon. There were no less than sixteen designs 

sent in; and for the best plan—ın the committee's judgment— 
forty-two shillings was to be awarded. Though the building 
is to be plain, it is to have a tower, and is to seat 600. 
We wonder if the committee have protected themselves from 
giving something for nothing by making the forty-two 
shillings merge in the successful architect's commission? 
The winner 3$ an F.S.L, so he should be able to keep the 
job well in haud. 


THE joint committee of the Carnarvonshire and. Anglesey 
County Councils have selected Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
V-P.R.1.B.A., of 13, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., to 
prepare the plans of the new Bangor Normal College Hostel, 
for 200 students, proposed to be erected at a cost of 
£25,000. It is well to note that the origmal conditions of 
this competition were very unsatisfactory, but that they were 
soon amended on the suggestion of the Institute. 


COMPETITIVE designs are invited for the extension of the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary. Premiums of £200, £150, and 
£100 are promised. The competition is open to all Bristol 
architects, and to not more than twelve other elected archi- 
tects. Mr. E. T. Hall, vice-president R.I. B. Á., is to act 
as assessor. We regret that the premiums are not devoted 
entirely to the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th designs, and the author 
of the first-placed design be rewarded by the work alone 
(especially if the premium is to merge in the commission’). 


DupLEv Co-operative Society have selected the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wm. F. Edwards, of 1, Newhall Street, Bir- 
mingham, for their new model bakery. 
— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


DESIGN IN l'iNAL COMPETITION. 
J. A. T. Houston AND R. W. Horn, A.R.I.B.A. 


Architects. 
Our readers will be glad to have a record of one of the 
designs submitted in the ‘second and final competition. 
We take the following from the report accompanying the 
design :— 

The elevations have been designed in the English style 
of Italian Renaissance of a very pure type, as the authors 
consider that this style would be the most appropriate for a 
building of such magnitude, and one which will attain to 
the character of a national monument. They would draw 
attention to the structures in London which have been kept 
in view in the design, namelv:—St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Somerset House. They have, however, thought it desirable 
to revert more to the Roman model and scale, as a building 
of such extent. and erected on such a commanding site, 
would require to be of a very striking character. The 
authors very fully realise that scale allied with refinement of 
detail are the salient features of the design, and thev would 
point to the fact that the building is as large in scale as 
St. George s Hall, Liverpool, St. Paul's Cathedral and the 
British Museum, London. 

It will be seen from the elevations and plans that the main 
idea of the design is the treatment of the facades as colonades 


spaced at an interval of three diameters, and that the order 
embraces four storeys in its height. The intervals between 
the columns in the second and third floors are intended to be 
filled in with. metal screens of an ornamental but restrained 
nature, so that the monumental scale of the building will be 
maintained, while giving the maximum amount of light. 
The panes of glass have been arranged to be of exactly the 
same size irrespective of the dimensions of the window 
openings, so as to ensure a complete unity of motif and 
design throughout the entire structure. Attentidn is also 
drawn to the treatment of the members' terrace, which has 
been arranged as a vaulted arcade with pierced eyes in the 
domical vaults which the authors consider will give, in 
conjunction with the two large domes, a particularly fine and 
imposing aspect to the structure from the river Thames, and 
which they think will be unique. 

A grand entrance and staircase for use of members only 15 
provided at the centre of the Belvedere Road front, and a 
secondary entrance and stair (to first floor only) for use of 
members and heads of departments at the centre of the 
Westminster Bridge Road front. The staircase and cor- 
ridors are so planned that the public and officials may have 
perfect communication between any two portions of the 
building without touching any part of the main or council 
floor and grand staircase, or passing through any apart- 
ment. The grand staircase, the approaches to the council 
chamber, and the council chamber have been designed with 
the greatest care so as to ensure economy and grandeur. 
It is proposed to finish the staircase in marble, trimmed 
with bronze mountings and electric standards, and decorated 
with a ceiling painting of a symbolical subject. 


* 
NOTES FROM BOSTON. U.S.A. 
Bv R. BROWN. 


June 12, 1908. 

WHEN Rudyard Kipling wrote “Captain Courageous,” he 
staved for a little while in Gloucester, Massachusetts, а 
fishing seaport town some forty miles north-east of Boston. 
An arm of the land runs southward, called Cape Ann, form- 
ing the fine harbour which shelters the fishermen and the 
fishing fleet in stormy weather, On the wharves and landings 
the harvest of the sea is spread out to dry. The place is 
redolent of salt cod fish. Across the harbour, from Glou- 
cester proper, is Fast Gloucester, and here, in summer 
time, come many visitors from all parts of the States. With 
the painters, especially, the place is a favourite rendezvous 
and sketching ground. Some of them have houses and 
studios here, built of wood. There are numerous hotels 
and boarding places; the largest of them, “The Colonial 
Arms," was destroyed by fire in the winter-time. 


On the seaward side of Cape Ann, on the rocks near the 
shore, a large house is being built for Mrs. Fasscett, the wife 
of a New York senator. Mr. E.'J. Lewis, junr., of Boston, is 
the architect. The house is a framed building, finished 
with rough-cast plaster on outside. There are many gables 
breaking into the main roof, which is covered with grey-green 
slates. The gable rafters are wide, with finials at the apex. 
All the exposed woodwork is of hard pine, stained a brown 
colour, Many of the windows are casements, with small 
panes; others have plain leaded glass. The sashes are all 
painted an apple-green colour. The chimneys are also 
rough-cast on the brick, and have dull red chimney роб, 
an unusual thing in this district. In design this house 15 
quite a departure from the orthodox Colonial style as 
hitherto rendered here. Тһе increased use of plaster on 
the exterior gives many of the houses a modern English 
character. | 


THE June meeting of the Boston Society of Architects this 
vear took the form of an excursion bv train to Marblehead, 
an old town on the coast, where many fine old Colonial 
buildings were seen, also a new post office, by Messrs. 
Peters and Rice, of Boston. The company (about 45 in 
number) then embarked in three motor-boats, and sailed 
along the coast to Beverly Farms, where there are many 
fine summer residences close to the shore. Here a landing 
was made, first at the new house of Mr. Aver (of Ayers' 
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sarsaparilla fame), which was designed by Messrs. Parker 
and Thomas, of Boston. The building is of brick, coated 
with rough-cast plaster on the outside, and the roofs are 
covered with bright red pantiles. The main cornice is of | 
wood. ‘Phe interior is very fine т proportion, detail and 
colour. The party then visited the residence of Mr. Н. С. 
Frick (the ironmaster), and under the guidance of Mr. 
Couch, from the ofhce of Messrs. 
Boston, the architects were shown through the principal 
rooms. Мапу fine paintings, the work of old masters, such 
as Reynolds, Romney, Corot, Titian, ete., were seen, which, 
with the architecture and furnishing, added greatly to the 
pleasure of the visitors. Returning | to Marblehead Neck in 
the boats, the party Janded at the Eastern Yacht Club. 
where a fine dinner was served. А business meeting fol- 
lowed, Mr. В. $. Peabody, the president, in the chair. Mr. 
Randolph Coolidge spoke of the work we had seen that 
afternoon, and touc hed briefly upon the difficulties architects 
had in designing in such a variety of materials as are now 
used in building. The secretary was instructed to convey to 
Mr. Н. С. Frick and Mr. Aver. the thanks of the society 
for allowing them to see the rooms in their houses. | 


On the subject of new building materials. the “American 
Carpenter and Builder" says:—* We all look forward gladly 
to the time of better and more substantial building.” * The 
use of fireproof material means, unquestionably, an improve: 
ment in building construction. The building trades are now 
so Closely allied that improvement in one line means im- 
provement in all.” 


THE competitive drawings of the New York Post Office were 


exhibited in the rooms of the Architectural League, 215, 
West 57th Street, New York, from Monday, June т, until 
Saturday, June 13, daily from то a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 
Sunday, June 7 from 2 until 6 p.m. 


ж-——— 


COMPENSATION FOR DESIGNS. 


— 


N the Kings Bench Division, before Mr. Justice 

1 Channel, on Wednesday, Mr. Murray Carson, actor 
and dramatic author, was defendant т an action by 

Mr. William George Robert Sprague, architect. Plaimtitf 
claimed 252,000 for professional services, which included 
the procuring of a site for a theatre (now occupied. by the 
Aldwyeh Theatre), and the preparation. of plans for the 
proposed building. Defendant pleaded that the work was 
of a speculative chara ter, and denied there was a promise 
to pav unless a certain sum of money was raised.  Plaintifi 
stated that Mr. Carson, as far back as 1902. asked him to 
find a good site for a theatre. Не introduced defendant to 
the survevors of the Duke of Bedford's estate, and finalh 
defendant agreed to take the Aldwych site for £3,500 per 
annum. Witness prepared plans for a theatre, but the 
building Was not proceeded with. He would not have pro 


ceeded with the work had the defendant not told him he | 


could find £13,000 towards the cost of the theatre. In 
cross-esamination, witness. denied the suggestion that Mr. 


i 


1 
| 


i 


Little and Brown, of | 


NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 


N the Commons last Friday the House went inte Commit-. 
tee, Mr. Emmott taking the chair, to consider the Public 
Offices Sites (Extension) Bill, which had been re- 

committed. 

Sir Е. Banbury invited. an explanation. from the First 

Commissioner of Works of the addition to the first clause, 


-authorising the purchase and acquisition of certain lands, of 


‚ а sub-section providing that 


“nothing in this section shall 


apply to any land situate т the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 


Bol a o en i шынына. ыы ——————— — 


Seymour Hicks had bought the plans for the building of his, 


theatre. Defendant said plaintiff told him there was to be 
an hotel built in Aldwych, and that the site was also suitable 
for a theatre. Witness gave no instructions to find a ske. 
but he said he should like to have a theatre; and аз attrac 

tive scheme was prepared he could probably raise 2 
amongst his personal friends. Не, however, failed to rais 
the money, and he told the plaintiff so. Mr. Low: Did vou 
promise to pay 500 on account? The effect of what I sait 
was that if I got the толеу I would lot him have a cheque. 

but | made no promise to рау soo. Eventually it wai 
arranged. that there should be judgment for the раша! 
on terms agreed between the parties. His Lordship: T think 
that is very satisfactory. Tt is quite obvious plaintiff. is 
entitled to a substantial sum, and it is equally obvious, 
whatever his legal rights are. he ought to make an abatement 


to the defendant. 


Mr. Spencer Bower, K.C., and Mr. В. Alfbery appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. 1. Low, R.C., and Mr. Broxholm 
for the defendant. | | 


the rear of the National Gallery, 


passed by Parliament. 


Fields.” Had all the land needed for the site of the new. 
public offices at Westminster been acquired? He under- 
stood that buildings, as well as land, were to be acquired, 
and that among such buildings was that belonging to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, which had been erected within 
the last ten years at a cost of 4 30,000 or £40,000. To pull 
down that building seemed an extraordinary and unnecessary: 
proceeding. It was superior to many buildings which had 
been used as public offices hitherto, and to adapt it to such‘ 
use seemed an easy task. 

Мг. L. Harcourt said that the sub-section in question pro- 
vided for the erection of a new recruiting station in Scotland 
Yard and making a new thoroughfare through that district. 
It was intended to remove the present recruiting-station from 
in order to secure that build- 
ing against danger from fire. The whole of the land in 
Scotland Yard had been for many vears m possession of the 
Commissioners of. Woods and. Forests, so that no compulsory 
powers were needed for its acquisition, while the monev for 
building the reeruiting-station was taken m votes already 
The whole of the land in Westmin- 
ster for the new public offices would be acquired under the 
Bill, and no further measure would be necessary. X very 
large part of it had already. been obtained. It was essential 
that the Institution of Civil Engineers should. һе removed 
in order to carry out the pledge of the late Government that 
the whole scheme of the late Mr. Brydon should be com- 
pleted down to St. James's Park. Не agreed as to the 
beauty of the facade, and only regretted that at the time of 
its erection there had not been sufficient foresight to. warn 
the Civil Engineers not to spend too much money оп the 


‘building, as the land might be required for publie purposes. 


Sir Г. Banbury said that it was а new line for the Govern- 
ment to plead continuity of poliev, and asked the noble lord 
the member for the Chorley Division of Lancashire, as re- 
prese nting the late Government, to whom the pledge had been 
given that this building should be destroyed. The abilities 
on the national purse made if necessary that they. should 
begin to economise in some direction, and the direction he 
recommended was that of appearance. 

Мг. Bowles. agreed “that this was a very large matter de- 
serving the consideration of the House. If they were not very 

careful the vast public buildings springing up in W estminster 
would surround and overshadow the House of Parhament. 
At great expense and in the most wasteful fashion the First 
Commissioner was building enormous marble palaces for 
numerous junior clerks. He objected to the jumor clerk 
being ensconced in marble palaces. His opinion was that 
the larger, more beautiful, and more expensive the building 
for public offices the less work was done. The House ought 
to pause before giving the right hon. gentleman the great 
powers contained in the Bill. What was the overwhelming 
necessitv for these vast new palaces ? | 

The Chairman: Order, order. The hon. member appears 
to be treating this as the second reading stage. T must 
remind him we are now in the Committee stage. | 

Mr. Bowles asked the First Commissioner whether anv 
estimate of the cost had been formed. and what it was, and 
how the large financial operations involved were to be car- 
ried out. | 

Mr. T.. Harcourt said he had explained the whole matter 
on the second reading. The purchase of the land and build- 
ines on the site had been provided for by the late Govern- 
ment. The estimate of the cost of the building to be eree ted 
an the site was, in round figures, £600,000, which was pro- 
vided out of the realised surplus of last vear in the Finance 


Act. ^ 
On the suggestiorrof Lord Balcarres, Sir E. Banbury asreed 
not to divide the Committee against the clause. He, how- 


ever, asked а question with regard to a public house at the 
corner of Prince’s Street, Prince's Street was to be pulled 
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down, but the public-house was to be left, and he wanted 
to know why. Ап hon. friend suggested that the Govern- 
ment wanted to get it more cheaply under the new Act. 

Mr. L. Harcourt said he was afraid he had not.the same 
knowledge of the facilities for travellers in that neighbour- 
hood as the hon. baronet. The reason why this house was 
not to be pulled down or interfered with was that they 
neither possessed nor were taking any powers to acquire land 
on the west side of Prince's Street. They were building on 
the east side. 

Sir F. Banbury: May I point out that this public-house 
adjoins the Office of Works? 

Mr. L. Harcourt: No; I know my neighbours. 

Clause 1 was then agreed to. 

On Clause 3, Sir F. Banburv said that the Government 
were given power to stop up rights of way and public 
thoroughfares. He asked whether this course was absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. L. Harcourt said that they proposed to make a new 
access to Prince’s Mews, which would be more convenient 
to everybody. As to Old Scotland Yard, there was at pre- 
sent only a nominal right of way around the police building, 
and they proposed in exchange to provide a new, wide 
thoroughfare through the yard to the Embankment. Dela- 
hay Street would be completely covered by the new building 
and would disappear. In return for that stoppage, they 
would widen Charles Street the whole way down to the park 
and widen Great George Street the rest of the way from the 
Surveyors’ Institute to the park. The clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 8, Sir F. Banbury asked what site was going 
‘to be provided for the Institution of Civil Engineers; what 
was the area of the site; what it was going to cost; and 
what altogether would be the cost of acquiring the building 
and site. : У 

Mr. Harcourt said the site was to be on the south side of 
Great George Street, at the corner of Prince’s Street. The 
Civil Engineers would receive 440,000, but the hon. baronet 
was mistaken in thinking that they had made a bad bargain. 
It was true the new site was larger than the old, but the 
Civil Engineers paid the Government exactlv the same price 
per.foot for the new site as thev received for that which thev 
surrendered. The clause was agreed to, and, the remaining 
clauses having passed, the House resumed, and the Bill was 
then reported, without amendments, and read a third time. 


-------Ж------ 
ТНЕ ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. a 


N Monday the Royal Gold Medal of the R.I.B.A. was 

( presented to M. Honoré Daumet, Member of the 
| Institut de France, Commartder of the Legion of 
Honour (Hon. Corr. M.). Mr. Hare's address was as 
follows:—Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The 
occasion on which the Royal Gold Medal given annually by 
His Most Gracious Majesty the King to some distinguished 
architect or man of science or letters with architectural 
instincts is justly considered the most important of those on 
which we meet together, and the absence of our esteemed 
and distinguished President on urgent business across the 
Atlantic is, І am sure, a matter of regret to himself equally 
with us; and we must all wish him a speedy and safe return. 
The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal lacks something 
of its dignity and importance when it is performed by a less 
person than the President himself. 
The Medal is given, as you know, in recognition of distin- 
guished services to the art of architecture, either in its 
practical exercise or in the production of works tending 
to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or 
the various branches of science connected therewith ; and 
as art, and particularly the art of architecture, is the 
common possession of all nations and countries, and is 
indeed a language in which all peoples may converse, and 
in which each may learn much from the others, it is our 
custom, in selecting the name of the recipient to be sub- 
mitted to His Majesty, to ignore, on stated occasions, the 
narrow bounds of our own countrv and to nominate one of 
our brethren of foreign nationalitv who has devoted his 
life and energies to the art which we love. In doing so I 
think we may say we honour ourselves as well as the 
recipient, and demonstrate that we are actuated by no 
narrow or insular prejudice, but are prepared to extend 


a whole-hearted appreciation to the labours of those who 
perhaps do not in all things see eye to eye with us. 

We English architects have, however, drawn much of 
our inspiration from foreign countries—more, perhaps, than 
we sometimes care to acknowledge—and if during our long 
history we have developed definite national characteristics 
in our architecture, we must not altogether. ignore the original 
sources from which much of our architecture is derived. 

At the present moment, when the happy and permanent 
rapprochement with our nearest neighbour has culminated 
in the Franco-British Exhibition, when we welcome as our 
guests here in London probably a far greater number of our 
French friends than have been amongst us at one time 
before, it might naturally be assumed tbat in suggesting 
to His Majesty the name of a French architect as recipient 
of the Royal Gold Medal we were actuated mainly by the 
popular impulse of the moment to do honour to the great 
nation whom we are happy to regard as our best friends. 
This is, however, a mere coincidence, gratifying enough in 
itself certainly, but in no way the true explanation of our 
selection. The real facts are that, having decided that this 
year the name of a foreign architect should be put forward, 
it was impossible for us to overlook the paramount claims of 
M. Honoré Daumet, whom we are pleased to see with us 
to-night, and to whom we extend the most cordial and 
hearty welcome. | 

In honouring M. Daumet we wish to express our sincere 
appreciation of his great works as an architect, and through 
him also our admiration for contemporary French architec- 
ture. I have said that we owe much of our own inspiration 
to foreign countries, and to no country do we owe more than 
to France. Perhaps few of, us realise how much this is so, 
and as instances taken at random I may mention the City of 
London School, Scotland Yard, and the original portion of 
the School Board offices, none of which we should have in 


their present form were it not for French influence. А 


moment's thought will suggest manv other familiar cases in 
point. | 

Architecture in France has probably pursued a more 
regular and less turbulent course than it has with us in 
England. She has known no “ battle of the styles," and по 
revival, Gothic or otherwise; but, although the even tenor 
of its way has been marked by less strenuous feelings than 
with us, it is, and always has been, a living and progressive 
art, understood and appreciated by its public to a much 
greater extent than here; and it is in this intelligent and 
cultivated public appreciation that so much of their strength 
lies. ‘The French, also, more than any other nation, have 
fully realised the intimate connection between the arts of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and in no country are 
these so happily united and so mutually sympathetic. Of 
the vitality of French art in the present generation no proof 
is necessary, but I may be pardoned for instancing the 
magnificent Gare d'Orléans, Ginain's Ecole de Médecine, 
M. Nénot's Sorbonne, the beautiful little Chapel Expiatoire 
in the Rue Jean Goujon, and M. Daumet's own work at the 
Palais de Justice. 

But I must now introduce M. Daumet to you more par- 
ticularly, and give a short resume of his career. : 

M. Pierre Jéróme Honoré Daumet was born in Paris in 
1826, and was a pupil of MM. Blouet and Gilbert. In 
1855 he was awarded the Grand Prix de Rome, the greatest 
prize to which a French architect can aspire, and success in 
which practically assures his future career. In 1885 he was 
elected a Membre de l'Académie des Beaux-Arts and of the 
Institut de France. He is also attaché of the Commission 
des Monuments Historiques, Honorarv Architect-in-Chief of 
the Department of the Seine, Honorary Inspector-General of 
the Conseil d'Architecture de la Ville de Paris, Official 
Architect of the Cour d'Appel and to the Chateau St. 
Germain, Past President of the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes Frangais, Past Vice-President of the Société des 
Artistes Francais, Commander of the Légion d'Honneur. 
He has also been awarded many medals and other distinc- 
tions too numerous to mention. | 

Amongst his many architectural works may be noted the 
following: The Palais des  Facultés at Grenoble; the 
Chapelle Ecce Homo at Jerusalem ; Chapelle et Pensionnat 
des Dames de Sion, Paris; the great restoration of the 
Chateau de Chantilly for the Duc d’Aumale; works at the 
Cháteau St. Germain; the Palais de Justice, Paris; the 
rebuilding of the Palais de Justice, Grenoble ; and the build: 
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ings of the Etats-Pontificaux at the Exposition Universelle 
of 1867. 

With many of these works all of us are not personally 
familiar, as they are in the provinces or foreign countries, 
but we all know and admire the Palais de Justice, Paris, 
as a great and lasting monument, sufficient in itself to 
establish M. Daumet as a great architect and artist. His 
work at Chantilly is also universally esteemed as the very 
highest expression of our art. 

To the educational side of architecture his services have 
been no less distinguished and remarkable. No fewer than 
nine of his pupils have been awarded the Grand Prix de 
Rome, and completed their studies at the Villa Medicis, the 
first one іп 1872 and the last so recently as 1906—a most 
remarkable and, I should think, unique record. One of 
these, M. Girault, was the architect of the Petit Palais in the 
Champs-Elvsée, a building with which we are all familiar 
and regard with the greatest admiration. M. Daumet’s 
latest book on the Chateau of St. Germain is now in our 
library. I тау add that he was selected by the unanimous 
vote of all the nations represented to be President of the 
Permanent International Congress Committee. 

In concluding I may be permitted to remind M. Daumet 
that, in becoming one of the select number of those of all 
nations who wear the Roval Gold Medal, be is not by any 
means the first of his countrymen to receive the honour. 
Amongst his predecessors are Viollet-le-Duc, Charles 
Garnier, César Daly, and Auguste Choisy, all men of world- 
wide reputation, and whose work and influence live to-day 
and will continue in the future, though, alas! the three 
first. named are no longer with us. We are confident that 
M. Daumet is in every way worthy to take his place beside 
these great compatriots of his, and that his work will equally 
endure and exercise a lasting influence on generations vet to 


come. 


M. Daumet's reply was as follows:—“ Vous m'avez fait 
l'insigne honneur de me désigner à la bienveillance de ва 
Majesté le Roi de la Grande Bretagne comme titulaire en 
1908, de la Médaille Instituée sous les auspices de Son 
Auguste mére la Reine Victoria. Je dois Je dire; je suis 
trés touché du témoignage d'estime que me donnent mes 
confréres anglais. Je le considere comme s’adressant à l'un 
des dovens des Architectes français non par lage, car ce de 
doyen réside à Chartres au pied de sa belle Cathédrale, il 
est dans sa centième année. (Quant à moi c'est en 1839 et 
assez petit de taille que l'on me mettait le cravon á la main, 
il y a бо ans; c'est seulement en 1861 que je mettais fin à 
mes études ; elles avaient duré 22 années et s’achevaient à la 
Villa Médicis à Rome. J étais anxieux sur mon avenir, 
c'était l'inconnu ; lorsqu'une chance heureuse me fit attacher 
à la Mission de Macédoine que dirigeait mon ami, M. Léon 
Henzey, que je rejoignis plus tard en 1885 à l'Académie des 
Beaux Arts. Les résultats de cette mission ont été publiés 
sous les auspices du Gouvernement impérial d'alors, pub- 
lication, dont j'ai fait hommage à l'Institut Roval lorsque 
vous m'avez nommé l'un de vos correspondants. Avant cette 
époque déjà lointaine d'importants traxaux m'avaient 
été confies en 1867. Je devenais Architecte Ordinaire du 
Palais de Justice de Paris avec M. Duc, qui fut un de vos 
Lauréats. En 1875 Mgr. le Duc d'Aumale me chargeait 
de reconstruire le Chateau de Chantilly devenu par une 
libéralité retentissante, “le Musée Condé. J’achéve la 
restauration du Chateau de Saint-Germain. Mon professorat 
а duré зо ans. Parmi mes nombreux éléves neuf ont été 
ou sont pensionnaires de l'Académie de France à Rome. 
Vous connaissiez me vie de labeur, messieurs et cher con- 
fréres, mais comment ne pas remémorer mon passé lorsque 
vous m'attribuez la haute distinction d'une fin de carrière, 
et quelle joie pour moi de vous dire tous mes sentiments de 
reconnaissance. 

“И y a quelques jours j exprimais à M. le Marquis de 
Vogué ma satisfaction d'étre appelé prés de vous pour re- 
cevoir le тете honneur qui lui a été conferé par votre In- 
stitut, П y a bien des années. Lorsqu'il était Ambassadeur à 
Constantinople, ses recherches érudites sur l'Art dans la 
Syrie Centrale justifiaient votre choix, et suis heureux, comme 
mon éminent Confrère de l'Académie des Inscriptions, par- 
ticiper à la haute considération qui s'attache à vos elus, et 
comme M. Makim mon ancién éléve et M. Choisy le savant 
professeur à l'Ecole Polvtechnique si connu pour ses belles 
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publications sur la Construction des Anciens. Si je deviens 
plus étroitement des vótres je de dois à Mr. Phené Spiers, 
avec lequel de longue date je suis en communauté d'idées et 
de sympathies. C'est un ami avec lequel je partage l'admi- 
ration de l'art antique; la passion d'enseigner et aussi 
d'amasser des souvenirs de vovages. 
sont portés, des dessins, des croquis grossissant nos cartons. 
Certaines aquarelles de lui sont devenues documentaires et 
d'une vérité poignante pour les Francais. Si elles sont 
d'un artiste aimant notre pays, elles rappellent nos malheurs 
publics en représentant en 1871 des ruines alors presque 
fumantes, le Cháteau des Tuileries, de l'un de nos plus 
célébres Architecte de Philibert Delorme, chateau dont il ne 
reste que des fragments épars. 

" Quels temps glorieux pour l'art francais lorsque vivaient 
tant d'illustres maitres—Jean Bullant, les Chambiges, Pierre 
Lescot et plus tard Androuet Ducerceau, ce dernier si bien 
représenté à la bibliothèque ‘du British Museum par ses 
dessins originaux ‘ Les plus excellents batiments de France ' 
publiés par ordre de Marie de Médicis protectrice des Arts. 

“Je ne m'égare pas, mes chers confréres, en vous entre- 
tenant des grands Architects. Vos Rois les ont encouragés 
aussi à toutes les époques de votre histoire. Quelles œuvres 
que vos églises: Cantorbérv, Le Temple, Saint-Paul, Somer- 
set House et tant d'autres édifices dont beaucoup d'entre les 
congressistes connaissaient ]a beauté, plus convaincus encore 
lorsque convoqués au УПе. Congrés International. Vous 
nous faisiez mieux apprécler vos villes d'université uniques 
dans le monde, Oxford, Cambridge; vos Cháteaux Rovaux, 
votre sanctuaire historique de Westminster, votre Parlement. 
Nous étions sous le charme avec tant de confrérés venus de 
tous les points du Globe, heureux d'étre si confraternelle- 
ment accueillis, avic une courtoisie, une prévenance done le 
souvenir ne s'effacera pas. Permettez-moi d'exprimer per- 
sonnellement mes sentiments d'estime pour le président 
d'alors de votre Institut, l'honorable M. Belcher. Је 
partageais ses devoirs en 1906, nous recherchions des solu- 
tions pour assurer nos intéréts prefessionnels et pour l'honneur 
de notre Art. Ce sont là des travaux pacifiques, mais ils 
ont une valeur pour nous, mes chers confrères. Еп rap- 
prochant les Architectes des diverses nations, en resserrant 
les liens qui les unissent aux autres artistes vous protégerez 
les droits due tous. 

“(Quelle grandiose séance que celle d'ouverture officielle du 
Vile. Congrés d'Architectes dans la magnifique salle de 
Guild-Hall, ou des Princes de la Maison Royale d'Angle- 
terre présidaient la réunion; quelles acclamations respec- 
tueuses, et quelle brillante réception à Mansion House ou le 
Lord Maire et Lady Мауогёѕѕ recevaient vos confréres et 
leurs familles. Quelle meilleure démonstration de l'im- 
portance qu'occupe l'Architecture dans le monde civilisé 
que ces congrés retentissants. 

“Souhaitons que ces solennelles sanctions acquises à nos 
congrés internationaux à Madrid se développent gráce à 
l'exemple si largement donné à Londres par l'initiative de 
I Institut Royal par les fêtes offertes à vous confrères 
étangers. Je profit de ma présence parmi vous, mes chers 
confréres, pour vous dire que ces fétes feront époque. 
C'était enchanteur. Quelles impressions ont été empor- 
tées de ce banquet de Cécil Hótel, de ces chants si graves 
glorifiant votre souverain, exaltant votre patriotisme. Rien 
ne pourra dépasser la cordiale entente des Architectes dont 
vous avez réalisé l'idéal. 

" Je suis heureux de l'affirmer au milieu de mes confréres, 
en les remerciant de tout cœur, de l'honneur qu'ils m'ont fait 
aujourd’hui; il me restera cher.” 


x 

On Wednesday, Mr. John Dibble Grace, A.R.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., was presented with the gold medal of the 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators in recognition 
of his services in the art of decoration, and as a mark of 
appreciation of his work as president of the institute since 
its formation in 1899. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, in the 
presence of a large company assembled in Paper-Stavners! 
Hall, handed the medal to Mr. Grace. He remarked that 
it had been said that the son of an artist was never an artist. 
An arm of the land run southward, called Cape Ann, form- 
He was disposed to agree with this. There were, however, 
exceptions to the rule, and Mr. Grace was one of them, as 
he was fifth in direct descent of those of his family who had 
been engaged in the art of decoration. 


, Partout ou nos pas se . 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE CONFERENCE. 


N Saturday the Royal Sanitary Institute held a pro- 
vincial sessional meeting at St. Mary's Hall, Coven- 
try, for discussion of “Some Aspects of the Housing 

Problem and Town Planning." The Mayor (Alderman Lee) 
took the chair at the commencement of the proceedings, 
which were attended by many representatives of municipalities 
in the Midland Counties and others, including Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood (chairman of the council of the institute), Mr. 
Durrie Mulford (secretary to the conference), and Dr. Hugh 
Snell (medical officer of Coventry). 

Dr. Snell read a Paper on “ Housing," and began by men- 
tioning that he had recently re-read the report from the 
Poor Law Commissioners on an enquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the labouring classes, the copy in the Health 
Department being marked “John Cadbury, 8th mo., 1842.” 
How the book got to Coventry he did not know; probably 
it was borrowed. (A laugh.) The housing problem still 
remained with us. There were those who appeared to think 
the problem would be best overcome by the municipality 
undertaking the building of houses. Others thought the 
owners of unfit houses should be compelled to make them 
fit or to demolish them. Mr. Nettlefold had pointed out the 
difficulties that existed in arriving at the real cost of housing 
and re-housing schemes ; in order to show an apparent profit 
it was quite common for a portion of the cost of the land 
to be debited to some other account. He had collected the 
figures relating to 10,805 houses that had been dealt with 
under Part I. of the Housing Act. The cost was shown as 
54,202,655, and 54,030 persons were re-housed—/.c., at an 
average cost of £77 155. per person. Dr. Snell thought it 
would have to be admitted that local authorities would be 
able to do little more than build sample houses. It was 
sometimes supposed that the local authority by building 
houses would be able to regulate rents, but this they would 
never be able to do. ‘The value of a house, as of any other 
commodity, always had been and always would be the price 
it would fetch, which was determined by the relation of 
supply to demand. A municipality desiring to attack the 
housing problem should do so at the bottom, by attempting 
to provide the smaller and cheaper type of house containing 
two to four rooms; such houses were not provided by private 
enterprise, and might be expected to.be occupied by the 
present slum dwellers, who might be supposed to be able 
to pay 5s. or 6s. per week in rental. "This, however, had not 
been the line adopted bv most municipal house-builders, and 
he knew of no more convincing proof of the failure of muni- 
cipal house-building to deal with the crux of the question— 
the provision of houses for the poorer classes—than that 
wonderful collection of facts and figures given by Alderman 
‘Thompson, of Richmond, in his “ Housing Handbook Up to 
Date." The houses erected by the London County Council 
were largely let at 85. to 12s., and went up to 14s. 6d. per 


week. At Richmond six houses had been erected at 4s. 6d., 
and 126 others varving f com 5s. 6d. to 7s gd. per week. He 
submitted this was no solution to the housing problem. The 


only town in England with which he was acquainted. which 
had done anvthing really material towards the solution of 
this excessively difficult problem by means of house-building 
was Liverpool. Тһе Act of 1890 had been à practical 
failure berause of the delays and uncertainties involved т 
апу procedure under ft. The Bill now before Parliament 
was probably not the last Housing Bill which would be 
necessary: but it was likely to produce enormously , good 
results. If the Bill passed in its present form the question 
of dealing with unfit property would lie entirely with the 
ratepavers. | 

Mr. J. E. Swindlelsurst, M.Inst. C. E., said during the last 
few vears Coventry Бад been experiencing a wave of great 
commercial prosperity, due largely to the development of the 
motor-car industry, as well also as to the introduction of other 
industries of a large and important character. The usual 
result followed, and, owing to the great influx of workers 
from other places, the provision of additional housing accom- 
modation had been very pressing. The population in 1901 
was 69,877. To-day it was estimated at 91,000 persons, а 
total increase of 304 per cent. in seven vears, and this rapid 
increase had led ta much land being laid out for streets and 
building sites. During the last ten vears 44 estates had been, 
or were now in process of being, laid out within the city. 


of nearlv r2 miles. 


ment of the town in its truest interests. 
supervise and direct persons laying out new estates, and to 


part of the town and its business centres. 
have a repetition of the old state of things in the districts we 
are now developing, it is imperative that we should legislate 
on sufficiently. bold and broad lines not only to serve the 


ments. 
of town-planning." 2; 


These estates comprised in the aggregate an area of over 
319 acres, with 119 new streets, having a total length of 
about 154 miles. But by far the major portion of this ex- 


tension had really taken place within the last four years— 


since 1904. During this latter period the proportion of the. 
above total had comprised 3o estates, having an aggregate 
area of 296 acres, with ог new streets, having a total length 
On many of the areas 30 houses to the 
acre had been erected, in some cases ds many as 35 or 36. 
Needless to say there was very little of the “garden city” 


element where this happened, and, unfortunately, it was by 


no means an uncommon practice. Dealing with the pro- 
visions of Mr. J. Burns's Bill and the delays there were likely 
to be in carrying: out. schemes, Mr. Swindlehurst submitted 
the question whether it would not be desirable to make it 
imperative upon all towns to lay down such a town-planning 
scheme in broad outline, so far, at least, as related to the 
main lines of communication, and the ear-marking of open 
spaces for parks, playgrounds, etc., and the reservation of 
probable sites for other future public purposes. “This,” he 


said, “is what Coventry requires, and what, I believe, most 


progressive provincial towns really require. We want the 
power to project main lines of roads and arterial communi 
cation, to ensure that these shall be of such a width and so 
placed as will serve for the probable ultimate future develop- 
We want power to 


second their efforts in the right direction, and so secure a 


compliance with our broad general scheme of development. 


We have recently had experience in this city of a loop-line 


railway, for which an Act was obtained notwithstanding the 


strong and active opposition of the Corporation, which has 


materially interfered with estates in progress of developmerit 
and with the amenities of the locality. 


] have known a case 
where the removal of a railway station from one side of a 
town to the other has changed the whole aspect of a large 
If we are not to 


immediate present, but provide also for ultimate require- 
This, in my judgment, constitutes the very essence 


The discussion on the Papers was opened by Dr. Robert- 
son, who stated that he had taken considerable interest im 


town-planning, and thought Birmingham had done а good 
deal in bringing the subject prominently forward. Asking 


what made a slum, he expressed the belief that jt was pos- 
sible to have very unwholesome conditions existing even 
where the houses were comparatively modern—conditions due 


to crowding numbers of people together in ugly surroundings. 


Pleasant surroundings were necessary to keep men and women 
in good, sound health. He did not think housing conditions 
abroad were anything approaching our own in goodness. 
Germany was, in fact, in favour of the type of building 
prevailing in this country. Hence, if it were possible to 
make our large towns more pleasant than they were, English 
conditions would probable surpass anything in the world. 
Не could not help thinking that one good result of town- 
planning would be to limit land speculation. Within the last 
five years land had been purchased on the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham at less than £200 per acre. The Corporation had 
been offered three times the amount thev gave for it, and if 
they sold the cottage owner would probably pay at the rate 
of £2,000: an acre for the land he bought, and that incre- 
ment was nearly all pure speculation. Acquirement of land 
by municipalities he regarded as an excellent investment. 
In Germany it had proved so, and towns had prospered by 
manufacturers being encouraged to set up trades in those 
places. The present Bill did not contemplate purchase, and 
was not going to be more than a first contribution to the 
solution of the problem. Dealing with a question as to the 


old parts of towns, he said in such a beautiful old tawn as 


Coventry he was not going to be such a vandal as to suggest 
that anv one of its old buildings should be pulled down. 
but, while that was so, it appeared to him that town planning 
might perfectly well he made for old parts of towns as well 
as new parts, sparing, of course, ancient buildings. 
Alderman Park (chairman of the Stratford. on- Avon. Sant 
tary Committee) said the difference in the cost of land and 


| houses and the price at which tenements could be let must 
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be borne by the ratepayers. "The economists seemed to lose 
sight of the fact that the question was one of supply and 
demand. | 

` Councillor Gardner (chairman of the Coventry General 
Works Committee) regarded Mr. Burns's Bill as defective 
jn that (1) it was optional, (2) it applied only to land likely 
to be used, and (3) the Local Government Board had to be 
satisfied with a scheme before it could be put in operation. 
The terms of purchase should, he thought, be considerably 
modified. 

Dr. Snell and Mr. Swindlehurst replied on the discussion, 
the latter stating that he thought the Coventry houses might 
ға be let as low as 3s. 8d. per week. Ä 
E The company then adjourned for luncheon. ` Afterwards 
the visitors were conducted over objects of interest in the 
city, and the Mayor provided brakes to take the partv to 
Stoneleigh Park and Kenilworth, and at the latter place 
supplied tea.—" Birmingham Post.” 


—* 
SILCHESTER EXCAVATION. 


HE Executive Committee of the Silchester Excavation 
Fund, in their report of the works carried on during 
the year 1907, state that the excavations extended 

over the six months from May 17 to November 27, under 
the constant supervision and direction of Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son. 
In pursuance of the plan outlined in last year's report, the 
committee's investigations were begun in the grass field 
which occupies a considerable area near the middle of the 
Roman site. A small section in the north-east corner of this 
field was examined in 1903, and apparently formed part of 
an insula extending westwards, but the remaining portion 
could not be excavated until last year. The northern 
margin of the ¿msula is on the opposite side of the modern 
road across the site, and when explored in 19ot showed the 
foundations of the gateway to some important building. 
Search was made for this in 1907, but only some insignificant 
traces of it could be found, the rest having been completely 
destroyed and the site party overlaid bv other buildings. 
These seem to have been connected with a row of shops 
along the western margin of the insula, and consisted of 
several rooms or courts, with which was associated a long 
brick drain of unusual construction. The ground south of 
these buildings was probably the garden of the original man- 
sion. ln it were found three wood-lined wells and a few 
rubbish pits. The remaining south-western corner of the 
grass field, and the ground west and south of it, contained 
an insula which has yielded remains of several interesting 
buildings. In the grass field a small house was uncovered, 
showing signs of alteration, and having several of its walls 
built upon piles. Near it were a large wood-lined tank, the 
mosaic floor of a destroved isolated structure, and other 
interesting features. | 

The southern half of the insula contained a good deal of 
open or garden ground, but along its western margin was a 
large house of the courtyard type which appears to have 
grown from a simpler nucleus. In one part of the original 
house was a large composite hvpocaust, and another chamber 
was perhaps a lararium. Several interesting features were 
met with outside the house, including a mosaic floor of a 
destroved wooden building, and a number of wells and rub- 
bish pits. Immediately to the north of the courtvard house 
were uncovered the very perfect foundations of a square 
temple, probably of early date. ‘The platform of the podium 
still retained its floor of red mosaic, while the cella, although 
robbed of its floor, showed the base of the broad step or 
platform for the image of the deity in whose honour the 
temple was dedicated. On and about this were found some 
ol the shattered fragments of the image itself, which was 
about life-size and of stone. All that can at present be said 
about it is that the figure was bearded and wore apparently 
à long cloak, and had the legs protected by greaves orna- 
mented with lions’ heads. A large piece of one of the hands 
grasps what seems to be the lower end of a cornucopia. Іп 
addition, there have turned up considerable fragments of at 
least three inscriptions, finelv cut on thin slabs of Purbeck 
marble. One of them has about the beginning the word 
“ Marti,” which is suggestive of the dedication of the temple 
to Mars, of whose image the fragments found probably 


make a special appeal. | | 
treasurer of the Excavation Fund, Mr. Е. G. Hilton Price, 


secretary, Mr. 
Piccadilly. 


form part. Another of the inscriptions is perhaps even more 
important, since it contains the significant word “ Callevae," 
and so places beyond all doubt the identity of the Roman 
town at Silchester with the Calleva or Calleva Attrebatum 
of the 7th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of the Antonine Itineraries. 


The committee hopes that the forthcoming season will see 


the conclusicn of the exploration of the whole of the 100 
acres within the town wall. | 
done only one large insula, in the northern part of the site 
adjoining the farm-vard. There will then only remain the 
investigation of the cemeteries, the town ditch, and other 
matters outside the walls to complete the great work of the 
excavation of Calleva Attrebatum which has been con- 
tinuously in progress since 1890. 
these works may be begun during the present season. 


Of this there remains to be 


It is hoped that some of 


Towards the cost of these final operations, the committee 
Cheques may be sent to the hon. 


17, Collingham Gardens, S. Kensington; or to the hon. 
W. H. St. John Hope, Burlington House, 


ж 


BUILDING NEWS. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the directors of the Stephen Cot- 


і 


tage Hospital, Dufftown, intimation was made from J.ord 


Mountstephen of a gift of £3,000 for the further endowment 


of the hospital bearing his name, and also of £1,000 for 
the erection of an operating theatre and other necessary _ 


accommodation. 


THE Drapers’ Company have granted a sum, of £22,000 for 
the building and all accessories of an electrical laboratory 
which is to be presented by them to Oxford University. It 
will be suggested that the University should consent to the 
extension of the museum for twenty yards on the north side, 
should this. be found necessary, for the accommodation of 


the laboratory. 


IT is stated that a scheme is settled for the rebuilding of the 
Princess's Theatre. The auditorium and stage are to be 
enlarged, so that the house -will accommodate a 3,000 
audience. — Eight or ten adjoining houses have been secured 
for the extension of the site. The “Telegraph” says it is 
to be a two-tier theatre, in the style of Francis I., and 
will cost £55,000, while the seventy-five years’ lease is to 
cost £50,000. - 


THE present theatre in Oxford, opened twenty-two vears 
ago, 15 to be rebuilt on the cantilever principle, from the 
designs of Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, and the work of demoli- 
tion began last week. Тһе electric lighting will be installed 
by Baughan and Co., of Reading. The constructional iron 
work will be carried out by Messrs. Smith, Walker, and 
Co.; the hot water heating by Strode and Co., and the 
fibrous plaster and decorations by Е. de Jong and Co. 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just 
been laid :—Wellington Street Baptist schools and institute, 
Luton, to cost £5,000 (G. Baines and Son, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C., architects, and T. and E. Neville, Luton, 
buillers), facings in red brick, and dressings in Bath stone; 
chancel of St. Augustine's Church, Lillie Road, Fulham, . 
S.W., to cost £4,500 (J. E. and J. P. Cutts, Southampton 

Street, Strand, W.C., architects); Baptist Chapel in King 
Edward's Avenue, Chelmsford, to cost about £6,000 (W. 
Hayne, architect and A. E. Farr, builder—both of Frinton- 
on-Sea) ; Wesleyan Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Home and Church 
Hall, Edinburgh Road, Landport, to cost about £18,000 ; 
workhouse ahd infirmary, Clifden Road, Homerton, N.E., to 
cost £69,359; Wesleyan Church, etc., at Neston, Cheshire; 
and the King Edward Hospital at Windsor, expected to be 
ready for occupation in September (A. W. West, architect). 
In plan, this hospital consists of a central portion, in which 
are situated all the administrative departments, including 
the operating-theatre. А temporary children's ward is 
placed on the left of this block, which will later on be re- 
placed bv a separate wing for the children. Separated 
from but adjacent to the administration block, on the west, 
is the out-patients’ department, with a waiting-hall to accom- 
modate ioo patients, with the consulting-rooms and dis- 
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pensary opening from it on either side, also a small theatre 


for minor out-patient operations, and an X-ray room. A 


short passage leads to a building in which are two wards to, 


accommodate twenty patients in each, one over the other. 
A separate building contains the isolation block for infec- 
tious cases. The kitchen, sculleries, etc., are placed on the 
top floor of the administration building. The method of 
construction is stated to be a new one, so far as a general 
hospital is concerned, as it has been erected, says the 
^ Telegraph," on the same principle as the Benenden 
Sanatorium of the “National Association for the Establish- 
ment and Maintenance of Sanatoria for Workers suffering 
from Tuberculosis," built by the same architect—that is to 
say, ìt is of steel framing throughout, the intermediate spaces 
being filled in with Frazzi blocks rough-casted on the out- 
side, and plastered on the inside, the floors of the wards, 
kitchens, and operating-theatre being fireproof, 


Ж------ 
JOTTINGS. 


THE annual soiree at Burlington House. was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, with the usual large assemblage of guests. 


MR. W. E. MARTIN, architect and survevor, has now removed 
from Devonport Road, Shepherd's Bush, to 164, Castelnau, 
S.W. 


A COMPREHENSIVE trade combine of makers of bridge and 
structural iron and steel work is being arranged to embrace 
the leading firms in the United Kingdom. Close upon a 
score of firms are in the agreement, including four of the 
chief Scotch structural firms. 


THE South African memorial erected to the ofäcers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the Northumberland regi- 
ments, which was unveiled on Monday at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, was designed by Mr. T. Exre Macklin, of Newcastle, 
and is of stone, bearing at the base a figure in bronze 
representing Northumbria holding aloft a palm branch. At 
the summit is a bronze winged figure of Victory, holding a 

sword at rest in one hand and à laurel wreath in the other. 


As a result of the renovation of the ancient Congregational 
Church at Newmarket, Flintshire—which was given to the 
Dissenters in 1707 by Mr. John Wynne, of Coparllem—the 
interior fittings are to pass under the hammer. Among 
them is the quaint black oak pulpit, from which the 
Biblical commentator Matthew Henry, who was minister of 
the church early in the eighteenth century, preached his 
sermons. The pulpit has a canopied top, and is provided 
with lamp brackets at either side. 


r - 


SEVERAL important schemes in connection with the new Port 
of London Bill were foreshadowed the other dav bv Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith, the Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, who gave evidence before the Joint Committee which 
is considering the Bill at the House of Commons. Accord- 
ing to a statement prepared bv the Board of Trade, a sum 
of £4,700,000 is the estimated expenditure on new works. 
The most important item was a new dock. on the north side 
of the river, perhaps near the Albert Dock, which will cost 
£2,000,000. Works on the river including capital expendi- 
ture on dredging are estimated at £1,000,000, while dock 
extensions and improvements on the north side, including 
Tilbury, and dock extensions on the Surrev side, claim 
three-quarters of a million each, 
SPUR EUN 

^ Ат the annual тесіле of the United Kingdom Granite and 
Whinstone (Juarry Masters’ Association, Mr. Н. J. Grace, 
of Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Company, Leicester, 


WILLESDEN 


was appointed president of the association for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. John Faill, of Messrs. A. and J. Faill, Glas- 
gow, vice-president. One of the questions that received par- 
ticular attention was the use of foreign stone, in the shape 
of setts, kerb, and channel for street and road work. The 
association, which is representative of the quarry owners of 
the United Kingdom, strongly expressed the view that the 
home quarry owners have a distinct grievance in respect 
that a number of public bodies throughout the kingdom when 
inviting tenders for setts, kerb, and channel, specify that the 
material to be used shall be either Norwegian, Swedish, or 
other foreign stone. The hope was expressed that ‘the 
supetiority of the home stone would soon be recognised by 
all public bodies having the control of large public works. 
Reference was also made at the meeting to the large quantity 
of stone which would be required in the execution of the 
naval base at Rosyth, and the association agreed to use its 
utmost endeavour to secure that the stone to be used in the 
construction of the work be of British product. 


gen 
4 ` TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied.their special inlet ventilators to the new 
council schools, Tunstall. 


| UNDER the direction of Mr. F. T. Clayton, borough surveyor, 


Reigate, the “ Boyle” system of natural ventilation, embrac- 
ing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has been applied 
to the corporation stables, Reigate. 


Tue Standard Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., of Watford, 
Herts, inform us that their “ Burkone” patent fires will be on 
view at the forthcoming Cardiff Exhibition. This firm has 
recently received some large orders for their “ Burkone" fires. 


WE understand that the agreement for the sale of the assets 
of the British Uralite Co., Ltd., to a trustee, on behalf of a 
new company, has now been completed and approved by the 
Court. The new company is in course of registration, and 
will commence its business—it is expected—on July 1. 


À LARGE church clock is being made for Tenby, South Wales, 
which will strike the' hours, and have three dials. It will 
be fitted with all the latest improvements, and made generally 
to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The work is 
being done by Messrs. John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. 


A NEw clock, striking hours and quate? -chimes, generell; 
from the plans of the late Lord Grimthorpe, has been erected 
at the ancient parish church at Girton, Cambridge, by Messrs. 
Wm. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds and New- 
castle-on- Tyne, who are making one with chimes for Walls- 
end-on-Tvne, and fixing a new clock at Rillington parish 
church, York, with three large external dials. 


THE order for the new clock and bells for Lancaster town 
hall—after being thrown open to competition—has been 
placed with Messrs. Gillett and Johnston, the well-known 
clock-makers and bell-founders of Croydon. The clock will 


be constructed to show the time on four illuminated dials, _ 


ten feet in diameter, and to strike the hours on a bell 


"weighing three tons, and chime the ^ Westminster" or “Cam- 


bridge" quarters on four other bells. А special feature in 
connection with the bells is that they will be harmonically 
tuned according to the principles laid down by the late Canon 
Simpson, whereby all the overtones are brought into unison 
with the fundamental note, thus i increasing the resonance and 


purity of tone. | 
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The best Underlintag on the Market, 
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A wire-wove translucent glazing Ad 
an excellent SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS. 
non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible and 
stands extremes of heat and cold. 
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A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non. 
conductor, and cheap. An excellent 
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Carboline 
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CALMON ASBESTOS SLATE. 


CHEAPER THAN LATH AND PLASTER. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
The Lightest, Cheapest and Best AND WATERPROOF. 


Fire-resisting Building Materials for 
roofs, ceilings, partitions, and general 

AGENTS :— 
IRELAND. 


building purposes. 
LYTTLE & POLLOCK, 
20, Dunbar Street, Belfast. 
SOUTH WALES. 


W. Н. HERBERT € CO, 
15, Temple Street, Swansea, 


STRONG AND DURABLE 


High insulating qualities render 
equally effective prevention against 
heat and cold. Can be sawn and 
nailed like wood; easy to work, and 
specially suitable for 


LIGHT BUILDINGS. 


“Church” lined throughout with CALMON 
Asbestos Slate. к 


SALMON ASBESTOS AND RUBBER. WORKS, LTD, 
1 2 & 3, TRINITY PLACE, TOWER HILL, Е.С. 


FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


The Flooring which attracted so much attention at the Bullding Trades Exhibition, London, was 


THE CORRUGATED-BAR SYSTEM. 


(PATENTED) 


de 
THE SIMPLEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘NIMBLY, London.’ 
Telephone : Ro. 12168 CENTRAL. 


N | AP T 
HODKIN & JONES, Ltd., Havelock Bridge Works, Queen's Road, SHEFFIELU. 


London: 63, PINSBUR Y PAVEMENT, F.C. 
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WE BORE FOR ALSO SUPPLY 
WATER | en ues THE NECESSARY 
ron ||. "PUMPS, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, “>. HAND, WINDMILL, 
FARMS, ETC. а jp OR POWER. 


m 


Send your Enquiries. We will Advise. 


WILLIAM J. MATTHEWS & CO., 


Artesian Well Engineers, 
MOSTON LANE, MANCHESTER. 
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JOHN SO PE R, Manufacturer 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


ROLLER BLINDS in STRIPED or PRINTED HOLLAND from Бей. per 
square foot. SPRING ROLLER do. from 7d. per square 
foot. VENETIAN BLINDS (of thoroughly seasoned 


Pine) from 7d. per square foot. 
FESTOON BLINDS, in Cotton, 
from 18. 2d.; in Silk, from | SIDE BLINDS 
29. 3d. per square | from te. 2d. per square 
nior . foot. ITALIAN do. from 1s. Gd. per 
m square foot. FLORENTINE do, rom 18. 10d. 
) per square foot. SPANISH do ircm 2s. 4d. per 
square foot. 
SPECIALITIES IN INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS. 
PATTERNS, DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FRER. 
Patentee and Manufacturer of the LEVER-ACTION PULLEY FOR VENETIAN BLINDS. 
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THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING Co, Lro 


MINERAL LITHOFALT ASPHALTE, CHEAP AND DURABLE, for Footways, Platforms, Playgrounds, Stables, and all kinds of 
Horizontal Paving, laid as Mastic or in Blocks 9 in. by 44 in. with plain or grooved surface. 
MINERAL ROCK MASTIC ASPHALTE is specified by Н.М. Office of Works, The Admiralty, Home Office, and other Government Departments, for 
Roofing, Fieoring, Damp Courses, oto. 


Head OfHoom-2, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, Ш.С. 


9974586 
НОР 


TELEPHONE NOI 


P т 


-H & BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. ien DEEP ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SECTION SHEETS, BODAS & PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
Ен CHEQUERED & PLAIN PLATES & SHEETS. CASTINGS SES RON. SENS 


F SATA FM MP CPC TT HOISTS, GRAN ES, &c. 
FGWOOLLI SCROFT| 


Catalogues on application. 


K c SON LTD ае шша. А 
б HANLEY STAFF | OAR TER’S — 
{ MANUFACTU RERS Irwell Engineering Works, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 
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А TILES 
{ FAIENCE € TERRA-COTTA - MOSAIC 


INTERIOR € EXTERIOR DECORATIONS 


v 
үч GLAZED & FLOOR TILES 
% SANITARY GOODS 


Stencilled Wall Decorations 


host Clas 
PANELS, DADOES, HT LINES. FRIEZES, CEILINGS, &c., 


executed on Canvas, “ Fabrikona," Paper, or any other suitable materials. . 


CURTAINS and PORTIERES to match in Velvet, Tapestry, Silk, &c. 


ARCHITECTS’ & DECORATORS’ OWN IDEAS 


Designs adapted and carrie 


$ в е B ur = Y 3 a, Great Portland Street, W. Water-colour е -showing proposed ee EC sd photographs, 
p ТЕТЕ > 35 pee n JUN x plans or sketches, 
ee ڪڪ‎ LAURENCE S. PERUGINI, pusianun, 


77, Shaftesbury Road, Ravensoourt Park, London, W. 


г - 


| Specialist | 

T . [ROYAL NURSERIES, 

$ 

И: Engineerin 

HIR 8 8 Waltham Cross, Herts. 
Ti! ye Twelve miles from London ; South entrance four minutes’ walk from 
EO and Waltham Cross Station; West entrance three minutes! walk from 

p Theobald's Grove ; both Btations on the Great Eastern Railway. 

Architectural SPECIALITIES : 


ROSES іп all forms, from open ground and in pots. Bilver-gilt Cup 
(value 55 guineas) for tbe most meritorious exhibit at the great 
Temple Show, May, 1904; Five Gold Medals 1906 and 1907. 

FRUIT TREES for the Orchard, Garden, and Forcing House. Hogg 
Memorial and Silver-gilt Knightian Medals. 

HARDY TREES, for Street, Park, and General Planting. Silver 
Medal from the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

SHRUBS, Evergreen and Deciduous, for General Planting. 

HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS for Walls, Arches, Pergolas, Buildings, 
and other decorative purposes. 

RHODODENDRONS, CAMELLIAS, дно AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 
SEEDS, BULBS, and all Garden Sundries. 


Price Lists on application. Inspection invited. Upwards of 1,000 
Gold Medals, First Prizes, and other Awards at leading PANDION 
during the past 47 years. 


Work. 


Terms: 
. Strictly Moderate. 


neum Detail at Oxford University. 


A. E. WALSHAM, 


Technical Pbotograpber, 
45, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Telephone CENTRAL, 3800. 


Sole Postal Address : 


Wm. PAUL & SON, 


Waltham Cross, Herts. 


(Rose Growers by Appointment to His Majesty the King.) 
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THOMAS FALDO & CO., "Ltd, 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, М.С. Works: Жетик ити. 
‘CONTRACTORS ТО Н.М. GOVERNMENT AND ”% PATRONISED BY THE HONOURABLE BOARD 
VARIOUS PUBLIC BODIES. | | OF ORDNANCE. 


Telephone No. = en 1851. 69 Gerr 
Manufacturers of and Contractors for Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwhole, Brunswick, British, Special British: and Acid Resisting 
S P ЕТ 


— 


also REFINED TRINIDAD BITUMEN. 
The Best Material for PATHS, FLOORS, ROOFS, TANKS, RESERV OIRS, STABLES, COWSHEDS, COACHHOUSES, &e. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED ASPHALTE FOR PARQUET FLOORS. 


SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES FOR GREAT RRITAIN € NORTH AMERICA OF THE SEYSSEL MINE KNOWN AS T, ES MINES de BOURBONGES a LOVAGNY B“SSIN des SEYSSEL 
(HAUTE SAVOIE), FRANCE. . 
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E 3 TTSCENTRAL я HM.WAR OFFICE, 
| TELEGRA Е bw by. Fire Prevention > THE ADMIRALTY, AND 
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Agents: Messrs. lanper & Son, 3, Gill Street, Liverpuol. Messrs. oiuart’s Granoliihic Stone Co., Li d., 40, Dyf Street, Edinburgh; Ro Canal Fat Glasgow. ‘Messrs. 

D. Henderson & Sons, 55, Waring Street, Belfast. Messrs. T. P. Williams & Co., Metropole Buildings, Cardiff. Messrs. F. W. Rogers & Co., Bangor Wharf, Cum 

berland Road, Bristol. Mr. Charles Keyworth, Britannia Buildings! Town Hall Leeds. Messrs. Crosier, LM & Со, а, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on -Tyne. 
Mr. W. P. Inchley, 21, Waterloo Street, Giasgow. 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and CE Centenary Exhibition, 1888, 


ЖЕ. MORET, 


Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Poreign Patent Washable Gilt, and Black and Gold and Gm Wood. 
DECORATIVE ROOM. AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


im O.G. Half round Angle and other sections. 
Also PICTURE FRAME MOULDINGS. Shippers supplied. Largest stock of Mouldings in the ‚Kingdom. Send for Pattern Book, 209 pages. 


Post Free for twelve penny stamps. 


IMPORTER OF CLASS. CLASS LISTS MONTHLY FRÉE ON APPLICATION, 


17 а 18, Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, W.O. 
WAREHOUSES : 11, 12, & 15, NEAL'S ЗАВ is the rear). 
КЕНШІ ііі In ADDRESS: ““RABBITRY, LONDON.” | TELEPHONE : No. 6135 CENTRAL. 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., | 
(ЕЕЕ VALE Potteries, HANLEY. 


™ “CENTAUR” 
SYPHON W.C. BASIN. 


The Simplest and Cheapest Syphen made. | 
As easily fixed as an erdinary Wash-Down, 


— 


MERITS 


GOMPACTNESS. SIMPLICITY. EFFICIENCY. 
Made in ‘‘Vitrina” Ware. NON-ABSORBENT. 
LARGE WATER SURFACE. 
DEEP WATER SEAL. 
6 GUARANTEED TO STAND SMOKE TEST, 
б CENTAUR ” Syphon with Metal Socket and ABSOLUTELY SANITARY. 
bend forming 8. Trap. ‘Dotted line indicates Р. . RELIABILITY OF ACTION, with any 
Trap. Also made with Bottom outlet. ordinary 2 Gallon Cistern. 
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` SHOWROOMS: 120. SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL S SQ., LONDON, W.C. 
95, BATH ST., GLASGOW; 136, EDMUND ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
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| Cheaper than _“heaper than Foreign, 
TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAWING, TURNING 


= C JENNINGS & Со. 


S EARL'S MEAD JOINERY WORKS, 


ЩА 
We oan compete with 989, PENNYWELL ROAD, B R | S T 
Foreign Joinery. TFT . „ ( ) i 
Telephone :-288. Telegrams г —í ‘STAIRS, BRIS OL. ———— NN 
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Architects’ Details In any Jolnery carried cut_also Shop Fittings, Deal, Mahogany, Teak, eto. 
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Encaustic Flooring Tiles ! псев Fáience 


Glazed Tiles ` (eramic Mosaic 
Apply far New (olologve Designs E Lstimoles Free 


office Birkbeck.Chambers Ч/С. 


: LONDON Store Sr Pancras Goods yard MANCHESTER 49 Deansgate 
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/, PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. aco pner CRAM Î 

VINCIBLENY] ne 
| 4 | “SLIDING” 

| MANCHESTER. 

PLEASE ADDRESS || TELEPHONE: 


ALL COMMUNICATION 
A sano? | 4756 HOLBORN. 


ААА 


ORIGINATORS of the 
| Collapsible Gates in the year 1888. First quality material 
| and sound workmanship guaranteed. See the 


NEW IMPROVED FULL 
| LATTICE COLLAPSIBLE GATES 


vastly superior to the original system. 


Low prices. Quick delivery. 


6, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


596 snd 52% Bootle. 
Telegraphic Addresses: Do UN ЕЙ Telephone Nos. (8%, LondonWall,ZEBRA Code. 


JAMES WEBSTER € BRO., LTD., Timber Merchants and Saw Mill Proprietor 


165, DERBY ROAD, BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ‘and Gloucester House, Bishopsgate Street Without, London. 
Oak and Maple Flooring. <W> BRAND. Blocks and Boards. 


Blocks Manufactured to any Size and Design. Boards Tongued and Grooved, and Bored for cree: Nailing, Square-edged, 
Hollow-backee, and Rebated. Kiin dried, ready for immediate и 


Importers of NT descripticns of 2. Sawing and Planing Mills at above address. ‘Specifications cut to exact alse. 
el 
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Telegram ‘STANDARD, BUCKLEY.” "PHONE No. 1, BUCKLEY. 


The STANDARD BRICK & TERRA СОТТА Co 
CKLEY, near CHESTER. 


BU of. 


Leadless Glaze Bricks, Tiles and Faience Work. 
| Improved Salt-glazed Bricks. 


' The Celebrated Buckley Buff Bricks and Tiles. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. > SPECIAL MOULDED BRICKS то REINS. 
L andon Office and 1 Representative: HERBERT M. DAVY, 
: ‘Phones 16, LONDON WALL Broad St. House, NEW BROAD ST. 
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Acetylene 
15, 


ыыы, 


TELEGRAMS: « ACETYLENE, KEIGHLEY.” 
ен, — 


THE MANCHESTER 


Acetylene 


Gas. Aore Works, Clayton, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUR 
AND PRICE LIST, 


Telegrams: “ Acetylene, Manchester." 


L Architec- 


tural ORNAMENTAL WOOD MOULDINGS & CARVED PANELS. 
carving. | HAND CARVING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ATES : Saracenic Twisted Mouldings for Moorish Fitments, fo, 
WINDSOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
шш. GILBERT SEALE, 
Architectural Sculptor in Stone and Wood, 
tural odelier and Decorative Plasterer, 
iC Carving, 22, GEORGE STREET, CAMBERWELL ROAD, 
"S TELEPHONE 2353 Hop. LONDON, S.E. 
-  WHLASCELLES:C: 
И. ; | Limited, 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.c. 
jani Architec- TELEPHONE No. 1,365 LONDON WALL, 
Joinery, LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


CONSERVATORIES & GREENHOUSES. WOODEN BUILDINGS 
BANK, OFFICE, AND SHOP FITTINGS. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITs. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN P. WHITE, 


Architec- | THE PYCHTLE WORKS, BED FORD, 
tural MANUFACTURER OF 
dolnery. | HIGH CLASS JOINERY. GARDEN ENTRANCE GATES, 
WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES. OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, 
 _ —_—— A ОУ OA VARDEN DATE 
W. A. PETERS & SONS, 
CROSSFIELD, ROCHDALE, 
Architec- | Have made all the FITTINGS for the ARBITRATION 
ШИ, land APPEAL ROOMS, the BANK, and the CLEARING 
"| HOUSE for the LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE, which 
e was opened by the Prince of Wales a short time 
| ago, and will be pleased to receive enquiries for 
| any first-class JOINERS’ WORK, 
G. W. K 1 - Е Y, 
e Phone Вытхтох 546. HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
ura A E А AAA 
N Joinery $ Rustic Summer Houses, Bridges, Bungalows, 
Hortical- Pergolas, Pavilions, Billiard Rooms, Fencing 
tural Build- and Garden Furniture. | 
ings, Rustic Conservatories, Greenhouses, Vineries, | 


x Work, de, 


Winter Gardens, &c., &c., in Wood and Iron. 


Contractor to H.M. Government, L.C.C., Metropolitan Asylums Board, | 
and over 40 District and Borough Councils. 


€ OR д 0 
) 


—— 


“А.В.С. SYSTEM or | 
ACETYLENE LICHTING 


BAILEY & CLAPHAM, KEIGHLEY. 


———— 


ACETYLENE Cas Co, Lro., 


MANCHESTER. 


WOOD CARVING Co. Ltd. 


tural Terra 


Cotta, Facing Terra Cotta in Red, Buff and Blue. 
and Paying Moulded and Ornamental Brick Work. 
Bricks Red, Buff and Blue Facing Bricks. 
i Ruabon Blue Vitrified Goods. 
ме”, See Advertisement on page v. every week, 
JOHN JONES AND SONS, 
Art Metal NEW WAKEFIELD ST., MANCHESTER. = 
, Metal C ts, Steel Lightning 
Work. | Cond derent Met Gas, Electric, and Door Fittings, ete. 
Special Steel Hat and Coat Hooks for Sehools an Public 
| Buildings fitted on approved sanitary principles. 
‚Special Designs for all purpcses on application 
AAA Ригрсзев on applicatio: 
EVERED € CO., ıro. 
a ^w 27-35, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ork. 


Wallpapers, 


Asphalte. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS, 


[SUPPLEMENT] 


THE “BRITISH ARCHITECT” 


TRADES’ DIRECTORY. 


Joinery LOWER BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
Parquetry JOINERY WORK in all its Branches. 


etc. CABINET WORK in all its Branehes. 
PARQUETRY AND WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


Architec- T THE PUBLISHER OF 
tural H E „BRITI SH A RCHITECT 
eed Lithography and Photo-Lithography 
i THE BEST WORK GUARANTEED. 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Architec- 


DENNIS, ruason. 


ART METAL WORKERS 
AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 
(See Advt. Back Page Fortnightly.) 
74. Prize Medals or Diplomas. 


COTTERELL'S “C.B.” 


dt У EH PAPERS 


| Art give 


Satisfaction, 


ӘЖ 11, Clare Street, 
ШЫСЫ | Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 
and incorporating 
` CUTHBERTSON & Co., 
JE 13, King's Road, 
| Sloane Square, 
| LONDON, $. и, 


THB SEYSSELL AND. METALLIC 
| LAVA ASPHALTE CO. 
(MR. H. GLENN.) | 
OFFICE: 42, POULTRY, Е.О, 


The Best and Cheapest Materials for Damp Courses, Railway Arches, Ware- 
house Floors, Flat Roofs, Stables, Cow Sheds and Milk Rooms, Granaries, Tua 
Roo \ 


— ' ASPHALTE CONTRACTORS TO THE FORTH BRIDGE СО. — 


VILLA - - - 
? BRAMSTONE 


Sem aren 
Женд 


ten 


[ЗОРРЬЕМЕМТ 


| س 


p 


. Casements, 


4 STONE FIRMS] lo 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS, 


MONKS PARK, BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM, HARTHAM, FARLEIGH. 


Zluate 


and PRESERVING 


Bath Stone, 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
STONE.” * 


Casements. 


A СЕЛЕ 
THE LEADING WEST END 
LIND MANUFACTURERS. 


J. AVERY & CO., 81, СТ. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 


INSIDE & OUTSIDE BLINDS; BLI N DS 


ALSO 
Telephone, No. 6620 Gerra rd. 


| CASEMENT CURTAINS. 
| 


y? 


Blinds, 


Telegrams ‘ VEL/ ARIU М, 1 LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1814. Telephone: 515, KENSINGTON, 


A. HAYNES, 


|| 159, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
Blinds. ufactu 


WINDOW BLINDS nono 


Estimates _and Patterns post 


JAS. CARTLAND & SON, ltl. 


Admiralty and War Office Contractors. 
Manufacturers of every description of 
Cabinet Bullders’ I ETIN IM. and Naval Brassfoundry 


Casements 


Brass 
Foundry. 


HAM. 
Original patentee and Manufacturers of the Helen: Coll, and 
Climax Door Springs and Hi 


ges 
London Show Rooms - - 57, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


W. EX. Corrie. 


Marks Tey, near Colchester. 


BEST RED, WHITE and STOOK FAOINGS. 
MOULDED BRIOKS TO ANY DESIGN 
Machine-made SAND-FAOED BRIOKS FOR 
INTERNAL WORK. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Fireclay, Stourbridge. Telephone, “ No. 7 Brierley Hill.” 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STO GEI. 


Manufacturers of Fire Bricks, Tile Buff Faeing Bricks. G 
Boller Seating and Covering Brieks, Glazed Bricks ena Blue Brees 


Bricks. 


Columns, 
Bases, 
Lamp 


Bricks. 


Write e List A. 
Ly WHITE & BLUE 
FIRE CLAY GOODS. 


OF ALMOST ANY SIZE AND SHAPE. 
Goods are made of Clays, most Икеу to 


Construc- 
tional 
Engineers. 


Bricks: 


REGISTERET 
TRADE MARK. ОҒОУО satisfactory In work for which they 


“CIBSONIT.” are ordered. 


RED & 


WHITE SUFFOLK BRicks CKS ЕС 
В. A. ALLEN & SONS, Sudbury, Suffolk, |н 
Maran. да берунат mper C | ANN mer 


Bricks, Brimstone Pavior 
Delivery by Rail or W ater, "Prices on application 


THE LEVERSTOCK К & ACORN RED BRICK CO., LD. 


OFFICES AND W 


Acorn Brick Works, HEMEL HEMPST EAD. 


MaE OTS RED FACING BRICKS. 


ans BRICKS supplied from stoek or made to order. 
Ein ATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
RAIL KALWAT TATIONS: Boxmoor, L. & N.W. Te Bemel nel Hempatesd, Midland Dpeteto, Midland Ry. 


BURT & POTTS, | 


YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, T 
MAKERS OF 


Wrought Iron Casements of many diff 
qualities, suitable for all classes of work. 


Bricks 


Bricks, 


Enamel 
Paint. 


| Casements 


and 


THE  BRITISH ARCHITECT 


Casements. 


Pillars, | 


WMOR RIS хс 


INEXPENSIVE CASEMENTS 
EASILY CLEANED 5592, ае 


"RVSKIM MOUSE" “ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER Sy 
ОИ 
MACHINE-MADE WINDOWS, SASHES, LIC 


and Mil 


"Best Qualit 
Iron a Mild Steal WE 
ana io 


Mil: 


JOHN Ee 


Phonix Ironworks, 


BIRMINGHAM. >. 


(WN YND LANTERVLLZZS | 
aV ( 


еш ^5 SZ SON 5 WORKS Y МЫАҒААЗСБАМ ымы 


J WILLIAM И HATTON, | 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS | 


CASEMENTS ¢ SASH WINDOW 


LONDON ROAD, p, CARLISLE. | 
APPLEBY & Co., Ltd 


RENISHAW FOUNDRY, near CHESTER 
MAKERS OF | 

COLUMNS, BASES FOR POLES, CAS LAN 
PILLARS, TANKS, FLANCE PIPES, HEATIN 
. APPARATUS, etc., eto. 4 


wion Meath Ironwork: 
ie: NCHESTER. 


HEENAN & FROUDE, Ltd., 


м 
will be pleased to tender for any НЫ Work. "i 
atter how extensive or complica 


Their Solanttila Staff is at any time ready to consu 
BRIDCES, ROOFS, CIRDERS, STANCHIONS, TOWERS, TANKS, 
WELDED BOILERS FO FOR HEATING PURPOSES. 3 


М 
ELECTRIC 
AND 


A ТАМ 
J. R 


9. f LON 
ане! 
ENAMEL PAINT. 


For Indoor or Outdoor Work. 


cated. 
It with Architect 
E 


MEE 
Suitable for all Climates. 


COLOUR CARDS AND PARTICULARS FROM- 


THE JAPANOL ENAMEL CO. 
Oulford Works, Dalston, T 


m. ucl amen E не 


M Jone 26, 1908) 
Mas. 


A. SEARL 


RV 

Cus Fibrous DECORATORS, 

ige Plaster. Fibrous Plaster, Compo and Carton Pierre 
(Tel. 531 Western) Manufacturers, 

ТТТ SEAGRAVE ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 

Же THE CURFEW 

E, Resisting LONGSIGHT, MANCHESTER. | 

s Doors. | Contractors to Н.М. COVERNMENT. HICHEST AWARD FOR FIREDOORS. 
Estimates on receipt of particulars. 

' TEL. No. 270 RUSHOLME. 
“SHEP woop” 

M PATENT THIN BRICK PARTITIONS. 

Ц Firg- No Wood ər Iron Work Used. 


Finished thiekness when 


'5 | | Resisting 


N C Partitions, SHEPWOOD С0., 


20, BINFIELD ROAD, 
CLAPHAM, 8.W. 


_ OAKEYS GLASS PAPER. 


Emery Cloth and Paper, Glass Cloth, Flint Paper and Cloth, Black Lead. 
Putty Powder, Pumicestone, ete. 
Extra Strong Flint Sand Paper in rolis 50 yards long 
by 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 40, 42 and 48 inches wide. 


Wellingten Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, Lendon, S.E. 
ee adest on o A 


C. C. DUNKERLEY  Co.Lo. 


Store Street,’ Manchester, 


ROLLED STEEL JOISTS 


From 24in. by 7}in. to Sin. by 1jin.—Stock 
or Works. Every description of Manufac- 
tured Iron and Steel. Compound Girders and 
Stanchions rivetted up with despatch from 
stock materials. 
ILLUSTRATED SECTION BOOK ON APPLICATION 


One of the Largest Stocks in the Kingdom. 


NS 
Хм? 


FTO) Girders. 


AS 

Ш 
m 
Mi 


Tu 


RUFFORD & Co. Lr. 
Glazed Bricks, Bath & Fire Clay Goods. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


gum BRICK & TERRA GOTTA CO., 


Bricks, © BUCKLEY, 


CLAZED BRICKS, TERRA COTTA, TILES & FAIENCE WORK. 
HERBERT M. DAVY, See Displayed Advt. facing 
Broad St. House, LONDON, E.C. the Leader, FORTNIGHTLY. ) 


ABERDEEN GRANITE WORKS. 
ALEX. MACDONALD & CO, LTD., 
(Formerly Macdonald, Field & Ce.) 


Quarries and Works, Peterhead and Aberdeen, N.B.—Depot in London, 
378, Euston Road, where numerous examples of Arehitectural and Monumental 


Work may be seen. 
For Designs and information address Granite Works, Aberdeen or to 373, 
d all ofreular work done at syeclally low 


EUSTON ROAD, N.W. Columns an 
PA COL LR D RR 


Granite. 


prices by new patent process. 


—————— 


THE THAMES BANK IRON 00., 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
“с 


Hau, | PIPES, CONNECTIONS. RAbiRTORS“ Е 
| Apparatus. | ; 1 WATER. 
| and all SANITARY CASTINGS. 


IRON PIPES FOR GAS AND 

pea 

T. 4. Hon WATER LONDO T.N.—768 Hop. 

The QUORN BOILER 

A New Sectional Boiler 

oí the Independent Type, 

heating from 400 ft. to 
3,700 ft. of 4 in. pipe. 


Heating u лер Suiten Аы 
Apparatus, RATING INSTALLATIONS. 
if RADIATORS a Speciality. 
" MESSENGER & CO., LTD. 
аг — — Loughborough, Lelcestershire. 
| | THE FARNLEY IRON C0., LTD., LEEDS. ia VICTORIA ET Wy A 
^ Glazed Glazed Bricks. 
s" POS. London. 77, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Heating | HEATING AND VENTILATION. | 
б Depot—L & N. W. Ry., Broad Street, EC. ү, |STURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co., ма. | 
| 147, Queen Victoria Street, London. 
| Ask for NEW CATALOGUE. В, 39, Just issued. 
7 "d B u FOR | = 
| E. = DRYING, 
Fan WARMING, : 
Ж AMPLE. VENTILATING, 
паһат, бНайба | Heating ER T. DUST REMOVING, 
P | | амы INDUCED DRAFT 
был, Dates Green Lid.: TuS M № 
zi: St : hey 6 NA EA PLANTS, CONSULT 
22.3 NORFOLK S! m mM © Sutcliffe Ventilating | 
STRAND IONDONWC. Vus c MO i | and Drying Co., Ltd., | 
Bes i Es M nhe | 
| DENNIS HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 
Glazed J i — FOR — 
‚ Bricks, RUABON. ( E CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SOHOOLS, GREENHOUSES, 
| White Glazed and Coloured Enamelled Bricks, | PRIVATE RESIDENCES, &c., &o, 


IN ALL TINTS AND COLOURS. 
[See Advertisement page v. every week. 


Cherry Row, Skinner Lane, | 
LEEDS. 


_ [VINCENT ROBERT 


nn. 


(SUPPLEMENT. 


IV- 


E. с ыс шшш E mt 
JAMES CRISPIN 8 SONS, 


Heating HEATING AND VENTILATING ENCINEERS, 
Apparatus, HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 80. 
«cue; sure. NELSON STREET, BRISTOL. 


Nat. Tel. 458. 
(See FACING LEADER MONTHLY.) 


WERNER, PFLEIDERER & PERKINS 


(Successors to A. М. PERKINS & SON, Ltd.) 


THE "PULSIAL 


IMPORTANT NEW (Regd.) 


PATENT LOW PRESSURE HOT-WATER HEATING APPA- 
RATUS, with automatic forced eireulation, permitting 
Boiler to be placed at any level below xe 

and the eireulating pipes to be arranged at 


PLANS AND REPORTS PREPARED FREE. 


Westwoop Works, PETERBORO'. 


HICH PRESSURE т. MALL BORE 


HOT WATER 
ALSO LOW, PRESSURE AND STEAM. 


LEWIS HILL, rage нш, Lverroor. 


Telegrams: ** RADIATOR, LIVERPOOL.” Telephone No. 274 ROYAL, 


ane oe 


Tels. 


Heating 
Apparatus. 


Heating 
Apparatus 


« Brightside” Improved 
Patent Calorifier. 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. | 


HOT "WATER 
SUPPLY. 


USES LESS STEAM 
THAN ANY OTHER 
CALORIFIER, 


— . 


AUTOMATIG STEAM 
CONTROL. 


NO STEAM TRAPS 
REQUIRED. 


MADE VERTICAL 
OR 
HORIZONTAL. 


Heating 
Apparatus. 


“рәдпһо: #82], MEOIS ON 


Specifled for 
HOSPITALS & 
ASYLUMS, 


Storage and other 
kinds of Caloriflers 
made. 


BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY Р ENGINEERING ‚00. 


SHEFFIELD AND 


VERTIOAL, 


Galorifiers" == 


STEEL, CAST IRON 
(ROW'S PATENT.) AND COPPER. 


FOR HEATING 
BUILDINGS 


Bath Water. 


боріопе Supplies. / 


Heating 
Apparatus. 


Uultorm Temperatere. 


A ROYLES PATENT 
Ы» AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROL. 


Steam and Gas Kstties, Lavatery Heaters, Steam Traps, 
Roducing Valvos, Feed Water Heaters, eto. 


WATER SOFTENING and FILTERING 


ROYLES LIMITED 


IRLAM, near MANOHESTER. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 


(Sanitary). 


[JUNE 26, 1908 | 


APPLEBY & Co., Ltd. | 


Heating RENISHAW FOUNDRY, near CH STERFIELD, 


Apparatts. | H.W. BOILERS, PIPES, AND FITTINGS, 


TUBBING, CULLEYs 


C.1. TANKS, MTM. 
5, А ETC. 


FLANGE PIPES. | 


Conservatories 
Shop Fronts 
Verandahs. 

Balconies. 
Columns. 
Bridges. 
° Gates. 
Stairs. 
Railings. 
Pavilions. 
Fountains. 
Bandstands. 


SANITARY IRONWORK. 

PATENT CONCRETE MIXERS, 

Се оо! Pumps, Hose, Vans 
As Used at EXLEY, = Graverents ا‎ od Chatham, E ne o. 
AIR-TIGHT COVERS, Penstocks, Tide A 


GEORGE WALLER & SONS) 
165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC 


CADOGAN IRONWORK, 


STANLEY BRIDGE, OHELSEA, 8.W 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRCASES TO L.C.C. REQUIREMENTS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK, &. 
HIGHEST QUALITY LONDON-MADE CASTINGS. 


Iron- 
founders. 


Ironwork 


Iron 
Staircases. 


Laandry 
Machinery. 


1 


T. BRADFORD & CO., 224201200 


ELECTRIC LIPS 


A. SMITH & STEVENS 
BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


THE ЕТ &HoisT Со. 


LIFTS, GRANES, REVOLVING SHUTTERS 
FIRE-ESCAPE STAIRS. 


| Prince svneer DEPTFORD SE 


U C A S* AB.C. РАТЫП 


DINNER. & SERVICE. 
Used by 
OF EVERY 


г а. rd 
DESCRIPTION. 


Lifts. 


Lifts. 


Lifts, 


Now “Жын Pi 1, Cardiff, 
TANNER S HI, 


J, E. LUCAS & SON, wos; 


(Late Brockley:) 


HYDRAULIC & Five 


LIFT 


LEEDS. CRANES 
EDS. | — 


ROBERT MIDDLETON, 


Lifts. 
Sheepscar Foundry, 


J ‚ (SUPPLEMENT, } 
—' JUNE 2S M THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 


(шестеке. BELFDRVEN LIFTS PASSENGER " 


"pad JAMES СІВВО 
) Я > 
à Lifts, | SELPLANDING HOISTS ano FRICTION HOISTS T; NS 
Ы? CATALOGUE | Desi EY 
x WLINSONS трохи EEDS aint ا ا‎ 
"E. ۴ wi elal Work Мод hF Iron and ШЕ 
p EN urniture, g ^ 
ROSE | cel Caseroenl Electric Filfings, ШУ, 
ales Railing, Covered Ways Lifr Iv]. 
Lifts, ісі Electric Е Enclosure}, Grille, еі, elc, 
free. 


LIFTS, 


T JOHNS WOR SWOLVERHAM a 
А. W. PENROSE & Co. LTD., 109, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. x gun 


SWORTH tert Hatta boro ӨНІМІН ЕҮ, LTD. - 


Turni 

Marbles. ng and Polishin 
SEND FOR CATALOCUE 

OF HOISTS AND LIFTS. i F 


Lilts. 


| n Work at Foreign 
> ue | Sole Agents for the Pe-diseovered Cipollino Marbie 
м W. WADSWORTH & SONS, SCHOOL HILL BOLTON. TH minster Bridge Road. б 08 
| m EG II т c c uc d ed THE IRISH MARBLE CO. (RICHARD COLLES) 
| E U R E K A Estimates шашы. Pp p x See ot | 
> Free. Marbles | RIS H BLACK BLACK PU т оа. 
- |. Lifts High-class Electri (Coloured), A » KOs, RO. 
l a с and Hydraulic ewe AVI ARBLES 
= : O. ETOHELLS & Co., Ltd., ШЕГУ d Маге Work ovary Contractors, de Н E 
IM, 15, Oannei St., Manchester, " تہ‎ le M 
5 LIFTS „бос MARBLE AND MOSAIC WO 
an 


RK. 
MarbleWork | ROMAN MOSAIC, TERRAZZO AND MARBLE PAYEMENTS, 
LT S and CRANES, күш aat ті TESON 
ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC AND HAND POWER. Pavements, a & EB. 
E. W. SMITHETT, Clyde Works onen tm OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER. 
Parliament Street, SOUTHWARK, Ѕ Е. 1 Е Tel. No e 50., W.C 


805. e 
| Telephone: 3,869 Hop. 


e o M! 
DENNISON, КЕТТ & CO., MORAIG ОРАМІТЕ AND LS 
London, E.C. 2 g^ FLOOR. x S ¿MIL 
| and mosaic Е 
HAND, HYDRAULIC & ELECTRIC AGES T тз 
121A, Princess Streo 


71, Queen Victoria Street, 
в 
Telephone: BANK, 8,858 Telegrams: '* HOISTERS, LONDON.” Pavements, BU 


Lifts, 


Lifts, 


нан Formerly with late firm of CLARK, BUNNETT & CO., Ltd. (Vol. Liqn.). BE APT OED ESSE EE 
( атаана Lc LEE MEN інді кін a ықы ыыы аҚ АЗЫҚ балы ER А ЕЕН A ee 
Ў DAVID FISHER, 
Ды 


Modeller Telephone No. 1592 Central. 
' | Plasterer, Modeller, and Fibrous Plaster 


Caster. 
Conorete in all its Branches, 


— a.  — (GILMORE PARK, EDINBURGH. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS — ОРАЫ WALL TILING. ” 


WW. JD FURSE 4 Oo, | 
Trafflo Street, NOTTINGHAM. Opal Tiling. = 
MILL CHIMNEYS ERECTED AND REPAIRED, OHUROH SPIRES RESTORED. | 
Telegrams °“ TUBAE Nottin 


uches ; Beirat, Lincoln and Bristol. 250000010206 Ooventry House, South Place, E.O; 


А АЗЫ 


Lightning 
Conduetors, 


= 22191, YORK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Work. AST 
BLUE LIAS LIME Heal Office and Werke ı LANCASTER, 
LUMP and GROUND. The most UNIFORMLY HYDRAULIC and earefull T 
manufaetured Lias Lime in the Market. lek dispateh by Pall in any Ы Е HAV E LOC K 
quantities. Analysis and Testimonials on application to а 


„Н. PARRY & SONS, Limirep, | itus | DATENT PLASTER PARTITION (0., 


on Lindsey, LINC LNSHIRE. 
Telegraphic Address: '' Las, Kirten Lindsey." 


E ee А 68, Finsbury Pavement, London, Е.С. 
PURE LIME For PLASTER. 4. The ACTON CONCRETE ; PARTITION c0., 


“OLD BUXTON” LIME, known all over Great Britain, vernment 


Lime HAS NO EQUAL FOR PLASTER, | Partitions | Manumoturere or Patent Fire-resieting, Space-saving, 
À and c&n be supplied ONLY by (Concrete) SEND FOR CIBCULAR AND PARTICULARS, 
The Buxton Lime Firms Co., Ld., Buxton. JOINERY FIXED DIRECT, RO PLUCCING. GOOD KEY. 
Send for “ HINTS ON Дара Доб Hole tie, таьна ТОНН, LONDON, EO. on" 
ыы ш кокан ЕО. 
THE BRITISH ARCHITECT Photo terri edd 
Litho- Lit Y а 4` Photo: Lith raphy | 209 PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPAY 
moi. Lithography and Photo-Lithography | grany, ам И 
| THE BEST WORK GUARANTEED, 


33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. [ 33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, У.С 
ы... TI _—_u—_a _—_——_—  _Ñ_  _. — — 


(SUPPLEMENT. 


vi 
БАССР КК ЛКЕН 


PLANS 


Lithographed with Accuracy and Despatch 


MODERATE PRICES. —— 
A - 
nen THe PUBLISHER 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, 
88, King Street, Covent Garden, London: 


QUANTITIES. 


Plans, 


Lithographed with Accuracy and Deepatch. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
Apply: = 
THE PU 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, 
83, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Quantities 


THE IRON & MARBLE 00. 


Fon don erbs, Marble and Enamel 
|” Bain-water Goods, Baths, Lavatories, Cisterns, Tanks, 
| Cylinders, Builders Ironmongers, &e 


Ranges. 


33 to 37. VICTORIA STREET, BRISTOL. 


REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS. 


G. BRADY € 60. 


49, Pott St., Ancoats, Manchester 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS 


In Wood, Iron or Steel for Shop 
Fronts, Doorways, Motor Garages, 
School Partitions. 


SPRING 


Revolving 
Shutters. 


SUN BLINDS. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS 


BEST WORK AND MATERIALS—LOW PRICE. 
Largest Revolving Shutter Works in the South of London. 
Established over 37 years. 


“THE” т & HOIST 00, ч» seost, DEPTFORD 
MAJORS PATENT 


Revolving 
Shutters. 


ORNAMENTAL, IMPERISHABLE 


— 
Т” pM 


Angular, Double Reman, Treble Channeled Patterns, Finest Bridgwater Clay 


Н. J. & C. MAJOR, 


OLB MANUFACTURERS, BRIDGWATER. 
due E eg and ng Tiles at the International 
London, 188 the International Exhibition, 1886. 


DENNIS, 


Roofing RUABON. 


and 
Ridge Tiles, 


Red, Brown, or Brindled and Blue. 


Ornamental Ridge Tiles. Finials & Terminals (New Designs). 


JOHN STONES 


р (NOT LIMITED), 
ROSSIDE," ULVERSTON. 


NOTE THB ADDRESS, 


| School 
Partitions. 


IMPROVED 


School 
MEM 


Of every desoription. 


LUCAS PATENT 


Partitions. AS USED BY LCC, MIDDLESEX СС. Ac. 


| J. E. LUCAS & SON, 


аага HILL, NEW OROSS. (late Brockley.) 


ne ne 
|. —— =. 
— — س‎ —À—— 


r Ranges, Grates, Stoves, ;Chimney-Ploces, Hearth Суу, 
e , 


WIND AND STORM PROOF, ECONOMICAL. 


'noor covenmna. WRATHERPROOF ROOFING TILES 


Health Exhiditicn, 


Patent Machine-made and Pressed ROOFING TILES io 


See Advertisement Page v. every Week- 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


ЦЕГ & HOIST CO., Premier Ironwerks, Deptford, S.E 
MM es Premier Ironwerks, Veptrord, S.E 


Lum, Folding & Sliding Partitions 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 
_ THE быға сезе 


School 
Partitions. | EXPRESS SLIDING & FOLDING PARTITIONS, 


\ 


Shutters. - 


Slates. 


Slates. 


Stable 


Fittings. 


Stair 
Treads 


Stone. 


Stone. 


Stone, 
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a‏ لم 
HENRY WHITELEY,‏ 


RISHWORTH, near HALIFAX, 


PATERTEE AND SOLE MAKER OF THB 


ScnooLs, Ривмо BUILDINGS, &O. As used by H. M.WAR OFFICB, ёс. ёс. 
Highly recommended by Architects and Inspestors of Schools, de, 


J. DEAN, 


Revelving SHUTTER Manufacturer, 


Centracter to Н.М. Governmem 
ESTIMATES ME L. C.C., M.A.B., etc 


Cromwell Works, PUTNEY. 


Telephone: 254 PUTNEY, 


MAENOFFEREN BLUE SLATES. 


THE MAENOFFEREN SLATE QUARRY CO., Ltd., Makers 
of the FINEST QUALITY BLUE OLD VEIN 
ROOFING SLATES. 


QUARRY AT BLAENAU-FESTINIOG, N. WALES. 
Business Office: PORTMADOC, N. WALES, to which address all Enquiries 
Enquiries from Architects invited, and Samples sent free on application. 


J. W. GREAVES & SONS, LTD, 


PORTMADCC. | 
BEST OLD VEIN SLATES, | 


Sole producers of 


CREAVES’ DEEP VEIN SLATES. | 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at London 1851, Paris 1867, London 1882 | 
Established in 1830 by the late J. W. Greaves, and now | 
carried on by his sons. 
Managing Director, R. M. GREAVES. 
GREAVES’ SLATES have a world-wide a To be sure 
of a reliable article from a reliable firm, 
speify GREAVES' SLATES. 
Prado only supplied. 


UNSURPASSED | 
STABLE LARGE NEW SHOWROOM. | 
FITTINGS. 


| 
| 


DINNING & COOKE, 
HEATING ENGINEERS, | 
PERCY STREET IRONWOBES, | 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEW 
BISHOP'S WORN 


ы РЕА SAFETY Steps. 
с STAIR «^ 


BISHOP'S beri dM 


RED STONE. ANCASTER STONE, | 
WHITE STONE, | From a йү A баны, 
YELLOW STONE. 


From the Lindley Quar- 
ries, Mansfield гоа 
These ae Reduced 


mar u 
For new Priee List For prices and fur 
apply to Mr. Lindley, at Mansfield, = a Aneas 
Mr. Lindley. 7 Manafield. 


ALL STONE about 21s. per ton delivesed (0 Ionio 
STAM FORD & CASTERTON FREESTONE! QUARRIES 
tone is of a Bea Colour, Mas ie 
fixed a ita natural bed, с having stood The bide CE dee wes 
in building of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and i ipe | 
throughout the Midland Counties for the last 500 years is & 
vincing proof of its durability. 
Blocks any Portable size т Rough or Wreught to 


For Prices, ete., apply : J. WOO рю ADSL E TON. STAMFORD 


CRAIGLEITH STONE 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
ES. 


STAIRCAS 


VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


A large stock of all sizes up to 20 feet long kept on the 
London Wharves оғ тып Sots AGENTS :— 
J. & А. CREW: 
Cumberland market 


Telegrams: " CRAIGLEITH, LONDON.” 
i LONDON, H.W. —8— 


Telephone : 876, NORTH. 


а ЕСС ЕЕС‏ کے 


comi уе тст тсс ас ORC NS 
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[SOPPLEMEND. } 
ni е THE BRITISH ARCHITECT e 
| LEY FALL STO МЕ 
E “ing fr al cant of Bea ае dame randy for | BROSELEY ROOFING TILES 
, FIN E ICES S OF RE А 
э | ga, | „ROBIN HOOD STONE Tiles | BRINDLE, GROWS ом 
, » Sinks, sills, monumental and genera] building purposes, 22 MACHINERY, — 
i Dy B. WHITA KER SONS, Ld (Roofing). _ Also HAND-MADE, SAND-FACED TILES, 
т HORSFORTH, LE EDS. ? و‎ Plain and Ornamental Ridge Tiles, Terra Cotta Finials, &с, 
SE e ue те Lo Er = | Manufactured by 
Y WILLIAM H AMPSON & Co., Lro., | PRESTAGE & CO. BROSELEY, SALOP. 
| " Appleton Quarries, Shepley, Huddersfield. THE MADELEY WOOD COMP ANY 
ini ono, STEPS up t iWin wae m | MADELEY WOOD, IRONBRIDGE, SHROPSHIRE. 
ie Protea tis RM т Ды: опа, and LANDINGS up to 10 ft. | BROSE LEY 
d STAIROASES worked rendy for Sone EN MOOR ROOK, lt TILES 
UN station. Prices on application. И Branp:_| RON » BROSE LEY, | 
ү О aae Er OP SIE اا ا‎ Machine made by most Modern Valleys, Piniate and Ornamental Ridge 
өне Cr ow, a a al | Telegraphic Address :-IRON, MADELEY. SALOP. 
Un e KURANTA | 
73 
"| am RED FREESTONE. HARTSHILL" ROOFINC TILES. 
г Тһе жей am hardest fine-grained Red Stone on the market. Tiles (NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE.) | 
: e ше у uniform in colour, and of great durabiliy, (Boofing) Special HAND-MAD Е Sandy-fased. | 
B AND DIMENSION BLOCKS UP TO 7 TONG. Sandy-laced;“ PRESSE D smooth-faced ЖС HA RTAMILL 
ES HENRY В. SIMPSON, Lazonsy, n.$.0. CUMBERLAND. | FooAng Ties supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are as good sow 
T as HARTSHILL BRICK & TILE CO., LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
| Tiles ‘LIGHTMOOR BRAND), T LES 
к. (Broseley BEST QUALITY—C00D COLOUR EFFECTS 
[A Roofing ). AS SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR FOR H M. KING EDWARD, 1 
| И COALBROOKDALE CO., LD., COA 
ШІ | Stone. LIST OF BUILDINGS ERECTED, валова (ОҚА, 
6. SAMPLES AND PRICES, SENT ОН APPLICATION A ROOF 
А Quarries & Offices : Cefn, near Ruabon. ROOFINGTILES 
К т 
] POSTAL A E Мін, AND MEDION Re Dee TED, DARK 
- | s : | (Roofing). Adamantine Fiooring Tiles. 
3 A WATSON, NELSON, ii, 
= LONDON OFFICE: 16, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON. 
T JOSEPH OWEN«SONS, Lo., LivERPOOL RO | 
| . E PROPRIETORS ОҒ 
MM | Timber, |222 адамы тот олко at wholesale prices, as they Import 1 THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 
" КЕУЕК MM e wh O өе 
2 tender to Arehitaets Spee Bost ЗОРУ and Turned Work. They | Photo - Transfers 
me Telegrams:—** Owen, Liverpool." Жы Rout wer TERMS, á 
| or uaran a. 
vM ETER NIT 33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
eh Tiles and TERRA-COTTA ROOFING TILES. 
ІҢ Asbestos Three times stronger than FM ane Tiles: A half the cost, 
t| Sheets A in thickest P PRE OS, SHEETS. | 
| ы Stocks held : Manchester, Liverpool, рок, Newcastle, Darlington, Bristol 
| С. R. SPEAKER & CO.. 29. MINCINC LANE, LONDON, Е.С. 
| IS BOOTE, ЕТО, | ig GLASS VARNISHES 
= | THE PATENT Тик Works, BURSLEM, STAFFS. в 
ON | Manufacturers of TILES of every description for Walls, 
yr Tiles. Hearths, Floors, Furniture, and all purposes. Estimates and Yarnishes, Wm. HARLAND & SON, | 
T Designs povided m зориаш а онаа M ERTON, LONDON, S.W. 
E or the London Office, Birkbeck Ban ambers, 
i Southampton Buildinga, Holborn, W.C. ESTABLISHED IN 1791. | 
e E Е . mu Highest Awards for Ventilation, Paris Exhibition, 1900 —2 Gold Medals and 
n 1 Silver Medal. | 
: | ты |Broseley Roofing Tiles, 
| (Crown LATEST PATENT 
х | Brand). | CEO. LECCE & SON “AIR PUMP” 
z Woodlands иш. MAT A peus ву Tile Works. А VENTI TO 
; A САРАН BALD с оте LATOR 
| в | BROSELEY ROOFING TILES rt | 
à : COALPORT BRAND). м у 
(Broseley ; LORD KELVIN — 
| Roofing ). W. EXLEY & SONS, Ventilators “I have seen several different, 
ji 


BROSELEY, SHROPSHIRE, 
LONDON:OFFICE - 23 FARRINGDON. VENUE EC 


MARSDEN | | 


^t. Tiles. 


TILES, E" BURSLEM| 


forms of Mr, Boyle's ' Alr-Pump’ 
Ventilator In actual operation, | 
and have much pleasure in testi- 
fying to their effcleney." . 
Awarded the £50 Prize with 
Grand Diploma (only prize offered) 
at the International Ventilation 
Competition, London. 


nn 


ROBERT BOYLE &SON 
Ventilating Engineers, 


64, HOLBORN VIADUOT, LONDON | 


110, BOTHWELL Вт., GLASGOW. 


Catalogues, Price Lista, etc., may | 
be had on application. | 


——— — mi 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs with estimates for every kind of Wall and Fl 
Tiling on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed agents, | 
MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 and 99, u, MARTIN’S AN М.С. 434 


Тһе Original Inventors of Sanitary bir Closets. 1S | Y 
Beware of Weak Imitations, which frequently have to e we ac. 


be replaced by Moule 5. 


jn price than any other Earth Closets on 
the Market, besides being better Send for r par rticu lars or 


call an » them 


CHEAPEST & BEST- 


5a. Garrick Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 


999 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 


TOA BROS, cons COSTESSEY, F 
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Vier 


SITE gain —— E <= 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
T'HE COMMIT EE desire to 


ings. 
4 h » 150 guineas and roo 
guineas will be given to the authors of the three 


designs placed first, second and third by the 


have already carried Ош, and from these the 
twelve will be selected. 

The Committee have appointed Mr. EDWIN T. 
HALL, V..P.R.I. B.A., of 54, Bedford Square, 
London, as Assessor. ; 

Particulars and plans of the site and existing 

buildings . will be supplied to Competitors on 


Should Architects, on receipt of the Conditions, 
not desire to compete, the deposit will be repaid 
provided the Conditions are returned within ten 


am days, 
| W. E. BUDGETT, 
UT. Secretary and. House Governor, 
| The Royal Infirmary, 
June, 1908. Bristol. 


вю 
PROPERTY & LAND SALES 


в“ CROSS. — For particulars of 
FREFHOLD Building Sites—tenants waiting 
for houses apply, THE CIRCLE Lanp Co., 


LTD., 8, New Court, W C., or at the Local Estate 
Office. 


N ORIH DOWNS TO THE SEA.—Unique 
2-acre site, commanding a panoramic view 
over Southern England ; 800 ft. above sea level. 
--Арріу B.A., “ histlers’ Hollow,” Wolding- 
ham, Surrey. 
p oe LAND within 15 minutes’ walk 
of Aldershot Town Station. High, dry 

and healthy Situation, ripe for immediate 
building operations; houses let readily. Price 
from 358. per foot frontage. Builders financed.— 


ae Full particulars, Mr. BRAKE. Farnborough, Hants. 
itd “Y SM. | С CITYL. 
d 
Y 


a 


La 

A 

e. 
} 


j 
» 
Г 
і 
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“HARMING SITES on the SURREY HILLs, 

i Sooft. above sea level, commanding magnifi- 

cent prospect over the South of England ; ideal 

P site for residence ; finest air in South of England ; 
E good water supply; close to North Downs golf 
course. Two acres (about), freehold, for £600 ; 
7 acres, with beautiful woodland, £2,000; and 
c1% acres, with charming views, £350.—A pply 
“S.M.,” BRITISH ARCHITECT Offices, 33, King 
Street. Covent Garden. ` | 


QUSE BR AKERS. . 
Or PROS 0081 of Au description, town or 
country, purchased for demolition. Builders’ 
Surplus Stooks—Iron and Metal purchased for 
cash tablished 1826. Tel. No. 2079 Hop.— 
HicHissoN & Co., Wells Street, Camberwell, 8. Е. 


.. LITGHFIELD'S 


e 


A з 
Y б 


. COMPETITION. — |p^ 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 


gency Business in Provincial town, bracing dis- 
trict preferred.— Apply ARNOLD & Co., бо, Queen 


FOR SALE. 


P LAIN THEODOLITE, 6-1. MAHOGANY 


CASE, adjustable tripod, perfect condition 


dish.rd., Henleaze, Bristol. 


BOILERS (Lancashire), various sizes for 60 to 
120 lb. pressure.—Jonx STRINGER 4 Вок, 


Blackburn. 


А РЕНЕА aio 
| HANDSOME READING CASES for the 
.. BRITISH ARCHITECT,” in blue cloth and gilt 
lettering, price 2s. —Apply, Publisher, “ BRITISH 
ARCHITECT,” King Street, Covent Gardea, W.C 


416, or near offer; cost £28.—Apply 31, Caven. 


N ь 


| 1x 
SSS шшш AS 
RESULTS OF TENDERS. 


"Denotes accepted, + Recommended, 

ARRAN (Scotland). —Electrical installation for 
Marquesa of Graham. Stevenson and McGuttie, 
Glasgow, consulting engineers : — 

*Lowdon Bros. and Co. His ... £5,184 

BEN RHYDDIN G.—Wesleyan eh. Garside 
and Pennington, Pontefract and Castleford, 
architects :— 

*O. Booth and Sons, Gt. Horton, | 

Bradford, brick and stone work £1,577 0 
J. Dawson and Co., Ben Rhyd- 


ing, joiners = "E 
*J. Simpsonand Son, Market-ple., 
| Otley, plumbers and glaziers Гл 0 
*R. and Т. L. Nelson, Leeds.rd., 
Ilkley, slaters ... du Sis 94 0 
. Hudson, Station-rd., Ilkley, 
12 13 


UC 185 КО — SP 
BIRMINGHAM. — Residence, Friary - rd., 
Handsworth-wood, for Mr. A. D. Keeling. H. 
S. Scott, 44, W aterloo-xt., Birmingham, archt. :— 
*Thomas Elvins, Soho-hill, Birming- 


813 0 


Mo ан а араа E pan uto c9 o 29,390 
ESTMINSTER В.С. CATHEDRAL.—Fine| Е. dec ME E 2,424 
WASTE рУ г. Вайеа Davison (under the | W, J. Whittall and Son 20002 2 
architect's personal supervision), litho, on extra Br th Br о он. e 2,167 
quality plate paper, suitable for framing inside | | B dun LT =... "end 
measurement, 25in. by 17in. Price le. (by t, on W Hs Wo Me Sons .. -. 2,497 
roller, 1s, 24.). — Apply, Publisher, ** Brırısn ‚апа. Webb — ,,, 2,900 


ARCHITECT," 33, King 


Ba une 
GAMERA.—S»zciarLv SUITABLE FOR ARCHI 
TEMERA, - 


WORK.  Half.plate Thornton- 
Pickard Stand Camera ; long extension; extra 
rising front; recent model, with latest improve. 
ments; very little used; three double plate 
holders ; best quality leather case; three-fold 
ash tripod. A really first-class outfit in perfect 
working order. Price £6, cost nearly double EN 
seen by appointment. —Apply “CAMERA,” с/о 
The **BnrrisH ARCHITECT” Offices, 33, King' 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


— e ا‎ ы Да? 


А ¡ 

ILLER'S Berwick Castle Patent SASH 
M REVERSING PIVOTS excel in efficiency: 
for Swinging Sashes in Casements and boxed 
frames—axle pulley and weights not needed, А. 
constant customer, of Tweed Saw Mills Joinery 
Works, with 18 months’ experience of these patent 
Pivots, says:--' They have given continuous 
Architects. visiting the above 


satisfaction." 
works are recommending and ety ing. B. C. 
Pivots in preference to all others. 


with pivot), 8d.; B. C. Pivots, 7d. for one sash. 


Ventilating Regulators, 7d. eacb. Remittances 


with all orders. 
MILLER'S WINDOW FITTINGS CO, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 


NEW AND RAILS зесоно-нано 


Of all Sections, Sleepers, Points and Crossings, 
Wagons, Turntables, Aerial Wire Ropeways. 
TEAM WINCHES.—Second-hand Steam 
Winches, from 54 in. to 7 in. cylinders, 
diagonal and horizontal, single and double 
purchase, best makers ; also Boilers and Pumps, 
various makes; Wire Ropes, etc. 


Во. WHITE & SONS, WIDNES. 


GALLERIES 


: -3, Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. 
| A quantity of JACOBEAN OAK PANELLING, with Three-arch GHIMNEY-PIECES, 


as illustrated. 


PATA + Уу reger 
| | 
| 


ta 
, 
„ 


St., Covent Garden, W.C. . 


orking 


details on application. Model (part sash stile 


| Telegraphic and Postal Address:— — 


MEALING BROS., 


{Accepted after modification. | 
‚BRYNNA ( ‘ales).—Houses (30. J. T. Jen- 
kins, Porth, Rhondda, architect ;— 
"T. Jones, Oxford.st., Ponty- 


Е CE 71 
,CAMBORNE.—U, M. Chureh, Trellowarren- 
8 . 


*Mitchell and Hod re, Camborne ... £2,188 
CANNING TOY N, Е —School alterations, 
for West Ham Education Comm, W. Jacques, 
2, Fen-court, E.C., architect :— 

*H. C. Horswill, Forest-gate, E. .. £1,682 
DARTFORD.— Ward and other extensions at 
w Arrow Hospital. В. Marchant, 28, Theo- 

bald's-rd., W.C., architect : — 
"Thomas and Edge, Woolwich . £3,320 
Less deductions and allowances, £135. 
GOSPORT. —Pulling-down and rebuilding pe 
mises, for London and Provincial Banking Co., 
Ld. J. W. Walmisley, 7, King's-ter., Southsea, 


architect : — 
£3,055 15 


t 


*J. Hunt, Gosport... az 2 
LONDON, N . — Extension, with fireproof floors 
and L.C.C. staircases, of steam confectionery 
factories, 66, Geor es-rd., Holloway, for Messrs. 
Handisyde, Ld., olloway-rd. G. Carter, 513, 
Holloway rd., archt. Quantities by archt, :— 
*Weibking and Co., Southgate-rd., | 
NE... ры х " ... £1,079 

Architect's estimate, £1,080. _ 

( Continued on next page. ) 
—_—_——__———_————_—JJ—————————— 0 _ 
PROPERTY & LAND WANTED 

To ARCHITECTS, PROPERTY-OWNERS, ETC. 
J. A. MORGAN AND CO., 
ExPERT SURVEYORS AND LAND AGENTS, 
5 and 6, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


(Phone: 11,969, Central) 
Undertake Surveys, Reporte, Valuations | for 


dence invited. N .B.—Land required for build. 
ing purposes; finances arranged. 


. LEWIS CASSON, | 


English and Foreign Timber Merch 


FENCING CONTRACTOR, 


Ladder, Barrow, teps and Trestle Maker, 


ELECTRIC SAW MILLS, 


|BALTIC YARD, FOREST HILL, S.E. 


Telephone :—821 Sydenham. 


ENGLISH-[MADE 00088, 


| “ Established 1854, 
| 
| 


| &c., TRY 
' GORDON JOINERY WORKS, 


| | WELLINGBOROUGH. 
| PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


7 = „m 


! MEALING BROS., High WYcoMBE." 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
| CHURCHES, CHAPELS, | 


HALLS, 
PARKS, etc. 


` Avenue Chair Works, — 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Probate, Mortgage Securities, өс. Correspon- . 


و 


x 


EM‏ س 


PATENTS, 
NS £ TRADE MARKS 


Patent Agente 
25, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, 77.0. 
Circalar of dero tor British ane Foreign parais containing 
inform ation, | 
dre Motions, with description of each, 
post free, 6d. 


16 
D ES & MILLS, 


use 
Chart of 187 Mechanical 


ا 


NEAL'S PATENT 
FOR COATING 


PLASTER, CEME 
STONE ER, WOODWORK 
to produce а natural 


3t] effeot 
THE COATOSTONE DECORA ION CO., 
` 77, Mortimer Strest, W. 


W. & J. HUGHES, wencuanrs, 


PORT DINORWIC, R.8.0., CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Dealing in Superior Welsh Slates. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


DINORWIC OR VELINHELI SLATES. 
Telegrams: Torfyn Port Dinorwic: 


REST O ella ie 
Back Numbers. 


Owiag to the demand for Baek Numbers of the 
«British Arehitest,” which are gradually run- 
ning out of print, all coples preceding 1898 are 
now charged at double price. 


Royal Doulton Potteries. 


COMPOSITE 
JOINT. 


FOR DRAIN PIPES. 
Security, Simplicity, Speed. 


DE at 


PORTLAND 


m N 4 
; 
ГА 
% 
) 
8 


Supplied on best London 
Stoneware Pipes. 


LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


` SELFS 


COMBINATION WINDOW 
| (PATENTED). 


Perfection accomplished at last! 


COMBINING— 


Minute Simplicity, 
Irresistible Strength, 
Endless Durability, 
and Minimum Expense. 


No More Use for Cords, Weights, 
Pulleys, or Sash fasteners. ° 


Windows reversed—inside the Room— 
for Cleaning, Glazing, Painting, etc 
When adjusted Sashes are automatically 


locked, giving free Ventilation 
Burgiar Proof. dado 


lilustrated Pamphlet & Quotation on application. 


Full size Model - ON VIEW - 
CALL AND SEE ІТ АТ | 
FREDERICK SAGE & Co., Ltd., 
Shop Fitters, 
Show Rooms: 58 to 62 Gray'sInn Rd. 
London, W.C. 
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Continued from previous page. 

LONDON, N.W.—Extension of Central library 
huilding at corner of Finchley-rd. and Ark. 
wrignt-rd. Hampstead. А.Б. Taylor, A.K.I.B.A 
architect :— - " 

Н. L. Holloway, Deptford, S.E. ... £1,581 

Lowest tender received. 

RUGELEY. —Elementary school. Н.Т. Sandy 
22, Greengate, Stafford, architect. Quantities 
by architect :— 

C. Mason, Rugeley ... ... £1,349 1 4 
Accepted subject to modifieations. 


1.B.A. EXAMS. — Special Personal System 
R. ` for Correspondence and Private Tuition. 
Apply for sylabus.—BOND & BATLEY, 115, 
GOWER St., М.С. (А. С. Bond, В.А Oxon., 
A. R.I. B.A., and Claude Batley, A.R.I.B. A.) 
ІГЕМРО Y ASSISTANCE RENDERED.— 

Thoroughly practical, twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, well up in design, construction, working 
and detail drawings, steelwork, and specifications. 
—X.Y.Z., c/o “BRITISH ARCHITECT," 33, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


I YPEWRITING.—Builders’ Specifications, N 
etc., 1d. per folio; scientific MSS., from rod. um де “Жаш у онар 
1,000 words; duplicated circulars, 12s 9d, 1,000 | architect. Quantities by architects. enuy, 
copies; accuracy assured.—Miss SOMERSET, 5,.| «Hood Bros, Edenmore Stra- 
Newman’s Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ` bane (43 dotia ) he . £573 5 
-TSYPED SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTITIES, | %), M'Grath, Calhame, Strabane | 
1 MS&, DUPLICATING; best style, (34 cottages) .. e. 404 1 
18 years’ experience. Testimonials. Charges | ж) M’Bride, Ballyshannon (25 : 
lowest extant,  Promptness, accuracy guaran- cottages). Bd mi .. 3.564 0 
teed. Enquiries, trial solicited.—THOMAS, :9 *R. M'Caffrey, Stabane (42 cot.) 5,158 0 
Broniestyn, Aberdare. *J, Galbreath,  Listana, St. қ 
4 I.B.A. EXAMINATIORS. Johnstown (49 cottages) .. 6,465 0 
pes NAL or Correspondence Tuition.—Only | *W. M’Quade, Convoy, co. Done- 
three failures during last ten years. Ninety- al (67 cottages) e 4 8,918 0 
six per cent, passes. necessary books lent. — | TAMWORTH. — кошу sewerage anl 
G. FISHER (a), 125, Cheriton Road, Radnor Park, | sewage disposal scheme, for Rural Council. H. 
Folkéstone. J. Clarkson, surveyor :— 


*Johnson Bros., Hereford . £2,400 


| TORQU A Y.—Additions, etc., at Grand Hotel, 
PUBLICATIONS. for Mr. J. B. Gilley. Watson and Watson, Tor- 
OOKS (100,000) Wanted and for Sale. wood-st., Torquay, architects :— 


*R. F. Yeo and Sons, Torquay £10,950 15 4 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
LONDON. — Wt.-iron boundary fencing at 
Springfield-pk. :—_ 
Contract No. 1. 


Stace Wants. Cyclopedia of Drawing, 
Mechanical, Pen and Ink, Machine, etc., two 
wits (378. 6d.) for 7e. 6d.—BAKERS’ Great 
Rookshops, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Шыны hss de eo. O осе 
\AWSWURTH UHUKUH (crown 40), prieo Zu’ {МеУеу and Co., Kennington- 


Historical and antiquarian notes en Gawsworth rd.. S.E 153£ 19 10 
Church, near Macclesfield, with the ANCIENT "CU Contract No. 2. 
MURAL PAINTINGS discovered therein by Mr. | 4) Elwell, Birmingham ne 8805 
Joseph F. A. Lynch.—Apply, Publisher, “ Ввітівн | p] NDON.— Conveniences at Meath-gdns. :— 
Авситтвот.” 33. King 86.. Covent Garden, W.C. | +F. Deacon and Son, Addlestone ... £299 


LONDON. — For supply of motors, trans- 
formers, etc., at Central Car Repair Depot :— 
+Electric Construction Co., Wol- 

. verhampton ae .. £427 10 
LONDON, E.—Bandstand, London-fields :— 
+R. Harding and Son, Arodene- 

rd., Brixton, S.W. ... .. £243 15 9 
LONDON, М.Е. — Elec. wiring and fitting 
Hackney car shed :— 


and index. 
Tracing Papers, Linen, etc., at lowest possible 


CUNLIFFE & C0., 7, Blackfriars Rd., London S,E, 


"YOU PAY 1Perr aud Co., са EN "T £911 
LONDON, S.E.— Two electrically-driven cen- 

TOO MUOH trifugal pumps at Greenwich enerating stn. :— 
FOR YOUR *Dick, Kerr, and Co., London, E.C. £3,320 


LONDON, S.E.—Entrances, staircases, ete., 
at King and Queen-st. school, Walworth :— 
. Leng, Deptford, S.E. £1,132 


(С PERFECTION нн 


COLTHURST & SYMON'S 
Patent INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nalling required, absolutely Wind Proof, cannot 
| Strip in the most exposed situations. 


PRINTIN 


We should be pleased 
to quote for any work 
you may require. . . 


Manufacturers of every description of 


FINIALS, &c- 
THE LONDON PRINTING Co. Ра ani GES, ea 
1, GLASSHOUSE YARD, Worka: BRIDQEWATER, SOM 


ALDERSGATE ST. LONDON, Е.С JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


(ой > 


RAUGHTSMEN 


Makers 
of Clocks 
and chimes for, 
St, Paul's Cathedrm, 
Beverley Minster, Truro 
Catbedra), Thurles st 

Р dral, ae — y 

and many others, 

thorpe's designs. In 1897, writing 9 
Vicar of Minchinhampton, Grin 


thorpe said : “Smith of wil clock i 
ologr ers 
$ eno den ral’ | Aes 
ENGRAVERS 


qq 


N De RTISEMENDO 
AE 


Ж? PLOCK. 


Watchman'e Detectors and “ Tell-Tales.” 


W. Н. BAILEY & Co., LTD., SALFORD. 


omm A A е: WA 
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ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 
PETRESCO and ARDENBRITE. 


PETRESCO, 


THE IDEAL WATER PAINT. 


Ready for use with the addition of 
| COLD WATER ONLY. 


No other Water Paint yet produced has given such 
results as procured by PETRESCO. 


A Washable Water Paint made in al] the numerous 
tints shown on the Colour Cards. 


FOR INTERIOR or EX TERIOR WORK. 
(COLOUR CARDS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


"ARDENBRITE" 


GOLD, AND ELEVEN ARTISTIC COLOURS, 
is the only Permanent Gold Paint in the Market, and 
is used by Railway and Steamship Companies, and 
high-class Decorators for Interior Decorations, | 
such as Radiators, Iron Railings, Theatre Chairs, and 
| enriched Decorations of every deseription. 


Supplied to the L. & N. W. R. Co. for 25 Years. 
— SEND FOR SHADE CARDS, —— 


Tos. PAVITT & Sons, 


69, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. Р 
——M— 


WESTMINSTER В.С. 


NE GENERAL VIEW By T. RAFFLES DAVISON, 


Onder the Architect's Personal Direction. Size of Print 25 ina. by 17 ins., on extra thick 
те. 


fine plate paper with large marvin. 
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А Gorres-^ndent says :—“ The vlew of New Cathedral at Westminster, which arrived 
safely this moraing, is an excellent Picture, and worth 5s. in my opinion." 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, By Post, carefully packed on Roller, 1s. 24. 


Apply Publisher, “BRITISH ARCHITECT,” 33, TING ST, ADVENT GARDEN, 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT | 


CATHEDRAL. 


|| SIMPLIFY YOUR DUPLICATING 


BY USING THE NEW PATENT 


"ZYGAD’ 
DUPLICATOR 


Entirely supersedes 
ALL other Flat Duplicators. 


"BRITISH 
MADE.) 


("BRITISH 
MADE.””) 


Showing Machine with Arms up ready to receive Stencil. 


INVALUABLE FOR RE PRODUCTION. 


Typewriting, Handwriting, Price and Tabulated 
Lists, Special Offers, Codes, Specifications, Plane, 
Bills of Quantities, Music, Drawings, etc., eto. 


R EASONS SHOWING WHY YOU SAVE MONEY AND TIME. 


1. The "Zygad" is the only Duplicator that has Automatic 
Guides to ensuré correct registration. 

2. Speed 50 per cent. greater than any other flat duplicator. 

3.` 50 per cent. of Typists time saved in cutting the Stencil. 

4. The “ Zygad” is the only Duplicator by which two or more 
colours can be printed on one sheet consecutively with Aocurate 
Registration. 


Write for full РАР аа ѓо 
THE "ZYGAD" PATENT DUPLICATOR Co., Ето. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
37, College Works, Lyme Street, London, N.W. 
Telegrams, * Zygad, London." Telehone 2621, Hampstead. 
2 


лла ы ease ee 


The "HEAPED' FIRE 


(BRATT'S PATENT) 


The MOST SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, and 
ECONOMICAL FIRE INTRODUCED. 
No expensive raised hearths to construct for air-inlets, &c. 


Awarded BRONZE MEDAL, Royal Sanitary Exhibition, London, 1905. 
3 BRONZE MEDAL, Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 1905. 
з BRONZE MEDAL, 8:522! Farnitura Exhibition, 1907. 


THE WORLD’S 
BEST GRATE. 
AS SUPPLIED TO— 


St. Mark's 
Hospital, 
City Road, E.C. 


> 


Lambeth 
Municipal 
Buildings. 


—M—9 T. 


> 


Holborn New 
Council Offices. 2: Rag 


> 
- Design No, 805 D. 


4 
“=, 


Anbly for Catalogue D. 


. BRATT, COLBRAN & CO, 
` 10, Mortimer Street, LONDON, W. 
Contractors to H.M. War Department. 
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OAK PARK ;s5wiN c.wt әзіне ENTRANCE GATES. 
EDWIN C. WHITE; Contractors’, Coachbuilders’, 


( = ( > TIMBER MERCHANT, ? i - 
F E N | М 1 BASINGSTOKE. and Bargebnilders TIMBER. 


Я Ы TY . TTL AN INPON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
> EsTABLISHRD 1702. CONTRACTOR TO THE ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, AND LONI 


и 


mi 
em s IE 
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a 


.. BARROWS, 
„А, WAGONS, 


E Oak, Ash, Elm, 
«e. 


) - > ssi AR A, 
Sawn and in =, i Ч | 


the Round 24 \ N 


ROWLAND D BROS, BLETCHLEY. 
BARRETT & CO., 


Late of McTEAR & zm Ltd. 


>. 


КЕБРЕРЕРРЕРЕРІН АҒ) 


ШЕ 
"lid 


BUILDERS OF 20 YEARS ` 


THE EXPERIENCE. 
, BELFAST T 
E ESTIMATES | да келді 
е _ FREE. EE. — — TERRACE WALLS, WINDOW JAMBS, «с. 
Ba, ORNAMENTAL BRIOKWORK 


of every description. 
Architects’ Designs carefully Есеней. 
ILLUSTR OATALOGUR UPON APPLICATION. 


GUNTON BROS, 


Brickworka. COSTESSEY, NORWICH. 


The embodiment of quality. 


Doesn't harden in the sun, or crack in the cold. 


Doesn't shrink at the seams. Always waterproof—always tight. 


О not spell your work by using 

inferior blocks te reproduce it 

We make a speciality of Halftene 

Blocks from coloured plans, elevatione, 
etc., and guarantee satisfaction. 


Light in weight; low in price; no imperfect rolls. Absolute satis- 
faction always. 
Congo Roofing makesa fire-resisting, durable roof. Anyone can lay it. 


A Sample is the best proof. Write to-day and we will send it to you 
free. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 


Spencer House, South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, Е.С. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


BRITISH PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 
20, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
Dept. B.A. 


THE "ROBERTS" 
RAIN WATER 
SEPARATOR 


Prevents the first of the 
rainfall passing into the 
tank 


when the rain has 
washed the roof. 


PRICES FROM £2 5s. BURNING TO STORAGE 


, SURREY. 
H. J. ROGERS, Shorter neenon 


BEDFORD LEMERE & 00. 


ее ORAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
The Architect's Ideal. | | — уу, С. 


TEL. 2453 Central. Work taken at one day's notice. 


| Ў —————SM& л 
Beautiful colors & finish | TRACINGS, TRANSLATIONS, & 
therefore ARTISTIC | TYPE-WRITING. 


in fewer coats x | | Work of every descripti oe dele 
therefore INEXPENSIVE В i | SPECIFICATIONS ав ЖП] OF F QUANTITIES 


which wear much longer 4 etc. Cte 
therefore ECONO, CAÊ MISS MAUDE GATLIFF, 


| 406. Mansion House Chemters. London EZ 


& do not crack, craze or blister | THOMAS CLENISTER, 


therefore SANITARY 


ITS SECRET IS ELASTICITY. mL. CODE 
лы. s | 
Send for 20 pp. Handbook, naming this publication. - Established 1839. 


C. CHANCELLOR & » 13 Clerkenwel Road, London. | Chairs tor Ghurohes, 


Mission Halls. 
Publio Libraries. 
PECIAL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


«ады. 


AOL 


і 


4 
4 
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H. H. MARTYN & Co., Ltd., 
CARVERS, 
CHELTENHAM. 
OAKEY'S GLASS PAPER. 


mery Cloth and Paper, Glass Cloth, Flint Paper and СІ 
Putty Powder, Snake Stone, Second Grit, Polishin ави "s SOSIODB, 


LINT AND pas ER IN ROLLS. 


» 40 in., 42 in., and 48 in. wide, 


| ЕМ 
JOHN Oakey % Sons, КЧ Westminster Bridge MERY М HEELS. 


Also LONDON and GLASGOW, 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS | 
J. B. JOYCE & Co.,| Е 


— in this Country and abroad. 
ESTABLISHED OVER Two CENTURIES, 


Telegrame : * * Clocks, Leeds, 


"ўй. POTTS E SONS, 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


GUILDFORD STREET, 

oS emt": LEED S. 
MAKERS Of THB 

Marne Newcastle, and Carlisle Cathedral Clocks ; 


> > ee u” “ГГ” ص‎ "eif mug" u "f р ho dm T. d ч ~e a e. "u e” "mal? 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


UNDERTAKEN 
( 
( 
2 


1 IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


Cambridge; Bath and Hexham Ab вое 
Sod ane pu , Ireland; € Coldstream U.F. Church AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Church M ^ 
Ladysmith Town dal dr Мес emoriai Шыл 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHRD 1851 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
„2% per cent. INTEREST 


Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


9 M! cent. INTEREST 


Morante with Cheque Book, 

and od for eustomers. 
Banking Business 

, POST FREE on 


Е, RAVENSOROFT, Secretary. 


Арріу--“ PHOTO," care of The "' BRITISH ARCHITECT ^ Offices. 
ылатын оО ы 
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DOULTON'S 


LONDON-MADE 


TESTED STONEWARE PIPES 


FOR HOUSE DRAINAGE 
Fach Pipe bears the following stamp— 
IDOULTON! > 
PTESTED] 
LLONDON | 
¿ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
S The most interesting and complete series of best Modern Houses is appearing іо 
“TEHE IDLER.” 


1906.—July—Chorley Wood, by С. F. A. VOYSEY. 
August— Heather Cottage, by M. BAILLIE SCOTT 
September—Little Thakeham, by E. L. LUTYENS. 


nn 
Stoeks an 
Advances p rye ала S Gener 


ALMANACK, with s —€— 
apple аш. 


USE.Improved Patent 


Lock 
Slate 
Cli 


Ask your Factors, fei and Builders 


ae 
DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.6.S. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.” British Weebly. 
“Far superior to ordi dinary £uides,"—Dail» Chronicle, 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON'S 


“Very emphatically tops them alL"—Dafly Graphic, 


L 0 N D 0 N “A Brilliant Book."—The Times. 
К тр ees 


* Particularly good, "—Academy, 


By В. C. COOK and ith Edition Revised 
AND E. T. COOK, М.А. . |. 7 
ENVI RONS 94 Maps and Plant. 
в 60 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued," —Liserboo! Daily Post, 
60 Illus. Maps 4 Plans, 5|- | 100 Illus. Maps € Plans, 5]. 
NORTH WALES. - DEVON & CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Preston Eastbourne, H. St. Leonards, Worthi 


Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton outh, Sidmouth, Teig. 
mouth, Dawlish P Plymouth Dartmou = Гана 
the Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, ШУ Isles, st те Кез 1n 
tage! Clovelly I fracombe Lynton, Minehead ford Valle, 
ане Bath, Weston-super-Mare, en ae orcester 
РТА Cheltenham, Llandrin ^ P piter = ie E Tintern, 
follen, A th, 7. Barmeut о liy, ar. riccteth, 
path els, (qu r Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn ‚ Penmaenma wr, 


Llanfainfcham, Ba Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, S nomdon, Festiniog 
ads re reod, Norwich, Yarmouth Lomaia, Norfolk Breads 
DARLINGTON'S HANDDOOKS, 1)- each. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. Lendon: SIMPKIN’S, 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO'S. 

THE RAILWAY BOORSTALLS AND ALL BOOPSRELERS. 
РНОТОӨХАРИВ B. — Beautiful 


October—Burdon Hall, by MAURICE H. POCOCK. 
November—Narford, by JOHN S. GIBSON. 
December—Solom’s Court, by E. GUY DAWBER. 


1907.—)anuary—Littleshaw, by LEONARD STOKES. 
February—The Fives Court, by CECIL BREWER. 
March—Amesbury House, by E. J. MAY. 
April—Andrew’s Wood, by MERVYN MACARTNEY. 
May—Home Place, Limpsfield, by DOUGLAS & MINSHULL. 
June—Wyckbury, Winchester, by H. DARE BRYAN. 
July—Hemingford, by E. M. WIMPERIS. 
August—Gilham’s Birch, by E. J. MAY. 
September—The White Cottage, Harrow, by M. BAILLIE SCOTT - 
October—Whistler's Hollow, by W. RUPERT DAVISON. 
November— Highlands, by HAROLD C. TRIMNELL. 
December— The Croft, by T. E. COLLCUTT, Pres. R.I.B.A. 
1908.— January—Netherhays, Watford, Бу W. WALLIS BALDWIN. 
February— Haycourt, Tadworth, by STANLEY HAMP, F.R.I.B.A. 
March— The Deanery Garden, Sonning, by E. L. LUTYEN S. 
April—Luckley, Wokingham, by ERNEST NEWTON. 
May—Marsh Court, Hampshire, xb E. L. LUTYENS. 
June— Webbington, Somerset, by E. J. MAY. 


These Houses are designed by the ablest of our Modern Architects, and are ' 
selected as amongst the best work by the best Architects of tho day. 


ples of above, post free, 9d each, ap tho Publisher, ‘THE IDLER,” 33 ا ا‎ јаста 
Street Covent Garden, Londen, also at m aliway Bookstalis and Newsagents 4 t Geh 
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EVERED D& CO, Ltd. 


27-35, Drury Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


143, High Street, лес ODES And at Barnet Works, BIRMINGHAM ; and Surrey Works, SMETHWICK, 


ART METAL 
WORKERS. 


ar 


ARCHITECTURAL 
> | 
WROUGHT IRON Y ORK | 
mA ee 
BRASS FOUNDRY ^ : Az | 
В 3 “>. oo: na A, nee Xt». а. 5% ESERE y 
a Speciality. swa p ACA OL ЖЕ ші 
AU $ 2 ў vi 7 ! 3 A - * 
(S! T rv min pt 7 Д Р 
| т NV H ! | 4, жг e 
Gates, Railings, Grills, Ви | Ge 
Vanes & Finials, etc. ШЕШ mo x 
| | | 5%, jm. 
DOOR FURNITURE. | | | Ж, 8 
CAS AND ELECTRIC LICHT FITTINGS | ER козлы p. a DNE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | f ы Hi BRE diy SRPA [YAZA i ad Иң „А. ык e 3 | Nu N 
CABINET, BUILDERS; ЕРІНІН Coder. ON 
and PLUMBERS’ toy d | қ әлі |. | 
CROUUIPP RON ENTRANCE GATES AND ARGH LANTERNS. 


= ШІЛІ & C0. D 


BRASS FOUNDRY. сане 


ARLINCTON, 


ers of Horticultural Building Um all kinds. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with great care. 
SEND for 1 *AUTIFI ‘LLY ILLUSTR. TED NEW CATALOGUE (264 pages on Art Paper). 
WARMING OF RESIDENCES A SPECIALITY 
Dy La itest and M« st Ар (HOE WATER or Steam) 
О TE BUILDINGS, ёе. 


THOMAS S CROMPTON, 


NORTH ASHTON, Near WIGAN, LANCASHIRE. 


WROUCHT IRON vee HINCES TO ANY PATTERN, SUITABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
HE ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
BEST, STRONG, BRICHT STEEL BUTT HINCES, DOUBLE JOINTED AND DOUBLE FLAPS. 
Also Banbury and Plate Locks. Supplied through Factors and Ironmongers оту. 
Telegrams: 'Crompton North Ashton, Wigan." | Established over & Century 


ROBERT ADAMS 


Supplies FITTINGS Fon 


the COMPLETE EQUIPMENT of 
_... DOORS and WINDOWS. 


3 & 5, Emerald Street, London, М.С. 


cnr a 


AA BRE t t ta 


Price Lists Free 60 Highest Awards 


A i e : 3 em | ~ EN: NUE Bi: c In 
pplication. Ез Мл И 22 із . Competition. 
Telephone :—829 CENTRAL, Е SEHEDE ANTE du ‚м ROBERT ADAMS, ' LONDON: 
"Printed by Тан Casta Pamma AND Pustianixe C Company, Ltd., Hatton House, Grea Queen Street, London, W.G., and Published for the Proprieto D. Da 
pa use, Great Queen St ndon C., and Published for the Proprietors by rs by OLIVER VIsON, ox, ai as 
Street, Covent d , or the Prop 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDAESSED TO THE PUBLISHER. 38. KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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